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February, 1974 


S This issue begins the 39th Volume of ASK, and 
my last as Editor. It provides me an opportunity 
publically to congratulate and welcome Editor-elect 
`> Morris Zelditch, Jr. of Stanford University. I look 
= forward to working with him toward a ‘smooth 
transition of the editorship. The issue also marks the 
addition to our masthead of six newly appointed 
Associate Editors: Kenneth B, Bailey, Jack P. Gibbs, 
- David Knoke, John W. Meyer, Lynne Roberts, and 
William A. Rushing. All have been working with us 
for some time as special readers, even prior to their 
confirmation by the Publications Committee in 
August. We welcome them with warm thanks. 


“The issue begins with Warren Hagstrom’s dis- 
_ cussion of “Competition in Science” and proceeds to 
> present the results of one aspect of this competition, 


viz. the competition for scarce journal space. 


- Hagstrom is. Professor and currently Chairman of the 
Department of Sociology at the University of 
“Wisconsin, Madison. His continuing work in the 
sociology sof- science and education includes the 
Correlates of scientific productivity, longitudinal 
studies of characteristics of universities and their 
science departments, and a series of case studies of 
=. seientific revolutions and disputes. 


. @ John Kasarda is Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

vat the University of Chicago and. Book Review 
Editor of the American Journal of Sociology. He is 
also associated with the Center for Social Organiza- 
“tion Studies, the Population Research Center and the 
- Center for Urban Studies at Chicago. His present 


















research includes study of community participation _ 
“in mass society, the changing ecology of metro- the relation of sex and marital roles to mental 


. politan America, and structural factors affecting — 


educational achievement in high school. 


® Robert W. Jackman, Assistant Professor of Politi- 


cal Science at Michigan State University, has teach- 
ing and research interests in political sociology, 
public opinion, and problems of comparative analy- 
sis. His papër in this issue is part of a wider analysis 


of political.and social determinants of cross-national | 


variations in social welfare and income equality. 


ITEMS | 
Oo m Larry H. Long is with the Population Division of 


the Bureau of the Census. Using data from the 1970 
census and several national samples, he is currently 
studying the relative socioeconomic status of blacks 
and whites in the North and South, focusing on 
differences between first- and second-generation 
Northern blacks. He is also continuing his work on 
migration differentials and is planning a monograph 
on the subject. 


m Lioyd H., Rogier is Professor of Sociology at Case 
Western Reserve. His article in this issue grows out of 
research previously discussed in Migrant in the 


City: The Life of a Puerto Rican Action Group, 


published in 1972. A member of the National 
Advisory Mental Health Council of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, Rogler’s current research 
interests center on mental health status, family life, 
and organizational problems of migrant groups. 


S Howard S. Erlanger is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology, University of Wisconsin, Madison, where 
he is affiliated with the Institute for Research on 
Poverty as co-ordinator for work on law and 
poverty. His research interests include interpersonal 
violence in the U.S. He is also co-director of a 


national study of the legal profession, concerned 


with the extent and the correlates of poverty and 
public interest law work, and with the social origins 
and career mobility of lawyers. 


™ Walter R, Gove is Associate Professor and Patrick 
Howell is a graduate student in the Department of 
Sociology at Vanderbilt University. With Omer 
Galle, Gove is studying the effects of population 
density on behavior. He is also directing a study of 


health. Howells major interests are in medical 
sociology. ` 


® Harvey Molotch, Associate Professor of Sociology, 
University of California, Santa Barbara, is attempting 
to use ethnomethodological insights to advance 
critical theory and stratification research. He is also 
at work on a bock on the political economy of 


(Continued on page 148) 
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April, 1974 


€ REINHARD BENDIX is Professor of Political 
Science and Lecturer of Sociology, University of 
California, Berkeley. An earlier version of his article 
in this issue was given as a keynote address at the 
1973 annual meeting of the British Sociological 
Association. He is engaged in a long study on 
authority and inequality, continuing a long-standing 
interest in comparative, historical inquiries. 


@ EDWARD O. LAUMANN is Professor of Soci- 
ology at the University of Chicago. While continuing 
analysis of data from a German community, he is 
initiating a full-scale replication of that study in two 
< community elite systems in Illinois. LOIS M. VER- 
< BRUGGE is Assistant Professor in the Department 
of Social Relations of the Johns Hopkins University. 
- Her research interests include informal social ties, 
< measurement of social change, and social demo- 
graphy. She is engaged in research on friendship 
networks, particularly on the consequences of status 
‘Similarity among friends. FRANZ U. PAPPI is at the 
 Zentralarchiv fur empirische Sozialforschung of the 
Universitat zu Kolin. His interests extend to method- 
ological problems in the analysis of aggregated 
census and survey data, and to political sociology. 


= JOHN L. HAMMOND, Jr’s paper is part of a larger. 


study of the political impact of revivalism on 
antislavery and on other issues that arose in the later 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Hammond 
is also studying the voting behavior of con temporary 


white southerners. Both these studies relate to 
broader interests in the relation between ideologies 
and political cleavages. Hammond is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Sociology at Columbia University. 


® ANNE FONER is chairperson of the Department 
of Sociology at Rutgers College. Her special interests 
center on social stratification. She is presently 
working on models that will broaden the scope of 
the field to include many bases of stratification —age, 
sex, ethnicity, race ~as weil as social class. 


a ANTHONY M. ORUM, Associate Professor at the 
University of Texas at Austin, is completing research 
on the development of moral beliefs in children and 
the determinants of participation in political move- 
ments. ROBERTA S. COHEN is Assistant Professor 
of Sociology at Princeton University and, together 
with Orum and Leonard Thornton, is writing a 
monograph on the influence of the family in the 
differential political socialization of black and white 
children. SHERRI GRASMUCK, a graduate student 
in the Department of Sociology at the University of 
Texas at Austin, is writing a thesis on parent-child 
correspondences in the political socialization process 
and is interested in political sociology and social 


_ theory. AMY W. ORUM, formerly a Research 
Associate at the Survey Research Laboratory at the 


University of Illinois at Urbana, is an Extension 
Lecturer in Sociology at the University of Texas at 
Austin. Her interests are in survey research methods 
and social problems. i 


(Continued on page 292) 
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ITEMS 


August, 1974 


= This column is compiled in May, as I am also 
preparing my last annual report as ASR editor and 
looking forward to the summer and to the meetings 
of the ISA and the ASA. All of which makes this a 
happy time. 


m As the issue went to press, JOSEPH HELFGOT 
(“Professional Reform Organizations and the 
Symbolic Representation of the Poor’) was 
completing a Ph.D. dissertation (at SUNY, Stony 
Brook) on institutionalized social change at the 
community level and directing research on concepts 
of rehabilitation, cause and cure in drug treatment 
programs. His research interests include the uses of 
social knowledge for social policy and the 
development of indigenous social movements. 


w SAMUEL H. PRESTON (“Differential Fertility, 
Unwanted Fertility and Racial Trends in Occupa- 
tional Achievement’) is Associate Professor of 
Sociology and Director of the Center for Studies in 
Demography and Ecology, University of Washington. 
His principal research interest at the moment focuses 
on the causes- and consequences of national 
structures of mortality by cause of death. RICHARD 
» CHILD HILL (“Unionization and Racial Income in 
Inequality in the Metropolis”) -is Assistant Professor 
of Sociology at Michigan State University. He is 
interested in urban studies, political economy and 
the study of social inequality. Currently he is 
studying the fiscal problems of the Detroit school 
system as a case studv of the fiscal crisis of the state. 


= STANLEY LIEBERSON (‘National Develop- 
ment, Mother Tongue Diversity, and the Compara- 
tive Study of Nations”) is Professor of Sociology and 
Associate Director of the Population Research 
Center at the University of Chicago. This fall he will 
become Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Arizona. He is writing a monograph comparing 
blacks and South-Central-Eastern Europeans in the 
United States since 1880. His collaborator, LYNN K. 
HANSEN is an NIMH Trainee in the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Washington. In the 
fall of 1974, she will be Assistant Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Nebraska (Lincoln). 
Her research interests are in illegitimate fertility and 
in general demography. WALTER F. ABBOTT 
(“Moscow in 1897 as a Preindustrial City’) is 
Assistant Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Kentucky. He has a long range commitment to study 
Russia and the Soviet Union, using the theoretical 
and methodological resources of sociology. He 
describes as his professional “hobby” the study of 
prestige in American universities and sociology 
departments. 


= PHILIP W. BLUMSTEIN (“The Honoring of 
Accounts’’) is Assistant Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Washington. Expanding on this paper, 
he is presently studying relationships among degree 
of consensus over the distribution of identities in a 
dyad, responses to accounts, and threats to the 
interaction order. He is also conducting an 
experimental study of some antecedents of face- 
work, and is collaboreting in a long-term project 
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« PETER BLAU is. Professor of Sociology at 
Columbia University. His most recent book (among 
many) is a collection of his papers, On the Nature'of 
Organizations. His ASA Presidential Address (the lead 
article of this issue} holds that the distinctive task of 
sociology is study of the forms of differentiation 


among people, their interrelations, the cond.-tions- 


producing them, and their implications. Articles in this 
issue of ASR are remarkably consistent witk this 
theme, Brief notes on their authors follow: 


a G.C.K. PEACH is a Fellow of St. Catherine’s 
_ College, Oxford University, England. He is auther of a 
book West Indian Migration to Britain, and has 
recently edited Urban Social Segregation. He is 
working on a Social Science Research Council project 
on the spatial analysis of the black immigrant 
population in Britain. i 


= DAVID W. BRITT, Associate Professor in the 


Department of Sociology and Social Psychology „at . 


Florida Atlantic University, is engaged in research. in 
the areas of stress and iliness, moral norms and 
deviance, and industrial conflict. OMER R. GALLE, 
Associate Professor of Sociology at Vancerbilt 
University, has continuing research interests in three 
areas: industrial conflict, migration, and the impact of 
density on human behavior. 


m CHARLES W. MUELLER is Assistant Professor at 
the University of Iowa. His principle research in-erests 
are in social mobility and in extending the life cycle 
model of status attainment. Current research insludes 
continued analysis of community contextual effects 
on status attainments, examination of the social 
class-religiosity relationship, and study of sccizl class 


and the intergenerational transmission of marital 


‘ instability. 
-e KARE L. ALEXANDER is Aerin Professor of 


Social Relations at the Jahns Hopkins University. His 
research interests include school effects in educational 
attainment and cross-national comparisons of models 
of educational achievement. BRUCE K. ECKLAND is 
Professor of Sociology at the University of North 
Carolina in Chapel Hill. They are collaborating in a 
replication and extension of the sex roles research 
which is the subject of their article in this issue, using 


‘data currently being gathered in USOE’s National 
` Longitudinal Studies. Eckland also has strong interests 


in social biology, stratification, and demography. | 


= NORVAL D. GLENN, Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Texas at Austin, recently completed a 
study of aging and conservatism and is studying the 
relationship between community size and psychologit 
cal well-being. ADREAIN A. ROSS is a graduate 
student at the University of Texas at Austin, where 


‘she is completing a dissertation on the measurement of 
‘ ant-feminism. JUDY CORDER TULLY, Assistant 
‘Professor of Sociology at the University of. Texas at 


Austin, is analyzing data on the relationship of sex 
roles to academic performance and Career aspirations 
of junior-high-age children. She is also the principal 
investigator of a research project on sex discrimination 
in a large government bureaucracy. 


» DAVID KNOKE is Assistant Professor of Sociology 


at Indiana University. He is putting the finishing 


touches to a monograph on changes in party 
identification in the United States in the past two 
decades. MICHAEL HOUT is a graduate student in the 
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E Jn this last issue of my editorship I am privileged 
once again to thank those who have worxed so hard 
to maintain the breadth and quality of scholarship 
which finds its way into the pages of ASR. In 
addition to the stalwarts whose names appear each 
issue on the masthead, hundreds of less heralded 
special readers are Usted in this issue. Specic! thanks 
are due at this time also to retiring Associate Editors 
Charles Bowerman, Edgar G. Epps, Reynold; Farley, 
Travis Hirschi, Lewis M. Killian, Gwynn Nettler, 
Charles B. Perrow, Seymour Spilerman, anc Harriet 
Zuckerman. Despite the heavy talent represented by 
this list, we are leaving Editor-Elect Zelditcn with a 
strong carry-over group who remain on the 2ditorlal 
board, The entire profession and I in particular are 
indebted to all who have contributed to the 
enterprise, whether as Deputy or Associate Editors, 
Special Readers, authors, office manager or copy 
editor. 


mi am also happy with the broad range of 
sociological interests represented in this issue—the 
sociology of art, a biosociological perspective on 
aggression, social stratification, social psychology, 
coliective behavior, criminology, methods and 
Measurement, and healthy controversy concerning 
past articles. Authors and their interests fallow: 


m HOWARD S. BECKER (“Art as Collective 
Action”) is Professor of Sociology and Urbar Affairs 
at Northwestern University. A long time artist (on 
the piano) he has more recently added photography 
to his repertoire. His most recent publication is a 
photoessay, “Blessing San Francisco's 
Fleet,” in the May issue of Society, to be followed 


Fishing. 


soon by an essay on sociology and = social 
documentary photography in the new joumal, 
Studies in Visual Communication. 


E PIERRE L. van den BERGHE (“Bringing Beasts 
Back In”’) is Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Washington, His research interests are in social 
stratification, including age and sex differentiation, 
race and ethnic relations, with special emphasis on 
Africa and Latin America. He is completing a 
monograph on ethnic relations in Cuzio, Pem, and a 
book on biosocial perspectives. 


w ALAN C. KERCKHOFF (“Stratification Processes 
and Outcomes”) is Professor of Sociology at Duke 
University. His recent work has focussed on the 
process of status attainment, a monograph (4mbi- 
tion and Attainment) having appeared in the Rose 
Monograph Series earlier this year. He is currently 
studying a group of young men he originally studied 
as ninth graders in Fort Wayne, Indiana, in 1969. 
The present paper is one of a series of comparative 
analyses using British data sets originally collected 
for other purposes. 


E MAYNARD S. SEIDER (“American Big Business 
Ideology”) is Assistant Professor of Sociology at 
Westminster College. His interests are in social class 
and ideology. He reports that he has done 
exploratory work on the political socialization of 
law students and on factors related to class- 
consclousness among workers. 


m JOHN SEIDLER (“On Using Informants”) is 
Assistant Professor of Sociology at Ohio State 
University. His major research interests are in social 
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COMPETITION IN SCIENCE* 
Warren O. Hagstrom. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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Data from probability samples of U.S. formal, physical, and biological scientists show that more 


than sixty per cent have been anticipated by another scientist in the publication of a discovery . - 


at least once in their careers, and about one-third were concerned about being anticipated in 
their current work, Disciplinary differences’ in rates of being anticipated and concern about 
being anticipated are discussed and to some extent explained. Individuals are likely to be 
anticipated if they publish much and have their publications cited often, and they are likely to 
be concerned about being anticipated if they are young and if. they have been anticipated 
previously, Being in competitive situations induces scientists to shift specialties and to ‘be 
secretive about their research, although those working with collaborators are less secretive. 
Correlates of competitiveness are presented for both 1,718 individuals and thirty-five scientific 
specialties as units of analysis. The paper concludes by discussing the One dysfunctions, . 


and futuré of competition in science. 


COMPETITION IN SCIENCE 


hysical arid biological scientists work in a 
highly competitive situation. They wish to 
be first to announce original discoveries 
_ and are concerned at being anticipated in this 
by another scientist. With some notable excep- 
tions (Reif, 1961; Reif and Strauss, 1965; 
Watson, 1968; Wiener, 1956), scientists them- 
selves have tended to regard competitive 
behavior as morally unworthy or at least 
socially unimportant. Robert Merton (1957, 
1963, 1969) has analyzed scientists’ ambiva- 
lent orientations toward priority that cause 
them to downgrade competitive behavior, and 


\ 
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*] am indebted to Jay Stewart, Lowell Hargens, 
and Hugh Gardner for assistance and ideas at various 
stages of this research. Many of the results reported 
here have been anticipated by others in their 
published work; most of these anticipations, but 
probably not all, have been noted in the list of 


references.’ This research was supported by grants — 


from the National Science Foundation.’ 


he has shown that analyzing this ambivalerice 


_ can help explain the importance of originality _ 


and humility in the normative structure of 
science. Merton and Michael Polanyi (1951, 
1955) have also argued that competition for ' 

recognition among autonomous scientists ` 
tends to efficiently allocate scientific effort 
among problems. Other functional aspects of 
competition in science have been treated in 
Collins’ (1968) theoretical essay. The prob- 
lems competition poses for the individual 
scientist have been discussed by Merton, Reif, 

and Reif and Strauss. . 

With a few exceptions (notably Gaston, 
1969, 1971, 1973; and Barber et al., 1973), 
most prior studies of the competitive behavior 
of scientists have been based on historical © 
materials, casual observation, and unstruc- — 
tured interviews with unsystematic samples of 
scientists. My own prior work of this type 
(Hagstrom, 1965: ch. H) also summarized- 
earlier research and provided the basis for 
most of the hypotheses to be tested with- 


- survey data in this report. 


METHODS 


The data to be presented are from proba- 
bility samples of mathematicians and statis- 
_ ticians, physicists, chemists, and biologists in 
U.S. universities offering graduate degrees in 
these fields. Mailed questionnaires and fol- 
low-up telephone interviews in the spring of 
1966 produced an 89 percent response for a 
total sample of 1,947. (The responsz rate for 
mathematicians, 83 percent, was significantly 
lower.) Analysis of the response rate for 
chemists showed that it was inversely related 
with university rank and had a curvilinear 
> association with productivity of articles and 
` graduate degrees, Thus, among chemists with 
no articles in the preceding two years, 90.3 
percent responded, among those with four 
articles 96.2 percent responded, and among 
those with sixteen or more articles, only 75.9 
percent responded. The average age of biolo- 
gists is greater than for the other disciplines; 
this outcome is mostly sample bias, a conse- 
quence of the lists of the populations used in 
sampling; but in part it may follow from the 


E greater tendency of biologists to take postdoc- 


toral fellowships and begin their teaching 
careers at a later age. Aside from these biases, 
the sample is representative of the larger 
population of the four disciplines studied. In 
some of the tabulations reported here, sci- 
entists from the four major fields have been 
treated together; when this is done weighting 
has not been employed. (Weighting could not 
produce unbiased estimates of all scientists 
engaged in research in these fields, since the 
population excluded foreign scientists, re- 
search associates, and government scientists; 
in any case, weighting would not affect the 
- conclusions drawn below.) Similarly, the tests 
of significance reported below are derived 
from formulae for simple random sampling 
and do not attempt to correct for the multi- 
staged sampling procedure (stratified by dis- 
cipline, clustered by departments, random 
within departments) or the relatively large 
fraction of finite populations included (sam- 
pling fractions ranged from 0.11 for biology 
to 0.21 for chemistry). This paper deals only 


with the 89 percent of the sample who ` 


reported being currently engaged in research. 
Not all questions were asked in the telephone 
interviews, so that some of the data to be 
reported are based only on the 72 percent of 

the research scientists in the sample who 
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completed the questionnaire. Additional data 
on careers and the frequency with which 
respondents’ papers were cited were added 
from American Men of Science and the 
Science Citation Inaex. 

The first part of the analysis reports 
descriptive statistics-and cross-tabulations for 
individual respondeats. Many of the theoreti- 
cally interesting aspects of competition are 
primarily relevant zt the group level, and the 
second part of the analysis is based on 
correlations of the characteristics of thirty- 
five specialties; these data were produced by 
aggregating individual responses over special- 
ties. 


THE INCIDENCE AND SEVERITY 
OF COMPETITION 


. Competition is manifested, to the working 
scientist as well as to the observer of science, 
in the experience of being anticipated in 
presenting research results, or, in the vernac- 
ular, in being “scooped.” This occurs when 
one scientist has begun research on a problem 
and perhaps, essent.ally solved it, and another 
scientist publishes a solution before him. The 
incidence of compezition can be said to be the 
rate at which this occurs. Respondents were 
asked, “Scientists are sometimes anticipated 
by others in the presentation of research 


‘findings. That is, after they have started work 


on a problem, another scientist publishes its 
solution. How often has this happened to you 
in your career? (Please exclude cases where a 
solution to your problem was published be- 
fore you started your own work.)” The data 
in Table 1 show that over three-fifths of the 
respondents had be2n anticipated, 17 percent 
of them more than twice. These results are 
necessarily crude ar.d give no good idea about 
the probability of being anticipated in any 
particular research effort. Respondents were 
asked about anticipation throughout their 
careers, not for a fied period of time; and the 
phenomenon itself cannot be clearly defined. 
Thus, as we shall se2 below, some respondents 
may have been anticipated without knowing 
it; others may have exaggerated their competi- 
tive experiences by the natural tendency to 
feel anticipated when one simply has an idea, 
has not really devoted much effort to it, and’ 
discovers it in an earlier work (cf. Merton, 
1965: 23-5), thouga the question was worded 
to eliminate such interpretations. However, 
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Table 1. Frequency of Having Been Anticipated in a Scientific 
Discovery. in Entire Career by Field || 
A. 1718 U.S. Academic Scientists Engaged in Research r 
Theo- eri- Experi- ötkor j 
Number of Times Mathema- retical mental Chem- mental Bi tae Total 
Anticipated in Career ticians Physi- Physi- ists Biolo- is oe ota 
cists cists gists* £ = 
Never 46.5% 36.18 39.2%. 32.38 32.68 45.2% 37.4% 
Once or twice 40.5 42.6 46.7 49.5 48.4 43.2 46.2 
Three to five times 10.2 16.8 11.3 14.5- 16.1 9.7 13.33 
Six to ten times 2.5 3.9 2.1 2.1 . 2.2 0.6 2.2 
More than ten times 0.4 0.6 0.7 : 1.6 0.6 1:3 0.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(Number of cases) (284) (155) (291) (517) (316) (155) (1718) 
Chi-Square (after combining rows) = 28.5, 10df, P = .0015 


4’ Experimental Biology includes those in departments of Molecular Biology, Bac- 


terlology, Applied Microbiology, Plant Physiology, and Genetics. 
Biology includes Botany, Zoology, Anatomy, Ecology, and a few eyoee ees in | 


clinical, fields. 





Other 


-B. Comparable British Scientists 


Number of Times 


Sicists 








r High Energy P Academic . | 
Anticipated in Career Theoretical ** erimental** Chenists*** 
Never 37% 35% 30% 

Once or twice 51 57 53 

Three times or more 13 8 . 16 $ 
Total 100 100 100 
(Number of cases) (71) (131) (about 1 »500) 


** From 20 universities and 3 research laboratories in Great Britain (Gaston, 


1969: 200) 


#e* From all U.K. academic chemistry departments (Sinclair, 1971). 





confidence in these results is enhanced by 
their similarity to the distributions of re- 
sponses to similar questions in other surveys; 
results from two independent surveys of 
British scientists are shown in Table 1, panel 
B. British physicists tend to be anticipated less 
often than Americans; while the difference 
may exist because Gaston’s sample was re- 
stricted to high energy physicists, it is inter- 
esting to note that his respondents were more 
likely to have been anticipated if their re- 
‘search was influenced mainly by American 
scientists than if the chief influences were 
from continental Europe. Barber and his 
colleagues (Barber et al., '1973:66; Sullivan, 
1973) have reported results similar to those 
shown in Table 1 from surveys of U.S. 


biomedical research institutions. They show 


that 54 percent of their respondents had been | 


anticipated at least once, a smaller proportion 
than the 64 percent among biologists in my 
sample; the difference probably stems from 


the fact that their samples included a larger | 


fraction of persons whose research activities 
were slight in comparison to their clinical 
activities. 

Competition is severe when being antici- 
pated means losing all or nearly all recognition 
for one’s work; it is not severe when recogni- 
tion may be forthcoming for work somewhat 


different from the primary discovery or a 


replication of it. An indicator of severity is 
whether work is published if it has been 


anticipated. The data in Table 2, panel A, . 
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Table 2, 
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E EON of Anticipation for Publication, and Degree of Concern 
‘about Being Anticipated, by Field, for Scientists Engaged in Research 


r 
Se LR RA R A G: 
z] 
‘ - . 


_ A. "In the most recent case (of 


being anticipated), did you 
publish or will you attempt 

` to publish your research, 
results anyway?" 


Mathe- 
matics physics Physics #5tTY Biology Biology 


Experi- 
mental 


Theo- Experi- 


Tetical. mental Other 


Chem- 





£ 


` 


show that most work is published even if 
anticipated, although this- is less likely to 
occur in mathematics and theoretical physics, 


- fields in which the experimental replication of 


results is likely to be unimportant. 

Concern at being anticipated is a subjective 
state, although it has objective causes and 
consequences. In response to the question, 
“How concerned are you that you might be 
anticipated in your current research?” about 


- one-third of the respondents were moderately 


or very concerned, and one percent had 
already been anticipated (see Table 2, panel 
B). 


Disciplinary Differences ~ 


In my earlier work (Hagstrom, 


1965:73-81), I argued that the incidence of’ 


competition would be high when scientists 
can agree on the relative importance of 


No 595$ 50$ 26$ 32%. 228% 22% 
Yes, because my work is different 30 37 48 51 55 49 
` Yes, replication is desirable 1 5 8 3 8 - 9 
Yes, combinations of the above 
and other reasons 10 8 19 15 14 22 
‘Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
(Number who had been 

anticipated and responded) (145) ( 99) (176) (347) (208) ( 83) 

Chi-Square (corrected for continuity) = 83.7, 15df, P less than -0001, 

B. "How concerned; are you that Theo- Experi- Experi- i 
you might be anticipated in cane retical mental See mental pie 
your current research?" matics Physics Physics *5*'Y Biology °*°°°8Y 

I have already been anticipated 2% 2% ‘1% 1% 0.3% 2% 

Very concerned 3 6 4 . 8 6 5 

Moderately concerned 20 24 - 32 36 23 14 

Slightly concerned 36 37 31 34 34 51L 

Not at all concerned 39 31 32 22 37 48 

Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
(Number responding) (281) (154) (290) (519) (317) (155) 
Chi-Square (first two rows combined) = 78.6, 15df, P less than 


.0001. 


scientific problems and when many are able to 
solve these problems. It would seem to follow 
that the experience of anticipation would be 
most common in disciplines characterized by 
logically rigorous empirical theories and the 
wide diffusion of research skills and equip- 
ment. Mathematics lacks that contact with 
experience that singles out some research 
problems as critical; an infinite number of 
mathematical systems are possible and can be 
constructed, and the criteria for calling some 
systems more important than others, ‘and 
hence some problems more important than 
others, are vague and not compelling (cf. the 
discussions of the social characteristics of 
mathematical work in Fisher, 1967 and Har- 
gens, 1971). Nonexperimental biologists are 
perhaps also less likely to agree on the relative 
importance of problems, but for a different 
reason; they lack the general and. rigorous 
theories that can generate critical hypotheses. 
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For the same reasons, oranin is probably 
still less intense in such fields as sociology; the 
theoretical and methodological problems en- 
countered in the discipline may make it quite 
difficult to determine even if one work 
anticipates another. The importance of facili- 
ties is more salient in the contrast between 
experimental physics and chemistry; scarce 
equipment is more important in physics, and 
the resulting oligopolistic positions will tend 
to reduce competition in physics relative to 
chemistry. 

The data in Table 1 lend a little support to 
these speculations. Although the incidence of 
competition is least in mathematics and non- 
_ experimental biology, greatest in theoretical 

_ physics, and greater in chemistry than ex- 
perimental physics, the differences shown are 
small. When research productivity in the 
various fields is held constant (see below), the 
differences become still smaller and do not 
significantly differ from zero. (However, such 
statistical controls may not be theoretically 
justifiable; the same characteristics of a disci- 
` pline that make competition less intense may 
make it more difficult for workers to achieve 
a high rate of publication and be cited often.) 

In my earlier work Į also argued that 
concern at being anticipated ought to vary 
directly with the severity of competition. It 
follows that mathematicians and theoretical 
physicists, who are less likely to publish if 
anticipated, should be more concerned about 
being anticipated. The data in Table 2 do not 
support this hypothesis. Further analysis, con- 
_ trolling for productivity and professional age, 
shows no consistent tendency for those who 
were prevented from publishing by being 
anticipated in prior work to be moré con- 
cerned than others about being anticipated in 
their present work. Jerry Gaston 
(1969:236-44) has suggested that the lack of 
support for this hypothesis can be explained 
by the confidence that theoretical physicists 
and, by implication, mathematicians have in 
their ability to keep their work secret until 
they are ready to publish. 


` 


Antecedents of E Individual Char- 
acteristics 


Since respondents in this study were asked 
how often they had been anticipated in ‘their 
` careers, length of career ought to be related to 
frequency of anticipation. Such a.correlation 


} 


exists, but it is small (r = .16 between fre- 
quency of anticipation, treated as a five- 
category ordinal scale and logged years since 
degree); and those who received their doctor- 
ates before 1940 were less likely to report 
ever having been anticipated than those re- 
ceiving their doctorates between 1940 and 
1960. The data do not reveal whether this is a 


real cohort effect or a redefinition of the | 


meaning of “having been anticipated” with 
age. Larger correlations exist between mea- 


sures of research productivity and frequency ` 


of anticipation. Obviously those who produce 
little or who publish work of little interest are 
less likely to be anticipated than those who 
produce much work of great interest. The 
zero-order correlation between my five cate- 
gory ordinal index of experienced anticipation 
and the logarithm of the reported number of 
research articles published in the five years 
preceding the questionnaire is .288; the cor- 
relation between experienced anticipation and 
the logged number of citations to the scien- 
tist’s published work in the 1966. Science 
Citation. Index -is .266. When experienced 
anticipation is regressed against both of these 
productivity measures, years since doctorate, 
and binary variables for the four disciplines, 
both remain significant, with research article 
productivity accounting for more variance 
than citations received. Barber et’ al. 


(1973:69) and Sullivan (1973) present data - 
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showing positive zero-order correlations be- 


tween frequency of being anticipated and 
both articles and citations. Their results also 
suggest that articles and citations interact in 
their effects on being anticipated so that the 


effect of number of articles diminishes among 


highly cited scientists: those perfèctionists 
who are highly cited but publish little seemed 
as likely to be anticipated as the highly cited 
scientists who publish much. The data re- 
ported here can be made to show a similar 


pattern if articles and citations are dichot- 


omized at about their median values and 
frequency of being anticipated is dichot- 
-omized between “never” and ‘“‘at least once”; 
however, if frequency of being anticipated is 
dichotomized between two and three, the 
pattern is reversed, so that the effects of 


! Gaston (1971) shows that frequency of anti- 
cipation is also positively correlated with age and 
research productivity among British high energy 
physicists. 


x 
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number of articles increases with increasing 
` number of citations. This last is also shown 
when the product of logged articles and 
logged citations is introduced into the multi- 
ple regression to reflect their interaction 
(Table 3); the unstandardized slope of articles 
on frequency of being anticipated is more 
than twice as high for those with 100 citations 
than for those with no citations. Thus, it is 
among those scientists whose work interests 
others, as indicated by high rates of citation 
to it, that the quantity of research is most 
highly related to the frequency of being 
‘anticipated. 

As noted above, concern at being antici- 
pated in current work and inability to publish 
previously anticipated research are not clearly 

« related. Neither are concern at being antici- 
pated and productivity. Barber et al. 
(1973:70) present data showing a strong 
‘interaction between citations and articles in 
their relations to concern at being anticipated, 
such that the effect of number of articles 


Table 3, 


diminished with increasing numbers of cita- 


` tions. No such interaction was observed in my. 


data set. However, concern about anticipation 
is strongly related to both years since doctor- 
ate and frequency of past anticipation. The 
joint association is shown in Table 4. Only 9 
percent of those who had never been antici- 
pated and received their doctorates before 
1940 were moderately or very concerned; 
whereas, this was true for 69 percent of those 
who had been anticipated at least three times 
and received their doctorates after 1960. The 
experience of anticipation leads scientists to 
be concerned about the possibility in their 
current work. The negative association be- 
tween concern and professional age probably 
exists because the marginal value of each 
discovery is greater for younger men, and 
older men have learned that being anticipated 
is not very likely and does not necessarily lead 
to the loss of recognition for one’s work. 
Gaston (1971) has reported an age effect on 
the tendency to publish if anticipated among 


Regression of Frequency of Having Been Anticipated on Scientific 


Productivity, Years Since Doctorate, and Discipline, 1724 
Scientists Engaged in Research 





Dependent variable: 
Independent variable 


Constant 


Number of research articles 
published 1961-66 (log) 


Number of times cited in 1966 (log) 


Years since Doctorate (log) 
Physics ** f 
Chemistry*t* 

Biology** 


Log (articles) x Log (citations) 


Coefficient of Determination, R 


Frequency of having been anticipated in career* 


Model 1 Model 2 

_>b bete _b  ~_beta_ 
0.0906 --- 0.1577 -~--- 
0.3763 0.207 0.2812 0.155 
0.1344 0.119 -0.0135# -0.012# 
0.2972 0.112 0.2832 0.107 
0.0440 0.0248 0.0566# 0.0318 
0.0446# D.025# 0.0454  0.026# 
-0.0668F -0.037# -0.0558# -0.031% 

Sais --- 0.2832 0.107 

a 0.110 0.115 


* A five category ordinal variable, numbers 0 through 4 
i corresponding to the rows of Table 1, panel A. 


Až Binary variables defined with reference to Mathematics. 


#f Not significantly different from zero at the 5 per cent level. 


b Partial regression coefficient. 


beta 


Standardized partial regression coefficient. 
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Table 4. ren about Anticipation in Current Research by requin of Past 
Anticipation and Year, of Doctorate, 1711 Scientists Engaged in:  . 
; Research = Fá |; 
š i Percentage Very or Moderately Concerned about Being 


Anticipated in Current Research, or Already 





Anticipated (Number of Cases) 


Year of 
Never Once or Twice Tees than Twice PORRA 

1939 or earlier 36% ( 47) 224 ( 222) 
1940-1949 39% ( 62) 23% ( 308) 
1950-1953 41% ( 54) 28% ( 252) 
1954-1957 62% ( 45) 38% ( 265) 
1958-1960 65% ( 26) 44% ( 226) 
1961-1966 69% ( 26) 47% ( 349) 
Total 24% (639) 37% (790) 34% (1711) 


Chi-Square (total column) = 123.2, 
Chi-Square (total row) a 75.3, 


British high energy physicists; the young are 
less likely to do so than those older. The 
possibility that there are many young_scien- 
tists like Janos Bolyai, who was so crushed at 
learning Gauss had anticipated his non- 
Euclidean geometry that he never published 
anything else in mathematics, is interesting; 
however, in my sample, age and readiness to 
publish if anticipated are almost independent 
of one another. I was able to replicate 
Gaston’s finding that those with many pre- 
vious publications were more likely to publish 
if anticipated than those with few—73 percent 
of those producing more than five articles in 


the preceding five years published after having. 


been anticipated; while only 57 percent of 
those with five or fewer articles published 
after having been anticipated. This may well 
be a trivial tesult—those with a propensity to 
publish do so—but it may indicate an opera- 
tion of the Matthew effect (Merton, 1968), 
with well known scientists finding it easier 
than others to have their work published if it 
has been anticipated. 


Consequences of Competition 


Competition may have both functional and 
dysfunctional consequences for science. The 
idea that competition allocates scientific ef- 
fort beneficially has been expressed persua- 


49% (282) 


15 df, P less than ,0001. 
6 df, P less than ,0001. 


sively by Michael Polanyi (1951, 1955). Since 
most recognition is given for discoveries con- ` 
cerning problems considered most important 
in the scientific community, and since scien- 
tists seek recognition,” they tend to try to be 
first to solve them. They publish their partial 
findings quickly, rather than dropping the 
bombshell of a completely solved problem on 
their surprised colleagues.” Thus, the competi- - 
tion indicates that important problems receive 
the attention due them. Indirect evidence for 
this is the large effect, independent of publica- 
tion rates, of the frequency of having one’s ` 
past research cited on the frequency of having 
been anticipated; further evidence will be 
discussed below when specialties are used. as 
units of analysis. 

At the same time, competition en some 


_ scientists to work on less important problems, 


and it insures that some scientists will seek - 
new ways, not the “easiest” and most obvious 


2 Obviously the desire for recognition is not the. 
sole motivation of scientists; see Fisher (1973). 

3Im periods before science became institu- 
tionalized, and in intellectual fields where a, scien- 
tific community is not institutionalized, the social. © 
recognition of discovery may not be expected, and — 
investigators will be less likely to work-on problems | 
considered important and less likely to publish their 
Be ee eee een neem 
science, see, e.g., Sarton (1957). 
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ways, to solve TE problems (for ethno- , 
‘graphic data, see Hagstrom, 1965:81-5 and 
Gaston, 1971). Respondents in this survey 
were asked, “Have you ever considered se- 
lecting research problems in a different, spe- 
cialty because there are toO many scientists 
conducting research in your area?” Six per- 
cent said they had already changed specialties 
for this reason. Of the remainder, among 


- those very or moderately. concerned at being 
, anticipated, 26 percent considered such a 


change; among those not at all concerned, 


‘ only 10 percent considered such a change. 


(These percentages have been standardized for 
years since doctorate, although the unstan- 
dardized percentages are almost identical.)* 
The argument for the functionality of 
competition among autonomous scientists is 


analogous to that about competition in eco- 


nomic markets. Competition in science also 
may have some of the dysfunctions of compe- 
tition in economic markets. It may involve 
unnecessary duplication of effort, as I shall 


discuss below, and it may inhibit cooperation. ° 


The competitive environment clearly places 
many scientists under stress. Some will tend 
to use, illegitimate means to win priority. In 
their studies of medical experimentation, Bar- 
ber and his associates (1973:ch. 4) found that 


‘Scientists who had been relative failures in 
their competition with others but who still - 


strived to achieve success were more likely 
than others to undertake ethically question- 
able research with human subjects. Other 
scientists will be tempted to fudge their data 


‘to produce acceptable results (see e.g., West- 


fall, 1973), but the public nature of science 
probably inhibits such practices (Hagstrom, 
1965:85). On the other hand, cases are well 


. known where ideas, or even data, are appro- 





*. Lemaine and his colleagues (1969) repert similar 


results from a study of about two-hundred research- . 


ers in several French basic research laboratories. 
Respondents were asked their observations of others’ 
reactions in situations where they “estimated their 


- chances of achieving priority were weak”; 56 per 


cent observed others modifying or changing the 
subject of their research in such situations, 63 per 
cent observed others working more intensely, and 52 
percent observed others publishing hastily. On the 
other hand, 19 per cent reported that they had 
themselves modified or changed the subject of their 
research when anticipation was likely, 18 per cent 
reported working harder and only 1.3 per cant 


‘indicated that they published hastily. 
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priated . without E the original 
sources. This theft of ideas ranges from 
outright plagiarism to a scientist’s learning of 
another’s research program and then working 
quickly and-covertly to obtain the results first 
(see discussions in Merton, 1957, 1963, 1965; 
Hagstrom, 1965:86f; and Gaston, 1971). The 
failure to recognize the research accomplish- 
ments of another scientist in accord with his 
expectations is the source of priority disputes. 
As Merton has noted (1961, 1963), there has ° 
been a decline in the frequency or at least the 
intensity of such disputes in recent decades. 
Important discoveries are rapidly communi- 
cated around the world, journals meticulously 
note the day and hour a manuscript is 
received, and most scientists acknowledge 
their indebtedness to others. Just the same, a 
large proportion of my respondents reported 
having been involved in cases of disputed 
priority. The following leading question was 
asked to legitimate affirmative responses: 
“From the time of Galileo to the present, 
scientists have occasionally become involved 
in disputes about priority in making discover- 
ies. Has any other scientist ever accused you 
of failing to recognize prior work in your 
papers?” Among those engaged in research, 12 
percent had been so accused (ranging from 10 
percent in mathematics and experimental 
physics to 17 percent in theoretical physics 
and nonéxperimental biology). A larger pro- 
portion gave affirmative answers to the ques- 
tion, “Have you ever found that another 
scientist has published results you published 
earlier without referring to your work?” A 
majority of the researchers, 52 percent, re- 
ported that this had happened; and Table 5 
shows that this proportion is much larger 
among the more productive scientists. Among 
the most productive, 44 percent felt that 
others had failed to properly acknowledge 
their work although they knew of it. These 
results demonstrate the sensitivity of scientists 
to proper recognition of their work, and they 
suggest a great potential for priority disputes 
in contemporary science. It is reasonable to 
believe that these controversies are not with- 
out consequences, for example in appointing 
persons to university positions and granting 
formal awards. 

Since most scientists are at least somewhat 
concerned about being anticipated in research, 
and since it is common knowledge that ideas 
about research hypotheses, methods, and so. 


' -that another scientist 
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failure to Receive Proper. pecveni on for Published Work Py Scientific 
Productivity, 1309 Scientists Engaged in Researcht > . 
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Table 5. 
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"Have you ever found |° . I, P 
has published results ' Number of Research Articles Published 1961-1966 sj 7 
you published earlier abe i A : á 

without referring to ' a : 
13-17 


6-8 - 9-12 


your work?" 0 -1 2-3 4-5 18+ Total 
- . MW i 
Yes, probably didn't. ©  ?. l l i aa 
know of my work 17% 410% 14$ - 28% 33% 28% .` 32% 36% 27% 
‘Yes, probably knew Be oe ; 
of my work** > 2 ç 11 20 23 34 37 44 - 25 
No |) 78 79 75 52 4439S 19 > 48. 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 _ 100 
(Number of cases) (65) (81) (204) (225) (217) ` (197) (2119) (201) (1309) . 


Chi-Square = 219.5, 14 df, P less than .0001. 
* Question not asked on telephone interview. 


** Includes 3.5 per cent of respondents aware of both 'cases where the offender 
knew and cases where the offender did not know. 


a 


forth may be appropriated by competitors, 
. many scientists keep their research secret until 
_their results have been published. This prac- 
tice accords with the results of small group 
experiments showing that there is less com- 
munication in competitive than in cooperative 
situations (see, e.g., Klein, 1956:35). Respon- 


research with other persons doing’ similar 
work in other institutions?” While most re- 
sponded that they would feel safe with all 
others, this proportion was markedly reduced ' 
as concern at being anticipated increased (see l 
Tabie 6); among those most concerned, more ° 
than one-fifth would feel safe in discussing 


dents in this survey were asked, “Would you 
feel quite safe in discussing your current 


their work only with “a few I can trust. 4 : 
The correlation shown in Table 6 corre-- 


ki 
? 


Secretive Behavior by Concern about Anticipation, 
.1710 Scientists Engaged in Research 


` 


Table 6. 
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í l Concern about Anticipation in Current Research 
“Would you feel quite safe in M 


discussing your current work Already e ` eo 
with other persons doing Anticipated Moderately Slightly. Not at All 
Similar work in other or Very Concerned Concerned Concerned 
institutions?” Concerned ` i a 
Feel safe with áll others 23% 28% 46% 68%" 
‘ r , i 
, Feel safe with most others 56 : 62 . 49 29 , 
+ 7 i 
Feel safe only with a few I | 
can trust 21 10 5, i 3. 
‘Total ` 100 100 - 100° 100 ` 
(Number of cases) . (114) (468) ` (547) 


(581) 


Chi-Square (two lower rows combined) = 193.8, 3 df, P less than .0001. . l = 
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songs to a product-moment Secs co- 
efficient of about .32. There are good reasons, 
in addition to measurement unreliability, why 
this correlation is not larger. ` 

Secretiveness is not produced by competi- 
tion alone. As Gaston (1971) and Fisher {1973) 
have suggested, some scientists will hesitate to 
discuss their results with others until con- 
vinced of their validity (see also Hagstrom, 
1965:89); Gaston suggests that “reticence” is 
` a better label than. “‘secretiveness” in such 
cases, The. varying social contexts of research 
‘ also affect secretive behavior. It is easier to 
keep secrets in a field such as chemistry, 
where a professor tends to work only with a 
group of graduate students, than in experi- 
mental high energy physics, where collabora- 


tion between faculty peers is likely; since 
secretive behavior is imitated, a self-sustaining 


culture in which this is common may be more 
likely to arise in chemistry than physics. 
Furthermore, the causal relation between 
. competitiveness and secretive behavior is not 
unidirectional. Gaston (1969) has pointed out 
that in high energy physics those who are 
most secretive may be least concerned about 
‘being anticipated because they are confident 


` of the uniqueness of their ideas and their. 


abilities to keep them secret. 

Secretive behavior has. both personal and 
social costs. It tends to isolate the individual 
- scientist. This takes some of the fun out of 
science and may reduce productivity by in- 
- hibiting valuable: feedback from others at the 
early stages of research. This personal cost, 
- lower productivity, is also a social cost. Other 
social costs might include duplication of 
effort -and a diminution of solidarity in the 
scientific community. Individuals may ` at- 
tempt to avoid’ these, costs by cooperating 
with their competitors on a “division of the 
problem”; this may be possible in small 
. specialties. Scientific organizations attempt to 

avoid these.costs by permitting individuals to 
”. “stake a claim” on a discovery by the publica- 
tion of abstracts. (This remedy may be a 
latent function of abstract publication.) For 
example, a mathematician may merely sketch 


out the proof of a theorem in the Notices of. 


§ Donald Pelz and Frank Andrews (1966: 248-56) 
found ` that competition and secretiveness were 
positively related in a variety of research settings. 
Secretive behavior was negatively and R 
correlated with scientific productivity only in 
younger research groups, however. 
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the OTE TN Mathematical Society: Howes 
such hasty publication is costly (Hagstrom, 
1965:92-8). Since the validity of such results 

can’t be fully evaluated, they may be dissem- 
inated without being exposed to valuable and 
pérhaps invalidatating replication. More ‘than 
38 per cent of the respondents in this survey 
felt that hasty publication was a serious 
problem in their research specialties; more 
than 46 per cent felt this way in theoretical 
physics and experimental biology. 


| 
COMPETITIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THIRTY-FIVE SCIENTIFIC SPECIALTIES 


Many hypotheses about competition in 
science cannot be tested adequately using the 
individual scientist as the unit of analysis. For 
example. I showed that scientists who have . 
often been anticipated in the past are ‘more 
concerned than others about being anticipated 
in their current work. This correlation prob- 
ably exists partly because such scientists 
continue to work in highly competitive areas. 
However, it is equally likely that other scien- 
tists working in such areas who have never 
been anticipated will also be concerned about 
being anticipated in their work. Such consid- 
erations led me to attempt to characterize the 
competitive. characteristics of scientific spe- 
clalties. — 

The set of scientists in a discipline who 
engage in research along similar lines can be 
called the scientific specialty. Most competi- 
tors in science will be members of the same 
specialty, and scientists will communicate 
most often and intensively with others in their 
specialties. Specialties in this sense are not 
clearly bounded social groups with clear social 
labels. (See the work on scientific communica- 
tion by Mullins, 1968; Griffith and Miller, 
1970; and Crane, 1972.) Furthermore, it is 
the very nature of scientific work to change 
intellectual boundaries and the social catego- 
ries associated with .them (Menard, 
1971:12-16). Thus it is difficult to unambigu- 
ously classify scientists, and many respon- 
dents resist being pigeonholed into a specific 

“specialty”; it is also difficult te measure the 
relative degree of specialization in a scientific 
community (Hargens, 1971). Despite these 
difficulties, specialties clearly exist and vary 
enormously in characteristics of interest to 
the sociologist of science. 
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= My i aiae were asked to indicate their 
research specialties; a check list was. provided 
with, the questionnaire, and written-in re- 
sponses or interview responses were coded 
into these categories. The original categories, 
taken from National Science Foundation lists 
and the categorical schemes of abstracting 
journals, included hundreds of different spe- 
cialties. Most of these included very few 
scientists, and closely related smaller catego- 
ries were combined to get categories: large 
enough for meaningful descriptions. The small 
specialty sizes resulted not only from sam- 
pling but are inherent in the nature of 
scientific specialization. For example, I ini 
tially divided mathematicians into fifty-three 
primary specialties and estimated the median 
size of these specialties for the population (of 
mathematicians in U.S. graduate departments) 
to be about forty-three; this figure is consis- 
tent with other reports (cf. Hagstrom 1967; 
Hagstrom, 1965:162-3; Crane, 1972). This 
grouping resulted in forty-six specialties, elev- 
en of which were very heterogeneous and 
were excluded from the. analysis for this 
reason. For each specialty a variety of arith- 
metic means, geometric means, and percent- 
ages were computed by aggregating data for 
individual respondents. 

The statistical results reported below were 
good considering the serious limitations of the 
approach. -> 

- 1. The scheme for classifying specialties is 
arbitrary in many ways, and different schemies 
might have produced different results. For 
example, a biologist might be especially inter- 
ested in new analytic techniques for studying 
the digestive system of liver flukes. His “spe- 
cialty” might be classified as some aspect of 
parasitology, digestive system physiology, or 
instrumentation; his work might also have 
some applied aspects. Furthermore, the spe- 
clalties finally constructed vary considerably 
in their heterogeneity despite the exclusion of 
those most heterogeneous (for example, the 
organic chemistry of, heterocyclic compounds 
_ and all of biochemistry are included here as 
comparable units). 


2. Although a specialty is ‘characterized 


here (with ‘the exception of one variable) by 
the characteristics of those for whom it is the 
primary specialty, in fact many more research 
workers contribute to it. Most scientists re- 
‘ported working in a number of different 


specialties; for those engaged in research, the’ 
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average number indicated. was 2.7 when a. 


' maximum of five could be checked. In some 


scientific specialties almost all research is 
contributed by those for whom it is not their 


- primary specialty (Griffith and Miller, 1970). - 


` 3. Given that scientists typically work in 
more than one specialty and change specialties 
often (more than one-quarter: of the sample 
had changed primary specialties in the pre- 
ceding five years), the characteristic of an. 
individual cannot be taken unambiguously as 
a characteristic of the specialty. For example, 
a scientist may be cited for research published ' 
in a specialty other than his primary specialty, - 
or he may have been anticipated in presenting ` 
research results for work done earlier in a 
different specialty. 

. 4. The number of cases epon for some 
primary specialties is quite small, and esti- 
mates of their characteristics may be unteli- 
able. For example, my description of “hetero- . 
cyclic compounds” in organic chemistry is 
based on at most twenty respondents; some 
averages may be based on fewer than twenty 
cases if questions were left unanswered or 
were inappropriate for a respondent. 

5. The analytical procedures used suffer 
from the usual problems of ecological correla- 
tions. While the aggregated measures for spe- 
cialties will be much more reliable than the 
measures for individuals on which they are 
based (see, e.g., Shaycoft, 1962), leading to 
less attenuation of correlations from unrelia- 
bility, artifactually high correlations may be 
produced by grouping units on the basis of 
proximity of specialization. Blalock 
(1961:97-114; see also Yule and Kendall; - 
1950:310-15) has pointed out that in such . 
situations the effect of an independent vari- 
able on a dependent variable may become 
confounded with the effects of other vari- 
ables, measured or unmeasured, which are 
uncorrelated with the independent variable 
but correlated with the dependent variable. 
among the smallest units of analysis. Given 
the theoretical reasons for using specialties as 
units of analysis, the appropriate procedure is . 
to measure and control as many such con- 
founding variables as possible. Given a small 
sample of specialties and much multi- 
collinearity among the variables, this is dif- `. 
ficult to do in the present case. 

Despite these problems, considering spe- 
cialties as microenvironments for research, as 
often traversed regions on a blurred: map of | 


t 
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science, can provide a better basis for testing 
some hypotheses about competitive behavior 
than considering only individuals. The results 
below generally accord with theoretical ex- 
pectations. 


\ 


Antecedents of Competition: Specialty Char- 
acteristics : 
` Product-moment correlations for fourteen 
variables characterizing specialties are shown 
in Table 7. The first two variables measure the 
incidence of anticipation and concern abou: it 
in the specialty, the next five. measure 2x- 
pected consequences of competition, and the 
remainder, are expected antecedents of compe- 
tition or possible controls. 
' The functional theory posits that the inci- 
dence of competition and concern about it 
. will be greatest in specialties perceived to be 
most important for further developments in 
science because the number of competent 
researchers relative to the number of known 


research problems will be greatest there. To 


" measure perceived importance I asked respon- 
‘dents, “How do most scientists in your 
_ discipline regard your primary specialty with 
respect to its importance for the future 
development of the discipline?” and took the 
proportion responding that it was more im- 
portant than most other specialties. It would 
have been better to have a sample of external 
judges rate the importance of specialties, tut 
that was not feasible. This measure of impor- 
tance has a correlation of .37 with the 
incidence of anticipation, not large but in the 
expected direction. It has larger correlaticns 
in the expected direction with average number 
of citations received (.49) and with the 
average rated quality of departments in which 

_ specialists are employed (58). 

The importance of a specialty is expected 
to affect competition by attracting research 
workers to it, thereby increasing what may be 
termed, following Durkheim, its “moral den- 
sity.” This density is not simply the numter 
of research workers in a specialty, because the 
specialties differ. greatly in the range of 
research problems they include. Lacking any 

_ precise measures of scope, I simply ordered 
the specialties into seven categories of in- 
creasing scope according to my knowledge of 
the areas. Thus, specialties such -as nuclear 
-magnetic resonance in experimental physics 
were given scores of one, while broader 
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, specialties such as physiology were given- 
Scores of six. “Density” was computed as the 
quotient of the total number of, scientists 
reporting work in the specialty (whether as 
their\primary specialty or some other) divided 
by this measure of scope. As Table 7 indi- 
cates, it has a product-moment correlation of 
26 with the incidence of competition, small 
but in the expected direction. However, the 
estimated density of a specialty has a correla- 
tion of only .04 with its perceived’ impor- 
tance. Since the perceived importance of a 
specialty was expected to affect the incidence 
of competition wholly through its effect on 
density, this result is anomalous. It raises 
serious questions about the adequacy of the 
theory or the measurement procedures used 
here. Theoretically, there are good reasons to 
expect the correlation between density and 
importance to be less than unity, since some 
important specialties may . require personal 
skills or facilities that few scientists can 
command. Even so, this reduced correlation 
should lead to an even lower correlation 
between the importance of specialties and the 
incidence of competition in them. Methodolog- 
ically, it is very difficult to measure both 
“importance” and “density:” Perhaps the 
incidence of anticipation may prove to be a 
better indicator of the moral density of 
scientific specialties than any convenient alter- 
native, to use it this way, however, one must 
assume the truth of the theory. On the other 
hand, a more objective indicator may be the 
rate at which work in them is cited in the 
scientific literature. The average number of 
citations to workers in a specialty has correla- 
tions of 53 with the incidence of anticipa- 
tion, .49 with the perceived importance of 
the specialty, and 34 with its estimated 
density. A superior objective indicator of 
specialty importance might be the extent to 
which work is cited by workers in different 
specialties (cf. Hagstrom, 1965:168-76), but I 
lacked the resources to distinguish between 
citations generated externally and those from 
other workers in the same specialty. In any 
case, it might be argued that the high correla- 
tions of average citations received with the 
other variables stem from processes at the 
individual level. Even if individuals were ran- 
domly assigned to thirty-five groups, there 
would be a sizable correlation between aver- 
age citations and average frequency of being 
anticipated at the group level. Small sample 
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Table 7. Product-Moment Correlations of the Competitive Characteristics of l 
3 ` 35 Scientific Specialties* , 


- 


Variable 


Variable Se a a e e a O a a a a 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
1. Average frequency of 
anticipation? . - 
2. Average concern about being 
anticipated® 47 - 
3. Average degree of secretive 
behavior® 31 44 - 
4, Proportion considering 
changing specialty because 
of competition 41 69 35 - 
5. Proportion not, recognized g r 
for prior work? 52 -04 -09 24 - 
6. Average rate of abstract , 
publication® -04 -13 -22 13-06 - 


7. Average degree of seeing 
hasty publication as48 
problem in specialty 45 15 15 4848 07 - 
8. Average perceived impor- 
tance of specialty in 
discipline 
9. Geometric mean, number of 
resegrch articles 1962- 
1966 
10. Geometric mean, number of 
citations work received 


37 27 +06 41 35 10 62 - 


49 09 11 11 58 -26 51 52 - 


in 19668 53 21 21 25 52 -22 53 49 78 `- 
11. Average number of years 
since Ph.D. -06 -54 -20 -37 25 14 01 -20 29 19 - 
12. Density of specialty! 26 24 31 20 13 -24 12 04 22 34 +14 - 


13. Average number of collabor-. 
ators among faculty in same 
department at present 

14. Average department faculty 
quality 








03 -20 -52 11 20 55 25 07-09 -12 +19 -26 - 
11 -04 01 20 25 28 43 58 31 36 .01 -02 16 


* Decimal points and’plus signs omitted. 


a Responses average over the three to five response categories listed in 
Tables 1 and 2. 

b Proportion responding "yes" to: "Have you ever found that another scientist 
has published results you published earlier without referring to your work?" 

c 


Mean response over four categories to the question; "How often--if ever--do 
you publish abstracts or letters reporting your research before finished 
articles are prepared?" l ! 


Mean response over four categories to the question: "Sometimes scientists 
complain that too many papers are published hastily, before the authors can 
really be confident about their results and before they can present enough 
details to allow readers to evaluate the results critically. Do you feel 
hasty publication is a problem in your own research specialties for this 
reason?" l i 
© Proportion indicating that their primary specialty is more important than 
others "with respect to its importance for the future development of the 
£ discipline." 


Self-reported data from questionnaire. 
8 Geometric mean of counts from Science Citation Index, 1966. . 
h Quotient of number of scientists:indicating the specialty as any of up to five 


in which they did research, divided by an index ranging from 1 to 7 estimating 
the scope of the specialty. 


1 From Cartter (1966); "biology" was given the university mean of biology 
departments rated. 
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sizes make it difficult to perform the analysis 
of covariance needed to explore this possibil- 
ity. l 
The average degree of concern about being 
, anticipated in current research correlates 
highly with the average incidence of anticipa- 
tion (.47) and with average years since the 
doctorate (—.54). The latter probably arises 
' from the effects at the individual level de- 
scribed above. The negative relation between 
concern about anticipation and the average 
amount of teamwork with faculty peers 
(—.20) tends to confirm Merton’s hypothesis 
- (1963:278-89) that “institutionally induced 
concern with priority is becoming over- 
shadowed by the structurally induced concern 
with the allocation of credit among collabora- 
tors.” 


Consequences of Competition: Specialty 
"Characteristics 


Competition tends to produce differentia- 
tion. When workers are highly concerned 
about the possibility of being anticipated, 
they tend to consider new lines of research. 

| The correlation between the average concern 
- about being anticipated and the degree to 
which workers have considered changing spe- 
cialties is .69 ; this is not reduced much by 
controlling average years since doctorate, 
which is negatively correlated with both vari- 
ables. 
: Competition is dysfunctional in some 
ways. It gives rise to priority disputes; the 
_ proportion of scientists saying their work was 
not properly recognized has a correlation of 
2 with the average frequency of anticipa- 
tion. Secretive behavior is perhaps more seri- 
ous, and the average degree of secretive 


behavior has a correlation of .44 with con- 


cern at being anticipated. Secretive behavior is 
strongly depressed as research is done in larger 
groups; the measure of secretive behavior has 
a correlation of —.52 with the average number 


6On the relation between specialty characteristics 
and citation counts, see also Cole and Cole (1971), 
where it is argued that specialty or field size has no 
necessary relation with frequency of being cited, 
and Menard (1971), where evidence is presented to 
show that “It is (specialty) growth, not size, that 
determines the incidence of citations.” On this point 
gee also Crane (1972:76-8). My attempts to measure 
specialty growth in this study failed to praduce any 
consistent results, ` ^ . 
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of intradepartmental faculty collaborating in 
current research. This effect is largely direct, 
not mediated by concern at being anticipated. 
The organization of work in large teams 
probably makes it difficult to conceive of 
keeping secrets. , 

While individuals may adapt to competi- 
tion by publishing abstracts and staking a 
claim to a discovery, the results for specialties 
do not. support the notion that making ab- 
stract publication possible is a response by 
scientific organizations to the problems of 
competition. Rates of abstract publication are 
negatively related to both experienced antici- 
pation and concern at being anticipatėd. 
Abstract publication is not correlated with 
regarding hasty publication as a problem (r = 
.07), and its small negative correlation with 
the. degree of secretive behavior (r = —.22) 
may result from the association of both 
variables with the average number of faculty 
collaborators. Thus, while the publication of 
Physical Review Letters may have been stimu- 
lated in part by intense competition in 
physics, the publication of similar journals in 
experimental biology and mathematics, and 
the relative absence of such publications in 
chemistry, may be causally unrelated to com- 
petitive pressures in these sciences (cf. Hag- 
strom, 1965:92-8). 

The degree to which hasty publication is 
perceived to be a problem is related in the 
expected direction to the incidence of compe- 
tition (r = .45), but its correlation with 
concern at being anticipated is small (r = .15). 
When average number of research articles and 
average number of faculty collaborators are 
held constant, the partial correlation between 
degree of hasty publication and frequency of 
anticipation becomes much smaller and 
statistically insignificant. These data, then, do 
not support the hypothesis that competition 
for priority is the major cause of hasty 
publication. 


Multivariate Analysis 


Using the hypotheses about causal priority 
discussed above, I made several attempts to 
determine the joint effects of antecedent 
variables on their consequents. The small 
sample size and the high correlations among 
some independent variables made it difficult 
to obtain statistically significant results when 


_a dependent variable was regressed on more 
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thantwo independent variables. The. path 


analysis shown in Figure 1 is thus a highly 


condensed, model of the theory discussed - 


above. All. the path coefficients approach 
being at least twice’ their standard errors; if 
other antecedent variables are added, their 
path coefficients are less than twice their 
standard errors. The diagram suggests that 
most effects of the antecedent variables on 
secretive behavior and consideration of spe- 
cialty: changes are mediated through concern 
at being anticipated. Teamwork, as indicated 
by average number of peer collaborators, has a 
direct effect ‘on secretive behavior, and failure 
to be recognized properly for past accomplish- 
ments has a direct effect on the tendency to 
change fields. Concern at being anticipated in 
, current work is affected by the experience of 
anticipation and years since the doctorate. 
Most of the variance in the four dependent 
variables on the right of the diagram is 
accounted for by the limited number of 
` independent variables included. The model’s 
major deficiency is its failure to explain 
variation in the. average frequency of being 
anticipated. To remedy this deficiency, one 
will need to do a better job of conceptualizing 
and measuring such variables as the moral 
density and rates of growth of scientific fields. 


' DISCUSSION: COMPETITION, REDUN- 
DANCY, AND INNOVATION IN SCIENCE 


The above data could be interpreted as 


indicating much wasteful duplication of effort. 


in the contemporary scientific community. 
Most scientists are anticipated at one time or 
another; their efforts on such occasions appar- 
ently have not been needed to advance 
science. Almost one out of every fifteen 
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scientists has already been anticipated in his 
current research or is very concerned about 
the possibility and an additional one-quarter is 
moderately concerned. These judgments must 
often be correct, implying that the scientist’s 
discoveries would be made even were he to 
cease his research. One might conclude that 
the scientific community operates inef- 
ficiently, and one might go on to speculate 
about the advantages of somehow rationally’ 
planning research to avoid duplication. © 
As Robert Merton has pointed- out 
(1963:244-8; 1968:60), such an interpreta- 
tion is probably mistaken because it neglects 
the functions of redundancy, confusing the 
meaning of redundancy as that which is 
superfluous with its meaning as abundance. 
The competition that leads to anticipation - 
and cases of independent multiple discovery is 
functional because it assures that discoveries 
important to scientific growth will in fact be 
made. In addition, it assures that discoveries 
will be incorporated in the body of current 
scientific knowledge; and it shortens the time 
required for this to occur. Competitors sel- 
dom approach a problem in identical ways, 
and when a discovery is made those who have 
been anticipated will perceive somewhat dif- 
ferent implications from it for future research. 
Merton, Gunther Stent (1972), and Thomas 
Kuhan (1970: ch. VI) have shown how ‘appar-- 
ently identical discoveries differ in, important 
respects, so that each has an element of 
uniqueness. Consider, as an extreme. example 
of independent multiple’ discovery if not of 
competition, the discovery of the first law of 
thermodynamics; had it not been for its 
independent discovery, by workers in quite 
different areas of science (Kuhn, 1962), its 
implications for problems in these different 
areas would probably not have been perceivéd | 
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“as ately: penpals also helps diffuse new 


ideas -by stimulating hard work and dis- 
‘couraging dilatory publication. The world 
might have had to wait many years for Charles 
Darwin’s work on natural selection had he not 
‘been, moved to publish in 1858 by the 


À ‘competition of Alfred -Russel Wallace. 


m 


Competitive processes are inevitable in'a | 


_ system in which Scientists are autonomous 
“and seek the social ‘recognition accorded those 


` who make important discoveries. Merton’s 


“work on multiple independent discoveries 
‘suggests that competition has not become 
. more intensive as the size of the scientific 


community has increased manyfold and as 


`“ scientists have come to command superior 


facilities in their work. Conversely, a re- 


duction in funding for science and the rumber 
of scientists would not likely lead to a decline 


in the frequency of multiple independent 


discoveries or cases of anticipation, if the 
organization of science were left unchanged. 


- It is thus important to distinguish the redun- 


dancy of scientific discoveries, which has been 


treated here, from the possible redundancy of 


‘scientists. J. Cole and S. Cole (1972) have 
„argued for the latter on the basis of the great 


inequality observed in the productivity of. 
_ ‘individual scientists. Whatever the merits of 


their argument, it does not apply to the 
redundancy of discoveries. In fact, the most 
productive scientists are most, likely to ex- 


_. perience being anticipated; and as the Coles 


note, the greatest scientists are most likely to 


' be involved in numerous cases of multiple 


_, independent discovery. 


On the other hand, the competitive char- 
acteristics of sclence might well-change if the 
Social organization of science changes. Big 
science, for example, requires such lerge out- 
lays of public fufids that the autonomy of 
individual scientists is almost inevitably re- 
stricted. While competition between groups in 
different laboratories in high energy particle 


: physics is still intense (see the examples in 


_ Gaston, 1971), one would expect consider- 
‘ably more planning in such fields as the 
exploration of.the ocean floor or 3atellite 


‘astronomy. The. competitive processes in such 


types of big science deserve cox: examination 


__ by sociologists of science. 


Redundancy will have the Nadin out- 


lined above only in actively growing fields of 


_» science (and, perhaps, scholarship). It is pos- 
_ sible to. imagine relatively sterile fields where 


~ 


Js’ not part o 
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/. 
M seems kiowa and where discov- 
eries close lines of research rather than‘ open- 
ing new ones. One hears’ about fields in which 


graduate students only. with much difficulty - 


find dissertation problems as yet unsolved. It 
would be rash to suggest examples, of such 


fields without detailed knowledge; experts in ` 


such areas as thermodynamics, eighteenth 
century English literature, or Marxist sociol- 
ogy can be aware of vital problems not seen 
by the casual observer. In any case, competi- 
tion in science has functional consequences in 
just such fields, for it forces innovation and 
differentiation. One of the strongest effects 
described above was between concern at being 
anticipated and the tendency to shift spe- 
cialties, and this dependent variable barely 
taps the exploratory behavior of scientists in 
highly competitive situations. 

Competition in science is thus associated 
with innovation and differentiation by the 
individual scientist. There is also strong evi- 
dence that competition .stimulates institu- 
tional innovation and differentiation. Ben- 
David (1960, 1971; Ben-David and Zloczower, 
1962) has shown that the greater degree of 
competition in the American university sys- 
tem, and earlier in the German universities, 
accounts in part for their greater scientific 
productivity and greater flexibility than the 


` 


Pad 


aay 


French or British university systems. Riesman ` 


(1958) has discussed how competition among 
American universities is related to innovation 
and maintaining academic standards. The link 
between individual and institutional competi- 


tion is to be found in the careers of scientists, . 


Individual competition can lead to major. 


shifts in careers only if institutions are flexible 
enough to provide new types of positions; and 
institutional competition becomes important 
when enough scientists seek career shifts 
because of competition for positions in their 
areas. The growth of psychology, for example, 
was facilitated by the institutional flexibility 
of the German and American university sys- 


tems and by intense competition in previously” 


established related academic disciplines (Ben- 
David and Collins, 1966). 
Compared to the positive functions of 


competition in science, the dysfunctions seem 
pr eae Competition in science ` 


clearly less im 
a zero-sum game, although it 
might seem this way to some scientists (see, 


e.g., Fisher, 1973:1114-16). A statement at- ` 


tributed to Socrates is apropos: 
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..I think that Homer was very right in Gaston, Jerry C. 


saying that “When two go together, one 
_ sees before the other,” for all men who 
have a companion are readier in deed, 
word, or thought; but if a man “Sees a 
thing when he is alone,” he goes about 
straightway seeking until he finds someone 
to whom he may show his discoveries, and 
who may confirm, him in, them (Plato, 
Protagoras 348d). 
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THE STRUCTURAL IMPLICATIONS OF SOCIAL SYSTEM 


SIZE: A THREE- LEVEL ANALYSIS* 


G 


_ John D. Kasarda 
University of Chicago 
American Sociological Review 1974, Vol. 39 (February): 19-28 


‘This study examines the structural implications of social system size on three levels of the social 
system hierarchy: the institutional, the communal, andthe societal, Cross-tabular and correla- 
tion analysis indicate that large size has a substantial influence on the internal organization of 
social systems at each level. The most pervasive effect of size is on the communicative structure 
of social systems. With expanding system size, disproportionately large amounts of human re- 
sources are drawn into the communicative components of institutions, communities, and socie- 
ties, Professional and technical functions likewise tend to increase disproportionately, but not `. 
nearly as much as communicative functions. Comparative analysis also shows that current 
research findings on the negative effect of size on the managerial structure of institutions may' 
not be generalizable to larger and more diffuse social systems. 


ociologists have shown a traditional interest 

in the structural implications of social sys- 

tem size. Spencer’s (1877) analysis of eth- 
nographic materials led him to infer that struc- 
tural change invariably follows from an in- 
crease in the size of communal units. Similar- 
ly, Simmel’s (1902-1903) work with social 
ageregates convinced him that the size of any 
group determines its internal structure. 
Durkheim’s (1933) comparative examination 


stead to study the problem in the context of 
formal organizations (Hawley, 1967).! 

objective of our paper is to examine the struc- 
tural implications of system size in and across 
institutions, communities, and societies. We 
shall try to ascertain if similar structural 
changes occur in these different types of 


‘social systems as they expand in size. We shall 


of the large segmented social systems of nine- ` 


teenth century China and Russia pointed out 
that mere increase in numbers was not a suffi- 


cient condition to bring about structural. dif- 


ferentiation. Along with an increase in mass 
(physical density), Durkheim observed, there 
must be an increase in interpersonal contacts 
(dynamic density) for structural change to 
occur. However, Durkheim viewed “dynamic 
density” to be largely predicated upon “physi- 
cal density” so that in the final analysis he 
also attributed structural change to a soclety’s 
increase in numbers (Parsons, 1937:322). 
Since Durkheim’s time relatively little re- 
search has been conducted on the influence of 
size on the internal structure of macro-level 
systems such as communities and societies. 
Contemporary sociologists have, for the most 
part, neglected this larger issue, preferring in- 


*The research reported herein was financed in 
part from funds granted to the University of Chicago 
Center for Urban Studies by the Ford Foundation. 
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also try to determine if any particular struc- 
tural component (or function) tends to domi- 
nate others in institutions, communities, and 
societies as they enlarge. Finally, we shall 
assess the generalizability to communal and 
societal’ systems of the current research 
findings and hypotheses on the structural ef- 
fects of size in formal organizations. 


l Some notable exceptions include Zipf’s (1941, 
1949) studies of allometric relationships between 
system size and socialteconomic diversity, Duncan 
and Reiss’. (1956) analysis of the structural charac- 
teristics of urban and rural communities, Clemente 
and Sturgis’ (1972) investigation of community size 
and division of labor, Kasarda’s (1972a, 1972b) 
studies of ecological expansion, and Mayhew’s 
(1973) examination of Mosca’s (1939) hypothesis 
relating proportion of ruling elite to political system 
size. Anthropologists, using data on primitive soct 
eties, also have examined the effects of social system 
size on degree of socio-cultural complexity. Naroll 
(1956) found an allometric relationship between 
settlement size and non-lineage associations. Like- 
wise, Carneiro (1967) showed that the number of 
traits in a single-community: society varies approxi — 
mately with the square root of population size. ~ 
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" HYPOTHESES 
Oi exploratory hypotheses are derived 


' from the principle of non-proportional change 


as formulated by Scottish biologist D’Arcy 
Thompson (1917) and explicated more re- 
cently by Kenneth Boulding (1953). In short, 
this principle states that as any orgaric-like 
system grows, the proportions of its signifi- 
cant parts or functions cannot remain con- 
stant. 
change rests on the premise that increasing 
size exacerbates particular system problems, 


„which in turn result in a disproportionate 


- growth in functions responsible for solving 


these problems. 
Perhaps the most critical problem large-scale 


-social systems face is maintaining communica- 


tion among their parts. To compensate for the 
increased problems of communicaticn,” we 


. would expect larger social systems to divert 


relatively greater proportions of their human 
resources to communicative functions. Our 
initial hypothesis, therefore, is that as -nstitu- 


‘tions, communities, and societies enlarge, 


roles whose primary function is to aid com- 
munication will increase disproportionately. 

“A related problem which large social systems 
face is managing and coordinating their parts so 


‘that the system continues to operate as an 


integrated’ unit. This problem has reczived a 


: -good deal of attention at the institutional 


level (Akers and Campbell, 1970; Blau, 1970, 
1972; Blau and Schoenherr, 1971; Hawley, et 
al.,- 1965;, Hendershot and James, 1972; 
Holdaway and Blowers, 1971; Kasarda, 1973; 
Klatzky, 1970; Meyer, 1972; Pondy. 1969; 


` and Rushing, 1967, among others) with the 


bulk of the findings showing that the propor- 
tion of managers and supervisors declines with 
large organization size. The explanation of the 
negative relationship, as postulated ty Blau 
(1970), is that economics of managerial scale 
resulting from increased spans’ of control in 
large organizations exceed diseconomies re- 
sulting from greater complexity such zhat the 
total effect of large size is a decline in the 
proportion of managers and supervisors. If the 


` empirical findings and hypotheses for institu- 


tional systems are generalizable to communal 
and societal systems, then we would expect 
the proportion of managerial activities to 
decline in both communities and societies as 
they expand in size. 

` The third problem we shall examine is the of: 
fect of increasing system size on the propor- 


The ` principle of non-proportional, 
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tion of professional and technical specialists in 
social systems. The professional and technical 
specialist informs, advises, and supports those 
engaged directly in attaining the goals of the 
system. We hypothesize that increasing system 
size will be matched by a disproportionate. 
growth in professional and technical functions 
in social systems. This hypothesis is based on 
our belief first, that large system size gen- 
erates greater problems of information gather- 
ing, evaluation, and planning which can be 
handled more efficiently by specialized pro- 
fessional and technical staff and, second, that 
given the specialized nature of most profes- 
sionals and technicians, large social systems 
are better able to maintain these supportive 
activities on a full-time basis. The net result 
should be an increase in the overall proportion 
of professional and technical specialists in 
larger social systems. 

Taken together, the managerial, communi- 
cative, and professional and technical func- 
tions form the administrative fabric of social 
systems. What we are proposing, then, is not 
only will the overall administrative fabric of 
social systems change with increasing size, but 
also its significant parts (i.e., its managerial, 
communicative, and professional and tech- 
nical components) will be differently affected. 
As a consequence, we expect the internal 
structure of large social systems to be quite 
different from the internal structure of their 
smaller counterparts. 


DATA AND METHODS 


To examine the relative merit of our 
hypotheses, data were gathered to measure 
the managerial, communicative, and profes- 
sional and technical structure of institutional, 
communal, and societal systems. Institutional 
systems are represented by 178 school sys- 
tems ‘in the state of Colorado. We selected 
these school systems because they performed 
the same task, had a comparable technology, 
distributed themselves on a continuum of size 
and had clearly defined data on managerial, 
professional and technical, and communi- 
cative functions. The 1969-70 annual report 
of the superintendent of each school system ` 
(Colorado Department of Education, 1971) 
presents a breakdown by function performed 
of all the system’s personnel. We aggregated 
these data into four categories of employees. 
Those employees defined as performing mana- 
gerial functions include superintendents, assis- 
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tant superintendents, principals, assistant prin-> ` 


cipals, directors, assistant directors, adminis- 
trative assistants, business managers, coordi- 
nators, and supervisors. The communication 
category includes all secretaries and clerical 
personnel. Professional and technical staff in- 
clude guidance counselors, librarians, psy- 
chologists,. social workers, speech therapists, 
and school nurses. Instructional staff consists 
of all classroom teachers in the system. The 
relative size of the managerial, communi- 
cative, and professional and technical com- 
ponents of each school system is measured by 
the percent of personnel engaged in the re- 
spective categories. Our measure of system 
size is the total number of persons engaged by 
each school system. 

Communal systems are represented by 207 


communities in the state of Wisconsin with - 


populations less than 25,000. The 1970 Cen- 
sus of Population fourth count summary tapes 
(U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1972) were used 
to obtain data on each community’s occupa- 
tional structure. The fourth count tapes were 
used because published reports of the 1970 
census provide detailed occupational charac- 
teristics only for communities (i.e., places) of 
2,500 or more inhabitants. This precludes 
analysis of communities smaller than 2,500, a 
large and important set for the present analy- 
sis. In Wisconsin, however, small incorporated 


centers in non-metropolitan areas are treated . 


as minor civil divisions.* Sittce detailed occu- 
pational data on minor civil divisions are avail- 
able on the fourth count tapes, one can ex- 
tract the occupational characteristics of a 
large sample of smaller communities. 

For each communal unit, the managerial 
. component is measured by the percent of its 
employed residents classified as managers, 
officials, and proprietors. The communicative 
component is measured by the percent of its 
employed residents engaged in clerical and 
kindred activities, and the professional and 
technical component is measured by the per- 
cent of employed residents classified as pro- 
fessional, technical, and kindred. The size of 
the communal system is indexed by the total 
number of economically active residents. 


? Wisconsin is one of the six states which treats 
small incorporated centers (places) as minor civil 
divisions. The other states are Minnesota, New 
Jersey, North Dakoti, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, ano 
South Dakota. oh 
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Two methodological problems affected the 
selection of the sample. First, since the occu- 
pational data were secured from a.20-percent — 
sample of the total population, communities ` ` 
containing fewer than 150 employed residents 
were eliminated to reduce possible bias-caused 
by sampling error. Second, because these data 
were gathered ona de-jure rather thanade ` 
facto basis by the Bureau of the Census, com- - 
munity structure is not accurately depicted by 
census data for those communities that have a 
substantial proportion of residents employed - 
in large cities or other outlying communities. ` 
To mitigate the potential problem caused by 
commuting, our sample is further restricted to 
non-metropolitan communities that are at ° 
least twenty-five miles from any other .com- . 
munity of 25,000 or more. We believe that re- `’ 
stricting our sample to smaller,-more isolated 
communities improves the epistemic correla-. - 
tion between the sociological concept of com- 
munity and its measure, increases system 
closure, and lessens the likelihood that its vari- 
ous administrative functions will bé, per 


i formed primarily by large cities,’ 


‘The third type of social system, societies, 
are represented by all non-agriculturally based 
nations for which complete and comparable 
data are available on industrial and occupa- 
tional structure. Our final sample consists of 
forty-three nations which have more than 
one-half their economically active population 


engaged in either econdaly or tertiary activi- - 


ties. 

Occupational and tidus data for the 
societal units were obtained from ‘recent 
editions of the international Year Book > of 
Labour Statistics neancne Labour Of-. 


~ 


>We do not wish to convey the impression that 
our sample of communities is completely self-con- 
tained and free of the influence of large -metro- 
politan areas. Numerous studies have documented 
the impact that mass society can have on smal, 
relatively isolated communities (cf. Stein, 1964; 
Viditch and Bensman, 1958; Warren, 1972). i 

4 The forty-three nations for which complete and 
comparable structural data were available include 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Barbados, Belgium, 
Canada, Ceylon, Chili, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Germany (Rep. 
of), Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Libya, Luxemburg, Mauritius, Netherlands,. 
New Caledonia,. New Zealand, Norway, Panama, 


' Peru, Portugal, Ryukyu, South Africa (Rep. of), 


Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Tunisia, Trinidad 
and Tobago, United Kingdom, United States, , 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
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` fice, 1969, 1970). The managerial component 
` for each society is measured by the percent of 
its economically active population classified as 
_administrative, executive, and managerial 
workers. The communicative component is 
. indexed by the percent of economicelly active 
population performing clerical and related 
functions; and the professional and- technical 
component is measured by the percent of 
economically active population engaged in 
professional, technical, and related functions. 
system size is measured by the total number 
of economically active persons in each soci- 
ety. 

A total administrative component for the 
‘institutional, communal, and societal systems 
also was computed. This component was 
obtained by summing the number of manage- 
rial, communication, and professional and 
technical workers in each system and dividing 
by the total number of workers. Such a 
“measure is analogous to what has been labeled 
“administrative intensity” in research on for- 
mal organizations (Pondy, 1969). 

In determining the structural implications 
of system size, we shall focus on the magni- 
tude and direction of changes that occur in 
each structural component as the social sys- 
tems expand in size. We shall examine changes 
in the mean size of these components as we 
move from small to large social systems, and 
also compute product-moment correlations to 
measure the degrees of association and their 
levels of statistical-significance. 


Table 1. 


RESULTS 


Before we examine the implications of size 
for social system structure, it will be useful to 
présent the means and standard deviations of 
each structural component for our samples of 
institutions, communities, and societies. These 
are presented in Table 1. 

The relative size of the managerial, com- 
municative, and professional and technical 
components differ in and across system levels. 
Comparing the mean structural components 
for the three types of social systems, one may 
observe that communal systems have the larg- 
est components for every set of administra- 
tive functions. As a whole, administrative 
functions constitute approximately one-third 
of the functions performed by communal 
systems; whereas they constitute only about 
16 percent of the total functions performed 
by institutional and societal systems. Viewing 
the relative size of the structural components 
in the three types of social systems, we see 
that the managerial component of institutions 
clearly exceeds its communicative and profes- 
sional and technical components. However, 
the opposite is the case in communal and 
societal systems. Such discrepancies among 
institutions, communities, and societies in the 
mean size of their structural components 
should not be surprising given the diverse’ 
nature of these social systems. 

The important issue for analysis is: what 
happens to these structural components as 


Means and Standard Deviations of Selected Components 


of Social System Structure, by Type of Social System 





Institutions Communities Societies 
Structural Components (N=178) (N=207) (N=43) 
Managerial 
Mean ; 8.09 9.54 2.34 
Standard deviation (3.14) (4.78) (1.69) 
Communicative . 

Mean 3.98 11.92 7.93 
Standard deviation (3.41) (4.48) (3.58) 
Professional & technical | 
Mean 3.83 12.13 6.59 
Standard deviation (3.03) (5.74) (2.90) 

Tatal administrative 
Mean 15.90 33.59 . 16.86 
Standard deviation (5.35) (9.05) (7.09) 


social systems of each type expand in size? 
Table 2 tells us. It presents the total adminis- 
trative components and the managerial, com- 
municative, and professional. and technical 
components of institutions, communities, and 
societies by the size of: each system. The 
influence of large size on the total administra- 
tive component of social systems is positive 
and consistent across the three levels ‘of the 
social system hierarchy. The mean percent of 
administrative employees for our sample of 
institutions expands from 12.88 percent in 
the smallest institutions to 20.48 percent in 
the largest. Administrative intensity similarly 
increases from 31.59 percent in the smallest 
communities to 40.58 percent in the largest, 
as well as from 13.57 percent in the smallest 
societies to 25.17 percent in the largest. These 
positive gradients between the size of institu- 
tional, communal, and societal systems and 
their overall administrative structure suggest 
that a ramification of organizational com- 
plexity does indeed occur with increases in 
social system size. 

It is also important to note how the rela- 
tionship of managerial, communicative, and 


*The cut-points for the social system size 
categories were determined by plotting scatterdia- 
grams between system size and each structural 
component and selecting those intervals where struc- 
tural changes were most apparent. While this pro- 
cedure is somewhat arbitrary, we believe it is 
superior to dividing the size intervals into quartiles. 


Table 2. 
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professional and.technical functions to other 
system functions differentially change with in- 
creasing system size. For institutions, we - 
observe that the managerial component de- 
clines as the organization enlarges. This result 
corroborates recent findings on the negative 
influence of size on the managerial com- 
ponent of formal organizations. On the other 
hand, functions whose primary task is to aid 
communication increase dramatically with 
institution size. Likewise, professional and 
technical functions expand as the institutions 
enlarge. Since large organization size generates 
greater relative increases in communicative 
and professional and technical functions than 
it does a relative decline in managerial func- 
tions, a monotonic increase occurs in the over- 
all administrative structure of institutions as 
they expand in size. 

Looking next at structural changes in com- 
munities, we see that communicative func- 
tions again show the largest relative increase 
with expanding system size. Professional and. 
technical components also tend to increase 
with larger system size. However, the relation- - 
ship «of the managerial component to com- 
munity size is not systematic. Medium size 
communities have, on the average, greater per- 
centages of residents performing managerial 
functions than do either small or large com- ` 
munities. It is questionable, therefore, wheth- 
er findings on managerial scale among institu- 
tions can be generalized to larger, more. 
diffuse social systems. 


Mean Components of Social System Structure, 


by Type and Size of Social System 


A 





Total 
Type and Size of Administrative 
Social System Component 
Institutions 
Under 25 (N=71) 12.88 
25-99 (N=64) 17.11 
100-750 (N=33) 18.70 
Over 750 (N10) 20.48 
Communities l 
150-499 (N=128) 31.59 
500-1999 (N= 60) 36.23 
2000-5000 (N= 16) 38.10 
Over 5000 (N= 3) 40.58 
Societies 
Under 500,000 (N=11) 13.57 
500,000-5 million (N=#20) 16.80 
5-25 million (N= 9) 18.26 
Over 25 million (N= 3) 25.17 


Professional 


Managerial Communicative and Technical 
Component Component Component 
9223 1.19 2.46 
8.03 4.55 4.53 
6.49 7.29 4.93 
5.66 9.30 -5.52 
9.26 11.01 11.33 
10.03 12.99 13.21 
10.08 13.95 14.07 
8.57 18.08: 13.94 
1.72 6.49 - §.36 
2.18 7.98 6.73 
2.67 8.27 7.31 - 

4.64 12.56 8.00 


` 
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Product- Moment rao Coefficients between Size (Lọg) of Social 
Systems and Their Structural Components, 


by Type of Social’ System@ 


i Institutions Communities Societies 
Structural Component (N=1 78) (N= 207) (N=4 3) 
Managerial -.431 .045 .359 
(.001) (.2£8) (.009) 
Communicative .776 .3C2 .371 
(.001) (.0C1) (.007) 
‘Professional and technical ~358 2229 306 
i (.001) (.061) (.023) 
Total administrative »438 7300 .398 
(.001) (.001) (.004) 


This difficulty becomes even more appar- 
ent when we examine size-structure relation- 
ships for societal systems. The relationship 
between the size of societies and the propor- 
tion of their economically active population 


‘engaged in managerial-related functions is 


4 


_ exactly opposite that found in institutions. As 


non-agricultural societies expand in size, 
greater proportions of their functions are 
devoted to managerial tasks. Positive relation- 
ships also exist between the size of societies 


. and both their communicative and profes- 


sional and technical components. Consistent ~ 


with findings among institutions and com- 


munities, the communicative comporent of 


societies exhibits the largest relative increase 
with expanding system size. 
The results in Table 2 tentatively support 


our proposition that not only do the overall 


administrative structures of social systems 
change with expanding size but also that their 
significant parts are differentially affected. A 
major shortcoming of the analysis, however, is 
that we have grouped interval scale structural 
variables into size categories and simply com- 
‘pared their means. While presenting results in 
this manner illustrates the relative magnitude 
of the structural components at different 
levels of system size, the cut-points remain 
somewhat arbitrary and may mask important 


_ variation in system structure, 


To: avoid the problem of cut-points and 
examine more precisely the relationship be- 


- tween system size and structure we resorted 


to correlation analysis. Product-moment cor- 
relations were computed between the size of 


~ 


each social system and its structural com- 


' Blevels of statistical significanze are in parentheses. 


ponents.© Table 3 presents the correlation 
coefficients and theiz levels of statistical sig- 
nificance. 

As our previous data have suggested, large 
size generates greater degrees of administrative 
intensity in each of the three types of social 
systems. The correlations between size and. 
the total administrative components of social 
systems range from .320 for communities to 
438 for societies. Further examination of 
Table 3 indicates that the positive correlations 
between the size of the three types of social 
systems and their total administrative inten- 
sity results primarily from the positive influ- 
ence large system size has on communicative 
and professional anc technical functions. This 
is particularly so among institutions where a 
father strong negative correlation exists be- 
tween size and the proportion of functions 
devoted to managerial tasks. 

The inconsistency across system levels of 
the effect of size on the managerial structure 
of social systems is once more apparent in 
Table 3. These substantial differences in the 
correlations between system size and the 
managerial components of institutions, com- 


®The sizes of the social systems were transformed 
via logarithms (log, , ) zo reduce the skewed distribu- 
tion resulting from the presence in our samples of a 
few very large institutions, communities, and socie- 
ties. The mean logari -hms and standard deviations 
(in parentheses) of the institution, communal, and 
societal sizes are 1.70 (.58), 2.52 (.41), and 6.31 
(.76), respectively. For a theoretical as well as empir- - 
ical rationale for transforming system size via loga- 
rithms in studies of organizational structure, see 
Mayhew, et al. (1972). : 
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Table 4, 
Organization, 1970 


25 


4 


“Mead Percentages of Aduinisteative Personnel TE EE Managerial, 
Communicative, and Professional Staff Functions, by Size of 


t 





Organization Size EET N 
Under 25 (N#71) 76.90 - 
25-99 (N=64) 47.65 
100-750 (N=33) 35.23 
Over 750 (N#10) 27.78 


munities, and societies suggests that type: of 
social system exerts a strong interactive influ- 
ence. Hence, the generalizability to communal 
and societal systems of findings and hypothe- 
ses on managerial scale among institutions 
becomes problematic. 

Our other two hypotheses receive clear 
support from the data presented in Table 3. 
Positive and consistent relationships exist be- 
tween the size of institutions, communities, 
and societies and the magnitude of their com- 
municative, professional and technical 
components. The fact that the correlations 
between social system size and communicative 
functions are the largest in each type of social 
system further. supports the contention that 
communication is the most, critical problem 
faced by laige social systems.” 


ORGANIZATION SIZE AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


Having examined the influence of size on 
the relation of a system’s managerial, com- 
municative, and professional and technical 
functions to the whole, we next wish to 
determine how the composition of the admin- 
istrative fabric itself changes with expanding 


7To provide another test of this contention, cen- 
sus data were gathered on the proportion of resi- 
dents in 216 metropolitan communities (Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas) in 1970 who per- 
formed managerial, communicative, and professional 
and technical functions in each SMSA. Strong sup- 
port was in the offering. Correlation analysis of the 
relationship between SMSA size (log, ,} and the pro- 
portion of total employees devoted to managerial, 
communicative, ‘and professional and technical func- 
tions yielded coefficients of .05, .40 and .16, 
respectively. Cross-tabular analysis of the structural 
components by size categories showed communt 
cative functions exhibiting by far the steepest 
gradients with expanding system size. 


Communicative Professional 
Functions Staff Functions 
7.65 — 15.45 
26.80 25.54 
38.15 Coor ~ 
45.23 26.98 


, * 


system size. In conducting this final phase- of 


the analysis, we shall focus on institutions: _ 

We chose institutions over communities 
and societies for three reasons: first, our 
sources of data enable us to obtain more 
precise measures of managerial, communica- 
tive, and professional and technical functions 
for institutions than for communities or soci- 
eties. Second, the institutional units more 
closely approximate closed systems; and, 
third, since most studies of administrative 
structure have used institutional units, not 
only is comparability improved, but the likeli- 


-hood of adding to the research literature on 


organizational structure is also increased. 


What, then, are the implications of system. 


size for the relative magnitude of the func- 
tions which constitute the administrative fab- 
ric of institutions? This question is answered 
in Table 4 which presents the mean percent- 
ages of administrative personnel who perform 
managerial,. communicative, and professional 


and technical functions by size of the institu- . 


tional system. 
Decomposition of administrative personnel 


by functional task shows that .within small ° 


organizations, managerial tasks form the bulk 
of administrative functions. This should be ex- 


pected since in smaller organizations manage- 


ment has more direct contact with personnel 
and therefore less need for large clerical and 


professional advisory staffs. Indeed, it seems’ 


likely that in small organizations the magni- 
tude .of facilitative functions such as record 
keeping, communication, evaluation, and re- 
porting is small enough to be handled almost 
entirely by management. With the expansion 


of organization size, however, communica- 


tion, evaluation, and planning ,become in- 
creasingly difficult, resulting in larger propor- 


tions of administrative functions being drawn — 


a 
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over to clerical and professional staff func- 
tions. These structural changes are well illus- 
trated in Table 4 which shows that the pro- 
portion of administrative functions devoted to 
managerial tasks declines from 76.90 percent 
_in the smallest institutions to 27.78 in the 
largest institutions; while the proportion en- 
gaged primarily in communication increases 
from 7.65 percent to 45.27 percent, and the 
proportion performing professional staff func- 
tions increases from 15.45 percent to 26.98 
percent. The remarkable expansion of the 
communicative (clerical) elements with in- 
creasing system size again illustrates how im- 
‘portant they are in holding large organizations 
together. 

Correlation analysis of the relationship be- 
tween organization size and the proportion of 
administrative personnel devoted to manageri- 
al, communicative, and professional staff 
functions also yields impressive results. 
Product-moment correlations betweer. the log- 
arithm of size and the proportion of adminis- 
trative personnel devoted to such functions 
are,-.70, .72, and .30, respectively. In terms of 
explained variance, increasing organization 
size accounts for 49 percent of the decline of 
‘the managerial elements and 51 percent of the 
concomitant expansion of the communicative 
elements. Although the professional staff ele- 
ment of the administrative fabric is not as 
preatly influenced by organization size as are 
the managerial and communicative elements, 
size still accounts for 9 percent of its variance. 

In sum, the above results indicate that 
organization size has substantial.implications 
for the composition of the administrative 
fabric of institutions. Most affected by large 
size are those administrative tasks whose pri- 
mary functions are communication end man- 
agement. The strong opposing correlations, 
= however, indicate communicative functions 
increase with organization size at a much 
faster rate than managerial functions. The net 
result is a disproportionate amount of human 
resources being- drawn into communicative 
functions in larger organizations. 


SUMMARY AND INFERENCES 


While the findings of this study should be 
regarded as exploratory, they do suppcrt the 
general proposition that size has a pervasive 
influence on the internal organization of 
` modern social systems. We observed thai large 


size promotes greater administrative intensity 
in institutions, communities, and industrial- 
ized societies. Large size also differentially 
affects the managerial, communicative, and 
professional and technical structure of social 
systems. The most prominent organizational 
changes occur in communication. As institu- 
tions, communities, and societies. expand, 
substantially greater proportions of their per- 
nel are devoted to communicative (clerical) 
functions. It may therefore be inferred that 
the major role of holding large social systems 
together rests with those whose primary func- 
tion is facilitating communication. 

A second inference which may be drawn is 
that large size promotes an increase in the pro- 
portion of prefessional and technical special- 
ists within modern social systems. Two 
reasons are suggested for the disproportionate 
growth of professional and technical func- 
tions. First, large system size generates addi- 
tional problems of information gathering, 
evaluation, and planning which usually can be 
handled more efficiently by specialized pro- 
fessional and technical staff. Second, with 
larger numbers of system personnel to draw 
on the guidance and advice of professional 
and technical experts, relatively more can be 
effectively employed on a full-time basis. 

The third inference to be drawn from the 
present study is that research findings showing 
a negative relationship between size and mana- 
gerial structure of formal organizations cannot 
be applied to larger and more diffuse social 
systems. On the contrary, as we move to ever 
larger social systems the relationship changes 
from negative to positive. Perhaps the diverse 
nature of.the parts of communities and, more 
particularly, societies requires a greater com- 
plement of managers and officials to insure | 
the growing system operates in an orderly 
manner. Another possible explanation for the 
reversal in correlations is that as we move 
from institutions to communities to societies, 
the degree of system interdependence (or 
dominance) increases. Under such circum- 
stances, a working hierarchy emerges in which 
larger social systems perform  extra-local 
administrative functions for smaller systems. 
Since recent research on central place theory 
(cf. Berry, 1972; Berry and Horton, 1970) 
demonstrates that size is the single best indi- 
cator of hierarchical position, it seems more 
than plausible that the managerial compo- 
nents of large communities and societies are 
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influeniced by their extra -local administrative 
functions, __ . 

The final inference to be drawn ‘from our 
analysis contradicts the empirical generaliza- 
tion stated by Blau and Schoenherr (1971) 
that large organization size promotes an econ- 
omy of scale in administration. Our analysis 
of institutions implies that while large size 
does reduce the proportion of managers in an 
organization, it raises the relative proportion 
of other administrative personnel. The result 
is that the marginal savings in management 
overhead are exceeded by the marginal costs 
(in terms of manpower) of larger clerical and 
professional staffs. 

Savings in management overhead generated 
by large size may, in fact, be partly spurious. 
In large organizations, such administrative 
tasks as record keeping, evaluation, and re- 
porting are usually performed by specialized 
clerical and professional staffs. Indeed, in 
some organizations, professional and technical 
experts play a major role in the decision- 
making process.® To the extent that com- 
munication, coordination, and control func- 
tions are performed by specialized auxiliary 
personnel in larger organizations, savings in 
management overhead may merely be an arti- 
fact of the criteria of functional classification. 
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This paper examines the validity of the propositions that the growth of political democracy has’ 
reduced social inequality, and that political democracy mediates much of the effect of the level 
of economic development on social equality, Social equality is defined empirically in terms of , 
three variables: a measure of experience with social insurance programs, a measure of income. 
inequality; and a social welfare index. The anatysis of a cross-section of sixty western and 
third-world .countries (1960) indicates that the effect of the level of economic development on 
each dependent variable is positive and curvilinear, but that the bivariate effects of political 
democracy on the latter are quite spurious, once the level of economic development is taken 
into account, Political democracy exerts no significant effects (additive or non-additive) on 


social equality. 
recurring theme in comparative social 
A analyses has been that the growth of politi- 
-cal democracy, with its emphasis on politi- 
“eal equality, has resulted in more widespread 
social and material equality. The argument is 
often elaborated to incorporate the notion 
that economic development has resulted in 
higher levels of democratic performance, and 
that thesé two factors, in turn, have led to 
more egalitarian social systems. This paper 
seeks to assess the validity of this general 
viewpoint for a cross-section of sixty Western 
and Third-World countries. 

In the following analysis, the term “social 
equality” refers to the structural issue of the 
distribution of material rewards. Specifically, 
we shall focus on cross-national variations in 
the degree to which these (within-nation) 
distributions approach an egalitarian distribu- 
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meetings of the Midwest Political Science Associa- 
tion, Chicago, IHI, May 5, 1973. 
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tion, This definition is intended in particular 
to exclude an investigation of variations in 
equality of opportunity (for a discussion of 
the latter, see, e.g., Fox and Miller, 1965; 
Treiman, 1970), Equality of opportunity is an 
issue related to but distinct from the concern 
of the present paper, because great inequal-. 
ities in the distribution of material rewards 
may remain in the presence of substantial 
equality of opportunity. A concern:with the 
latter essentially involves a concern with the 
criteria by which material rewards are allo- - 
cated differentially: by contrast, this paper 
deals with variations in-the degree to which 
those rewards are in fact allocated differential- 


ly. ` 


+ 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


Central to the argument concerning the 
effects of democratic performance on social 
equality is the assumption that political equal- . 
ity is a major feature of more democratic | 
countries. For example, Lenski writés o 


Wherever democratic theory has become 

institutionalized, a dramatic new possi- 

bility has arisen: now the many can com- 

bine against the few, and even though 

individually the many are weaker, in con- : 
centration they may be as strong or strong- 

er (1966:318). 
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According to Lenski, democratic countries 
have three basic- characteristics which lead 
them to be more egalitarian. The first is 
universal (or near universal) adult suffrage. 
' Second, in democracies, the right of organized 
political opposition is protected in law and 
custom, Finally, such countries permit disad- 
vantaged elements in the population to or- 
ganize and engage in collective action in their 
, own behalf (Lenski, 1966:318). Consequent- 
ly, in more democratic countries, there is a 
greater number of channels available to groups 
Of lesser social or economic prestige for 
redistributing material goods more equitably, 
leading to a greater number of such efforts at 
redistribution. 

At the same time, it is often suggested that 
the degree of social equality also depends on 
the level of economic development. As a 
result, the basic argument is usually elabo- 
rated to’ suggest that political democracy 
exerts an effect on social equality over and 
above the effects of economic development. 
In fact, this elaborated model is critical to 
_ Lenski’s analysis. He maintains that as soci- 
. eties have moved from hunting and gathering 
„to advanced horticultural phases, the trend 
has been toward increasing social inequality, 
but that as societies have progressed from the 
_ agrarian to the industrial phases, this trend has 
been reversed (Lenski, 1966:437, Figure 1). 
That is, although agrarian societies are much 
less egalitarian than all other types of soci- 
eties, he argues that industrial societies are a 
good deal more egalitarian than agrarian soci- 
eties, and that this “constitutes a reversal in a 


major historical trend” (1966:313). He then . 


suggests that the prime cause of this “basic 
reversal” is the “‘rise and spread of the new 
democratic ideology” (1966:317), a process 
which he suggests can be captured in the 
following sequence: 


Technology a Economy — Polity —~ Distributive 
Pa / rp Y stem 
xX Y Z | 


where X, Y, and Z capture the effects of other 
factors (1966:436). 

Cutright has also argued that political 
democracy has important consequences for 
the distribution of material rewards. He con- 
cludes his analysis of variations in Social 
Insurance Program Experience (SIPE) with 
the statement that “The 74 correlation of the 
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SIPE index with the Political Representative- 
ness Index was found, after further analysis, 
to be related to variation in the SIPE index 
when the level of economic development was 
controlled” (1965:547)., Cutright’s discussions _ 
of income inequality (1967a) and social secu- 
rity expenditures (1967b), both intended in 
part as a test of Lenski’s theory,’ conclude in 
a similar vein by stressing the independent 
impact of the distribution of political power 
on the distribution of material rewards. In- 
deed, in one paper he argues that 


The results support Lenski’s contention 
that the size of the surplus and the 
distribution of power bear an important - 
relation to the degree of inequality in 
modern nations. Because of the 0.69 inter- 
correlation between our economic and 
political variables, and the -0.63 zero- 
order correlation of the Political Represen- 
tativeness Index with inequality, alterna- 
tive methods of dividing the explained 
variance between our economic and politi- 
cal variables would result in allocating a 
larger share of the explained variance in 
inequality to the Political Representative- 
ness Index (Cutright, 1967a:571, italics 
added). 


Clearly, both Lenski’s and Cutright’s dis- 
cussions recognize that a country’s level of 
democratic performance depends in part on 
its level of economic development. This of 
course is a long-standing proposition in politi- 


‘Here, Cutright assumes that the historical 
changes that occur as societies move from “agrarian” 
to “industrial” in Lenski’s typology are adequately 
captured by cross-sectional variations in levels of 
economic development for around 1960, an assump- 
tion also made in the analysis to follow. In other 
words, the terms “evel of economic development” 
and “level of industrial development” are used 
interchangeably in this paper. Note also that there 
has been some debate over the issue of whether or 
not Cutright’s Political Representativeness Index is 
in fact a measure of democratic development. Here, 
we take the position that the Index does tap the 
latter (at least in part), on the grounds that such an 
interpretation is necessary before Cutright’s papers 
(especially 1967a; 1967b) can in any sense be 
construed as bearing on Lenski’s analysis. For 
further discussion on Cutright’s Index, see Retzlaff 
(1965), Neubauer (1967), and Jackman (1973). 
Finally, the present analysis is limited in scope (for 
reasons of data availability) to non-communist coun- 
tries. 
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cal oe which is not without empirical 
support (e.g., Lipset, 1959; Cutright, 1963), 
although recent. research: suggests that the 
effect may be curvilinear rather -than linear 


(Neubauer, 1967; Jackman, 1973). In view of ~ 


this prior effect, Lenski’s and Cutright’s argu- 


ment-may best be represented initially. as a 


simple three-variable developmental sequence 
of the form outlined above, with political 
democracy mediating a good part of the effect 


of economic development on social equality, 


and where all effects are positive. 

Such a specification is also consistent with 
a growing body of literature on public policy 
formation in the American states. In his 
discussion of politics in the American South, 
Key (1949:307) suggested that political de- 
mocracy has a major impact on the distribu- 
tion of material rewards, arguing that as the 
proportion of the population participating in 
elections increases, and as political life be- 
comes more competitive, the relative political 
strength of the “have-nots”? increases; hence, 
they are able to secure policy outcomes 
advantageous to them. Key’s position closely 
parallels Lenski’s: both stress the importance 
of the extension of the suffrage to ‘more 
disadvantaged groups along with the growth 
of competitive elections. Building. on Key’s 
interpretation, more recent research has sug- 
gested that the importance of political democ- 
Tacy may increase as the policy under con- 
sideration becomes more redistributive (see 
especially, Cnudde and McCrone, 1969; 
Sharkansky and Hofferbert, 1969; Fry and 
Winters, 1970; and Sullivan, 1972). 
. An alternative hypothesis i is that the effects 
of democracy are spurious once the level of 
economic development is taken into account. 
Indeed, such an interpretation has been made 
in the American state politics literature. Thus, 
Dawson and Robinson (1963) and Dye (1965) 
among others have suggested that when socio- 
economic factors are held constant, the ef- 
fects of political factors such as party com- 


petition and legislative malapportionment on - 


welfare and other public expenditures are 
found to be spurious. On a broader cross- 
national scale, Kerr and his associates (1964) 
have also argued that a model of spurious 
political effects is more appropriate. They 
_ Suggest that democratic performance has no 
effect on the stratification system: instead, 
they stress the standardizing effects on social 
structures of -advancing economies and 


yy 
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modern technology which: lead to a con- , 
vergent pattern of development. Their major. 
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proposition relating to ‘this convergent model ` 


ig that the “logic” of industrialism in itself 


leads to a decreasé in the degree of material’ `. 
differentiation through a changing division of ` 


labor. An advancing technology and economy: 
continually repattern the occupational struc- 
ture in a manner which progressively increases 
the number of higher-level occupational roles 
(which require relatively high standards of 


education and at the same time command © 


relatively high economic rewards and social 


status). Thus, the middle of. the stratification | 


hierarchy becomes considerably expanded, 


while extreme cases of wealth and poverty . 


diminish, a change which leads to a reduction - 


in the absolute range of material inequality>In 


short, according to Kerr, et al., changes in the _ 


distribution of material rewards are a function 
of changes in the industrial and technological 
structure, and have little or nothing to do 
with the. nature of the. political structure 
(1964:especially 221-39). - 

The logic-of-industrialism hypothesis also 
taises the prior issue of the form of the effect 


of the level of economic. development on` 


social equality. Kerr and his associates imply 
that the effect is linear: industrial and tech- 


“nological development lead to.a corresponding . 
reduction in material inequalities. Although ~ 


based on a different set of premises, this 
argument is also congruent with both Lenski 
(1966:437) and Cutright (1967a; 1967b). 
Following Lenski, Cutright accounts for this 
reduction in terms of the “size of the sur- 
plus”: 
Populations in industrialized societies will 
demand equal distribution of the society’s 
product, and, because the amount of the 


surplus is so vast, the elite can afford to ~ 


give up some of the surplus and allow the 
masses to rise above the subsistence level. 


Societies with high levels of economic _ 


development will have an elite willing to 
make concessions and a population de- 
manding equality. If economic growth is 
maintained, the elite can continue to take 


~ 


an ever increasing absolute (but not rela- 


tive} share of the wealth produced by the 
economy (1967a: 564-5, italics added). 


While functional form is not explicitly dis- 
cussed here, Cutright’s use of terms such as, 
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“ån ever increasing share” strongly implies 
_ «that he regards the effect as linear. A similar 
view is expressed by such analysts as Kuznets 
(1955; 1963) and Kravis (1960), although 
> Kuznets notes that an examinatior of the 
time-series points to apparent exceptions. 
Data for some of his Western countries suggest 
that ‘in its early phase economic grcwth had 
little or no effect on the distribution of 
income, and that the’ linear effect occurred 
beyond this phase, although for otber coun- 
tries the dynamic effect appears to be linear 
from the beginning of his time series 
(1963:58-67). While the dynamic data are 
thus somewhat equivocal on the form of the 
effect, his cross-sectional data appear fairly 
consistent with the thesis of linear effects 
(1955; 1963; see also Aigner and Heins, 
1967). 

-Yet the. hypothesis of linear effeczs has not 
gone unchallenged. Some analysts have argued 
that the effect of economic development on 
material equality is curvilinear, that while the 
‘initial stages of economic development may 
lead to a more equitable distritution of 
material rewards, a threshold is reached at 
moderate levels of industrialization beyond 
which continued economic expansion and 
growth do not produce corresponding reduc- 
tions in material inequality. In -his vein, 
Goldthorpe writes: 


...the poorer the society, the g-eater the 
“skew” one may expect in its distributions 
of income and wealth alike... But there 
are no grounds at all. ..for regarding the 
regularity in question as manifesting the 
operation of some process inherent in 
industrialism—of some general economic 
law~which will necessarily pers.st in the 

._ future and ensure a continuing egalitarian 
trend, Rather, the possibility must be left 
quite open that where such a.trend exists, 
it may at some point be checkeé—and at a 
point, moreover, at which considerable 
economic inequality remains. In fact, in 
my assessment, the relevant data suggest 
that such a check may already be occurring 
in some of the more advanced societies of 
the West (1969:456). 


This discussion of curvilinear, threshold ef- 

fects implies a curve of the form cutlined in 
- Figure 1, with a strong positive slope from 
early to moderate levels of ecoromic and 


HIGH 


SOCIAL EQUALITY 





Low HIGH 
LEVEL OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Figure 1: Hypothetical Representation of the 
Curvilinear Effects of the Level of Economic 
Development on Social Equality. 


industrial development, which changes to a 
weak or zero slope at later stages of develop- 
ment. Goldthorpe’s argument is also stressed 
by Paukert (1968:107-8) in his discussion of 
cross-national variations in social security and 
related expenditures. It is also in line with 
data presented in a number. of single-country 
studies of changes in the distribution of 
wealth (e.g., Titmuss, 1962; Kolko, 1962; 
Lampman, 1962; Myrdal, 1963; Budd, 1970). 

The following analysis focuses both on the 
form of the effects of the level of economic 
development on social equality and on the 
ways political democracy may mediate those 
effects. First, however, I shall outline the 
empirical meaning attached to the concept of 
social equality itself. 


THE DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Social equality is empirically defined in 
terms of three variables. The first is primarily 
a measure of political efforts to redistribute 
wealth in a more egalitarian manner, while the 
latter two seek to capture the degree of actual 
material equality more directly (and may 
therefore be viewed in part as measures of 
policy impact or outcome). 


Social Insurance Program Experience (SIPE) ` 


This variable, adapted from Cutright 
(1965), has been updated with information 


+ 
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ministration (1969). These sources list five 


_major types of social security programs: work 


injury; sickness and/or maternity; old age, 
invalidism and death; family allowance; and 
unemployment insurance. Each country can 
thus be scored according to the extensiveness 
(i.e., the number of programs) of its social 
security coverage on an index that ranges 
from 0 to 5. Moreover, these programs form a 
Guttman scale — as presented above, they are 
ordered by an increasing level of “difficulty,” so 
that countries with unemployment insurance 
programs have the other four programs as 
well, and so on. Cutright (1965:540) reports a 
coefficient of reproducibility of .966 for this 
index, In order to gain a more refined measure 
which also taps experience with these pro- 
grams, each country is scored according to (a) 
its number of programs, and (b) the number 
of years in the period 1934 through 1960 that 
these programs have been in effect. Conse- 
quently, values on the SIPE index may vary 
from 0 through 135. 

I do not claim that this index measures 
actual social equality, as that would involve a 
series of rather heroic assumptions given the 
debates over what social security has achieved 
in terms of redistributing income and other 
material rewards (see, e.g., Titmuss, 1962; 
Parkin, 1971). However, while there are de- 
bates over the extent of such achievements, 
few debate the proclaimed intention of social 
security programs: namely, to reduce inequal- 
ities by establishing minimum standards. In 
this sense, SIPE is hypothesized as a measure 
of variations in levels of government commit- 
ment to, efforts at, and experience with 
redistributing income. Whether such efforts 
do in fact have consequences for the redistri- 


bution of material rewards is of course an . 


empirical question, to be examined below. 


The Schutz Coefficient of Income Equality 


The second measure of social equality is 
based on variations in the degree of inequality 
in income distributions. While data collected 
at the individual level would be most desir- 
able, we rely on a substitute measure pro- 
posed by Kuznets (1957; 1963), which indi- 
cates the degree of intersectoral income in- 
equality within national economies. Kuznets 


‘argues that this substitute is appropriate to 


the extent that it yields a rank ordering of 


— the’ United States Social Security Ad- 


` 


nations which: is the same as would be 
generated by a rank ordering based on dif- 


ferences in the inequality of distributions of 
individual income (Kuznets, 1963:19-22; in- 


tersectoral income een. is also discussed 
in Cutright, 1967a). 

Such, income distributions may be de- 
scribed in a number of ways, but it is perhaps 
most appropriate for present purposes to 
describe them in terms of the degree to.which 
they differ from a totally egalitarian distribu- 
tion. This is usually done with Lorenz curves 
(Alker and Russett, 1966; Cutright, 1967a), 
which, in the case of intersectoral income 
inequality, plot the cumulated percent of the 
labor force in each sector against the cumu- 
lated percent of the gross domestic product 
produced by each sector, and compare this 
curve with the line of perfect equality (i.e., 
the curve on which both percentage figures, 
are identical across all values). A variety of 
indices have been developed to summarize 
these distributions, most of which are empiri- 
cally equivalent (Alker and Russett, 
1966:358-72). In the following analysis, the 
coefficient suggested by Schutz (1951) is used 
to describe data presented in Taylor and 
Hudson (1972): this coefficient cumulates in 
either direction (from the point where the 
slope of the Lorenz curve equals unity) the 
difference between the observed slope and the 
line of perfect equality.” 

However, a modification has been made to 
these figures: the Schutz values have been 
reversed (100 — xj) so that they are positively 
related to the other indicators’ of social 
equality. Consequently, the higher the score 
of a country on the Schutz coefficient, the 
greater the degree of material equality within 
it. 


? Ali data in the analysis, unless otherwise noted, 
are from Taylor and Hudson (1972). Note that the 
choice of the Schutz Coefficient over others such as 
the Gini Index and the size of the smallest propor- 
tion-of the population with half of the wealth is 
essentially trivial in, terms of its empirical conse- 
quences, as these three measures are highly inter-cor- 
related (~ > .95). Data for fifty-two countries are 
from the main data set: the remaining eight observa- 
tions were estimated from figures presented in 
Russett, et al. (1964:245) and Cutright (1967a: 577). 
Thus, values of the Schutz Coefficient were obtained 
by separately regressing the scores from the main 
data set on the values presented in these two other 
sources respectively: the least-squares estimates gen- 
erated in this way were then used to interpolate 
values. 
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The Social Welfare Index 


~The third measure of social io is 
adapted from’ Hibbs (1973:57) and is an 


- additive function of four components. These 


components refer to 1960, and are as follows: 
physicians per million inhabitants; infant live 
births per thousand births; caloric cOnsump- 


tion per capita per diem; and protein con-. 


sumption per capita per diem. To give them 
equal weight in the index, the four compo- 
nents were each scored so that they have 
similar ranges. The Social Welfare Index was 
then created by taking the mean of a coun- 
try’s scores on those components for which 


. data were available. This method is proposed 


and used by Gurr (1968:1110) for handling 
missing data without needlessly sacrificing the 
number of observations available for analysis. 
In this instance, three countries have no data 
on live births, two lack data on caloric 
consumption, and another four have missing 
data on protein consumption. Most countries 
have data on all four components, and. in 
these cases the index is equal to the sum of 
the four scores divided by four. 

The main criterion used to select variables 
for the index was that they unmistakably tap 


- conditions of social welfare. One might object 


that these components actually gauge mean 
Jevels of welfare rather than distributions of 
human welfare. Such an objection would have 
merit with regard to an argument that Gross 
National Product could be used to measure 
the distribution of wealth, because in that 
case, mean levels and distributions are quite 
distinct given that there is no necessary upper 
limit or ceiling to the proportion of the 
national wealth that any one individual or 
group can accrue, In other words, aggregate 
levels of wealth by themselves tell us nothing 
about distributions because they obscure the 
extent -to which elites may monopolize that 
wealth in any one country. By contrast, the 
elements of the Social Welfare Index bear 
much more directly on distributions, because 
there is an upper limit on the extent to which 
elites can monopolize consumption of these 
commodities. As Hibbs observes, it is difficult 
to imagine high rates of live births, availability 
of physicians, and caloric or protein consump- 
tion being effectively monopolized by a nar- 
row group: “after all, a privileged elite can 


- only eat so much, produce so many children, 


or make use of so many physicians” (Hibbs, 
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1973: 57). We therefore argue ihat countries 
with higher scores on these variables are 
countries with more egalitarian distributions 
of nutritional and health benefits. A recent . 
study of ‘social inequality in Mexico (Hbivik, 
1971) provides more detailed data fully con- 
sistent with this argument, which also strongly 
support the argument that income inequality 
is highly related to inequalities in nutritional 
and health benefits. 


A Caveat 


It should be clear that the discussion of 
“social equality” in this analysis is couched in 
relative terms. That is to say, the variables just 
discussed enable a ranking of countries along a 
dimension of social equality.in the sense that 
some countries have a more egalitarian distri- 
bution of material rewards than others. How- 
ever, this should in no way be taken to mean 
that the highest-scoring countries on these 
variables are egalitarian in an absolute sense. 
In other words, even the highest-scoring coun- 
tries are still characterized by considerable 
inequalities in the distribution of material 
rewards and benefits.’ 


ANALYSIS 
The Impact of Economic Development 


We turn first to an examination of the 
form of the effects of the level of economic 
development on the three measures of social 
equality. The adequacy of the linear and 
curvilinear hypotheses here can readily be 
evaluated by comparing the regression esti- 
mates for the following equations: 


Y=a+bıX; +U (1) [linear model] 
Y =a +b1X1 —b2(X1)2 +U (2) [curvilinear 
Y =a + By XQ +E (3) models} 


Where: Y = 
Aj S 

XQ 2 

y = 


measure of social equality, 1960 
economic development, 1960 
Lu economic development, 1960 
estimated disturbance. 


If the linear model is correct,the parameter b, 
in equation (2) will be nonsignificant and the 
degree of fit achieved in equations (2) and (3) 


For a more complete discussion of these three 
measures of social equality, see Jackman (forth- 
coming: chapter 2). 


ry 


~ 
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will not be, significantly greater dai that AR 
(1). On the other hand, if the curvilinear 
‘hypothesis is more appropriate, in equation 
(2) bı will be positive and significant and b3 
will be negative and significant.* Moreover, 


' . the degree of fit achieved in (2) and (3) will 


' be greater than that of (1). If equations (2) 
and (3) are correct, they imply a threshold 
interpretation of the general form-discussed 
by Goldthorpe and others. The major dif- 
ference between the two nonlinear models is 
that if (2) gives a better fit than (3) we might 
infer that the curves for the measures of 
material equality may not only “flatten out” 


at higher levels of economic development, but, 


beyond some threshold actually decline." 

_ We proceed by estimating the three models 
separately for each of the three dependent 
variables introduced above: Social Insurance 
Program Experience, the Schutz Coefficient 
of income equality, and the Social Welfare 
Index. The measure of the level of economic 
development that we have taken is Energy 
Consumption (expressed in million metric 
tons of coal equivalents) per capita, 1960. 


ES 


‘A parameter estimate is considered “‘significant” 


in this analysis if it is at least twice its standard error | 


of estimate. This criterion is the same as examining 
the ¢ ratios associated with each estimated coef- 
ficient and rejecting those not statistically significant 


at the .05 level. Strictly speaking, this test is not. 


fully appropriate given that the sample of nations in 


this analysis was not chosen randomly. However, it ` 


does provide a useful a priori criterion in view of the 
fact that we are not treating either these or 
subsequent models as fixed. 
€ Equation (2) specifies a quadratic or second-de- 
gree polynomial: when the coefficient for the first 
term (b,) is positive while that for the second (b, ) Js 
negative, this curve begins with a positive slope 
which |passes through zero and then becomes nega- 
tive. By contrast, the (natural) sem#logarithmic 
model specified in (3) implies (when b, is positive) 
that the impact of the level of economic develop- 
ment on the dependent variables decreases as the 
former increases (as in Figure 1). This curve may, for 
all practical purposes, level off at higher stages of 
economic development; but unlike the second-degree 
polynomial, the slope never becomes negative. These 
transformations enable estimation of models that are 
linear in the parameters but non-linear in the 
varlables. Some good discussions of transformations 
are Goldberger (1964:213-8),° Draper and Smith 
(1966: chapter 5), Kruskal (1968), and Richards 
(1967). Note that these transformations are specified 
for substantive purposes, and not simply to maxi 
mize goodness of linear fit, which means that I am 
treating the raw metrics of the variables as interval 
rather than ordinal. 
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Other, available measures such as Gross Na- | | 
tional Product per capita or Gross Domestic. 
Product per capita would have yielded exactly - 


the same results in the analysis, as these three 
variables are so highly’ intercorrelated (r > 
98) that they can be considered theoretically 
and empirically equivalent. 


The least-squares estimates for the three ` 


models for each dependent variable are pre- 


sented in Table 1. While model (1) yields: . 


significant parameter estimates for all three 
variables, it is quite clear that the second and 


‘third models provide much better fits for 


SIPE, the Schutz Coefficient, and the Social 
Welfare Index.® Not only does the amount of 
explained variance ÇR?) increase substantially 


when we estimate models (2) and (3), but the - 


estimates for b, for (2) are without exception 
both significant (twice their standard errors) 
and of the predicted sign (negative), indicating 


. that the presence of curvilinearity is quite 


substantial and not due to chance.’ These 
considerations lead us to reject the linear 
hypothesis in favor of a curvilinear interpreta- 
tion for all three dependent variables. : 


However, while it is relatively easy to reject 


the linear hypothesis with ordinary goodness- 


of-fit criteria, the same standards do not. 
readily enable us to choose which curvilinear. 


model is more. appropriate, especially for 
Social Insurance Program Experience and = 
Schutz Coefficient of income equality. F 
the former dependent variable, the .R fon 
the logarithmic model is marginally greater, 
than that from the polynomial model; but the 
difference is not even statistically significant 

‘This judgment is based on co mparisons of the 
raw coefficients of determination (R*) in models (1) | 


and (3) with the corrected coefficient of determina- 
tion (R?) in model (2). R? adjusts the raw coef- 


4 


ficient for the number of degrees of freedom ‘lost — 


.through adding extra variables to the model, which is 


useful given that such additions necessarily produce 
some increment in -the raw coefficient (see 
Goldberger, 1964:217; Rao and Miller, 1971:13-21). 
In the present context, the raw coefficient of 


determination estimated for model (2) is not directly 


comparable to those estimated for models (1) and 
(3). Note that the substantive importance of this 
adjustment is an inverse function of the number’ of 
observations in the analysis. 

-TIt is substantial because the criterion of statistk 
cal significance is stringent in this test given that X, 
and (X,)’ are highly collinear (r = 918), and -given 
that multicollinearity has the effect of making . 
patameter estimates unstable and generally small 
vis a vis their standard errors: see Farrar and Glauber 
(1967) for a lucid discussion of this problem, 


‘ 
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- Table 1. Linear and Curvilinear Regressions on Level of 
Economic Dever onnent (N = 60) 
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at the .05 level (for the test used, see Cohen, significantly better fit tan the polynomial 
: 1968:435). In the case of income equality, (R? = .5198). 

the polynomial model gives a slightly better Consequently, we dese between the wo 
fit than the logarithmic model, but the dif- curvilinear models for the first two dependent 
ference between the R?’s here is even smaller variables on other grounds. First, there are 
than before. In fact; the usual bases of theoretical reasons for placing more emphasis 
statistical inference provide us with criteria on the logarithmic curve. In all three cases, 
for choosing between the models in only the the intercept term is smaller for the loga- 
case of the Social Welfare Index, where the rithmic than the polynomial specification, 
logarithmic model (R? = .6036) provides a which implies that the initial curve is steeper 


1 


in the former case than for the latter. Such a 


strong relationship at lower levels of economic 
development is exactly what we would expect 
in the light of Goldthorpe’s argument. Sec- 
ond; inspection of the scatter-plots (not pre- 
sented here) suggests that the negative slope 
“of the polynomial model at higher levels of 
economic development for all three - depen- 
dent variables may simply reflect an oversensi- 
tivity of this specification to the effects of the 
United States as an outlier. In short, on visual 
‘grounds, we might argue that the logarithmic 
model conforms more closely to the general 
pattern of the data with its steep initial curve 
which tends to level off at higher stages of 
economic development: this pattern most 
closely resembles the hypothetical curve pre- 
sented in Figure 1. - 

These considerations lead us to prefer the 
_ logarithmic model for Social Insurance Pro- 
gram Experience and the Schutz Coefficient. 
Such a specification is also consistent with the 
fact that this curve does provide a better fit 
than the polynomial for the Social Welfare 
Index. We therefore conclude that the simple 


relationship between levels of economic devel- `> 


opment and the distribution of material re- 
wards can appropriately be represented by a 
curve of the form implied by Goldthorpe, and 
that the linear model is inappropriate for 
these dependent variables. 


The Impact of Democratic Performance 


In view of these results, we turn to 
examine the relative merits of the model of 
developmental effects vs. the model] of spuri- 
ous effects discussed above in connection with 
the effect of democratic performance on 
social equality. These can readily be gauged 
from the estimates of the following equations: 


X3=a4+b,X2+U (4) 
Y =a +b1X2 +b2X3 +U (5) 


Where: Y = measure of social equality, 1960 


Xa Ln energy consumption per 
capita, 1960 


X3 = democratic performance, c.1960 
U = estimated disturbance. 


Note that in this model, the effects of 
economic development on social equality are 
specified as positive and curvilinear — the 
effects of the former on democratic perfor- 
mance are similarly specified as curvilinear, in 
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line with results reported elsewhere (J aaa 
1973). If the model ‘of spurious political 


. effects is correct, all coefficients will be 


positive except that b in equation (5) will. 
not differ significantly from zero. If a pure ' 


. developmental model is correct, all coef- 
_ ficients will again be positive except that b, in 


equation (5) will tend toward zero. 

The measure of democratic performance is 
designed to meet the criteria proposed and 
discussed by Dahl (1956), Downs (1957), and 
Neubauer (1967). It stresses electoral partici- 
pation, political competition, and access to 
information, and is the sum of four com- ` 
ponents. The first is the number of adults 
voting as a proportion of the total voting age 
population (Russett, et al., 1964:82-7). Sec-- 
ond is a variable describing the competitive- — 
ness of the party voting system developed in 
the Dimensionality of Nations Project 
(Rummel, 1966), which has five categories 
(ranging from low to high): no voting occurs; 
only plebiscite voting with a single party and 
no effective primary occurs; there is a single . 
party but channels for effective primaries. 
exist; there is a multi-party system but bans 
on extremist parties; and there is a multi-party 
system with no restrictions on extremist party 
activity. Third is a measure of electoral 
irregularity, which ranges from rigged through 
substantially irregular to’ competitive or rea- 
sonably free. This variable is presented in 
Taylor and Hudson (1972) and is based on 
judgments from parliamentary journals, news 
indexes, and country sources, in accordance 
with the conditions for free elections pro- 
posed by Mackenzie (1958:13-14)sie., an, 
independent judiciary, an honest and non- 
partisan machinery: for running the election, a 
developed party system, and a general ac- 
ceptance of the “rules of the game” which 
place limits on the struggle for power., The- 
final component of the measure of democratic 
performance is a measure of press freedom, 
presented in Taylor and Hudson (1972), and 
designed to “measure the independence of a 
nation’s broadcasting and press system and its 
ability to criticize its own local and national 
governments” (Lowenstein, 1966). This com- 
ponent is based on the judgments of panels of 
native and foreign newsmen on twenty-three 
aspects of the press, such as extent of legal 
controls, licensing, government ownership, 
and criticism and censorship. As with the 


Social Welfare Index, this index was created 
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Table 2. Regressions on Level of Economic Development and Democratic 
Performance (N = 60) 
a epee Intercept X, X; R? R? F 
hi 
. SIPE -61.3 21.69 * - 046 945 = .530 34.2 
{ 3.12 )** sbee 
C .751]*8« L-.022, 
“Schutz 44,7 5.30 .032 .402 .381 19.1 
Coefficient r 1.09 i .078 i 
-604 -051 
Social 63.9 18.16 .192 „611 „598 44.8 
Welfare { 2.53 } { .180 
: i «7417 C .106 


Index 


* parameter estimate 
** standard error of estimate 
*** standardized estimate 


X = Ln. energy consumption per capita, 
X, = democratic performance, 1960 


by taking the mean of a country’s score on 
each of these (equally weighted) components 
for which data were available (for fuller 
discussion of the measure, see Jackman, 
1973)., 

Estimated results for model (5) are re- 
ported in Table 2. They provide unequivocal 
support for the model of spurious political 
effects — for all three dependent variables, the 
parameter estimate for democratic perfor- 
mance (bz in equation (5)) is much smaller 
than its standard error of estimate. Moreover, 
the corrected coefficient of determination for 
equation (5): is no different from ‘the R? 
obtained in the estimates for equation (3). 
While the behavior of this coefficient by itself 
is not the best basis for rejecting the hypothe- 
sis, it does lend weight to the conclusion 
already drawn from the parameter estimates. 

In other words, the behavior of both the 
parameter estimates for democratic perfor- 
mance and the coefficients of detezmination 
presented in Table 2 unambiguously indicate 


. that any zero-order relationship between dem- 


ocratic performance and the distribution of 


‘material rewards is spurious, and results from 


the prior effects of economic development on 
both variables. No support is found for the 


* The zero-order correlations between democratic 
performance on the one hand, and SIPE, the Schutz 
Coefficient, and the Social Welfare Incex on the 
other are .400, .391, and .509 respectively. Note 
(from Figure 2) that the correlation betw2en X 2 and 


1960 


model of developmental effects: in all cases, 
b is not significantly different from zero. 
This leads us to question seriously-the hypoth- 
eses offered by Lenski, Cutright, and others. 
When democratic performance is specified as 
an intervening variable (assuming additive 
effects) it does not interpret or add to the 
basic relationship between economic develop- 
ment and social and economic equality. 


A Non-additive Specification 


However, before we dismiss the develop- 
mental hypothesis, one other possibility de- 
serves attention — namely, that the effects of 
democratic performance may be non-additive. 
Non-additivity might mean, for example, that 
while this variable has no separate effects on 
the dependent variables, it has a joint effect 
(joint with the level of economic develop- 
ment) on them. This argument is more com- 
plex than most with which we have so far 
dealt, and few analysts have made it an 
explicit part of their framework. Nonetheless, 
it does seem to be implicit in some discus- 
sions. 

Here, we return to Cutright’s analysis. In 
addition to the model of developmental ef- 
fects, Cutright’s conclusions about variations’ 
in Social Insurance Program Experience seem 





X3 is .566, which means that an evaluation of 
equation (5) is not constrained by the presence of 
muiticollinearity. 
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also to suggest a joint or non-additive effect. 
Thus, he writes that 


Nations at very high levels of econumic 
development are able to take advantage of 
stable government or positive political 
change, and they are likely to move toward 
completing the normal pattern of social- 
_ insurance programs. .., Again, if is seen that 
nations with the lowest level of economic 
development are not introducing social 
insurance programs even when they havea 
positive PRI [Political Representativeness 
Index] change. On the one hand, this 
reinforces the earlier conclusion that for 
these nations a rise in the level of the 
economy must precede the introduction of 
social insurance programs. On the other 
hand, a positive change in political repre- 
sentativeness will tend to induce econom- 
ically more-developed nations to introduce 
new social security programs (Cutright, 
1965:547). 


While there is no explicit mention of non-ad- 
ditivity here, Cutright seems to be arguing 
that democratic performance will generally 
affect SIPE only among more economically 
developed nations. The potential importance 
of non-additive relations in this area has also 
been more recently stressed by Cnudde and 
Neubauer (1969:524-5) and Strouse and 
Williams (1972). 

- Cutrightť’s discussion implies a straightfor- 
ward multiplicative interaction model, which 
we specify as follows: 


Y =a +b, Xp +b9X3 +b3X5 +U (6) 
Where: Y = measure of social equality, 1960 - 
X3 = Ln energy consumption per ` 
capita, 1960 
X3 = democratic performance, £1960 
Xs = X9.X3 
U = estimated disturbance 


Unfortunately, this specification is unsuitable 
in our data because of a severe multicollin- 
earity problem: that is, Xs is an almost 
perfect function of X,. Consequently, the 
parameter estimates are extremely unreliable 
and have large standard errors of estimate. 

An alternative to this multiplicative for- 
mulation of the interaction hypothesis is the 
following logarithmic specification: 


- 
-” 


, t 


Ln ¥=a+byln X1 +b2Ln X3 +U- (7) 


Where: X4 = energy consumption per capita, 


1960 and all other terms are defined 
as in (6). 


Equation (7) impHes 


bi „b 
Y=A.X, 1x3 tW. (8) 
Where: A = ef 
W= eU 


and all other terms are defined as in (6) 
and (7). 


Multicollinearity is less of a problem in (7) 
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because there is no separate interaction term ` 


as there is in (6) (the parameter for the latter 
was 63). Instead (7) is additive in the param- 
eters, and because of the transformation, 
additive in the variables. In view of the fact 
that it implies (8), the specification in (7) 
does not allow for additive or “main” effects 
in the untransformed variables. By excluding 


' the possibility of this latter kind of additivity, 


it maximizes the chances for inferring an 
interaction consistent with the Cutright hy- 
pothesis: that hypothesis requires that b, and 
b, will be significantly positive in the esti- 
mates for (7). 

Table 3 presents the least-squares estimates 
of equation (7) for Social Insurance Program 
Experience, the Schutz Coefficient and the 
Social Welfare Index. As is clear from these 
tables, the model presented in equation (7) is 
not supported for any of these three variables. 
In all three cases, the parameter estimates for 
b, are of trivial magnitudes and fail even to 
approach the sizes of their standard errors of 
estimate. Moreover, in two of the three cases, 
these estimates are negative, although Cut- 
right’s hypothesis clearly requires that they be 
positive. Because the logarithmic specification 
ignores the “main,” additive effects and there- 
by maximizes the chances for an interaction, 
the fact that the parameter estimate for the 
democratic performance index does not differ 


from zero in any of the three cases means that ` 


we may feel particularly secure about re- 
jecting the interaction hypothesis.? Phrased 


? Note that the specification of interaction and 
curvilinear models in this analysis is quite equivalent 
theoretically to the “within-strata” types of analysis 
proposed and used by Cutright (1967a; 1967b), 
among others, because such specifications enable a 
determination of the degree to which relationships 


i 


, 
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Dependent 


Table 3, Regressions on Level of Economic De CPER and Democratic Performance: 
‘ Logarithmic Interaction Model (N = 60) 
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Variablo Intercept Ln. X, 
Ln. SIPE 2.18 .396 * 
cette 
F.618 | 
' Ln. Schutz ` 3.96. „069 - 
Coefficient .013) 
; ~&29 | - 
Ln. Social 4.54 ~101 
Welfare i (.013 
Index [ .757 


* parameter estimate 
** standard error of estimate 
*&* standardized estimate > 


X, = energy consumption per capita, 1960 
X, = democratic performance, 1960 


differently, if the logarithmic specification is 
“stacked” to favor any one hypothesis, that 
hypothesis is the interaction argument: the 
fact that the latter is not supported by the 
analysis means that there is indeed little 
evidence in its favor. 


SIPE as an Intervening Variable 


The results of the last two sections show 
that political democracy exerts no effect 


(additive or joint) on social equality. They 


should not, however, be interpreted to mean 
that “politics” has nothing to do with the 
distribution of material rewards — after all, 
political life revolves around more than a 
democratic/non-democratic dimensicn. 

One alternative dimension of potential 
importance to the present analysis is that 
represented by Social Insurance Program Ex- 
perience. Recall that earlier in the analysis, 
SIPE was presented as a measure of policy or 
legislative effort; while the other two mea-' 
sures Of equality are seen as the principal 


among variables depend on the type (e.g., level of 
“development”) of country being considered. The 
advantage of specifying non-additive and curvilinear 
models is that it provides a more precise and reliable 


‘test, which (a) retains more degrees of freedom, and 


(b) is not subject to artificial fluctuatians in coef- 
ficients resulting from between-strata variations in 
within-strata variance. This last consideration is 


| particularly germane to the interpretation and con 


parison across strata of standardized coefficients 
generated from within-strata analyses. 


Cai 


~ Ln. X, R? R7. F 
-~.151 „349 ,327 15.3 
{ 302) 
-,061 
- 007 .386 =, 365 17.9 
( .050) 
[-.016] 
.014 .594 2579 41.6 
f .050 
.028 


(theoretically equivalent) endogenous vari- 
ables tapping outcomes. Thus, SIPE is seen as 


‘a Clearly political variable tapping legislative 


commitment to and experience in the social 
welfare domain. Whether or not such efforts 
do in fact reduce material inequality is a 
question of quite obvious policy relevance. 

These considerations suggest a possible 
causal ordering among the three dependent 
variables themselves. If SIPE is construed as a 
measure of policy effort, it can be represented 
as causally prior to the other two variables. At 
the same time, there are no: theoretical bases 
for specifying a causal ordering between the 
latter — instead, they are viewed as theoreti- 
cally equivalent or alternative empirical indi- 
cators of the actual degree of social equality. 

Consequently, we examine the following 
model, which specifies a mediating role for 
SIPE: 


X4 =a +b,XQ+U 
Yo =a+b1X3 +b3X4 +U 


(9) 
(10) 


Where: X2 = Ln energy consumption per 
capita, 1960 
X4 = Social Insurance Program 
Experience, 1960 
Y = Schutz Coefficient or Social 
Welfare Index, 1960 
U = estimated disturbance. 


To sustain the above argument about the role 
of SIPE, the estimates for these equations 


would need to be consistent with a model of 
‘ developmental effects. That is, the estimates 
‘of b, in. (10) would need to be positive and 
‘statistically significant. If the data are con- 
sistent with a pure developmental sequence, 
the estimates of b; in (10) will not differ 
significantly from zero, indicating that SIPE 
' mediates all the effects of economic develop- 
ment on social equality. However, the argu- 
ment presented above need not imply a pure 
developmental model in the sense that SIPE 
may still be an important mediating variable 
even if a direct effect from economic develop- 
ment to social equality remains. However, if 
the estimates' suggest that the effect of SIPE 
on the endogenous variables is spurious (i.c., if 
the estimates of b, in (10) do not differ from 
zero), the data will be inconsistent with the 
argument that this measure of policy effort 
has consequences for the distribution of ma- 
terial rewards. 

The estimates for equation (10) are pre- 
sented in Table 4: as the estimates for 
equation (9) have already been presented in 
the third row of Table 1 (a), they are not 
repeated here. The results indicate that the 
data are consistent with a model of develop- 
mental effects when SIPE is specified as an 
intervening variable. That is, the estimates of 
the impact of SIPE are, in both cases, more 
than twice their standard errors.-To be sure, 
economic development retains a direct effect 
on the endogenous variables, and thus the 
data are not consistent with an argument of 
pure developmental effects. Nonetheless, they 
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' are consistent with the interpretation “that 
SIPE is an important intervening. variable, 
which in turn reinforces the specification of’. 
SIPE as a measure of policy effort. The data 
are thus congruent with the argument that in 
this case, policy effort in the social’ welfare 
domain has in fact contributed to a reduction © 
in material inequality. This means that eco- 
nomic development is important, in’ part, 
because it leads to greater policy effort in this” 
domain, which in turn leads to a greater 
degree of social equality. 


DISCUSSION ad 

The preceding discussion points to a num- 
ber of conclusions about the effects of eco- 
nomic development and democratic perform- 
.ance on material equality. These are pre- 
sented in diagrammatic form in Figure 2: 
broken lines in this Figure indicate hypothe- 
sized paths for which there is no empirical 
support. 

, First, in line with the expectations of most 
analysts, the effect of the level of economic 
development on each of the three dependent 
variables is positive and moderately strong. 
However, this effect is curvilinear rather than 
linear, which implies that while industrializa- . 
tion results in greater social equality in the 
earlier phases of economic development, a 
threshold is reached in later phases of this 
process where the effects of industrialization — 
on social equality become progressively 
weaker. Thus, these results are consistent with 
the thesis-of threshold effects outlined in 








- Table 4. Regressions on Level of Economic Development and Social Insurance © 
Program Experience (N a 60) a 
D dent i = : 
Dependent Intercept x, x, D 
Schutz 51.0 3.54 * 094 444 0424 227 
Coefficient i A lia Ua 
„403 )*** rey 
Social 87.7 12.51 336 -670 | .659 58 .0 
Welfare aay 099) 
Index 494 383) 





* parameter’ estimate 
**® standard error of estimate 
hah standardized estimate 
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X2'= Ln. energy consumption per capita, 


1960 


X, ~ Social Insurance Program Experience, 1960 
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WHERE: Xo =Ln energy consumption per capita, '960 
Xz = democratic performance ,c. 1960 
X4 = Social Insurance Program Experienos, 1960 
Yi = Schutz Coefflotent of income equality, 1960 
Yə = Soola! Welfare Index, 1960 


Figure 2: Path Model with Democratic Per- 
formance and Social Insurance Program Ex- 
perience as Intervening Variables (N=60) 


Figure 1 discussed by Goldthorpe (1969) and 
„others, while they contradict the hypothesis 
of linear effects implicit in statements con- 
‘cerning the “logic” of industrialism (advanced 
by Kerr, et al. [1964] , among others). . 
Second, democratic performance exerts a 
positive bivariate effect of moderate magni- 
tude on each of the three measures of material 
equality, an outcome which is in line with 
- Lenski’s argument (1966) that political equal- 
ity leads to greater social equality. However, 
the more elaborate argument expressed by the 
model of developmental effects is not sup- 
ported by the data. That is, political democra- 
cy does not mediate any effects of the level of 
economic development on any of the depen 
dent variables. Instead, once economic de- 
velopment or industrialization is taken into 
account, the bivariate effects of political 
democracy on the measures of material equal- 
ity are found to be spurious. Thus, the 
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observed covariance tetween democratic per- 
formance and social equality is due to the fact 
that each is in part a (curvilinear) function of 
the level of economic development. 

Third, as an alternative to the model of 
developmental effects, an interactive model. 
was specified, on the grounds that the effects 
of democratic performance may be non-ad- 
ditive. This hypothess, drawn from Cutright 
(1965), suggests-that. economic development 
and political democracy exert a joint effect on 
social equality, and thus that those countries 
with high values on both variables are particu- 
larly likely to have more egalitarian distribu- 
tions of material rewerds. It is also compatible 
with the argument that- political democracy 
has no separate (additive) effect on social 
equality. Again, the data are not consistent 
with this model of ncn-additive effects, which 
means that political democracy has no dis- 
cernible impact (additive or multiplicative) on 
social equality, once the degree of economic 
development is taken into account. 

' In the last part of the study, the first 
dependent variable, Social Insurance Program 
Experience, was hypothesized as a-measure of 
political and adminisirative efforts to redistri- 
bute wealth ‘in a mcre egalitarian manner by 


. introducing social w2lfare programs. By con- 


trast, the second end third variables, the 
Schutz Coefficient and the Social Welfare 
Index, were introduced as more direct mea- 
sures of actual social equality (or policy 
outcome). Accordingly, it was argued that the 
former variable causally precedes the latter 
two. The analysis shows that this line of 
reasoning is quite congruent with the data: 
Le., SIPE is an important intervening variable 
which mediates part of the effect of the level 
of economic development on actual social 
equality. 

While this analysis indicates that political 
democracy is not related in any important 
causal manner to social equality, the last 
consideration does point to the utility of 
specifying “political ° variables precisely. That 
is, the above results should not be taken to 
mean that “politics” has nothing to do with 
the distribution of material rewards. After all, 
SIPE clearly taps pclitical factors, which as it 
turns out, have litte to do with how demo- 
cratic a country is In other words, these 
results indicate that social equality does not 
necessarily follow political democracy in a 
more procedural sense. It therefore seems 
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appropriate to shift our focus from this aspect 
of the political structure toward more specific 
policy efforts in the social welfare domain. In 
short, to say that democratic political pro- 
cesses are relatively unimportant in this area is 
not to minimize the potential impact of 
substantive political action. ` 

Finally, the fact that the results of this 
analysis- concerning the explanatory role of 
democratic performance run counter to. the 
conclusions of most other analysts deserves 
comment. I think there are essentially two 
reasons for the divergence: one centers around 
the question of measurement validity, while 
the other involves a theoretical consideration. 
Previous empirical studies which have argued 
that democratic performance plays an im 
portant explanatory role may not have mea- 
sured this variable accurately, in view of the 
theoretical importance attached by Lenski 
(1966) and others to political equality and 
participation. In the present study, demo- 
cratic .performance has been measured in 
terms of participation rates in competitive 
elections under conditions of free access to 
information. By contrast, previous empirical 
studies have relied on Lipset’s (1959) and 
Cutright’s (1963) measures of political democ- 
racy (or variations on them), both of which 
place great emphasis on the stability of 
parliamentary forms of government and very 
little on the criteria mentioned above (as 
Retzlaff, 1965; Neubauer, 1967; and 
Jackman, 1973, among others, have pointed 
out). Indeed, it is interesting to note that Fox 
and Miller (1965) use Lipset’s measure but 
refer to it as a measure of “political stability.” 
These considerations imply that one reason 
for the divergence of the results of this 
analysis from those of earlier empirical studies 
may be that those studies addressed them- 
selves at least as much (if not more) to the 
question of political stability as they did to 
the question of democratic performance, and 
consequently that their measures of the latter 
are invalid. This point is critical, because 
Lenski’s hypothesis is addressed specifically to 
the role of political democracy, as I have 
defined it in this paper. 

` The other reason for the divergence centers 
on Lenski’s (1966:318) explication of the 
process by which political democracy leads to 
greater social equality. He argued that the rise 
of democracy (a) extended the suffrage to 
disadvantaged groups, (b) protected their 
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rights to political organization and collective 
action-in their own behalf, which (c) resulted 
in such organization and action. In short; the 
growth of political equality and the willing- - 
ness of and activity by the disadvantaged to 
use their new power to redistribute goods 
more equitably are both critical to Lenski’s 
hypothesis. The present study suggests that 
the argument is incorrect, but further research 
is needed to specify exactly where or how the -~ 
process breaks down. At least two possibilities 
come to mind: either political rights were 
extended to less-advantaged groups but col- 
lective action by these groups’ in their own 
behalf did not result, or the right to organize 
for such collective action was not adequately 
extended in the first place. 


Appendix: List of Countries 


Algeria 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Barbados 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Cambodia 
Canada 
Ceylon 

Chile 
Colombia 
Congo-Leopoldville 
Costa Rica 
Cyprus 
Denmark 
Ecuador 

‘El Salvador 
Finland 
France 

West Germany 
Greece | 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
India 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

29 Jamaica T4 
30 Japan i 
31 Jordan 

32 South Korea 
33 Luxembourg 
34 Mauritius 

35 Morocco 
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36 Mexico ; 
37 Netherlands 
38 New Zealand i 
39 Nicaragua 
, 40 Norway 
41 Pakistan 
42 Panama 
43 Paraguay 
44 Peru l 
45 Philippines 
46 Portugal: 
47 Puerto Rico 
48 South Africa 


53 Thailand 


' 55 Turkey . 


59 Uruguay 
60 Venezuela 
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"POVERTY STATUS AND RECEIPT OF WELFARE AMONG 
MIGRANTS AND NONMIGRANTS IN LARGE CITIES* 


Larry H. Long 
Population Division 
Bureau of the Census 


American Sociological Review 1974, Vol. 39 (February): 46-56 


Data from the 1970 census show that black migrants to six of the nation’s largest cities were 
less likely to be poor or on welfare in 1970 than blacks born and raised in these cities. The 
cross-sectional pattern suggests that black migrants from the South may initially experience 
fairly high rates of poverty and welfare dependence, but after a few years the Southern 
migrants are more successful in escaping from poverty and welfare dependence than blacks 


`- native to large cities in the North. 


Among whites in the six cities there is no consistent relationship between migration status 
and being poor and on welfare, except for slightly higher than average rates of poverty and 


receipt of welfare among the Southern born. 


These findings are placed in the context of previous research on differences between 
first-generation black Northerners and second-(and later) generation black Northerners. Some 


explanatory hypotheses are offered. 


here is widespread belief im the United 
States that differing levels of welfar2 pay- 
ments greatly influence migraticn pat- 
terns. Since large cities generally have much 
higher welfare payments than rural areas and 
small towns, policy makers and administrators 


have often suggested that this differential at- 


tracts poor people to cities and is a major -eason 
for increases in welfare rolls of large cities. Em- 
pirical research has neither supported nor re- 
futed this explanation of the rapid rise in recent 
years in the number and properion of persons 
on welfare. 

This paper has three purposes. First, it will 
establish the widespread nature of beliefs 
concerning the relationship between migration 
patterns and differing levels of welfare pay- 
ments. Second, the validity of these >eliefs 
will be tested by examining what is already 
known about the motivation and characteris- 
tics of migrants and by examining data from 
the 1970 census on the inter-relationships 
among race, region of birth, recency of arrival, 

‘and the likelihood of being poor and on 
welfare in selected large cities in 1970. Final- 


*Reyised version of a paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the Population Association of 
America, New Orleans, La., April 26-28, 1973 
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ly, a set of explanatory hypotheses will be 
advanced to explain the findings and suggest 
future research strategies. 

Because the hypothesized link between 
migration and size of welfare payment is 
usually offered with respect to blacks, this 
paper focuses primarily on migration patterns 
of blacks. 


POPULAR BELIEFS ABOUT WELFARE 
AND MIGRATION 


The rapid increase in the number of per- 
sons on welfare (mostly Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children) teginning around 1966 
has been described as “startling” (Banfield, 
1969:89) and referred to as an “explosion” 
(Gordon, 1969:65; Piven and Cloward, 
1971:187). This dramatic change is often 
explained by contrasting what Southern states 
pay welfare recipients and what New York 
City pays and concluding that the large 
difference motivates poor people to move 
from areas with low average welfare payments 
to areas with high average welfare payments. 

Writing about welfare in 1968, Daniel 
Moynihan commented (1968:28) that “the 
differential in payments between jurisdictions 

. has to encourage some migration toward 
urban centers in the North” [emphasis in 


we 


original]. He noted that at the end of 1966 


New York state paid AFDC families an ~ 


average of $226.85 per month, while South 
Carolina paid $62.10; and in the years 
1961-65 New York’s caseload went up 104 
percent, while South Carolina’s went down 26 
percent. “There is no solid evidence,” wrote 
Moynihan (1968:28), “that migration had 
anything to do with these changes, but the 
possibility is surely strong, and it is absurd to 
suppose that a one-year residence restriction 
would discourage such obviously rational 
moves.” 

In spite of Moynihan’s acknowledgment of 
the absence of “solid evidence,” the idea has 
become widespread that differing levels of 
welfare payments attract to high-benefit areas 
large numbers of poor people who dispropor- 
tionately increase the welfare rolls. In a cover 
story on the economy, Time magazine 
(1972:74) referred to: | 


... the scandalous situation under which 


the citizens of states such as New York and 
Illinois in effect subsidize low tax and 
welfare levels in other areas, predominantly 
the South, whose poor still flock to the 
high-welfare states in order to collect more 
money. 


The Wall Street Journal asserted with 
almost equal force (Garnett, 1972:1) that 
Southern blacks “will continue to be attracted 
to the North, if only because the welfare 
payments are better.” 

Such statements apparently reflect the 
views of many Americans. In a 1969 nation- 
wide survey of 1,017 adults, 41 percent 
agreed with the statement that “A lot of 
people are moving to this state from other 
states just to get welfare money here” 
(Feagin, 1972:107). Only 31 percent dis- 
agreed with the statement, and 28 percent 
were uncertain of their views on this subject. 
Since the survey was nationwide and since 
persons in states with very low welfare pay- 
ments appear unlikely to agree with the 
statement, one could reasonably conclude 
that a majority of the population in states 
with above-average welfare benefits believe 
that “a lot of people” are moving in to avail 
themselves of welfare. | 


THE EXISTING EVIDENCE 


In view of these widely-held beliefs, it is a 
little surprising that so few tests of the 
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responsiveness of migration patterns to dif- 
ferences in welfare benefits have been made. 
Correlation studies of areal characteristics 
using size of welfare payment as one variable 
have been attempted (DeJong and Donnelly, 
1972) but their results are not conclusive. 


A methodological difficulty in such studies 


is the high correlation between median family 
income and average AFDC payment per farn- 
ily. For example, for-the fifty states and the 
District of Columbia the zero-order correla- 
tion between these two variables in 1970 was 


' 67, meaning that about 45 percent of the 


variation among the states in size of AFDC 
payment can be accounted for simply by 
differences in median family income (income 
data from 1970 census; AFDC data from 
National Center for Social Statistics for Feb- 
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ruary 1970). Rank-order correlation (Spear- . ` 


man’s rho) is even higher—.72. Thus one can 
conclude that there is a rather strong tenden- 
cy for states with high incomes to offer 
relatively generous welfare payments. * 

Traditional economic theory postulates 
that people in economically depressed areas 
tend to move to areas where income-earning 
possibilities are greater. But with correlations 
of areal characteristics, one cannot tell how 
many people who moved to high income/high 
welfare states moved for the high income and 
how many for the high welfare. 

Another approach is to interview welfare 
recipients about their residential backgrounds. 
Such evidence, however, is hard to evaluate 
without similar information on a control 
group of persons not on welfare. Nevertheless, 
based on correlation studies and data from 
interviews of welfare recipients, Steiner 
(1971:87) cautiously concluded that: 


f 

there seems reason to doubt that 
benefit differences between low paying 
southern states and high paying northern 
states are themselves pulling millions of 
southern blacks into the slums of New 
York, Newark, Chicago, Philadelphia, or 
Detroit. 


` 


1 Interestingly, for the fifty states and the District . 


of Columbia there is zero correlation between AFDC 
payment level and the percent of population re- 
ceiving AFDC. The zero-order correlation is —.03 
and rank-order correlation is —.04. In other words, 


states that put‘a high proportion of their population. 


on welfare are not necessarily generous toward the 
recipients. 
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. With interviews of welfare recipients in New 


York City, Sternlieb and Indik (1973:29) 
came to a similarly guarded conclusion. _ 
Piven and Cloward (1971) were less cau- 
tious in'dismissing the hypothesis. They deny 
that changes in the number of persons on 


welfare reflect changes in the number eligible. 


But even if such were the case, they note 
(1971:189-91) that migration could not have 
changed the number of persons eligible 
enough to account for the rise in the number 
of- welfare recipients that occurred around 
1966: The volume of black migration out of 
the South was fairly steady from year to year 
during the 1960’s and showed no increase that 
could account for the 1966 rise. During the 
1960’s the South actually experienced net 
inmigration of whites for the first time in 


‘many decades (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 


1971). 

Still, none of the above studies had direct 
information on residential background. of 
both receivers and nonreceivers of welfare. 
The Survey of Economic Opportunity, taken 
in 1967, “contains the first national informa- 
tion on receipt of money income from welfare 
programs, by migration status” (Beale, 
1971:305). This survey contained several 
questions on residential background, including 
one on type of residence (urban vs. -rural) 
when the respondent was sixteen years old. 
Beale tabulated current (i.e., 1967) type of 
residence with type of residence at age sixteen 
and.concluded (1971:305): 


Among blacks the rural-urban migrant fam- 
ily or individual was nominally slightly 
more likely than urban natives to have 
received welfare income assistance [during 
the preceding year]... However, these 
differences are not statistically significant 
from a sampling standpoint and, if real, 
would be rather minor in any meaningful 
effect on welfare programs. 


From the same data file other researchers 
prepared slightly different tabulations and 
limited consideration to the New York City 
metropolitan region. Their study concluded 
that “Negroes born in the area have a higher 


_ rate of welfare dependency than any but quite 


recent Negro migrants” (Lowry, et al., 
1971:41). The small number of cases, how- 
‘ever, prevented any firm conclusions, and 
there is legitimate doubt whether the example 
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of the New York City metropolitan area can 
be generalized-to other metropolitan areas. 

In short, no study has presented empirical 
evidence for the hypothesis that welfare pay- 
ments themselves have attracted large num- 
bers of persons to states or cities with high 
benefit levels. Most factual analyses of welfare 
have considered the hypothesis and refuted it, . 
but the evidence presented has not been 
entirely convin¢ing. To provide a-more defini- 
tive test, several tabulations were designed to 
take advantage of data collected in the 1970 
census. 


DATA FROM THE 1970 CENSUS 


The 1970 census contained questions on 
state of birth, county or city of residence in 
1965, and total money income in 1969 from 
various sources (including public assistance). 
Thus for individual cities we can identify 
persons born in and out of the state, sepa- 
rating the latter into those who moved to the 
city in question before 1965 and those who 
moved after 1965. In addition, Southernbom 
persons can be separated from the total 
population born in other states. The percent 
poor and the percent receiving public as- 
sistance income during the preceding year 
were tabulated for each of six major cities 
according to these migration categories. These 
data are shown in Table 1 for black family 
heads and in Table 2 for white family heads 
not of Spanish heritage. 

These six cities—New York City, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and Washington, D.C.—were chosen because 
each had at least 500,000 Negro population. 
The definition of poverty level is that cur- 
rently used by the federal government for 
statistical purposes and is based on total 
family income, size of family, and whether 
residence is farm or nonfarm (see U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1972: 29-31, Appendix B). 
White persons of Spanish heritage—excluded 
from Table 2—cansist of persons of Puerto 
Rican birth or parentage in New York City 
and Philadelphia, Spanish speaking people in 
Chicago, Detroit and Washington, D.C., and 
Spanish speaking people or people with a 
Spanish surname in Los Angeles. A family was 
considered to be receiving public assistance if 
any member reported any income in 1969 


‘ from this source. 
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Table 1. Migration, Receipt of Public Assistance, and Poverty Status , 
s for Black Families in Six Cities: 1970 
i ` New TPN l 
York P Chicago Detroit E a 
‘City $ ' ie 
Percentage of Families Receiving Public Assistance 
Total® - 208 4926 7 e258 8.2 
Family head: eoi 
Born in-state of 1970 residence 23.7 21.4 19.4 18.3 24,8 9.6 
Born in other states 22.0 17.9 iy ea 14,0 23.9 T2 
Moved to city before 1965 22.0 17.8 17 ck 13.9 23.8 7.6 
Moved to city after 1965 22.7 18.9 17.6 14,2 24.6 ` 4.5 
Born in South l 22.7 18.0 17.4 14.1 24.7 7.6 
Moved to city before 1965 22.6 17.9 17.4 14.0 24.4 8.0 
Living in South in 1965 25.6 19.2 19.6 13.6 29.2 5.1 
Living elsewhere in 1965 rA ES 18.8 15.6 16,0 23.8 4.3 
Incomplete migration data 20.7 20.6 16.8 15.5 23.9 8.6 


Percentage of Families Below Poverty Level 


Total* ' 20.7 
Family head: 
Born in state of 1970 residence 23.3 
Born in other states 19.9 
Moved to city before 1965 19.8 
Moved to city after 1965 21.6 
Born in South 20.4 
Moved to city before 1965 20.3 
Living in South in 1965 24.0 
Living elsewhere in 1965 19.0 
Incomplete migration data 22.8 


a5 20.6 18.8 21.5 15.6, 
24.4 23.7 22.9 27.4 7.9 
17.9 19.0 16.8 20.7 13.1 
1735 18.6 16.3 20.0 1345 
23.1 23.1 20.0 24.1 a ae 
18.0 19.4 17,1 21.4 13.6 
17.6 18.9 16.6 20.6 13.9 
26.6 27.5 22.7 31.4 12-6 
19.5 20.2 17.9 21.6 6.6 
24.2 21.1 20.9 20.8 17.9 


*Includes family heads born abroad and family heads with incomplete migration - 
data (i.e., with no report on either place of birth or residence in 1965). 


Source: 1970 Census of Population, Mobility for Metropolitan Areas, Tables 17- 
223; ° f : “4 


Table 1 shows that for each of the six cities 
, black family heads born in other states were 
less. likely to be on welfare than those born in 
the respective states. The differences are not 
great, but they are consistent; and it is clear 
that blacks born. out-of-state are less depen- 
dent on city welfare systems than those born 
in the state. | | 
In five of the six cases, black family heads 
who were recent migrants (since 1965) were 
slightly more likely to be on welfare than the 
early migrants. But even the recent migrants 
were less likely to be on welfare than the 
native blacks in each city. 
When we look at poverty status, the same 
kind of picture emerges—namely, blacks born 


in other states appear to be doing better 
economically than those born in the state 
where the city is located. For each city the 
percent below the poverty level is lower 
among blacks born in other states. In each 
city recent black inmigrants are more likely to 
be poor than early migrants, but even the 
recent inmigrants are less likely to be poor, 
than blacks native to the cities in question. 
The same pattern emerges when we look at 
blacks of Southern origin. In each city, blacks 
born in the South were less likely to be poor 
and less likely to be on welfare than blacks 
born in the states where each city is located. 
Recent arrivals from the South (since '1965) 
were usually more likely to be poor and 
: j 


t 
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Table 2; Migration, Receipt of Public Assistance, and Poverty Status, for White 
Families not of Spanish Heritage in Six Cities: 1970 





New i 
Phila- i Los Wash., 
Re delphia Chicago Detroit Angeles D.C. 





` Percentage of Families Receiving Public Assistance 





” 


Total®, 4.2 See 2.6 3.6 5.4 1.3 
Family head: 
Born in state of 1970 residence 3.7 3ed 2.4 3.4 5.0 1.6 
Born in other states 3.7 3.1 3.4 3.9 5.4 1.3 
Moved to city before 1965 4.0 i 3.4 5.9 Sd 2 
Moved to city after 1965 2.0 2..3 1.4 4.1 6.2 0.8 
Born in South 5.9 3.6 4.7 5.8 6.4 1.9 
Moved to city before 1965 6.7 3.9 4.9 6.0 6.1 2.0 
Living in South in 1965 3.4 3.0 5.1 5.6 4.3 2g 
_ Living elsewhere in 1965 Zst 1.4 3.3 5.4 8.1 0.9 
Incomplete migration data 6.1 4.7 3.6 4.9 6.5 1.5 


Percentage of Families Below Poverty Level 

Total® 6.7 6.3 5.5 6.2 5.5 4.2 
‘Family head: 
Born in state of 1970 residence 5.3 5.5 4.5 5.4 5.9 5-1 
Born in other states 4.7 4.9 67 5.9 4.8 3.3 
Moved to city before 1965 4,7 4.4 5.5 5.7 4.2 Sad 
Moved to city after 1965 4.8 6.6 6.5 re 6.6 3.6 
Born in South ' 6.6 6.7 8.4 8.7 6.3 4.9 
Moved to city before 1965 7.0 6.1 B.1 8.1 5.6 5.0 
Living in South in 1965 6:2- -1545 13.4 12.7 6.7 6.4 
Living elsewhere in 1965 4.8 4.9 6.6 10.1 8.5 0.9 
Incomplete migration data 8.9 9.6 7.6 9.5 7.1 5.6 


*Includes family heads born abroad and family heads with incomplete migration 
data (i.e., with no report on either place of birth or residence in 1965). 


Source: 1970 Census of Population, Mobility for Metropolitan Areas, Tables 17- 


dependent on welfare than early migrants 
from the South, and the recent arrivals from 
‘the South were even more likely to be poor 
than the urban natives. But in every case 
Southern-born blacks who had lived in the 
cities for five years or more were less likely to 
be on welfare and less likely to be pcor than 
the urban natives. 

In short, the information in Table 1 indi- 
cates that being born in one of the six cities 
can in some ways be a greater handicap for 
blacks than Southern birth. The urban-born 
blacks rely more on urban welfare institutions 
than all but the most recent migrants from the 

_ South. 
Do the same conclusions apply to whites? 


As Table 2 shows, the answer is generally no. 
Among whites there are no consistent dif- 
ferences between those born in their state of 
1970 residence and those born in other states 
with respect to being on welfare. But for each 
city whites born in the South were more 
likely to be on welfare than those born in 
other regions. 

Looking at poverty status among whites in 
the six cities, one finds that the total out-of- 
state-born persons are less likely to be poor 
than those born in their 1970 state of 
residence. But the Southern-born whites are 
more likely to be poor than either the whites 
born in other regions or the whites born in 
their 1970 state of residence. 


cidence of poverty among white family heads 
of Southern birth living in Chicago or Detroit 


-= in 1970. This may reflect the fact that these . 


two cities are known to be-major destinations 
of whites moving. from economically de- 
pressed Appalachian areas. ` 

Analyses. of this kind are -hampered by, 
troublesome non-response rates. In Tables 1 
and 2 the lines for “Incomplete migration 
. data” include persons who failed to report 
either of the two migration items—state of 
birth or county or city of residence in 1965. 
These non-responses are caused not only by 
respondents leaving the. questions blank but 
also.by machine malfunctions and other errors 
in data processing. For whatever reason, 
blacks were about twice as likely to be missing 
information on either of these two items as 
were whites. For the total U.S. population, 
4.4 percent had no information on state of 
birth (8.3 percent among blacks), and 5.2 
percent had no information on county or city 
of residence in 1965 (8.3 percent among 
blacks). 

It seems doubtful that having information 
on the non-responders would alter the pre- 
ceding findings. At least for blacks, the 
non-responders did not differ much from all 
blacks with respect to percent receiving public 
assistance or being poor. And the findings for 
blacks are consistent with the results of other 
recent empirical research on how inmigrant 


blacks differ from blacks born and raised in - 


large cities. These other studies will be con- 
sidered in the next section. 

The same kinds of tabulations as shown in 
Tables 1 and 2 were prepared for female 
family heads, as shown in Tables 3 and 4. The 
data for female family heads support the 
above conclusions. 

In five of the six cities, black women who 
head familiés: and who were born in other 
states were less likély to be on welfare than 
black women ‘born in’ their 1970 state of 
residence. And in all cities, black women 
heading families were less likely to be poor if 
born in other states. Even Southern-born 
` black women heading families were less likely 
to be poor or on welfare than black women 
born in their state of 1970 residence. Only 
among recent (since 1965) arrivals from the 
South. were black female- family heads more 
likely to be poor or on welfare than the urban 
native female family heads. 
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In Table 2 ‘note the relatively high ‘in- 


‘ 


Aa interesting comparison i in Tables 3 and 


‘4 is that black women who failed to respond 


to one of the two migration questions did not 
differ greatly with respect to being poor or on 
welfare from other black women who re- 
sponded to both questions. In contrast, white 


women who failed to respond to either: 


migration question were much more likely to 


be poor or on welfare than other white . 


women who answered both questions. Why 
these differences exist is not clear. 


_ DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 


For the six cities with the largest. black | 


populations, this paper has shown that blacks 
most likely to be poor and on welfare are 
those born and raised in the city ‘and living 
there at the time of the 1970 census. Only 
recent (since 1965) arrivals from the South 
were found to have rates of poverty and 
welfare dependence as high as blacks born and 
raised in their city of 1970 residence. 

That blacks having recently arrived from 
the South have higher rates of poverty and 
welfare dependence than earlier migrants may 


_ suggest either of two interpretations: (1) after- 


an initial period of adjustment the recent 
migrants from the South will be more success- 
ful in finding and holding jobs than blacks 
born in the cities where they were living in 
1970, that is, after a few years the recent 
inmigrants from. the South may come to 
resemble the earlier migrants; or (2) the recent 
black inmigrants from the South represent a 
change in migration patterns and will continue 
to have rates of poverty and welfare depen- 
dence as high as the urban born, that is, the 
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recent Southern migrants may not come.to - 


resemble earlier migrants. 

Only . time will decide which of these 
hypotheses is true. Several studies dating back 
to around 1960 seem to support the former. 
These studies have found that on several 
indices black migrants to Northern cities have 


lower rates of social disorganization than l 


blacks native to the cities. 

One of these studies is by Savitz on 
juvenile delinquency in Philadelphia. In a high 
delinquency section of the city, he studied 
about nine hundred Negro boys and found 


that those born and raised in the city. had ` 


higher delinquency: rates than the inmigrants. 
Savitz concluded that (1960: 16): 


~ 
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“Table 3: Migration, Receipt of Public Assistance, and Poverty Status, for 


: Families Headed 


` 





\ i New 
2 York 


` City 


Total* 43.0 
Family head: 

‘Born in state of 1970 residence 46.9 
Born in other states 45.2 
Moved to city before 1965 44,9 
Moved to city after 1965 48.4 
Born in South 46.0 
' Moved to city before 1965 45.8 
Living in South in 1965 48.3 
Living elsewhere in 1965 52.4 
Incomplete migration data 41.2 





y Black Women in Six Cities: 





1970 


nnna aree 


Phila- Los 


Wash., 
delphia Chicago Detroit Angeles. 


D.C. 


Percentage of Families Receiving Public Assistance 


40.0 42.8 40.3. 47.0 19.9 
43.4 44.8 44.4 45.7 21.9 
35.8 42.4 38.4 47.6 18.7 
35.4 42.1 37.7 47.2 19.1 
42.1 46.6 43.0 49.1 15.1 
36.2 43.4 39.3 49.2 19.3 
35.8 43.0 38.5 48.3 19.6 
43.4 52.8 44.7 56.1 16.8 
38.9 42.2 45.3 49.4 15.1 
41.9 38.7 40.3 47.7 19.5 


Percentage of Families Below Poverty Level 





Total® 40.4 
. ,Family head: 

Born in state.of:1970 residence 44.9 
Born in other states 39.6 
Moved to city before 1965 39.4 

Moved to city after 1965 43.0 

Born in South 40.0 
Moved to city before 1965 39.8 


Living in South in 1965 2.8 
Living elsewhere in 1965 43.9 


. Incomplete migration data 44.4 





43.6 ° 46.3 45.9 44,3 32.8 
Li 
48.4 50.4 51.2 50.4 35.5 
36.6 43,8 43,0 43.6 28.9 
36.0 42,8 40,9 42.5 28.9 
45.3 54.9 56.6 47.8 28.8 
36.9 44,9 43,7 44.9 29.3 
36.4 43.8 41.8 43.5 29,1 
49.8 64.7 64.4 58.3 32,1 
37.1 48.1 49.5 44.0 28.0 
48.8 46.0 47.8 42.0 37.0 


*Includes family heads born abroad and family heads with incomplete migration 
data (i.e., with no report on either place of birth or residence in 1965). ` 


Source: .1970 Census of Population, Hobility for Mstropolitan Areas, Tables 17- 


ea. 


There was no confirmation of internal 
migration as a disorganizing process in 
modern life. The migrants not only tended 
to be lower than the natives in the fre- 
quency and seriousness of delinquencies, 
but were also less likely to come from 
_ broken homes, have illegitimate siblings or 
engage in considerable intracity mobility. 


Unfortunately, subsequent studies of juvenile 
delinquency have not controlled for residen- 
tial background to confirm Savitz’s findings. 

. Kinman and Lee (1966) studied rates of 
imprisonment in Pennsylvania and found that 
among: blacks the rates were higher for those 


born in Pennsylvania than those bom in other 
states. Tilly (1970) in his study of “Race and 
Migration to the American City” emphasized 
the studies by Savitz and Kinman and Lee. 
Crain and Weisman (1972) did a study 
based on interviews made in 1966 of a sample 
of adult blacks living in the North. Comparing 
blacks born in the North with migrants from 
the South who moved North before and after 
age ten, Crain and Weisman concluded 
(1972:13) that “whichever category of mi- 
grants is used for comparison, the data indi- 
cate that native Northerners are slightly more 
likely to have been arrested than are -mi- 
grants.” Interestingly, Crain and Weisman 
were apparently unaware of the previous work 
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Table 4, Migration, Receipt of: Public Assistance, and Poverty Status, for ; 
ee Headed by White Women not of Spanish Heritage in- Six z 
Cities: 1970 > : IE e T ON - 


$ 





a“ 


New phila- Los ` Wash., 


re delphia Chicago Detroit Angeles D.C.: 





Percentage of Families Receiving Public Assistance 


Total® . 14.1 9.8 8.7 13.6 16.1 3.1. - 

Family head: i 3 ENA 
Born in state of 1970 residence 13.8 9.6 8.2 , 13.9 17.4 _ 4.1 
Born in other states 11.8 10.8 13.0 16.0 15.8 3.1 
Moved to city before 1965 12.2 10.9 12.5 15.6 14.55 Cat 
Moved to city after 1965 © 7.4 9.8 16.6 19.1 19.9 5.6 
Born in South . 19.0 13.7 17.1 ° 25.9 17.5 4.4 
Moved to city before 1965 19.9 12.9 17.5 25.4 15.1 | 3.3 
Living in South in 1965 11.8 kA 645,30 11.1 12.1 
Living elsewhere in 1965 9.0 kk 13,7 23.8 26.0 #8 
Incomplete migration data' 21.5 15.7 10.0 20.2 17.6 ` 2.1 


PEN Percentage of Families Below Poverty. Level 


i 


Total* 17.0 17.0 415.3 18.8 18.60 ° -7.4 


Family head: i Ų 
Born in state of 1970 residence 16.6 17.2 14.6 es 23.9 10.8- 


Born in other states 14.7 °14.1 16.4 °20.1 17.1 5.6) 
Moved to city before 1965 13.8 12.6 14.8 19.0 14.3 4.5 
Moved to city after 1965 22.9 26.0 28.0 28.6 26.0. 11.9 
Born in South 20.9 21.4 25.1 30.9 20.0, 6.2 
Moved to city before 1965 ' 20.0> 16.8 23.5 28.2 17.2 ply 
Living in South in 1965 25.0 hR 39.2. ae 19.2 5.4 
.Living elsewhere in 1965 34.7 = 36.3 44.5 ' 28.7 kk 
Incomplete migration data ; 27.3 24.8 22.3 29.3 21.4 10.1 


*Includes family heads born abroad and family heads with incomplete Mra a 
data (i.e., with no report on either place of birth or residence in 1965). 


**Too few cases to compute rate. 


- Source: 1970 Census of Population, Nobility for Metropolitan Areaa, Tables 17- 


e ` 


on this subject by Savitz and Kinman and Lee, out for the commission was by Caplan and 
who had come to similar conclusions. Nor; it Paige, who concluded (1968:18): | 
appears, were Crain and Weisman aware of EE 
Green’s study (1970), which seems to be the T z 
only recent study to argue that black migrants In both Detroit and Newark 74 percent of 


t 


to Northern states are more prone to criminal the rioters reported that they had. been 
behavior than blacks born in the North. . raised in the North. Among the nonrioters 

- Finally, we may consider the studies of - 64 percent in Detroit and 48 percent in 
participation in the riots in black ghetto areas Newark said they were raised in the North. 
in 1967-68. A Presidential commission was set It is; then, the long-term residents—those 


up to investigate the causes of the riots and who know Northern living patterns and the 
the characteristics of participants (Kerner city best-and not, the unassimilated mi- 
Commission, 1968)..One of the studies carried grants who are most likely to riot: 


i 
; 

I 
i st 
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Studies of riots and rioters in other areas have’ 
come to similar conclusions (see Tilly, 
1970:164-5). 

These studies do not show that black 
“migrants to large cities in the North have no 
problems of adjustment. They do, however, 
show that black migrants seem to be less 
socially disorganized and less prone to deviant 
behavior than blacks born in their city of 
_ residence. The present study’s finding that 
black migrants in the six cities were generally 
Jess likely to be poor or on welfare than black 
urban natives is in accord with these previous 
studies. 

If assimilation means that migrants come 
to be like urban natives, then the assimilation 
of Southern blacks in Northern cities may not 
be a desirable goal. This conclusion has 
actually: been suggested by Elliot Liebow. At a 
conference on “Demographic Aspects of the 
Black Community,” Daniel Price observed 
that his own interviews of blacks in Chicago 
indicated that the inmigrants were better able 
to obtain and hold jobs than blacks born and 
raised in the city (reported in Kiser, 1970:62). 
Liebow spoke of a study he had carried out 
on peer group formation and peer group 
. associations among teenagers in an all-black 
area of Washington, D.C. According to 
Liebow (Kiser, 1970:67): 


{Black teenagers] who were not well in- 
tegrated into one or another peer group 
invariably did much better in school and 
elsewhere than those who were. For what- 
ever reason they were not accepted and did 
not participate fully in peer group life, but 
they fared better in school than those who 
were well fone into their local peer 

, groups.. 

It may well be that the inmigrants, 
unable to break into the ongoing social life 
very easily, and unable to establish an 
integrated life with their peers who were 
already there, are, for the same reasons as 

_ the kids, also faring better in education and 
jobs. 


Liebow did not specify clearly what he meant 
by “the same reasons,” but he is suggesting 
that black inmigrants may do relatively well 
because they are not “assimilated.” 

Price’s conclusions about black inmigrants 
being more successful at finding and holding 
jobs (see also Price,. 1971) have been re-con- 
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firmed by recent research of Masters (1972). 
In addition, Crain and Weisman (1972:11) 
found in their sample that black migrants to 
the North actually had slightly higher incomes 
than blacks born in the North. Weiss and 
Williamson (1972), in an analysis of the 1967 
Survey of Economic Opportunity, found that 
blacks who had moved from the South to the 
North had higher earnings than blacks native 
to the North. In another analysis of the 
Survey of Economic Opportunity, Bacon 
(1971) found slightly lower rates of poverty 
among the South-to-North black migrants 
than among native Northern blacks. 

In conclusion, the evidence from recent 
empirical research indicates that black mi- 
grants to the North become more economical- 
ly successful and less likely to engage in ` 
criminal behavior than, blacks born in. the 
North. The present study has added to this 
body of findings by showing that in the six 
cities with largest black populations, black 
migrants were less likely to be below the 
poverty level or on welfare than blacks native 
to their city of 1970 residence. 

It is true that black migration has added to 
the welfare rolls of Northern cities simply 
because black migration has added to the total 
population of Northern cities. But the im- 
portant conclusion of this study is that black 
migrants have accounted for a less-than-pro- 
portionate increase in the welfare rolls. Evi- 
dence presented here and elsewhere (see Mas- 
ters, 1972} shows that recent black arrivals 
from the South often have difficulty adjusting 
initially to big-city living, and in such cases 
welfare may help “weather the crisis.” 


TOWARD AN EXPLANATION 


An explanation is obviously needed to 
account for why blacks born in big cities in 
the North appear somewhat more likely to (1) 
engage in criminal behavior, (2) be unsuccess- 
ful in obtaining steady employment, and (3) 
be dependent on welfare than black inmi- 
grants, An encompassing theory to account 
for these findings is not available, for the 
existence cf these differences between South- 
ern-born and Northern-born blacks is not 
generally recognized. Nevertheless, some spec- 
ulations may be advanced as a guide to future 
research. 

One consideration is that Southern black 
migrants are selected along social-psycho- 
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logical dimensions not commonly measured in 
censuses or surveys. Often noted is the fact 
that black South-to-North migrants’ tradi- 
tionally have had higher levels of education 
than blacks who remained in the South 
(Beale, 1971). In recent decades black mi- 
grants to large Northern cities have had levels 
of education about as high -as nonmigrant 
Northern blacks (Taeuber and Taeuber, 1965a 
and 1965b), although a year of education in 
the South has generally been of slightly lower 
quality than education elsewhere (estimates of 
how much lower are given in Coleman et al., 
1966:274). But why do the Southern-born 
blacks seem to get more from their education 
in terms of employment and income pine the 
Northern-born? 


Perhaps the Southern black migrants are 
highly selected on the basis of intelligence, 
motivation, and ambition. Merely the act of 
moving may demonstrate a positive action 
taken to improve one’s condition. Perhaps 
motivational factors more than compensate 
for shortcomings in education and make the 
Southern migrants more goal-oriented and, in 
the end, more economically successful. 


On the other hand, perhaps Southern 
migrants are distinguished by their attitudes 
toward life and work. The traditional absence 
of welfare in the South, the absence of an 
ideology to justify the “right” of welfare (cf. 
the National Welfare Rights Organization), 
and the open hostility toward welfare recipi- 
ents may have made Southern blacks especial- 
ly self-reliant and hesitant in applying to 
official agencies for welfare. Perhaps their 
environment engenders in Southern blacks the 
feeling that life is hard and hard work is all 
one can expect. This attitude may lead trans- 
' planted Southern blacks to persist in low- 
paying jobs which have no future but which 
provide just enough income to keep their 
families off welfare and above the poverty 
line. _ 

It is possible that in Northern: ghetto areas 
daily exposure to drugs, crime, violence, and 
overcrowded living conditions makes growing 
up and leading stable adult lives especially 
difficult. In the words of Crain and Weisman 
(1972:7): “... the data from our survey 
suggest that life in the North is so disruptive 
that [black] migrants from the South are 
actually better off than those who were born 
in the North.” If this is in fact the case, then 


fi 
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birthplace in the urban North has become for 
blacks the economic and social handicap that 
birth in the rural. South was often alleged to 
be. ; ` 

Furthermore, blacks born and raised in the 
North may develop a heightened ‘sensitivity 
about the extent of discrimination and at the 
same time may develop a pessimistic. attitude 
about the rate of economic progress which | 
blacks have made. Wattenberg and Scammon 
(1973) have asserted that black economic 
gains are often understated or even denied in 
public discussions. If so, such a focus may 
have a more pronounced effect in the North 
and may engender in Northern blacks a 
heightened sense of relative deprivation and 
feelings of anger and frustration which lead to 
withdrawal. According to Crain and Weisman - 
(1972:140): “Thus, while white prejudice is 
not more severe in the North, the northern 
respondent may be more aware of it and 
depressed by his awareness.” 

Northern blacks may also develop high 
expectations regarding suitable employment. 
Blacks raised in the North may be led to 
aspire for jobs beyond their education and 
may become angry, frustrated and withdrawn 
when their hopes are not fulfilled. Southern- 
born blacks may have more modest expecta- 
tions and may take low-status, low-paying 
jobs which the Northern-born would view as 
not paying a “decent” wage. The Northern: ` 
born may then be more likely to choose 
street-corner life or welfare over such “dead- 
end” jobs. 

These possibilities are “merely speculation 
and represent ex post facto theorizing, in that 
they were developed to account for empirical . 
regularities. Research is needed on the extent - 
to which these and other processes may 
operate. The evidence in this paper shows that 
more surveys should include questions on 
residential background (where respondents 
were born, where educated, and when they 
moved to their present area of residence). This 
recommendation applies especially to studies 
of urban problems which are often assumed 
(without much aie) to have a substantial 


rural origin. 
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- THE CHANGING ROLE OF A POLITICAL BOSS IN A 
PUERTO RICAN MIGRANT COMMUNITY | 


“Lloyd H. Rogler 
Case Western Reserve Uniwersity: 


American Sociological Renew 1974, Vol. 39 (February): 57-67 


Observations in a field study of a Puerto Rican migrant community and historical data covering ' 


almost four decades are used to discuss the emergence of political bossism in an ethnic 


community and the social forces sustaining it, the ascent of politically independent ethnic ' 


organizations in the face of an established apparent functional alternative (the boss’s unofficial 
political system), the viability of such organizations, and their relationship lo the role of the 
political boss. It is found that a developing modern political machine converts a grgssroot 
centralized ethnic leadership into the role of the political boss, The Puerto Ricans’ incentive to 
form politically independent organizations arises from the evolution of their ethnic identity, as 
the host society comes increasingly to favor such selected groups and as the boss system ceases 
to be abk to contain or channel inwardly the thrust of assimilation. As Puerto Rican activism 
changes to` fit the prevailing ethos of urban life, tht boss’s role is disrupted by new 


organizational pressures, 


Introduction 


n a brief but incisive statement on the latent 

functions of political machines, Merton 

(1957:72-82) examined the social context 
from which the much maligned political.ma- 
chine emerges and the functions it performs 
for diverse groups in the population. Merton 
theorized that the political machine arises to 
consolidate disparate “fragments of power” in 
a democratic society where official power is 
diffused and persists because it satisfies basic 
latent functions for subgroups in the popula- 
tion. More recently, Gottfried (1968:248-52) 
sought to explain the decline in machine 
politics by pointing to such factors as social 
reforms, loss of patronage, increases in social 
welfare and in the standard of living, and the 
erosion of ethnic group identification. These 
two points of view--the persistence of un- 
official political patterns, and the decline of 
such patterns as a result of broad societal 
changes—bracket the points discussed in this 
paper: (1) the emergence of political bossism 


*This investigation has been aided by a grant 
from the Foundations’ Fund for Research in Psychi- 
atry. I am very grateful to Janet Turk for her 
editorial assistance on this paper. I wish to thank 
William H. Form for his helpful criticism of this 
paper; also, I am thankful to the editor and the 
anonymous reviewers of the American Sociological 
Review for having provided me with thoughtful and 
penetrating criticism of this artick. 


a 


in ethnic groups and the social forces sus- 


taining it; (2) the viability of a politically’. 


independent ethnic action group and the 


_attainment of its goals; and (3) the relation- 


ship between the latter and the political boss’s 
role. 

The machine politics of yesterday’s big city 
bosses (the Crumps of Memphis or the.Curleys 
of Boston) are generally considered to be on 


the decline, outdated by social changes orig- | 


inating at the time of the stock market crash 
and the ensuing great depression (Banfield and 


Wilson, 1963:115-27; Brogan, 1960:104-48; ' 


Litt, 1970:48). At a time of increasing un- 
employment, the depression decreased reve- 
nues of the urban-based political machines. 


Lacking the necessary resources, the political’ 


machines were unable to meet the un- 
precedented demands of their ethnic ‘con- 
stituencies, and the federal government pro- 
jected itself into the void. As the seat of 


power shifted to the nation’s capital with the . 


enactment of New Deal measures ‘(Whyte, 
1943:196-8), the federal government began to 
do on a far greater scale what local politicians 
had once done. When services and benefits 
were impartially distributed through the ad- 
ministrative structure of federally sponsored 
welfare programs, the receipt of benefits was 
no longer tied to voting and the political 
boss’s power was undercut. His role as boss 


a 


was wiped out, fragmented, or reduced to that - 
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'- of an uncertain middleman operating ten- 
_ uously between the welfare system and the 
grassroot level of ethnic life. 

Maplewood’s' recent history’ exhibits 
‘much of what is thought to be inimical to 
political bossism. A middle-sized eastern city, 

~ Maplewood is an affluent industrial, urban- 
suburban complex with an economic base in 
. shipping, transportation, commercial enter- 
prises, and institutions of higher learning.. In 
addition to having all the usual welfare ser- 
vices, it is nationally renowned for its urban 
redevelopment programs which have not-been 
confined to bricks‘and mortar: two years 
before the enactment of the Economic Oppor: 
tunity Act in Washington in 1964, Maplewood 
had a vigorously innovative antipoverty agen- 
cy. Four’ years after its inception, the anti- 
` ' poverty agency’s annual budget was eight 
million dollars which funded fifty-eight war- 
on-poverty programs from community action 
projects to job training for the poor. 

Yet in rapidly modernizing Maplewood, 
the role of the Puerto Rican political boss is 
not a lingering vestige of the predepression 

~ years. On the contrary, Vicente de Serrano’s 
rise to an influential position began in the 
years of the New Deal, and he became the 
~ Puerto Rican political boss for the Democratic 
Party at the time when the Party’s mayoral 
candidate -successfully turned away from the 
older strategies of ethnic politics to base his 
political appeals on the need for urban rede- 
velopment. If Dahl’s (1961:51) concepts are 
used, this is a change from the “divisible 
' benefits” of piecemeal, personal favors at the 
root of ethnic politics to the “indivisible 
benefits” of collective favors for different 
segments of the population. The politics of 
indivisible benefits put the Democratic Party 
_ into office (it still dominates city politics two 
decades afterwards), and city government 
became centered on the mayor. The mayor, 
however, became mainly a negotiator, at- 
tempting to mobilize and bring together the 


contributions of office holders, bureaucrats, | 


urban experts, educators, business and union 
leaders, and many others into an organized 
effort directed at urban redevelopment. Little 
of this activity resembles yesterday’s big-city 
political machine operation.’ 

It is in this sociopolitical context that we 


l The names of the city, the persons, and the 
Puerto Rican groups are fictitious. 


discuss the first question of this paper: How 

does the role of an ethnic political boss 

emerge ané what social forces sustain it? A- 
field study on Puerto Rican organizational 

experiences in Maplewood provides instructive 
answers to this question and adds case-study 
historical depth to the incidental observations 
in the literature that there may be a resur- 
gence of oldstyle politics among dis- 
advantaged groups in the inner-city neighbor- 


_hoods (Greenstein, 1970:43). 


While the study of Maplewood’s Puerto 
Rican migrants was in progress, several politi- 


‘cally independent organizations were formed 


which tried to bypass Serrano. Although this 
occurred at a time of growing activism among 
racial and ethnic minorities who did and still 
seek full cultural participation and a more 
equitable distribution of society’s rewards, the 
rise of such organizations among the Puerto 
Rican migrants was surprising. The cultural 


‘traditions brought by Puerto Ricans from | 


their island home neither provide for nor ` 
value the development of secondary grass-root 
organizations to attain external objectives 
(Glazer and Moynihan, 1963:107-8). This lack 
continues, particularly in the island’s lower 
socioeconcmic strata among persons whose 
social standing is comparable to that of 
Maplewood’s Puerto Ricans (Rogler and 
Hollingshead, 1965:259-60). Thus, the thrust 
to form organizations is an emergent product 
in the adopted society. To develop organiza- 
tional strength, the Puerto Rican migrants 
must surmount the problem of forging a 
legacy of group activism where none existed 
before, while confronting the boss’s system of 
political control. 

Why do such organizations arise in the 
absence of relevant cultural traditions and in 
the face of an already established antagonistic- 
alternative—the boss’s unofficial political 
system? How does a politically independent, 
ethnic action group manage to keep alive and 
attain goals? How does this affect the political 
boss’s role? The second part of this paper 


turns to these questions. In keeping with 


Bendix and Lipset’s (1967:21) method- 
Ological postulate that political sociology 
should deal not only with the social deter- 
minants of political behavior but with politi- 
cal behavior itself, we examine the actions of 
persons and institutions involved in the chang- 
ing role of a political boss in an ethnic 
community. 


THE CHANGING ROLE OF APOLITICAL BOSS _ 


The F ield Study 


The observations in this paper derive from 
thirty-nine months of field research in Maple- 
wood’s Puerto Rican community. The city’s 

‘estimated 4,500 Puerto Ricans live in the 
inner-city neighborhoods and are part of the 
silent laboring force: dishwashers, busboys, 
janitors, garbage collectors, and the bottom- 
most unskilled workers in the local factories. 
Few have ascended to skilled manual work, 
‘and fewer still have joined the ranks of 
white-collar workers. Because the Puerto 
Ricans are one of the least assimilated minor- 
ities of significant size in the United States 
(Gordon, 1964:76) and have a different lan- 
guage and culture, their arrival in Maplewood 
was a repetition of the city’s recurring histor- 
ical pattern of the most recent migrant enter- 
ing the occupational structure at the bottom.” 

Data were collected on the Hispanic Con- 
federation, the politically independent action 
group selected for detailed case study (Rogler, 
1972), primarily by participant observation. 
The group’s meetings were taperecorded, and 
the members were interviewed systematically 
and intensively. Fieldwork was coordinated 
with the Confederation’s progress through a 
network of persons and organizations enmesh- 
ing Puerto Rican and American culture and 
covering a wide range in the social and 
bureaucratic structure of the city. Between 
the top, the mayor, and the bottom, a Puerto 
Rican scarcely literate in his own language, 
were lawyers working on behalf of the poor, 
coordinators of neighborhood school pro- 
grams, agency directors, antipoverty workers 
and officials, and others in the city’s bureau- 
cracy. The Puerto Rican political boss and his 
political aides were selected for special study 
through direct observation, intensive inter- 
views, oral histories, and the use of secondary 
materials. 


2 As Fitzpatrick (1968:8-9) explains, however, 
the Puerto Ricans in the United States have charac- 
teristics which set them apart from the preceding 
migrants: they are bom American citizens albeit 
with a different language and culture; they cover the 
spectrum of racial differences but, historically, they 
have practiced racial intermarriage; although Catho- 
lic, they did not bring their own clergy with them; 
and they are the first airborne migration of people 
into the United States. For a careful examination of 
other facets of Puerto Rican life and the migration 
process, see his published review of the subject 
(Fitzpatrick, 1971). , 


| 
The Emergence of a Political Boss ` 


To the Puerto Ricans, the living embodi- 
ment of Maplewood’s highly organized Demo- 
cratic Party is Vicente de Serrano, the politi- 
cal boss. Serrano’s role as boss evolved from 
his more than thirty years of work on behalf 
of Puerto Rican migrants. One of the oldest 
Puerto Ricans in the city, fluent in English 
and hard-working, Serrano had been a fore- ~ 
man at several ‘local factories. Many, perhaps 
most, Puerto Ricans arriving in the city were 
put in touch with him, and no problem was 
too big for him to handle or too trivial for his. 
immediate personal attention at any hour of 


the day or night. He got them jobs and - 


housing, served as their interpreter, counseled 
them about personal problems, lent them. 


money, and reprimanded or commended them . 


according to what he felt was appropriate 
behavior in the new setting. He rescued 
itinerant farm workers being treated as inden- 
tured servants on truck farms near Maple- 


wood, once even facing down an angry farm - 


owner with a shotgun. Many Puerto Ricans 
entered Maplewood riding in the trunk of 
Serrano’s car after a surreptitious exit from 
the farms. With them into the city’s migrant 
community came tales of Serrano’s heroic 
deeds which formed part of his growing 
reputation as a self-sacrificing saint and 
macho. i 

The influx of Puerto Ricans after World 
War II increased Serrano’s work and influence 
in the ethnic community at a time when the 


city’s Democratic: Party was making a deter- — 


mined effort to win municipal elections. In 
1951 their candidate for mayor lost by two 
votes. (Two years later he won by 3,500 
votes, and the Democratic political machine 
began to grow to the power it still retains.) - 
When every vote became critical, even the 
small Puerto Rican population took on a 
political importance disproportionate to its 
size. In addition, the Democrat’s campaign 
promises of an urban redevelopment program 
required political support in the inner-city 
neighborhoods. | 
When the Democrats turned to Serrano, he: 
had for many years been the leader of the 
ethnic group. Although he owned no land, ‘he 
was the Puerto Ricans’ patrén®, always 


>Watson and Samora (1972:265-78) observe 
that Mexican Americans in “Mountain Town” 
(Colorado), were leaderless, the patron. role having 
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ae to help with problems from the eco- 
nomic to the moral to the spirituel. His was 
the authoritative and influential Puerto Rican 
‘voice because the debts owed him spread 
across the social network binding the ethnic 
community together: from acquaintances to 
friends, through the ritual coparent system, 
and on through affinal and blood relatives.* 
As one migrant said of Serrano, “he has been 
more than a father. to me,” If there were 
Puerto Ricans who did not feel this way about 
him, they certainly knew someone else who 
~- did. 

Thus, Serrano was a wise choice for the 
Democrats. He organized political rallies for 
them, registered Puerto Ricans so they could 
vote, and got them out on election day; but 

- he also insisted on their rights to patronage." 
The appeals of indivisible benefits at the base 
of the rising Democratic Party were replaced 
by the divisible benefits of ethnic politics 

_ when connections were formed with the city’s 

least assimilated minority. 


proved to be unadaptable. When the role was cut off 
‘from the latifundium land tenure system of the 
` colonial period, the patron no longer had the land 
resources to reward his constituency and to com- 
mand its loyalty. Serrano's patron leadership also 
was truncated if the role is considered in relation to 
its appropriate historical context. But what the 
colonial patron had in the form of land, Serrano 
‘developed in the form of effective contacts with the 
city’s growing public organizations. Mountain Town, 
Jess than two percent the size of Maplewood, 
nor-industrial, with a rural-based proletariat of 
Mexican Americans, does not appear to have had the 
structural opportunities, so abundant in Maplewood, 
for the growth of this form of culturally stylized 
leadership. 

* The multiplication effect of favors in incurring 
obligations is a common political process, not unique 
to the Puerto Rican situation. Other studies have 
shown that in ethnic group politics the family 
represents a central target of political attention, even 
when there is an apparent split between the first and 
the second generations (Whyte, 1943:208). 

' S Serrano’s increased contacts with political fig- 
ures created suspicion among Puerto Ricans that he 
could be betraying their personal interests. This 
structural dilemma is common when leadership must 
‘bridge the subordinate ethnic ingroup and the 
superordinate outgroup establishment, and it is 
sharply accentuated when language and cultural 
differences separate the two levels. In Maplewood, 
all Puerto Rican leadership efforts — whether poli- 
tical or not — confronted this dilemma (Rogler, 
1972:135-50)> Whyte (1943:209-14), and Watson 
and Samora (1972:271) make the same observation 
in different social contexts. 


At first the role of political bose could not | 
be separated from the person of Serrano and 
what he did because of the. personalism 
attached to the patrón role; but by the end of 
1950 the boss, as a political figure, had 
become an entrenched structure in the com’ 
munity. When Serrano, angry because the 
patronage allegedly promised him was not 
delivered, suddenly bolted the Democratic 
Party before an election to work for the 
Republicans, the Democrats replaced him 
with another rising leader in the ethnic com- 
munity. But Serrano’s influence as patrón in 
the ethnic community was a valuable political 
asset to the Democrats; and the Democrats 
had become “....a machine no one can 
beat,” Serrano said. “Even the Republicans 
end up working for them.” When he and the 
party leaders rediscovered their convergence 
of interests, he came back into the party 
ranks. The party leaders helped him depose 
the new political boss, and, although the 
incumbents changed, the position of ethnic 
political boss remained fixed in the political 
structure. 

Serrano then undertook to consolidate his 
power by constructing a single hierarchical 
chain of command from the migrant at large, 
to the boss’s political aides, to himself, and on 
to the higher political figures. An agreement 
was established with the city’s political chiefs: 
if he was expected to deliver the political 
support of the Puerto Ricans, the party chiefs 
also had obligations to him. All affairs con- 
ceming Puerto Ricans in Maplewood were to 
be handled only by him. He told us of the 
success of his efforts: 


Right now Pm the guy the mayor and 
Maranelli [the Democratic Town Chairman] 
recognize as the leader. Nothing can be 
done unless they consult me first. This was 
the agreement I made with them... . 

That’s why I tell the fellows not to 
bother Maranelli because he’s only going to 
ask, ““Where’s Vicente?” They tell me their 
problems and if they are worthwhile, I 
myself go to see him. 


The “fellows” prohibited from circum- 
venting the boss are his political aides. Some 
he rescued from the farms; others he befriend- 
ed when they first came to the city. In either 
case, they are bound to him in loyalty. The 
aide role arose from the~-boss’s inability to 
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maintain ` direct,” E control over all 
. politically relevant activities at the grass root 
level of migrant life. Serrano worked, and still 
‘works, full time as a foreman and part time in 


_ a patronage job as court interpreter for Puerto 


Ricans. Although little separates his work 28 
the_consumate political boss from his work 


-for pay, still the increasing size of the Puerto 


Rican community made it impossible for him 
to be in all places where he felt he should be 
at all times: The role of aide evolved as an 


- extension of the bosss need to ‘maintain 


political control over migrant life. 

Attempts to. form politically independent 
organizations to- help the migrants pose a 
threat to Serrano and he reacts quickly. Under 
‘his instructions his political aides attempt to 
incorporate the group into the party machine. 
If they succeed, the group becomes an arm of 
the party, to be used as needed. Between 
elections, the group is barely kept alive, if at 
all, with occasional parties, festivals, or pa- 


rades in honor of symbolic Puerto Rican 
events or personages. When election. time 


comes again, the group is revitalized or 
formed anew to perform its political tasks. If 
the aides fail to bring the group into the ranks 
of the party, Serrano’s objective then is to 
destroy it. Pockets of resistance are eliminated 
by the “snowball” tactic of working from the 
inner core of members loyal to Serrano out 
toward those least loyal or more opposed to 
him.” The growing consensus in favor of 
political affiliation soon isolates the opposi- 
tion until they are rendered ineffectual or are 
evicted from the group; if a member wavers, 
he is contacted by Serrano, showered with 
attention and compliments, or even taken to 
city hall for a special appointment with the 
mayor to discuss important issues concerning 
the Puerto Ricans. Few can resist such blan- 
dishments. No independent “fragments of 
power” can be allowed to develop in the 
ethnic community. 

Even well-educated Americans, altruisti- 


cally devoted to the cause of Puerto Rican; 


welfare, are not exempt from such pressures. 
James Finn, a young lawyer, saw one organi- 
zation swept into the ranks of the Democratic 


Party after his year of dedicated work as the 


group’s main consultant. He opposed the 


‘change but gave up when he was contacted by 


the Democratic Town Chairman. Unaware of 
the full range of the boss’s' intricate maneu- 


vers, Finn was bewildered but concluded 
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ishalosophieally: “The ardi had been dealt. 
from the beginning by Serrano.. He was a 
terrific strategist.” 

Serrano’s preference for remaining n the ~ 
background until the critical moment is re: 
flected in his contacts with the more impor- | 
tant political figures in the city. Among 
Puerto Ricans he monopolizes such contacts, | 
but as he explained to us: | 


I hardly ever go to see the mayor or 
Maranelli [the Democratic Town Chairman] | 
unless I really need to see them. Men in“ 
their positions have a lot on their minds, so i 
` the less you bother them the more you get 
out of them. | 
Serrano’s attitude is non-ideological T 
pragmatic. Affiliation with a political party is - 
completely reducible to the principle that . 
influence should be held in reserve, as if so 
much capital, to be expended only for max- 
imal results. “This reminds me of what I told - 
the governor,” he said, 


I am with the Democratic Party because 
the Democrats do things for us, but, if the 
Communist Party ever should come into 
power and I think it can do something for . 
the Puerto Ricans, I would be a Commu- 
What I promise my people is 
what I look for in the Party. l 


e ep o s 


Such comments naturally create discom- 
fort and mistrust among the political leaders 
who believe in party loyalty, but the personal - 
exchange principle does explain a striking 


‘anomaly in Serrano’s conduct: although his 


life is governed by and dedicated to partisan 
concerns, his talk is singularly devoid of the 
usual party rhetoric. Serrano faithfully repro- 
duces the operating principles of yesterday’ s` 
political machines, which are recalled as “apo- 
litical” because political principle was “‘for- 
eign” to them, or as having the character of- 
political “indifferentism” (Banfield and Wil- 
son, 1963:116). From his role as the Puerto 
Ricans’ patron to his role as their political 
boss, his continuing goals have always been to -+ 
help the Puerto Rican community and to be 
the central person in dispensing such help. 

Nevertheless his position in the system makes 
him a defender of the instrumental value of- 
politics. “Everything is moved by the political — 
machine...,” he said. “That is why we [the 
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Puerto Ricans]. “need politics.” Serrano be- 


~ lieves that through politics the ethnic group’s 


+ 


identity is established and recognized by those 
who have political influence. The tactic of the 
minority must be involvement in political 
activity to ‘benefit from the principle of 
exchanging favors. 

Much like yesterday’s political machines, 
which drew their support from the unassim- 
ilated ethnic minorities (Banfield and Wilson, 
1963:121), the appeals of today’s political 
boss are most persuasive to the migrant who is 
-atan elementary level of assimilation. Know- 


' ing little or no English, restricted to menial 


work at the bottom rung of the occupational 
ladder, and subject to discrimination because 
of his race, ethnicity, and language, the 
‘unassimilated Puerto Rican is a marginal man 


-striving to understand the new environment © 


and the welter of public agencies surrounding 
him as a broad system with which he must 
contend. The gaps in the communicative and 
control structure of the agencies, the bewil- 
dering array of specialized services, the social 


_Cleavages and rivalries endemic in large organi- 


zations, as well as the differences in the 


orientations of their staffs, are at best dimly 
perceived by the migrant who must cope with 
the formality attending the agency service he 
receives. He sees bureaucratic design behind 
the most casual, even gratuitous, comments 
by agency officials. To him, the system is 


highly integrated. 


The political boss links his appeals to the 
image of an integrated system by arguing that 
the growth of the New Deal system, having 


‘ been created by politicians, must stand at 


their command. Politics provides the cohesive 
force, the key explanation. The message is not 


` lost on the unassimilated migrant. The politi- 


cal boss can -connect him to the resources 
imbedded in the agency system: “If you don’t 
have a godparent, you don’t get baptized.” 


The Emergence of Politically Independent 
Action Groups 


The political momentum of the Demo- 


cratic machine, the boss’s roots in the ethnic 


community, his monopoly over the commu- 
nity’s political life, the tactics of group subver- 


_sion honed over the years, the unassimilated 
‘migrant’s belief that partisan politics minutely 


governs the - overarching structure of local 
agencies, and the absence in Puerto Rican 
culture of traditions of civic involvement 
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drou Srranized oneal are aide to 
. the development of politically independent 
action groups. Yet Maplewood’s recent his- 
tory is replete with attempts by Puerto Ricans 
to form such groups. In the face of the many . 
suppressing influences, where does the im- 
pulse to form groups originate? To understand 
the interest in group formation as, an emer- © 
gent, not traditional, product, we turn first to 
important elements in the Puerto Rican’s 
experiences in the new social setting. 

To the Puerto Rican, Maplewood presents 
a welter of new experiences and a variety of 
occupations, religions, and ethnic groups. The 
racial dichotomy between black and white 
which splits the city’s social life intrudes into 
his own life and makes new demands on his 
capacity to adapt. The confining influence of 
de facto -residential segregation conspires with 
the bitter indignity of prejudice and discrimi- 
nation to prod the culturally and linguistically 


marginal Puerto Rican into a new awareness. 


He is part of la raza (which translates into 
commonality of cultural background, not 
race); he is an Hispano (of Spanish origin). As 
he faces the intricate mosaic of the city’s 
social organization and shares experiences 
with his compatriots, the Puerto Rican de- 
velops a basic identification as a member of a 
distinct culture group, while still feeling up- 
rooted from the island- based community of 
warm, primary relationships. Organizations 
of whatever kind, as long as they are Hispano, 
represent collective efforts to compensate for 
the feeling that communal life has been lost. 

Maplewood’s antipoverty policies also 


create an incentive to form organizations. 


Previously, the increesed expenditure of pub- 
lic funds in predetermined services, under the 
administrative control of established agencies 
outside the migrant community, buttressed 
the political boss’s role reinforcing belief in 


€ Sociologists generally view societal differentia- 
tion as the factor which best accounts for the 
proliferation of voluntary associations in American 
6 society. For a discussion of this point, see Sills 
“ (1960: 74-5). The rise of ethnic awareness and the 
forging of an ethnic identity among Puerto Ricans is 
a process which mediates between the new exper- 
ence of marked social differentiation in the host 
society and the wish to form ¢thnic organizations, 
Our account describes how the rise of ethnic 
awareness among Puerto Ricans is linked to their 
desire to form ethnic organizations. For a subtly 
reasoned attempt to formulate a provisional theory 
of shifts in ethnic identification patterns, after the 
patterns have arisen, see Glaser (1958:31-40). 
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his power; he still could claim that partisan 
politics, with himself as the indispensable 
intermediary, was the only way of pénetrating 
the expanding system to help the Puerto 
Ricans. In an ironic reversal of the historic 
trends eroding the structure of political bos- 
sism, the larger the agency system, the larger 
the perceived scope of his influence. However, 
in keeping with the “maximum feasible parti- 
cipation of the poor” clause of the federal law 
establishing the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Maplewood’s antipoverty agency 
. established a board, composed of elected 
residents from the inner-city neighborhoods, 
with the responsibility to review projects 
submitted to the agency and to make recom- 
mendations concerning the projects to the 
agency’s governing board. Funds were given to 


specific groups for their internally developed . 


projects. Stories of such changes reverberated 
throughout the Puerto Rican inner-city neigh- 
borhoods. The antipoverty agency stimulated 
Puerto Rican activism by rendering available 
new apolitical avenues for upward influence. 

When Maplewood’s Puerto Ricans looked 
outward at the American world, they saw the 
city’s subgroups as cohesive units pushing 
their own interests. They saw mostly the 
blacks stirred by the wave of civil rights 
movements of the 1960’s. Although the 
blacks’ repeated efforts did not succeed in 
getting Puerto Ricans to join common causes 
transcending differences among the disad- 
vantaged, the Puerto Ricans were affected by 
the climate of activism: there was a growing 
view of the solitary individual’s impotence 
and the need for organizations and a dimin- 
ishing confidence in the benefits accruing 
from the centralized partisan clientist politics 
of a Serrano. As one Puerto Rican put it, “If 
you don’t cry, you don’t suck the tit.” Thus, 


the incentive to form groups arises from the . 


Puerto Ricans’ evolving identity, the desire to 
recreate. the rich psychological experience of 
their -iland society, and on into an ever- 
expanding conception of how, in the host 
society, selected groups come to be favored.” 


7The desire for primary contacts and, at the 
same time, for instrumentally oriented groups evokes 
different — even opposite - principles of organi 
zation. This is the central internal problem Puerto 
Rican organizations confront, and, in combination 
with the external dilemmas imposed by political 
bossism, it helps explain the anomic character of the 
Puerto Ricans’ organizational efforts: in a thirteen- 


These experiences explain the emergent wish 
to form organizations as an important depar- 
ture from the island-based cultural traditions. 
Until recently, the thrust among the mi- 
grants to become organized has been offset, 
partly by their inability to cope with the 
conflicting political choices and with the 
determination of the political boss to control 
all organizations. The Hispanic Confederation 
proved to be an exception.® While the study 
was in progress, the Confederation—under the 
direction of an energetic Puerto Rican civic 
leader as formidable as the boss—repelled a` 
strong attempt by Serrano to incorporate it 
into the Democratic Party and bring it under 
his control. Once it reaffirmed its apolitical 


character, the group focused on the goal of 
‘pressuring local agencies to improve the cob” 


lective welfare of the Puerto Rican com- 
munity. The more the Confederation engaged 
local bureaucracies, learning the terms of such 
contacts, the more its character as an action 
group was shaped. The change was fitful and 
slow, but its direction identifiable: the adop- 
tion of impersonal procedural rules governing 
meetings and contacts with city officials; the 
rise among members of instrumental attitudes 
that time spent in group activities should 
culminate in progress toward the goal; the 
convergence of the concepts of Puerto Rican 
rights to demand agency service and the /egal 
responsibility of agencies to provide services; 
and the development of an ideology in sup- 
port of the group’s activism. The group 
drafted an application for OEO funds, nego- 
tiated it through the designated chain of 
review committees, and established a con- 
tractual relationship with the antipoverty 


year period, fifteen Puerto Rican organizations 
developed to the pomt of being named, but only two 
survived. For a detailed historical account of how 
such problems affected the life of one group, the 
Hispanic Confederation of Maplewood, see Rogier 
(1972), 

® All the members of the Confederation mi 


„grated to the United States. Two-thirds were born in 


the rural areas of their original homeland. The 
majority migrated directly to the state in which 
Mapkwood is located a mean number of eleven years 
ago. They attended school a median of eight and 
one-half years. The median age is thirty-six; two- 
thirds are male; 86 percent are married. Spanish is 
still their main language. According to Hollingshead’s 
Two Factor Index of Social Position (1957), which 
is based on occupation and education, seventy-four 
percent of the members are in Class V, the lowest 
class in a fivefold system. 
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agency to open a referral office to put Puerto 
Ricans in contact with the city’s array of 
service agencies. This was an unprecedented 
threat to Serrano’s monopoly of control over 
the ethnic community, and it was carefully 
noted by the top chiefs of the long-dominant 
Democratic Party. ' 

An internal analysis of participation at the 
Confederation’s meetings indicates that not all 
members contributed equally to the group’s 
evolution toward activism, for attendance was 
highly differentiated. In comparison to per- 
sons who attended but few meetings, the 
Confederation’s hard-core reliable members 
had a somewhat higher social position, be- 
lieved more strongly in a set of middle-class 
achievement values, had a greater understand- 
ing of English and used English more often.” 
The reliable members already were extricating 
themselves individually from the inner core of 
the ethnic group while forging links with the 
host society. Their interests and the’ group’s 
evolution toward activism were mutually sup- 
portive in the Confederation’s drive to success 
as a politically independent organization. 

The Confederation set a precedent for the 
apolitical alternative to organizations, and 
other groups have now arisen in Maplewood. 
Although tom and divided by intra- and 
intergroup conflict, their individual efforts are 
creating an ideology and a fund of experience 
among the city’s Puerto Ricans in support of 
politically independent organizational 


strength. 


? There is much more than just a similarity 
between the characteristics of the Confederation’s 
reliable members (Rogler, 1972:212-25) and the 
attributes Clark (1968:117) ascribes to the “elite” 
citizens in an ideal democratic system. Clark’s 
statement that the “elite” comprise a minority 
deeply involved in community affairs applies both to 
the unequal patterns of participation in voluntary 
‘associations among Maplewood’s Puerto Ricans and 
to the highly differentiated structure of participation 
in the Confederation. Thus, the Confederation’s 
reliable members were a minority within a select 
minority: the twelve most reliable members, who 
comprise 29 percent of the membership, account for 
77 percent of the group’s total attendance. Again, 
Robert Michels’s “iron law of oligarchy” is strongly 
confirmed, this time, with data based on direct 
observation, not self-reported participation. Perhaps 
the “law” represents one of the most stable regular- 
ities discovered in social life. Sills (1968:362-79) has 
provided us with a succinct statement of the social 
structural meaning of this “law.” 


Discussion and Conclusions 


To discuss the main questions with which 
we began, we start with the deep structural 
gulf isolating culturally and linguistically the 


. first-generation Puerto Rican migrants— 


unaccustomed to the terms of bureaucratized 
urban living—from the city’s overarching 
system of private and public organizations.’ 
The system contains what the minority wants, 
but is unable to bridge the gulf by flexibly 
adapting to the special needs of the minority. 
The gulf then spawns an informal network of 
relations reaching out from the minority 
toward the system. The network is a crescive 
outgrowth of interactions with the city’s 
system. It is nurtured by the repeated at- 
tempts of selected minority group members— 
who have functional skills, knowledge, and 
interest—to connect the needs of their ethnic 
community to the opportunities in the sys- 
tem. When the attempts succeed, they become 
institutionalized into leadership roles, a sys- 
tem of unofficial roles, or formally organized 
groups. Historical changes in the urban system 
and in the minority group, however, continue 
to shape the overall character and properties 
of the network. With this framework ‘in mind, 
we turn to the birth and viability of an ethnic 
political boss, the emergence of politically 
independent ethnic organizations, and their 
struggle with bossism. 

Serrano’s integration into the ethnic group 
and link with the American world enabled 
him unofficially to bridge the gulf through a 
role relationship that was particularistic, dif- 
fuse, emotional, and highly personal. The 
growth of the welfare bureaucracy with its 
proliferation of specialized services made this 
a strikingly effective relationship, even though 
Serrano did not own the resources, as did the 
historic patton, or directly command them, as 
did the old-style political boss. He performed 
a gatekeeper function between the incoming 
migrant and the city organizations controlling 
the resources sought by the Puerto Ricans. 


19 Unlike Whyte’s (1943) second-generation 
Cornerville Italians, who had developed elaborate 
structural connections with Eastern City’s socio- 
political system, the first-generation Puerto Ricans 
described here were at an extremely rudimentary 
level of integration into the host society. At the time 
of this study, not one of Maplewood’s Puerto Ricans 
had ever been nominated for public office; in fact, 
the city never had had a Puerto Rican policeman or 
fireman. 
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Thus, Serrano had little competition in 
centralizing his control over the network 
because at that time very few Puerto Ricans 
- had the requisite attributes for effective con- 
tact with the system. The small size of the 
ethnic community and its concentration in 
the inner-city neighborhoods enabled- wide- 
spread coverage in the dispensation of favors, 
and the overlapping structure of primary- 
group relationships multiplied the impact of 
favors in creating obligations to him. His 
leadership position became the central link 
between the migrant and the system at a time 
when big city political bossism was on the 
decline elsewhere. 

Merton’s statement (1957:72-82) that po- 
litical bossism persists as the unintended 
consequence of functional deficiencies in the 
official political and social structure is correct, 
even at the level of an ethnic boss, if we take 
the gulf isolating the Puerto Ricans as one 
such deficiency. But the historical sequence is 
complex. The deficiency first invited the 
formation of the network with its grass root 
form of leadership. The leadership subse- 
quently became centralized, the role of patrón 
preceding the role of political boss. The 
city’s rising Democratic machine did not 
create such leadership; it purposefully used 
what was already there, in an attempt at 
old-style ethnic politics as one exception 
within the broader framework of commitment 
to the indivisible benefits of urban redevelop- 
ment. 

The infusion of partisan politics into the 
network imposed new requirements on 
Serrano—he had to maintain a monopoly of 
contacts with the party chiefs and a monopo- 
ly of control over the migrant community’s 
political life. Political aides were introduced 
into the system to prevent the development of 
independent “fragments of power” in the 
ethnic community. The principle of exchange, 
tacit in the patrón role, acquired explicit 
operational meaning in the boss role. It was 
used to sustain the double monopoly by 
extracting favors from the party chiefs and 
political support from compatriots. Under the 
impact of broader structural parameters, the 
patrimonial network was transformed into a 
more intricate political system, and in the 
process became difficult to maintain. 

The increase of social service welfare pro- 
grams does not, as commonly believed, always 
erode bossism, at least not in minority groups. 


In Serrano’s case, the effect was to expand the 
Tange of resources perceived to be available to 
him as an agent of the political machine. But, 
if control over such programs is made directly 
available to the minority, as a result of 
changes in the shape and organizational thrust 
of federal or municipal intervention, then 
channels for upward influence are created 
outside the boss’s sphere of political control. 
The Puerto Ricans wanted their own organiza- 
tions to compete for the resources available in 
antipoverty programs.!! New experiences, in 
the host society, transmitted through the 
nexus of an emerging ethnic identity, already 
had begun to counter their lack of cultural 
traditions involving organized groups. 

The characteristics of the Hispanic Confed- 
eration’s reliable members indicate that they, 
more so than the less reliable members, had 
taken a firm step into the American world. 
Such findings contradict theories predicting 
that with assimilation there is a decline in 
ethnic group identity and interests.'? As 
learned attributes, both acquire broader mean- 
ing with increased involvement in the 


1) Piven and Cloward (1971:248-84) argue 
persuasively that the Great Society programs, reflect- 
ing a “distinctly managerial kind of politics,” sought 
to integrate the restive black constituencies into the 
urban political system by reaching past state and 
local governments. Some of the programs’ conse- 
quences were unanticipated, but the objective was 
attained: to buttress the national Democratic party 
by shaping and increasing local agency services for 
the benefit of blacks. It seems likely that the Puerto 
Rican political leaders of the near future will be 
those who, like many present day black leaders, 
acquired their activism and honed their organi 
zational and interest group skills in the conflicting 
local arenas of Great Society programs. 

12A carefully constructed altemative to the 
assimilation theory, focusing on the persistence of 
intergenerational voting patterns, is Wolfinger’s mo- 
bilization theory (1965:896-908). The theory postu- 
lates that the convergence at one moment in time of 
high intensity of ethnic identification, the ethnic 
relevance of the election, and a fellow-ethnic at the 
head of the ticket mitiates persistence in ethnic 
voting. Once established, the ethnic group’s political 
support for the party will continue with its own 
momentum from the second to the third generation. 
To make this possible, however, a politically skillful 
and influential middie class must have already 
developed. Because the Confederation’s reliable 
members represent only a fragment of .a first- 
generation middle class, our study does not comprise 
a direct test of mobilization theory. Still, by 
implication, it is consistent with the theory: assimila- 
tion is directly related to the growth of collective 
ethnic interests. 
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American host society. Thus, the more assimi- 
lated Confederation members were precisely 
those who became suffused with the total 
interests of the ethnic community, and, acting 
on such interests, they relentlessly pressured 
agency officials to develop inter-buzeaucratic 
programs to help all Puerto Ricans. 

Although some of the Confederation’s 
leaders at one time had been part of the boss’s 
system, they turned away from him, indeed, 
against him, when their mobility wishes were 
frustrated by his firm control over the net- 
work’s political hierarchy.’* Unable to con- 
tain or channel the thrust of the assimilative 
process within the existing structure of politi- 
cal arrangements, the machine inadvertently 
directed the action group to exert pressure on 
the agency system. The organizational char- 
acter of Puerto Rican activism grows out of 
the interplay between such pressures and the 
agency system’s reactions. 

Assiduously apolitical, in the partisan not 
generic sense of the term, this type of ethnic 
activism differs from ethnic bossism in other 
ways too: it focuses the minority’s collective 
problems, not discrete personal problems; it 
aims to bridge the guif by extending agency 
services deep into the ethnic community, not 
piecemeal favors; it seeks to mobilize the 
ethnic community into broader ccelitions of 
civic involvement, not to eliminate “disparate 
fragments of power”; it finds legitimacy in 
moral and legal concepts of minority rights 
and agency obligations, not in the personalism 
of self-sacrifice attached to the gatrón role 
and not in the attribution of monolithic 
influence to partisan politics as in the boss 
role. 


13 They were less dependent on him and also more 
scornful of what they perceived as Serrano’s coarse 
exchange of personal favors, his deals and counter- 
deals. Their denial that associational networks linked 
to the political machine represent the only channel 
for upward influence is accompanied by the view 
that new styles of leadership are required in the 
ethnic community. As Antonio Tejada, the deposed 
president of the Pan-American Association (an or- 
ganization subverted by Serrano) who joined in 
support of the Confederation, put it: 

I have more confidence in a person who has an 

education than in one who is a politician of any 

kind. A person with a good education can guide 
and teach those who are in need of learning 
something, but political groups have leaders with- 
out the quality of leaders. ...a leader only 
because he [Serrano]knows the mayor and others! 
This is a leader? 
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The accumulation of past debts still favors 
Serrano, and it seems likely he will retain 
some unknown measure of influence as long 
as the new activism’s reorganization of the 
network leaves untouched compatriots in 
need of the boss’s gentle hand of help. But his 
links with the party show signs of dissolution, 
and his voice in the ethnic community is now 
one among many. After almost four decades 
of hard work, the balance of power has begun 
to tip away from Serrano as Hispano activism 
evolves to fit the prevailing sociopolitical and 
bureaucratic ethos of today’s Maplewood. 

Serrano worries about such changes. The 
decrease of his own power and of the moral 
force he represents, he believes, will invite 
criminals and mobsters to take over what was 
once his—the Puerto Rican community he still 
reveres. He watches the young Puerto Rican 
antipoverty workers busily seeking jobs for 
migrants and says, “They go round with their 
little notebooks in their hands. They say to 
the Puerto Ricans, ‘You'll have a job in two 
months.’ People should not be fooled by 
that.” 
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SOCIAL CLASS AND CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN CHILDREARING: 
A REASSESSMENT* 


HOWARD S. ERLANGER 
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In 1958, in his review of available literature on socialization and social class, Bronfenbrenner 
concluded that working class parents more often use physical punishment, while the middle 
class resorts to psychological techniques of punishment. The present paper updates this analysis 
drawing on more recent published studies and on secondary analysis of a national survey; it also > 
examines the magnitude of class differences rather than only their statistical significance. This 
analysis suggests that, although various studies have found a statistically significant relationship, 
the relationship is weak, Analysis by type of indicator of punishment, quality of sample, age of 
children, or year of study does not alter this conclusion. However, none of the studies is 
definitive, and suggestions are offered about topics to be pursued in future research. 

Besides their direct relevance to the study of socialization and soctal class, the data reviewed 
here suggest that several more general inferences drawn from earlier studies are at present 
empirically unsubstantiated. These include the hypotheses that physical punishment leads to 
“working class authoritarianism,’ that childhood punishment experiences explain the greater 
probability that working class adults, as opposed: to middle class adults, will commit homicide; 
that general use of corporal punishinent is a -precursor:to child abuse; and that use of corporal 


punishment is part of a subcultural positive evaluation of violence. 


or over a decade, the most comprehensive 

and influential work in the fielc of social 

class and socialization has been 
Bronfenbrenner’s (1958) review paper, “Social- 
ization and Social Class Through Time and 
Space,” which has been widely reprinted in 
anthologies on social stratification and often 
quoted in texts. Bronfenbrenner’s paper re- 
views fifteen published and unpublisked studies 
of childrearing conducted between 1932 and 
1957 and reaches’ important conclusions 
about variations in such aspects of 
childrearing as demand feeding, weaning, 
toilet training, permissiveness toward impulse 
expression, freedom of movement, and 


*Of the many people who read the manuscript 
and offered valuable suggestions, I would e talliy 
like to thank Melvin L. Kohn and David Mechanic. I 
am also indebted to H. H. Winsborcugh for his 
methodological advice and to Irene W. Rodgers far 
her very capable research assistance. The reseerch re- 

rted here was supported In part by funds granted 

y the National Institute of Mental Health and by 
funds granted to the Institute for Research on Pover- 
ty at the University of Wisconsin by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity pursuant to the provisions of 
the Economic rd Saad Act of 1964, The author 
retains responsibility for the analysis and conclusion. 
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techniques of discipline. A major conclusion 
in the paper was that in general, in the 
post-war period the middle class has been 
more permissive than the working or lower 
class in its childrearing practices. 

In his analysis of techniques of discipline, 
Bronfenbrenner had to rely on only six 
studies: a large-scale national sample taken in 
1932, a sample of one hundred mothers in 
Chicago in 1943, and samples taken in the 
period 1950-53 in Detroit, Eugene (Oregon), 
and the Boston area, with N’s ranging from 
115 to 372. Review of these studies led him 
to the conclusion that: 


The most consistent finding documented 
[in the area of techniques of discipline] is 
the more frequent use of physical punish- 
ment by working class parents, The middle 
class, in contrast, resort to reasoning, isola- 
tion, and... “Jove oriented? discipline 
techniques (1958:419). 


This conclusion is based on the finding of a 
Statistically significant difference by social 
class in at least some aspect of discipline (e.g., 
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use of physical punishment, reasoning, isola- 
tion, or “love-oriented technique”) in three of 
the six samples available; no analysis of 
percentage point differences or measures of 
association was made. Bronfenbrenner argued 
that the class difference has persisted over 
. time, although he found some evidence to 
suggest that the working class might be 
moving toward the middle class pattern. 

Since the publication of Bronfenbrenner’s 
article, at least three more major studies of 
. discipline techniques have been reported in 
the literature: Washington, D.C. in 1956 
(N=313), the State of California in 1956 
(N=809, with an additional 812 from Contra 
Costa County), and the Boston area in 1959 
(N=260). The California study is especially 
important because it is based on a large 
carefully drawn sample, and because, except 
for the 1932 national sample and some items 
from a national survey in 1968 (to be re- 
ported below), it has the only data based on 
more than a single metropolitan area. Re- 
grettably, it is also the most obscure of the 
studies; insofar as I can determine it is 
available only as a pamphlet from the 
California Department of Public Health. 

Updating Bronfenbrenner’s analysis with 
data from the more recent studies, and ex- 
amining the magnitude of class differences in 
addition to statistical significance of dif- 
ferences, I was led to a different conclusion 
about the relationship between social class 
and the use of physical punishment. Chart I 
summarizes the findings from all previously 
reported studies which could be located,’ and 
suggests that, although various studies have 
found a statistically significant relationship, 


‘In addition, Eron, et al, in a study done in 
Columbia County, New York, in 1960, found that 
parents did not ae by sia seat grou aS 
use of psychological or phy unishment for direct 
aggression in their children (1071:1 28), A study of 
seventh prade children living mainly in the urban 
areas of Central Ohio and Central North Caroline 
was undertaken by Eider and Bowerman (1963) in 
1960. The sample includes over 1,200 cases, fairly 
evenly divided between boys and girls and the 
“middle” (white collar) and “lower” (blue collar) 
classes. The data on ee punishment are not 
included in the chart because the collapsing of the 
physical punishment indicator limited its usefulness, 
but data on the use of symbolic reward are presented 
below. The study, primarily concerned with the 
effects of family size, found a relationship between 
class and the use of corporal punishment comparable 
to those reported in the chart. 
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the relationship between social class and the 
use of spanking is relatively weak. Examina- 
tion of the percentage differences shows a 
range of +6 (“middle class’ more likely to use 
corporal punishment) to —41 (“‘working” or 
“lower” class moré likely) with a mode of 
around —16 and a mean of about —12 (mode 
and mean computed by sample, not row). 

Secondary analysis of retrospective data 
from a national survey itaken for the Na- 
tional Commission. on the Causes and Pre- 
vention of Violence gives results compatible 
with this conclusion. The survey instrument 
was designed by several sociologists and 
political scientists under the general super- 
vision of Sandra Ball-Rokeach; the actual 
data collection was done by Louis Harris 
Associates. The sample included 941 whites 
and 195 blacks over age eighteen, in one 
hundred clusters in all parts of the United 
States (40 other nonwhites were omitted from 
the analysis). The individual to be interviewed 
was specified in advance, but no call-backs 
were made, Preliminary analysis of some of 
the data reported on here may be found in 
Baker and Ball (1969), and Stark and McEvoy 
(1970). The latter authors do not control for 
age. and thus underestimate the extent of 
involvement in and approval of some forms of 
physical aggression by persons with low 
income or education. 

Adult respondents were asked, “As a child, 
were you spanked frequently, sometimes, or ` 
never?”; and class of origin was estimated by 
asking, “What [class] would you say your 
family was when you were growing 
up—middle class or working class?” The 
difficulties with these items are obvious, and 
need not be outlined. What is noteworthy, 
however, is that cross tabulation of these 
items (Table 1) gives frequencies and 
percentage point differences which are quite 
consistent with those reported in Chart I. 
Surprisingly, controlling for sex or age of 
respondent does not affect the finding. 

Table 2 is a multiple classification analysis 
(MCA), which shows the net effect of 
available variables that can probably be 
assumed to be prior to or contemporary with 
the spanking experience. (MCA is one of the 
many kinds of analyses deriving from the 
general linear model [Cohen, 1968]. In this 
method, membership in each category of a 
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A PERCENT OF CALIFORNIA MOTHERS USING 
f PHYSICAL PUNISHMENT AS USUAL METHOD OF 
p PUNISHMENT BY SES AND SEX OF CHILD 
@ (1956 DATA) 
i 
= SEX OF CHILD 
5 EDUCATION OF MOTHER Male Female 
$| 8 Years or Less 42 49 
9-11 Years 51 50 
12 Years . 56 52 
1-3 Years of College 59 50 
4 or More Years of 
College 56 32 
No College (N) 52 (352) 51(304) 
College N 58 (80) 44 (72 
' OCCUPATION OF SEX OF CHILD - 
N HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD Male Female 
F Farm Laborers, 
2 Laborers 49 47 
ao Operatives and 
Be Service Workers 50 45 
Pe Craftsmen and Foremen 55 59 
3 Clerical, Sales 47 51 
ou E Professional, 
zf: E Managerial 59 45 
E z ‘Be Blue Collar (N 52(264) 51(216) 
aF J White Collar (N 55(168) 47(160 
aan = 
be SEX OF CHILD 
= O ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME Male Female 
Pu ee maaana A AAAA eea 
TA x” Under $3,000 54 57 
z 3,000-3,999 52 42 
ZENS sA 4,000-4,999 46 57 
D 5,000-5,999 58 53. 
Sab 3 6,000-7,999 58. 48 
E'U + 8,000 and Over 51 44 
Under $5,000 (N) 50(219) 51{170) 
5,000 and Over (N 57(211) 487202 


Source: Heinstein (1964:60-62) 


nominal variable is treated in the linear 
equations as a binary [“dummy”] variable. 
Thus, the technique is often referred to as 
“dummy variable regression.” Regression 
coefficients of the dummy variables are most 
easily understood when expressed in terms of 
deviations from the prand mean of the 
dependent variable [Andrews, et al., 1967; 
Melichar, 1965]. Thus, Table 2 [as well as 
Table 5] shows the deviation from the grand 
mean for each category of an independent 
variable, net of the effects of all other 
independent variables in the equation. The 
technique does not yield standardized 
regression co-efficients that are easily 
interpreted.) The analysis shows religion to 
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8m xcept for the California samples, when data for more than two classes are reported, only those for the 
classes are shown in the chart. 


McKinley 
(1964) 
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Table 1. Percent Spanked as a Child 
By Race, Sex, and Parents' Social Class 
WHITE BLACK 
Middle Working Working 
Class Class Total Class Total 
MEN 
Never 2 4 4 3 3 
Sometimes 77 61 65 51 52 
Frequentiy 20 35 31 46 45 
(N) (124) (321) (455) (87) (101) 
ara EN a E E 
WOMBN Never 8 7 7 5 5 
Sometimes 67 59 62 52 53 
Frequent ly 25 34 . 30 43 42 
(N) (165) (265) (443) (75) (87) 





have the most marked effect, with Baptists 
being most likely to report that they were 
spanked often as a child. Tables 1 and 2 also 
present data for blacks; limited though they 
are, they are just about the only data avail- 
able. Of the studies reviewed above, almost all 
use samples of whites only, and none presents 
separate cross tabulations by race. 

In addition to these data on experiences, 
secondary analysis of data on parents’ atti- 
tudes toward the use of spanking under 
various circumstances suggests that approval 
does not vary much by social class. In the 
Violence Commission survey, respondents 
were asked first whether they approved of 
spanking in general, and if they did, were then 
asked about four specific instances in which a 
parent might strike a child. The items were 
these: (a) Are there any situations that you 
can imagine in which you would approve of a 
parent spanking his or her child, assuming the 
child is healthy and over a year old? Jf yes: 
(b) Would you approve if the child: (1) was 
noisy and getting on the parents’ nerves; (2) 
had been disobedient all day; (3) had been 
expelled from school; (4) had broken a law? 
In each case, the respondent could reply 
“Yes,” “No,” or “Not sure.” 

Conceptually, two quite different types of 
_ examples were presented. Two instances deal 
with situations which may commonly arise 


around the home, and to which response is 
likely to be immediate. The other two are 
unusual situations which involve outside 
agents and in which discipline is likely to 
come after a longer lapse of time and after a 
more explicit decision as to the appropriate 
type of punishment. Because of the concep- 
tual differences, two indices were constructed. 
An index of approval of spanking in everyday 
situations was constructed by scoring item (a) 
and items (b-1) and (b-2) O for a reply of 
“No,” 1 for “Not sure,” and 2 for “Yes.” The 


‘resulting index has a range of 0-6. An index of 


approval of spanking in unusual situations was 
constructed in an analogous manner using 
items (a), (b-3), and (b-4). Extended analysis 
of the separate indices and of a combined 
index using all items revealed no major varia- 
tions among them; therefore, only the first 
(“index of approval of spanking in every day 
situations”) will be presented in detail. 
Contrary to popular belief, among whites 
poorly educated parents have the highest rate 
of outright rejection of spanking. Sixteen per- 
cent of parents in this group, as compared to 
no more than five percent of parents at any 
other level of education score “0” on the in- 
dex (see row 1 in Table 3), The distribution of 
index scores for adults without children (not 
shown) is similar. The highest rate of rejection 
of spanking for any college educated subgroup 
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Table 2. Differentials in Childhood 


Spanking Experience? by pelect- 


ed Demographic Variables 





Table shows deviation from grand mean 
(2.26) controlling for other variables 


in the table, N=1136. 
N Deviation 
SEX 
‘Male He +02 
. Female (550 -.02 
RACE 
White (941) 01 
Black (195) +.08 
CHILDHOOD RESIDENCE 
"Farm" (351) +,03 
"Town" (314) -.01 
"Small City” cet +,02 
"Big City" 291) -.04 
PARENTS' SOCIAL CLASS 
“Middle Class" (315) -,05 
"Working Class" (768) +.02 
CURRENT RELIGION 
Baptist (283) 4,13 
Methodist (135 -.07 
Lutheran ( 69 -.12 
Episcopalian ( 38 +.01 
Other Protestants (213) -.00 
Catholic (279) -.03 
AGB 
18-25 (154 +.00 
26-35 232 +.03 
36-45 230 -.03 
46-60 282) +,03 
Over 60 238) -.03 


Multiple Classification (Dummy Yari- 


able Regression) Analysis. Spanxing 
experience is scored: l=Never, 2Some- 
times, 3=Frequentiy. 


Pg iacks weighted .53, but unweighted 
N's are shown. Missing data were 
assigned the modal value if a variable 
had a clear mode, If not, T 
data were included in the regression 
as a separate category but are not 
shown in the table. In such cases N's 
do not add to 1136 and all categories 
shown could deviate from the grand 
mean in the same direction, 


is for non-parents with post-graduate educa- 
tion, but even for this small group only nine 
percent reject spanking. One may question the 
validity of this finding by asking whether per- 
sons with higher education were not just being 
more “objective,” realizing that there must be 
some instances in which they would approve 
of spanking. To examine this issue further, we 
can combine the respondents who said they 
would never approve of spanking with those 
who gave approval to the general question, 


but then disapprove of spanking in each of the 
four situations. However, this combination 
does not affect the relationship. Even if one 
were to make the hostile assumption that all 
people who answered “No” to item (a) did 
not know what they were talking about and 
should be dropped from the analysis, the re- 
sulting perceritages do not change the thrust 
of the analysis presented in this paper. 

At the high end of the approval of 
spanking scale, for whites with children there 
is wide variation by education but no clear re- 
lationship (Table 3). The difference between 
the grade-school educated and the higher 
educated groups in approval of spanking is 
narrowed, but grade-school educated parents 
still score relatively low. Paradoxically, those 
least likely to score high on spanking are 
college drop-outs, while those most likely to 
score high are those who graduated from 
college. For whites without children (data not 
shown), the pattern is similar, although there 
is less variation among the college educated. 
Cross tabular analysis of income, age, sex, 
region of residence, and religion revealed some 
patterns of interest,? but had no effect on the 
general finding of no fundamental differences 
among white parents of different social classes 
in their approval of spanking. Unfortunately, 
occupational data were not coded by the con- 
tractor, and this indicator of class could not 
be analyzed. 

The data for blacks are considerably more 
consistent with conventional notions than are 
those for whites; they are also consistent with 
the data on actual experiences reported 
earlier. Table 4 shows a clear downward pro- 
gression in approval of spanking by education 
fot black parents, and for respondents who 
have not at least graduated from high school, 
the percentage scoring high on the index is 
substantially higher than those for the com- 
parable white groups. However, the 79 per- 
cent figure for the grade-school educated is 


2 Males are generally more approving than fe- 
males, and younger parents are more approving than 
older ones, especially at higher levels of education. 
Analysis by region and area of residence revealed 
little variation, except that the South (es y 
urban areas) had a higher rate of approval (52 per- 
cent as compared to an average of 36 percent for 
other regions). The effects of religion are not easily . 
summarized, but in general Baptists are high and de- 
vout Catholics low. 
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Table 3. Percent Who Would Approve of Spanking in Everyday Situations 
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oa a y Education: === 


For White Parents With Children Under 18 





Some 
Grade High Hi gh Some College Post 
Score on Index School School School College Graduate Graduate 

0 16 5 3 4 0 4 

1-2 LOW 9 6 7 3 1i 6 

3-4 MED 35 43 49 60 39 50 

5-6 HIGH 40 46 41 33 50 40 

(N) (43) (89) (193) (92) (36) (28) 


based on a quite small N and is unstable; the 
figure for grade-school educated blacks with- 
out children is lower (65 percent, N = 45). 
For blacks with college experience, the rate of 
approval is lower than that of whites with 
similar experience. (The percentage for college 
graduates with children is unstable, but since 
that for persons without children [not 
shown] is similar, it lends confidence to the 
31 percent figure.) Again, the distributions by 
income and for adults without children are 
similar, and extensive additional analysis did 
not change the general findings reported here. 

Table 5 is a multiple classification analysis 
(MCA), showing the net effect of various 
demographic variables on the two spanking 


Table 4. 


indices. All blacks and whites in the sample 
are included in this analysis. The results are 
not fully consistent with the preceding discus- 
sion because the MCA program used, like 
most standard regression programs, suppresses 
interaction effects. In particular the MCA in 
Table 5 shows a tendency for respondents 
with post graduate education to be low in 
approval of spanking, and for education and 
income to have opposite effects on approval. 


DIFFICULTIES IN INTERPRETING THE STUDIES 


Although there have been about ten sur- 
veys on punishment practices, each is limited 
either by the narrow range of its items or by 


Percent Who Would Approve of Spanking in Everyday Situations 


By Education 
For Black Parents With Children Under 18 





Some 
Grade Hi gh High Some 
Score on Index School School School College+ 

0 0 0 3 23 

1-2 LOW 0 5 7 0 

3-4 MED 21 32 43 46 

5-6 HIGH 79 63 47 31 

a a 
(N) (14) (41) (30) (13) 





“percentages based on such a small number of cases are unreliable. 
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Differentials in Indiges of Approval of Spanking? by Selected 


(Grand means: 


Table 5. 
Demographic Variables 
Table shows deviation from grand mean, controlling 
for other variables in the table. 
index A=4.34, index B=4,27; N=1136) 
N 
SEX 
Male ($78) 
Female (550) 
RACE 
White (941) 
Black (195) 
CHILDHOOD RESIDENCE 
"Farm" - (351) 
"Town" (314) 
"Small City" (164) 
"Big City" (291) 
PARENTS' SOCIAL CLASS 
"Middle Class" (315) 
“Working Class" (768) 
EDUCATION 
Grade School (243) 
Some High School (233) 
High School (352) 
Some College (182) 
College ( 72) 
Post Graduate ( 54) 
CURRENT RELIGION 
Baptist (283) 
Methodist (135) 
Lutheran ( 69) 
Episcopalian ( 38) 
Other Protestants (213) 
Catholic (279) 
CURRENT REGION OF RESIDENCE 
Northeast (312) 
South (319) 
Midwest (322) 
West (183) 
CITY SIZE 
SMSA (316) 
Suburb (291) 
Town: 10-50,000 (128) 
Town: Less than 10,000 (118) 
Rural (283) 
CURRENT INCOME OF HEAD OF HOUSEHOLDS 
$ 1-2,999 (178) 
3-4 ,999 (169) 
S-6,999 (197) 
7-9 999 (298 
10-14,999 2084 
15-19 ,999 ( 57) 


20,000 and over 


Deviation 
A. Index B. Index 
of Everyday of Unusual 
Situations Situations 
„01? 02? 
.01 .01 
~,04 -.05 
. 39 43 
08 - LO 
.00 -. 11 
~,16 -.17 
~,02 .07 
3° -.01 
.04 205 
07 7 
.04 -.05 
.06 .08 
14 -.,23 
- 02 05 
~,33 “555 
.12 .29 
. 10 -,16 
07 .26 
223 - 07 
.04 -. 15 
~.03 - .06 
~.03 - .03 
22 eek 
~,235 -.15 
11 -.03 
-~,00 06 
~,10 -.10 
.04 - 20 
~,39 -,13 
24 -19 
a33 -. 19 
~.23 -.14 
06 Ol 
.08 <07 
.24 .09 
40 . 34 
-48 ~44 
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Deviation 
; nde x A ndex 
of Everyday of Unusua 
N Situations Situation.: 
AGE 
18-25 (154) „03 .02 
26-35 (232) „42 231 
36-45 (230) 19 03 
46-60 (282) See 03 
Over 60 (238) -.34 “25 
CHILDREN UNDER 6 
Have Children Under 6 (322) Selh 
All Children Between 7 and 18 (252) -.12 
No Children Under 18 (562) one 
TEENAGERS 
Have Teenage Children (212) -.09 
All Children Under 13 (362) «OL 
No Children Under 18 (562) .03 


Multiple Classification (Dummy Variable Regression) Analysis. 
Content of indices discussed in text. 


A and B is 0 - 6. 
b 


Biacks weighted .53, but unweighted N's are shown. 
the modal value if a variable had a clear mode. 


Range on index 


Missing data were assigned 
If not, missing data were 


included in the regression as a separate category but are not shown in the 


table, 


In such cases N's do not add to 1136 and all categories shown could 


deviate from the grand mean in the same direction. 


“It was assumed that respondents for whom income of head of household was not 
recorded had only one wage earner in the family and family income was substi- 


tuted. 
educational group was assigned, 


some aspect of its sample. In addition, the 
fact that the time periods of the surveys are 
not comparable introduces an additional 
source of variability, although it also opens 
the possibility for a trend analysis. This 
section will consider each of these aspects and 
attempt to assess their implications for an 
estimate of the relationship between social 
class and the use of corporal punishment. 


Nature of the Indicators 


All of the studies are limited by their 
reliance on self-reported survey data, almost 
always involving a report of customary prac- 
tices or of likely response to a hypothetical 
situation. Few studies ask about the actual use 
of spanking in the previous week or month. 
More generally, previous studies tell us little 
about what might be called the “punishment 
atmosphere,” i.e., the particular way in which 
different methods are combined by different 
parents, the harshness of discipline, the condi- 
tions under which the child is punished, or the 
way punishment is perceived and interpreted 
by the parent and the child (cf. Johnston, 


If family income was also missing, the mean income for the respondent's 


1972; Parke, 1970; Solomon, 1964). Even if 
the “usual” method of punishment is the 
same for all strata, the term is vague enough 
for a wide variation in the extent to which 
psychological techniques are used. These 
problems about which the present analysis can 
do nothing; however, they do point to the 
need for further research before a firm conclu- 
sion on social class variations can be reached. 


For the studies available, regrouping by 
different indicators does not affect the con- 
clusions above. Although the indicators do 
vary, most of them are concerned with the 
frequent use of spanking. When the few that 
are different are separated out, the relation- 
ship looks no stronger. In addition, many of 
the studies contain some items which deal 
specifically with psychological methods; these 
can be used to supplement the presentation 
above. Theory and conventional wisdom 
would predict that a much larger percentage 
of middle and upper class parents would 
report using such methods as “reasoning” 
with the child who has acted improperly and 
extensive use of reward or praise for proper 
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behavior. Here again, although the data often 
show the expected relationship, the findings 
are not uniform and the relationships are 
often very weak. Anderson’s 1932 data show 
the relationship clearly enough: 73 percent of 
Class I, versus 43 percent of Class VII used 
reasoning; and 44 percent versus 19 percent 
used deprivation of pleasure. However, in 
1943, Davis and Havighurst found that 57 
percent of their working class respondents, 
versus 53 percent of the upper-middle class 
respondents, thought that reasoning was a 
successful way to get children to obey. (The 
relationship in that study was significantly 
reversed, however, on the question of use of 
reward or praise, in which the upper-middle 
class gave 78 percent approval, while the 
working class gave only 53 percent.) In 
Eugene, Oregon, in 1950, Littman, et al., 
found very little difference between the 
middle and lower class parents in their sample 
on the use of reasoning, scolding, deprivation 
of privileges or possessions, isolation, or 
ignoring or distracting the child. Sears et al. in 
1951, found virtually no differences between 
the upper-middle and upper-lower classes on 
the extent of use of reward, praise, isolation, 
reason, scolding statements involving with- 
drawal of love, or deprivation of privileges 
(Maccoby and Gibbs, 1954). Heinstein’s 1956 
California survey, which asked mothers open- 
endedly about their “usual method of punish- 
ment” showed “apparently little use of so- 
called constructive methods” (1964:64); but 
this finding was partly attributed to the young 
age of the children studied. The 1960 study 
by Elder and Bowerman (see note 1 above) 
found only about a five percentage point 
difference between the “middle class”: and the 
“lower class” in the use of symbolic rewards 
by mothers or fathers in raising boys. For girls 
the gap was somewhat larger. The major 
recent evidence for a relationship between 
class and the explicit use of psychological 
punishment comes from Miller and Swanson’s 
1953 work in Detroit. The proportion of 
parents using at least some form of psycho- 
logical manipulation is the reciprocal of the 
rates of corporal punishment reported for 
Detroit in Chart I. 


Nature of the Samples 


There is no question that wide variation 
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exists in the quality and breadth of the 
samples used in the studies. Various problems 
of comparability of the earlier samples are 
described in Bronfenbrenner (1958) and need 
not be dealt with here. The important point is 
that the quality of the sample does not seem 
to be systematically related to findings. Per- 
haps the most serious drawback of the sam- 
ples is the lack of attention to the social class 
gradient; for example, several simply compare 
two available groups of parents thought to 
represent different social classes. The best 
sample since the 1932 national sample is 
Heinstein’s study, based on data collected in 
1956 through a statewide California sample 
stratified to accurately reflect all income 
groups and geographic areas. The findings by 
education are summarized in Chart I; but as 
noted there, grade-school educated mothers 
were actually less likely to emphasize 
spanking than were other mothers without a 
college education. Heinstein finds a curvilinear 
relationship between mother’s education or 
the occupation of head of household and the 
use of physical punishment, and no relation- 
ship between family income and the use of 
physical punishment. Because the study is 
rather inaccessible, the major tables are repro- 
duced in Chart IT. 

Another problem with the samples is wide 
variation in the age of the child referred to in 
the questions. One mey argue that with very 
young children, reasoning is impractical, and 
the use of spanking would be relatively high in 
all social classes; then, as the child gets older, 
differences in technique would become 
greater.” The findings for some of the studies 
are consistent with this hypothesis; but 
others, particularly those of Kohn and 
Littman, are at variance with it. The Violence 
Commission items on approval of spanking 
lend some additional suggestive evidence on 
this point. As noted earlier, two indices were 
developed, one referring to everyday misbe- 
havior, such as a child’s “getting on the 
parents’ nezves” and one referring to more 
unusual extreme occurrences, such as the 
child’s having broken the law. The hypothesis 
would seem to predict that for parents of 


3 This argument, while tenable, overlooks alterna- 
tives to spanking such as the ignoring or tolerance of 
the undesired behavior, ar the isolation of the child. 
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young children, there may be only small 
differences by social class on the index of 
approval of spanking for everyday misbe- 
havior, while for parents of older children the 
differences would be substantial. Analysis of 
the index by parent’s education or income, 
controlling for age of children does not 
support these hypotheses (see, e.g., Table 6a). 
For example, white college educated parents 
of children under six have a higher mean score 
than other white parents on the index of 
approval of spanking for everyday misbe- 
havior; and, while there is a slight reversal in 
this trend for parents with no children under 
six, the difference is not statistically signifi- 
cant. (For blacks, parents with young children 
are more likely than those with older children 
to approve of spanking; but the difference by 
education noted earlier is unchanged by the 
control variable.) For the index of approval of 
spanking for unusual situations, the hypothe- 
sis would seem to predict substantial differ- 
ences by soctal class for parents of teenagers. 
Conventional wisdom would hold that the 


Table 6. Mean Score Indices of Approval 
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psychologically oriented middle or upper class 
parent would consider spanking especially 
futile in such instances, and reasoning with 
the child and understanding his motivations 
especially important. Analysis shows, how- 
ever, that if anything, college graduates with 
teenage children tend to have a higher mean 
score on the index than other parents of 
teenagers (Table 6b), with a similar pattern 
holding for income. (For blacks there is a 
tendency for less-educated [or poorer] par- 
ents to score higher on the index, irrespective 
of the control for age of child.) 


Trend Over Time 


At the time Bronfenbrenner wrote, there 
seemed to him to be a relationship between 
social class and punishment technique which 
suggested that the difference was narrowing. 
However, now that additional data are avail- 
able, it seems instead. that over the years find- 
ings have fluctuated around zero, with some 
tendency to be positive. Looking over the 
data in Chart I, one sees that the most consis- 


of Spanking 





For Parents with Children Aged 0-18 
By Race, Education, and Age of Child 


WHITE 


Some 
Eighth High High Some 


BLACK 
SS 
Than High 
College Righ School 


Grade School School College or More Total School or More Total 


a. 


misbehavior 

Have child 3.41 4.46 4.61 4.45 
aged 0-6 

(17) (41) (113) (60) 
All 4.13 4.64 4, 36 4.13 
children 
aged 7-18 (23) (47) (80) (31) 

b. 
Have child 3.65 4.38 4.21 3.69 
aged 13-18 

(20) (37) (70) (26) 
All 4.75 4.53 4.40 4.15 
children 
under 13 (20) (51) (123) (65) 
N.B. Range of each index is 0-6. 


Mean score, index of approval of spanking for everyday 


5.00 4.53 5.45 4.30 4.89 
(35) (266) (29) (27) (56) 
4.10 4.33 4.92 4,25 4.67 
(29) (210) (26) (16) (42) 


Mean score, index of approval of spanking in unusual situations 


4.26 4.11 5.38 4.53 5.03 
(23) (176) (21) (15) (36) 
4.78 4.44 5.18 4.54 4.89 
(41) (300) (34) (28) (62) 
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Table 7. Percent Spanked as a Child 





By Race, Parents' Class and Age 


WHITE BLACK 
18-30 31-50 51-64 65+ Total - + ota 
MIDDLE CLASS 
Never 4 5 6 9 6 0 0 
Sometimes 70 78 63 64 71 73 69 
Frequently 26 17 31 2) 23 27 (1) 31 
(N) (90) (94) (51) (44) (290) (15) (1) (16) 
WORKING CLASS 
Never 2 3 6 14 5 5 3 4 
Sometimes 65 67 51 50 60 Sl 53 52 
Frequently 34 30 43 36 34 44 44 44 
(N) (113) (226) (132) (101) (591) (102) (57) (163) 


tent finding is not the difference between 
social classes, but the relatively small differ- 
ence that appears in almost all the samples, 
independent of time. The Violence Commis- 
sion retrospective reports of childhood 
experiences support this conclusion. When the 
data presented in Table 1 are broken down by 
age group (Table 7), class differences are re- 
markably stable. In addition, regression analy- 
sis shows the correlation between parents’ 
social class and spanking experience to be 
almost unaffected by age. (The same is true of 
the relationship between race and spanking 
experience.) 

Moreover, contrary to the assessment of 
many commentators, both scholarly (e.g., 
Miller and Swanson, 1958; Bronfenbrenner, 
1958, 1961) and popular, there is evidence 
over time of at best a moderate rather than a 
strong shift away from the use of spanking. 
Table 7 suggests that the relationship between 
age and spanking experience is somewhat cur- 
vilinear for whites; however, the zero order 
multiple correlation coefficient between 
spanking experience and age as a dummy vari- 
able is only .08 (p=.32). For whites of both 
social classes, persons aged thirty-one to fifty 
(raised roughly in the second quarter of this 
century) report the lowest percentage of 
‘‘spanked frequently” while the groups on 
either side are higher, and the oldest group 
(over sixty-five) is at about the same level as 


the youngest. It is very difficult to speculate 
on the meaning of the finding for the group 
over sixty-five’ who were reared in the late 
1800’s and in the early part of this century. 
On the one hand, it tends to contradict the 
commonly held view that “in the olden days” 
parents were “tough” with their children. On 
the other hand, no matter what the finding, 
recollections of events which occurred over a 
half-century ago probably have little validity. 

Comparison of the first two columns for 
whites also puts in question a commonly held 
view. Respondents aged eighteen to thirty 
were reared primarily in the post-war period, 
in which the “progressive” views of Dr. Spock 
have dominated the childrearing literature. 
Spock’s views are widely believed to have 
greatly influenced spanking habits, and many 
people believe that his advice has bred a gener- 
ation of “brats.” The Violence Commission 
data seem to indicate, however, that although 
there probably was a shift in the use of spank- 
ing from the 1920’s onward, there may have 
been no dramatic shift away from spanking in 


“In Table 7 age groups were collapsed ina way 
which preserved the pattern of the data. For the 
middle class, the cell for age sixty-one to sixty-five 
(N=8) shows a 25 percent frequency, so the observa- 
tion in the text for the group over sixty-five may 
pertain to this groupas well. But the N is really too 
small to give a reliable percentage, and at any rate a 
variation of five years is of no consequence to the 
discussion. 
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the 1940’s. Note, too, that overall there is no 
relationship between parents’ social class and 
the percent reporting that they were “never” 
spanked. Moreover, this response is positively 
related to age, and is given by only four per- 
cent of respondents under fifty. 

Unfortunately, neither the collection of 
studies in the literature nor the survey data 
here give definitive data on the question of 
changes in the use of spanking over time. Be- 
sides the inferences of Bronfenbrenner and of 
Miller and Swanson, a few studies, based on 
limited samples, have found a relationship be- 
tween exposure to professional childrearing 
advice in the post-war period and changes in 
childrearing practices. (See references in 
Bronfenbrenner [1961], which, drawing on 
Children’s Bureau pamphlets and articles in 
popular magazines, document the changes in 
advice. White [1957] has data on the relation- 
ship.) On the other hand, note that as early as 
1936 Anderson could write: “One of the most 
universally condemned methods of punish- 
ment for children is spanking...” (1936:213). 
At any rate, the available data are sufficiently 
ambiguous to cast doubt on the prevailing 
view. 

Because of the relatively small sample of 
blacks and the fact that few blacks have been 
allowed to attain middle class status, the data 
include only sixteen blacks raised in middle 
class homes. Fifteen of these respondents are 
under age fifty, and as a group their experi- 
ences are comparable to those of younger 
middle class whites. Although the N’s are too 
small to give stable percentages, the complete 
age breakdown does seem to indicate a trend 
toward less spanking in the black middle class. 
For blacks raised in working class homes, the 
percentage of respondents reporting frequent 
spanking is essentially the same for all age 
groups, at 44 percent, averaging about 10 
percentage points higher than the white work- 
ing class and 21 points higher than the white 
middle class. 


DISCUSSION 


Given the data currently available, the best 
conclusion about the relationship between 
social class and the use of physical punish- 
ment is that there is indeed some correlation, 
but that it probably is not strong enough to 
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be of great theoretical or practical signifi- 


cance.* For all whites and blacks in the Vio- 
lence Commission survey, the zero order cor- 
relation between parents’ social class and 
spanking experience is -.10 (significant at .001 
level), controlling for-race and age (as a set of 
dummy variables) in a regression analysis the 
beta is-.09 (significant at .002 level).° Separa- 
ting respondents by race, the correlation is 
slightly higher for whites than for blacks. 
Combining this finding with post-hoc correla- 
tional analysis on data reported in the litera- 
ture, an estimate of somewhere in the .10 to 
.15 range emerges, indicating that social class 
may explain between one and two percent of 
the variance. Moreover, in almost all samples 
the modal response for all social classes stud- 
ied is the same; it is thus inappropriate to 
characterize the classes as being different. (On 
the other hand, the findings are not irrelevant, 
given that social class may still be one of the 
best predictors available.) 

For race, there are much less data; but they 
do indicate that race has an effect indepen- 
dent of social. class. The tables presented 
above show this more clearly than correlation 
or regression analysis do, because the latter 
are sensitive to the 9:1 disparity in N’s. (The 
zero-order correlation between being black 
and reporting physical punishment as a child 
is .08 [significant at .01 level] ; controlling for 
social class the beta is .06 [significant at .03 
level] ). However, data presented below sug- 
gest that insofar as approval is concerned, the 
greater likelihood of black parents to support 
the use of physical punishment is more likely 
the product of differences in belief about the 
efficacy of spanking rather than of differences 
in attitude about violence.. 

The conclusion on the effects of social class 
has important implications for several areas of 
concern in sociology. Many statements on the 
relationship between social class and the use 
of spanking have implied not just statistical 


f'The lack of clear relationships between class and 
childrearing techniques is also evident with other 
aspects, such as feeding and toilet training. See, for 
example, Bronfenbrenner (1958, passim) or 


Heinstein (1964, passim). 


Physical punishment is scored as a three 
category continuous variable, with “never” = 0, 
“sometimes” = 1, and “frequent” = 2. Blacks are 
weighted .53. 
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significance, but the existence of a very strong 
relationship between those variables. This im- 
plication has then become the grounds for 
using spanking to explain various behaviors 
also thought to be much more common in the 
lower or working class than in the middle 
class. A number of these implications will now 
be treated in turn. 


Working Class Authoritarianism 


In Lipset’s classic discussion of “working 
class authoritarianism,” “authoritarian family 
patterns” are hypothesized as one of the six 
most important elements contributing to the 
authoritarian predisposition. The salience of 
family patterns to the theory can be seen in 
one of the article’s concluding statements: 
“To sum up, the lower class individual is like- 
ly to have been exposed to punishment, lack 
of love, and a general atmosphere of tension 
and aggression since early childhood—all ex- 
periences which tend to produce deep-rooted 
hostilities expressed by ethnic prejudice, polit- 
ical authoritarianism and chiliastic transvalua- 
tional religion” (1960:114). Yet the basic evi- 
dence presented on this point is Bronfen- 
brennex’s conclusion on punishment tech- 
niques quoted at the beginning of the present 
paper. The re-evaluation of the evidence on 
spanking has obvious implications, then, for 
the theory of working class authoritarianism. 

Lipset also argues that “a further link be- 
tween such [physically oriented] childrearing 
practices and adult hostility and authoritarian- 
ism is suggested by the finding of two investi- 
gators in Boston and Detroit that physical 
punishments for aggression, characteristic of 
the working class, tend to increase rather than 
decrease aggressive behavior” (1960:107). 
Actually, the work cited by Lipset does not 
claim that physical punishment for aggression 
is “characteristic” of the working class; and, 
in addition, further research has cast some 
doubt on the strength of the relationship be- 
tween physical punishment and subsequent 
aggression (Yarrow et al., 1968). 


Tendency Toward Physical Violence 


Spanking has also been thought to generate 
a propensity to be physically violent. This ar- 
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gument has been advanced by several theo- 
rists, most notably Miller and Swanson 
(1960), who argue that in corporal punish- 
ment, the punisher is clearly identified and a 
physically aggressive role model is established; 
aus the child grows up oriented to express 
ggression outwardly. By contrast, psychologi- 
al manipulation, which is based on appeals to 
guilt and is said to result in the development 
of a strong super-ego, is postulated as leading 
to turning aggression upon the self (cf. 
Feshbach, 1970; Yarrow et al., 1968). Gold 
(1958) and Coser (1963) have used this rea- 
soning to explain the wide disparity by social 
class for the officially recorded rate of homi- 
cide, by arguing that members of the lower 
class are more likely to be physically violent 
because they are more likely to have been 
punished corporally. Coser, for example, relies 
on the same oft-quoted statement by 
Bronfenbrenner cited above.” Although the 
model proposed by these authors has some 
validity, it is important to note that the cor- 
relation between social class and punishment 
technique is not strong enough to support the 
inference that lower class persons who are vio- 
lent were spanked as children. Individual 
rather than aggregate data are needed to test 
the model. 


Relationship to Child Abuse 


The use of corporal punishment is widely 
believed to be associated with certain unde- 
sirable behaviors and attitudes in the adults 
who practice it. Gil, in an important study of 
child abuse, finds that officially recorded acts 
of physical abuse against children are much 
more likely to be committed by low status 
parents. He argues that for all social classes, a 
major cause of abuse is a generally permissive | 
attitude toward the use of physical force in 
childrearing (apparently including spanking) 
in American society. Since “studies of child- 
rearing patterns have found a strong associa- 


Both Coser and Lipset make the common error 
of quoting Bronfenbrenner somewhat erroneously. 
The oft-quoted passage actually begins “The most 
consistent finding documented in Table 10 is the 
more frequent use of physical punishment by work- 
ing class parents.” Many writers leave out the refer- 
ence to “Table 10,” and the cursory reader could be 
misled into thinking that Bronfenbrenner viewed the 
data on physical punishment as the most consistent 
of all the aspects of childrearing he examined. 
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tion between low socioeconomic: status and 
the use of physical means in disciplining chil- 
dren” (Gil, 1970:127), Gil finds it consistent 


that abuse would also occur disproportionate- | 


ly in these families. In support of the state- 
ment quoted above, only Miller and 
Swanson’s second (1953) sample is cited. 
Chart I shows that this particular sample had 
by far the most extreme finding in forty years 
of research. Although little is known about 
the general childrearing methods of persons 
who on some occasion abuse a child, data pre- 
sented by Gil show that in less than one-third 
of the cases studied “self-definition of the per- 
petrator as stern, authoritative disciplinarian” 
was a factor (1970:128). Although the clear 
majority of acts of abuse were in response to a 
specific act committed by the child, Gil does 
not show that the reaction was related to dis- 
cipline rather than to stress. (cf. Erlanger, 
1971). 


Subculture of Violence 


Finally, the use of corporal punishment has 
been believed to be part of a general pattern 
of the use of physical aggression in interper- 
sonal relationships. Wolfgang (1958, 1967) 
has suggested that blacks and low income 
whites are part of a “subculture of violence” 
which emphasizes the use of physical aggres- 
sion in both parent-child and peer encounters. 
In general, this thesis is undemonstrated em- 
pirically (Erlanger, 1973), and the relatively 
small differences by class in the behavioral 
data discussed above seem too small to sup- 
port the thesis of a class subculture. Moreover, 
the concept of subculture ultimately refers to 
values, not behavior; and if the data on ap- 
proval of spanking by class are taken to indi- 
cate such values, there is again no support for 
a class subculture. 

Some readers may see support for the sub- 
culture of violence thesis in the differences in 
childhood experiences and the differences in 
approval of spanking by race. The approval 
items may be examined in more detail by re- 
lating them to approval of other forms of 
aggression, using other items from the Vio- 
lence Commission survey. The survey included 
questions on the conditions under which the 
respondent might approve of various acts of 
interpersonal aggression, such as a husband 
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slapping his wife, a man fighting with a 
stranger, and teenage boys getting in fights 
(Baker and Ball, 1969;. Stark and McEvoy, 
1970). The items on teenage fighting can be 
combined to form an “index of support for 
manliness” since they ask about such situa- 
tions as fighting back when challenged or 
picked on. The index was constructed by 
scoring the following items 0 for “No,” 1 for 
“Not sure,” and 2 for “Yes”: (a) Are there 
any situations you can imagine in which you 
would approve of one teenage boy punching 
another? Jf yes, or not sure: (b-1) If he didn’t 
like the other boy? (b-2) If he had been ridi-. 
culed and picked on by the other boy? (b-3) 
If he had been challenged by the other boy to 
a fist fight? (b-4) If he had been hit by the 
other boy? The range is 0-10. 

The index of support for manliness is 
somewhat correlated with the other indices of 
approval of aggression; for example, for white 
parents of children under eighteen, its correla- 
tion with approval of-a man punching a 
stranger is 29 and with approval of marital 
fighting is .19. For black parents, the inter- 
correlations are 53 and .16. However, for 
both races, the correlation between the manli- 
ness index and approval of spanking in un- 
usual situations is markedly lower, at .08 for 
whites and virtually. zero (-.01) for blacks. 
Moreover, for black parents of teenagers, 
approval of “‘manliness” and approval of 
spanking actually are negatively correlated 
(-.22). Compared to whites, blacks are also 
disproportionately low in their approval of 
fighting to demonstrate “‘manliness.”’ For the 
index of approval of spanking for everyday 
misbehavior, the correlations are similar. 
Thus, the disproportionately high rate of 
black approval of spanking reported earlier 
seems best explained by a rejection of norms 
of violence, and not by adherence to a 
subcultural value system supporting violence. 


Qualifying Factors 

Although currently available data do not show 
a strong relationship between social class and 
choice of punishment technique, this need not 
mean that parents of different social classes: 
are alike in their use of a discipline technique. 
Kohn, for example, found no significant dif- 
ferences by class in the use of spanking, but 
found that 


The principal difference between the 
classes is in the specific conditions under 
which parents—particularly moth2rs—pun- 
ish children’s misbehavior. Working class 
parents are more likely to punish or refrain 
from punishing on the basis of the direct 
and immediate consequences of children’s 
actions, middle class parents on the basis of 
their interpretation of children’s intent in 
acting as they do. (1969:104) 


Kohn finds these differences to be part of a 
more general tendency for working class par- 
ents to value conformity over self-direction, 
while middle class parents tend to have the re- 
verse preference. He concludes that these dif- 
ferences are the product of differences in edu- 
cational attainment and in opportunities for 
self-direction in one’s occupation and are 
probably not strongly related to basic differ- 
ences in personality, 

Moreover, spankings may be administered 
differently. By “spanking,” one parent may 
mean a firm but quick slap on the child’s 
bottom, while another may mean a repeated 
slapping, perhaps administered by the father 
when he returns home from work. Although 
there is reason to believe that these differ- 
ences are related to social class, they are prob- 
ably not as great as many people telieve. For 
example, the large-scale midtown Manhattan 
study found that although the use of straps in 
spanking is much more common among par- 
ents with low income, over 80 percent of low 
income parents in all ethnic groups do not use 
this method (Langner, 1969). Similarly, there 
may be class or ethnic group differences in the 
general atmosphere in the home, in the ex- 
pression of displeasure by grouchiness, the 
assumption of an air of martyrdom, or other 
changes in behavior, or in the interpretation 
of various parental disciplining tactics by the 
child (cf. Kohn, 1969:103). Clearly, future re- 
search must be more sensitive to subtle differ- 
ences in punishment techniques. This research 
should also explore the salience of various 
dimensions of class, and of explanatory vari- 
ables that operate across class lines. Some 
previous commentary has made the mistake of 
assuming or implying that class or ethnic 
groups can be characterized by their methods 
of punishment. To avoid this tendency to 
overgeneralize, future research should be sen- 
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sitive to absolute percentages and the strength 
of correlations, rather than primarily to estab- 
lishing statistical significance. In addition, null 
findings based on good quality data cannot be 
overlooked. Although future research could 
still confirm the class or ethnic generaliza- 
tions, it is much more likely that class and 
ethnic differences in technique are relative, 
not absolute, and that the practices of parents 
in different groups greatly overlap. Certainly 
the data presently available imply as much. 
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According to the psychiatric perspective, social and economic resources facilitate the disturbed 
individual’s entrance into psychiatric treatment. In contrast, the societal reaction perspective 
views resources as enabling the individual to avoid being channelled into the role of the 
mentally ill, This paper examines the role social and economic resources play in mental 
hospitalization, comparing the societal reaction and psychiatric perspectives. The information 
contained in the literature, as well as data obtained from 258 state hospital patients, indicates 
that the psychiatric perspective comes closer than the societal reaction perspective to describing 


what typically occurs. 


ccording to the psychiatric perspective, 

persons enter mental hospitals because 

they have a serious psychiatric disorder. 
Furthermore, as most psychiatrists posit a de- 
velopmental model of mental illness, they view 
prompt intervention as highly desirable because 
it will prevent the disturbance from becoming 
more severe and more difficult to treat (e.g. 
Milt, 1969:81; Myers and Roberts, 1959:216). 
Most psychiatrists have not paid attention to 
the process by which a person enters 
treatment. However, implicit in their 
perspective, as in the medical model generally, 
is the view that social and economic resources 
will help one get treatment. In particular they 
presume that such resources will facilitate the 
correct identification of the disorder and 
promote prompt and effective action aimed at 
obtaining the appropriate psychiatric care. 
This means that persons with resources will be 
more likely to get treatment and to get it 
more quickly than those without resources. 
Furthermore, on the basis of the above 
premise and its developmental model of men- 
tal illness, the psychiatric perspective suggests 
that the disorder of persons with resources 
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will, at the time of hospitalization, be less 
severe than the disorder of persons without 
resources. 


Adherents of societal reaction or labelling 
theory view mental illness in general, and 
mental hospitalization in particular, from a 
very different perspective. They contend that 
whether or not one occupies a deviant role, 
such as that of the mentally ill, is primarily a 
function of the acts of others and they attach 
little importance to any initial acts of de- 
viance, viewing such acts as having little 
intrinsic significance and, at most, only mar- 
ginal implication for the psychic structure of 
the individual (Lemert, 1967:17; also see 
Becker, 1963; Erikson, 1962, 1966; Kitsuse, 
1962; Goffman, 1961; Scheff, 1966; Schur, 
1969, 1971; also see Laing, 1960, 1967; 
Szasz, 1961, 1970; Sarbin, 1972; Rosenhan, 
1973). According to this perspective, the 
greater the individual’s social and economic 
resources, the greater the likelihood that he 
will be able to deal successfully with others 
and the less the likelihood that he will be 
channelled into a deviant role. With regard to 
mental illness, this means that persons with 
resources will be more likely to avoid psychi- 
atric treatment, particularly in a mental hos- 
pital, and that if they are hospitalized, they 
will have been able to delay their hospitaliza- 
tion. Among other things, this suggests that 
hospitalized persons with resources would, on 
the average, have a more serious disorder than 
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those without resources; for those with re- 
sources could prevent their hospitalization un- 
less they were seriously disturbed, whereas 
those without resources will be hospitalized 
even if they are not seriously disturbed. 

In this paper we will look at the role social: 
and economic resources play in mental hos- 
pitalization, comparing the societal reaction 
and the psychiatric perspectives. This topic 
has recently been investigated by Linsky 
(1970) and Rushing (1971), who view their 
results as supporting the societal reaction 
explanation. However, as we will suggest 
below, their results are open to an alternative 
interpretation. Since probably all but the 
most extreme societal reaction theorists recog- 
nize that there frequently is at least some 
behavioral pathology (e.g., see Schur, 
1971:15-16) and all but the most naive 
psychiatrists acknowledge that there are some- 
times coercive aspects to mental hospitaliza- 
tion, we will assume both phenomena exist. 
Thus, the issue we are concerned with is not 
whether there are any data supporting a 
particular perspective, but instead which per- 
spective best explains what typically happens. 

In evaluating these perspectives, we will 
look at two basic resources (1) social class, 
with an emphasis on economic position,! and 
(2) social supports, with an emphasis on 
marital status. We will attempt to discern how 
these resources relate to the hospitalization 
process and to the nature and severity of the 
patient’s disorder at the time he enters treat- 
ment. 

Our evaluation will be based on a review of 


1One reviewer of our paper suggested that, in 
addition to social class, we should consider race. 
According to the societal reaction perspective, 
blacks, who have less power than whites in our 
society, shouki be more readily channelled into the 
role of the mentally ill even after class variables are 
controlled for. Psychiatric theory, however, does not 
predict the reverse of the relationship; so when we 
consider race, we are not offered a clear choice 
between the two perspectives. Fisher’s (1969) review 
of the evidence on race differences leads him to 
conclude that even without controlling for economic 
factors the evidence, taken in toto, does not indicate 
blacks have higher rates of psychiatric hospitaliza- 
tion than whites. Furthermore, the one year for 
which there is national data by race on admissions to 
mental hospitals indicates blacks have lower rates 
than whites (Malzberg, 1940:225). In short, the 
available data on race differences in psychiatric 
hospitalization do not support the societal reaction 
perspective. 


the literature and on data obtained from 258 
patients admitted to Northern State Hospital 
in the State of Washington between December 
1962 and June 1964. These patients comprise 
all the psychiatric patients who entered a state 
hospital from a specific county during the 
eighteen-month period, and an analysis of 
their characteristics suggests that they are 
typical of state hospital admissions. At the 
time of the study, the county did not have an 
alternative inpatient facility nor an outpatient 
clinic; however, most of the residents were 
close to an adjoining county where they had 
access to such facilities. The patients studied 
were admitted to a demonstration or pilot 
program, a description and evaluation of 
which is presented in Gove and Lubach 
(1969). Most of the data used in this paper 
were systematically obtained at the time of 
admission. The initial purpose for obtaining 
data was to ascertain how effective the pro- 
gram was in treating different categories of 
patients, and these records were kept com- 
pletely separate from the patients’ official 
hospital record. Since the pilot program was 
set up as a research project and since the staff 
had a strong commitment to research and 
devoted considerable care to gathering data, 
the quality of the data is probably better than 
that obtained in most studies conducted in 
state mental hospitals. Because these data deal 
only with state hospital admissions, the nature 
of the sample works against the psychiatric 
perspective and in favor of the societal reac- 
tion perspective. This is because high-resource 
persons have more alternatives available, such 
as outpatient care and private mental hospi- 
tals, which could both delay a state hospital 
admission and screen patients with a mild 
disorder. In short, we would argue that for 
high-resource persons, admission to a state 
mental hospital is apt to be the last step in the 
search for psychiatric help; whereas for the 
low-resource persons, it is apt to be the first 
step. This position is supported by the fact 
that among the patients we studied the 
high-resource persons were much more likely 
than the low-resource persons to have sought 
help from relevant professionals and agencies 
prior to their hospitalization. 

In this paper we will not distinguish be- 
tween voluntary and committed patients for 
several reasons. First, according to the psychi- 
atric perspective such a distinction is relatively 
unimportant. The type of admission is viewed 
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primarily as a consequence of the severity and 
the nature of the illness and is belizved to 
have little effect on the patient or his subse- 
quent progress (e.g. see Klots, 1962:57). 
Second, most of the studies we draw on do 
not make a distinction between voluntary and 
committed patients. Third, as far as we can 
determine, the societal reaction theorists have 
made no attempt to explain voluntary admis- 
sions aside from an occasional comment that 
such patients may have been pressured into 
hospitalization. Furthermore, as we under- 
stand the societal reaction perspective, it 
provides two contradictory views of voluntary 
as compared to committed patients. On the 
one hand, societal reaction theorists view both 
the commitment proceedings and tne legal 
disabilities associated with involuntary hos- 
pitalization as factors that play a major role in 
channelling the committed patient into a 
stabilized deviant role. On the other hand, the 
societal reaction framework suggests at least 
two reasons for viewing voluntary patients as 
being further into an established deviant role 
than committed patients. First, such patients 
have already defined themselves as deviant 
(ie., mentally ill), something the committed 
patients have not done; and, in fact, it is this 
self-definition that the societal reaction theo- 
rists focus on as an important possible conse- 
quence of the commitment. process. Second, 
one must deal with the question or why a 
person would voluntarily stigmatize himself 
by going to a mental hospital, and it can be 
plausibly argued that voluntary patients do so 
because they are seriously disturbed; whereas, 
persons who are committed have been unwill- 
ing to stigmatize themselves because they are 
not seriously disturbed. 

By not distinguishing between voluntary 
and committed patients, we do not wish to 
imply that the distinction is not important, 
but only that it is unclear how such a 
distinction should be treated. We would note 
that for the data presented below, the pat- 
terns of voluntary and committed patients are 
very similar, as are the patterns of toth first 
admissions and readmissions. Linsky (1970) 
and Rushing (1971) have used the involun- 
tary/voluntary ratio in their analysis of the 
societal reaction perspective. They found that 
the size of the ratio had an inverse relation- 
ship to class and marital status, which they 
take as supporting the societal reaction per- 
spective. However, since the psychiatric per- 
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spective suggests that persons with few re- 
sources are less likely than persons with many 
resources to view hospitalization favorably 
(see below) and more likely to be seriously 
disturbed when hospitalized, it follows that 
low-resource persons are more likely to enter 
the hospital as committed patients. Thus, 
Linsky’s (1970) and Rushing’s (1971) results 
are also consistent with the psychiatric per- 
spective.” 


THE ROLE OF SOCIOECONOMIC RESOURCES 


According to societal reaction theorists, 
people with economic and educational re- 
sources have more power and are in a better 
position to mobilize medical and legal assis- 
tance to fight hospitalization. Furthermore, 
persons in the middle and upper classes can 
generally deal more effectively with lawyers, 
judges, the police, and psychiatrists than 
persons in the lower class, and therefore they 
presumably can present a more coherent and 
convincing defense (e.g., see Miller and 
Schwartz, 1966:29). In contrast, the psychi- 
atric perspective suggests that educational and 
economic resources help the emotionally 
disturbed individual get the proper psychiatric 
treatment. In short, a solid economic position 
would enable the individual to see the appro- 
priate mental health professionals, and the 
intellectual sophistication of the individual 
and those close to him would assist them in 
coming to view the problem in psychiatric 
terms and in communicating the problem to 


2If we assume that a category of persons with a 
high involuntary/voluntary ratio tends to have a 
severe disorder, as the psychiatric perspective sug- 
gests, and that categories of persons with a low ratio 
tend to have many resources, as the Rushing (1971) 
and Linsky (1970) data indicate, then some apparent 
ambiguities in Rushing’s paper can be explained. For 
example, he assumes (1) that the fewer a person’s 
resources, the more likely he is to be involuntarily 
confined and (2) that persons with disrupted mar- 
Tiages have more resources than persons who have 
never married; but he finds that while the disrupted 
category has a small ratio, they have a higher rate of 
involuntary hospitalization than single persons. By 
focusing on the involutary/voluntary ratio and ignor- 
ing the rate, Rushing takes the data as supporting his 
position on resources and hospitalization. However, 
it seems more plausible to us that persons with 
disrupted marriages have a higher rate of disturbance 
than either married or never-married persons, a view 
supported by most data (e.g., Gove, 1972), but that 
persons with disrupted marriages are more likely to 
enter treatment early and voluntarily than never- 
married persons because they have more resources. 
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relevant others.? Thus, among the upper 
classes, hospitalization is more likely to be 
initiated by the patient and those close to him 
than it is in the lower classes. To a large 
degree the psychiatric perspective holds that 
the reasons for the pattern of delay among the 
lower class in seeking medical treatment for 
physical problems* also apply to their delay 
in seeking psychiatric treatment. 

Attitudes, Knowledge and Verbal Skills. 
Social classes differ in their attitude toward 
and knowledge of mental illness and psychi- 
atric treatment. The lower class sees only a 
narrow range of aggressive, anti-social be- 
havior as suggesting a need for psychiatric 
treatment; whereas, persons in the middle and 
upper class perceive a much wider range of 
psychopathological behavior as indicating a 
need for psychiatric care (e.g., Dohrenwend 
and Chin-Shong, 1967). Similarly, members of 
the lower class have a much less clear under- 
standing of psychiatric theory and psychiatric 
treatment (Hollingshead and Redlich, 1958, 
especially p. 36; also Myers and Roberts, 
1958; Myers and Bean, 1968). Furthermore, 
members of the lower class have much more 
negative attitudes toward mental iliness and 
psychiatric treatment (e.g., Jaco, 1957; Myers 
and Roberts, 1958:202-5; Williams, 1957; 
Manis et al, 1963; Jones and Kahn, 1964); 
and there is fairly solid evidence that members 
of the lower class are much more concerned 
with and inhibited by the stigma of mental 
hospitalization (eg., Myers and Bean, 
1968:193). This clearly suggests that an emo- 
tionally disturbed individual from the lower 
class and his family are less likely than 


3 Régarding the importance of communication, 
Freeman and Simmons (1959:346-7) speculate that 
By virtue of the middle class emphasis upon and 
practice of the interpersonal manipulation, these 
families can more readily mobilize and exploit the 
outside community so as to facilitate the return 
of the patient to the hospital. Moreover, the 
pronounced verbal ability of mididle class persons: 

is useful in effecting the rehospitalization of a 

family member in the face of the frequent 

reluctance of hospital personnel to readmit the 
former patient. 

‘For evidence of the lower class tendency to 
delay seeking care for physical problems see 
Anderson and Feldman (1956), Anderson (1963), 
Koos (1954), Myers and Roberts (1958:202-12); 
such delay is probably one of the reasons the lower 
class have a higher mortality rate (e.g., Antonovsky, 
1972). 
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members of the upper class to seek psychiatric 
treatment. 

The results of the community survey by 
Gurin ét al, (1960) bear on this expectation. 
This study, like most community surveys 
(Dohrenwend and Dohrenwend, 1969), found 
that persons in the lower class manifest more 
psychiatric symptoms than persons in the 
upper classes. As one would expect, the 
manifestation of symptoms had a strong 
positive relationship to the respondent’s per- 
ception that he had needed professional 
psychiatric help. From these relationships one 
might assume that persons in the lower class 
would be more likely than persons in the 
upper class to see themselves as having needed 
psychiatric help. However, using education as 
an indicator of class, they found that persons 
in the upper class are much more likely than 
persons in the lower class to perceive them- 
selves as having been in need of professional 
help. Furthermore, education and income 
have a strong positive relationship to the 
actual use of professional help among persons 
who perceive that they had needed help. In 
short, these results indicate that persons from 
the upper class are more likely to get profes- 
sional help despite the fact that members of 
the lower class manifest more symptoms of 
mental illness. Note also that a favorable 
attitude toward psychiatric treatment and 
being knowledgeable about psychiatric theory 
is positively related to  rehospitalization 
(Raphael et al, 1966). 

At least indirect support for the proposi- 
tion that verbal skills and other middle class 
attributes facilitate admission to psychiatric 
treatment is provided by Sabagh’s et ai. 
(1969) study of the factors affecting the 
hospitalization of the mentally retarded. They 
found that “patients whose families have a 
higher socioeconomic status tend to be hos- 
pitalized earlier and at a significantly higher 
rate than patients who come from a lower 
socioeconomic milieu” (Sabagh ef al, 
1966:121). They indicate that the rapid hos- 
pitalization of the upper classes is largely due 
to (1) their greater skill in presenting family 
problems, (2) the fact that they tend to 
“accept the label of retardation which in tum 
enhances their ability to communicate with 


‘This is an excellent illustration of the, fact, 
noted by Costner and Leik (1964), that deduction 
based on the sign rule will frequently be incorrect. 
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the hospital staff about their problem” and 
(3) the staffs perception that the upper 
classes have a greater claim on their services 
than the lower class® (Sabagh et al, 
1966:126-7; also see Eyman, 1966). 

Delay in Treatment, Let us now examine 
the relationship between resources and delay 
in seeking treatment, tolerance (or accep- 
tance) of psychopathologic behavior in the 
community and the patient’s route to the 
hospital. A basic theme of the classic work by 
Hollingshead and Redlich (1958) is that mem- 
bers of the lower class are less likely than 
members of the upper class to identify dis- 
turbed behavior as mental illness, that they 
are more apt to delay in seeking treatment, 
and that when treatment is finally initiated it 
is frequently due to the acts of members of 
the general community because the patient 
and his immediate family either did not act, 
or acted inappropriately. Myers and Roberts 
(1958) made a detailed analysis of differences 
in the onset of illness and paths to treatment 
of a sample of middle class and lower class 
patients. Among schizophrenics they found 
that in the lower class “patients were obvi- 
ously psychotic for over three years before 
psychiatric referral”; whereas among the mid- 
dle class, “families recognized the patient’s 
classic psychiatric symptoms when they ap- 
peared and called a physician” and a psychi- 
atric referral was made in less than a month 
(Myers and Roberts, 1958:285). Similar class 
differences were found among neurotic pa- 
tients, although the differences were not as 
marked (e.g., Myers and Roberts, 1958:283). 
These results are supported by a study of 
rehospitalization by Angrist et al. (1968:97), 
which found that well-educated patients were 
more likely to be early returnees; whereas less 
educated patients were more likely to be late 
returnees. Furthermore, Freeman and 
Simmons (1959) suggest, from an analysis of 
the performance of ex-patients and their 
families’ expectation, that middle class families 
are less willing to tolerate deviant behavior 
than lower class families and are therefore 
more likely to rehospitalize a former patient.’ 


€ We would note that in the same hospital a few 
years later the effect of class on admission, although 
still present, had been greatly reduced due to 
improved regulations (Sabagh et al., 1972). 

"In their original analysis they focused on the 
instrumental performance of the ex-patients but in 
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Turning to our data we will look at the 
relationship between family income and a) the 
duration between onset of symptoms and 
hospitalization and b) the patient’s route to 
the hospital. Unfortunately there were no 
data on the income of seven patients. To 
determine the time period between the first 
serious manifestation of symptoms and hos- 
pitalization, the patient’s chart was carefully 
read. From these readings three things were 
recorded. First, whether the psychiatrist de- 
scribed the patient as having always appeared 
psychiatrically abnormal. Second, the dura- 
tion between the onset of the first symptoms 
of the particular episode which precipitated 
hospitalization and the time of hospitaliza- 
tion. Third, the duration between the first 
manifestation of psychotic symptoms in the 
episode that precipitated hospitalization and 
the time of hospitalization among patients 
diagnosed as psychotic. As Table 1 shows, 
these data indicated that low income® tends 
to be associated with both a life history of 
abnormality and a longer duration between 
the manifestation of symptoms and hospital- 
ization; however, two of these relationships 
only border on statistical significance. Al- 
though the direction of these relationships is 
consistent with previous research, the strength 
of the relationship between duration of 
symptoms and hospitalization is not as strong 
as Myers and Roberts’ work (1958:285) 
would suggest. The difference may be that we 
focused on the symptoms of the particular 
episode that precipitated hospitalization; 
whereas, other investigators appear to have 
focused on the first sign of disturbed symp- 
toms. 

Persons Involved in the Hospitalization 
Progress, At the time of hospitalization the 
admitting psychiatrist recorded the persons 
responsible for the patient’s admission. We 
have categorized these agents according to 
whether they were a) laymen or b) medical 
professionals or community officials. Within 
these two categories, we classified the agents 


their subsequent work (Freeman and Simmons, 
1963) they found that the key factor in rehogpital- 
ization was disturbed behavior and that expectations 
for instrumental behavior played only a secondary 
role. 

"We have dichotomized the patients’ family 
income because there were too few patients in the 
upper income brackets to warrant a more refined 
analysis. 
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Table i. 
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Characteristics of Patients and Duration between Onset of Symptoms 


and Hospitalization by Income (in percentages) 


eel a meea ma r rma pura 


Duration 


Record presents patient as never 
psychiatrically "normal" 


First symptoms of episode precipitating 
hospitalization occurred more than one 
year before hospitalization 


Persons diagnosed as psychotic whose 
psychotic episode lasted more than one 
month before hospitalization 


according to how close they were to the 
patient. Accordingly, among the laymen we 
labelled the patient and his spouse as very 
close and other relatives (primarily children, 
parents and siblings) and other unrelated 
individuals as somewhat more distant. Simi- 
larly we classified the family physician and 
psychiatrist as being close to the patient and 
the police and community agencies as being 
more distant.’ 

The data are presented in Table 2. They 
show that persons close to the patient are 
more likely to help initiate hospitalization for 
high-income persons;'° whereas, more “dis- 
tant” agents are more apt to initiate hospital- 
ization for low-income patients. This pattern 
is similar to that presented by Hollingshead 
and Redlich (1958:186-7). The data are thus 
consistent with the psychiatric perspective, 
which suggests that persons in the upper 
classes are more likely than persons in the 


? We would note that when a family physician or 


ewe 


maar ror of Sid 


4,000 
and Over 





47.6 (105) | 37.6 (141) |-.20 <.2 
56.6 ( 99) 138.2 (136) |-.36 <.01 
52.9 ( 68) | 42.4 ( 85) |-.21 <,2 


lower classes to enter a mental hospital on 
their own initiative and the initiative of those 
close to them, and that such persons are more 
likely to be guided by professional advice in 
deciding to enter a mental hospital. 

Type and Severity of Symptoms, The 
literature on the relationship between class 
and symptomatology consistently indicates 
that patients from the lower class typically 
have a more serious disorder, tending to be 
more disorganized and violent; whereas, the 
symptoms of middle and upper class patients 
tend to reflect intra-psychic concerns. For 
example, Myers and Bean (1968:90-1) in their 
study of hospitalized patients found that 
“anxiety, depression, obsessions, compulsions 
and phobias” were much more frequent in the 
upper classes than the lower class; while, 
“memory or orientation disturbances, dis- 
organized thought processes, delusions and 
hallucinations, aggressive verbal behavior and 
aggressive physical behavior” were more com- 
mon in the lower class. Myers and Roberts 


psychiatrist was involved in initlating hospitalization, 
the patient and/or his spouse were also almost 
invartably active agents, which suggests that the 
patient had gone to such persons for help and they 
had recommended hospitalization. A subsequent 
study (Gove, 1968) at the same hospital found this 
to be the case. In contrast, when community 
agencies and/or the police had been active agents, 
typically neither the patient nor the spouse had 
played an active role in initiating hospitalization. 
1°One of the reasons one’s spouse is more likely 
to have initiated hospitalization among the high- 
income than the low-income patients is that more 
„mco t . Ho e 
ein a Sti a aoe seagate igs that lower-class patients of a mental health 
fairly strong relationship remains (gamma =.44,p< center manifested many more symptoms, as 
01). indicated by the Langner scale, than upper- 


(1958:285-7) found a similar pattern, even 
after diagnosis was controlled for, and the 
pattern is clearly suggested in the cases pre- 
sented by Hollingshead and Redlich 
(1958:172-6). Turner et al, (1969:294) in a 
study of schizophrenics drawn from a psychi- 
atric case register found, for the total sample, 
that the schizophrenics from the lower class 
tended to have a more serious pathology than 
the schizophrenics from the upper classes. 
Similarly, Shader et al (1971:598) found 
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Table 2. 


= i r e a Ss peu Ae mais ere A M Meee ar 


A. Relationship to Patient of 
Persons in the Community 


1, Close 
Patient 
Spouse 

2. Distant 


"Other" relatives 


"Other" unrelated individuals 


B. Relationship to Patient of 


Professionals and Community Officials 


1. Close 
Family M.D. 
Psychiatrist 


2. Distant 


Community agency 
Police 


Total number of cases 


eee aor = ate same wii a 


Agents Who Helped Initiate Hospitalization by Income (in percentages) 


Sr eine ty et O l nn — 


Income 


Gamma p 
4.000 
0-3,999 and Over 
34 <.01 
71 <.001 
~,53 <.001 
~ 48 <.01 
.08 >,2 
.47 <.01 
~,60 <.001 
~.38 <.02 








class patients. Myers and Bean (1968:147) 
and Myers and Roberts (1958:21%) suggest 
that one of the reasons lower-class patients 
tend to have a more serious disorder is their 
tendency to delay treatment, and Myers and 
Roberts (1958:219) indicate that the lack of 
delay is probably the reason their middle-class 
schizophrenics responded more favorably to 
shock therapy than their lower-class schizo- 
phrenics. 

Let us turn to the symptoms of the 
patients in the present study. At the time of 
admission, the psychiatrists noted (a) whether 
the patient was clearly distressed (as manifest- 
ed by such symptoms as dysphoria, worry and 
agitation), and if so, the severity of the 
distress, (b) whether the patient was clearly 
disorganized (as manifested by such symp- 
toms as hallucinations, delusions, psycho- 
motor retardation, flight of ideas and gross 
confusion), and if so, the severity of the 
disorganization, and (c) whether the patient 
had committed serious disruptive acts just 
prior to hospitalization’! (with disruptive 


1 1 The psychiatrists simply reported the presence 
or absence of disruptive acts and did not rate their 
severity. 


acts being defined as overt acts that create 
obvious problems for others and as being 
something other than non-performance of 
duties and inwardly focused acts such as 
suicidal behavior). These ratings were part of 
some research the psychiatrists were conduct- 
ing and considerable care was taken in making 
them.'? A subsequent analysis of disruptive 
acts indicated that they could be categorized 
into one of two types, (a) those that were 
grossly inappropriate and were based on the 
patient’s disorganization (such as a patient 
who stopped traffic by walking naked down 
the middle of the street because “God” told 
her to) and (b) acts that involved threatened 
or actual violent behavior or some other 
criminal act (see Gove, 1968). 

These ratings, by income, are presented in 
Table 3. As noted above, other studies show 
middle-class patients are more likely to show 
intra-psychic concerns and these data show a 


12A subsequent study suggested that these rat- 
ings could be made quite reliably by psychiatrists. 
Support for the validity of the ratings is indicated by 
a high degree of correspondence between these 
ratings and the patient’s subsequent reports of what 
his symptoms were at the time of hospitalization 
(Gove, 1968). 


t 
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Table 3. 





Not Significantly 





Income Present ‘Severe Present n Gamma 
Distress 
0-3,999 24.5 25.5 34.9 16.0 106 14 
4,000 and over 18.6 14.5 57.2 9.7 145 p<.2 
Disorganization 
0-3,999 27.4 17.0 34.9 20.8 106 -.28 
4,000 and over 45.5 16.6 23.4 14.5 145 p<.01 
Disruptive Acts 
0-3,999 41.5 58.5 106 --.47 
4,000 and over 66.2 33.8 145 p<.001 


slight positive relationship between income 
and distress. Community surveys find the 
opposite relationship, namely that symptoms 
associated with distress are more common in 
the lower class (Dohrenwend and Dohren- 
wend, 1969; Phillips, 1966; Haese and Miele, 
1967; Clancy, 1971; Miele and Haese, 1969; 
Phillips and Clancy, 1970). These conflicting 
patterns suggest that distress is not a middle- 
class symptom but that persons in the middle 
class, when they are acutely distressed, are 
more likely to seek treatment than are persons 
from the lower class. In contrast, the presence 
and severity of disorganization is negatively 
correlated with income as is the occurrence of 
disruptive acts. i 

In Table 4 we have combined these ratings 











Mild Moderate 


Patient Symptoms, by Income (in percentages) 


wr meme ree ie 


into a scale with a range in severity of 
psychiatric symptoms from 1) almost nil (“no 
symptoms”) to 2) mild (“distressed only”), 3) 
moderate (a) “disorganized but not disrup- 
tive” or (b) “disruptive but not disorganized,” 
4) severe (both “disorganized and disrup- 
tive”). Severity, as we are using the term, 
reflects the degree the symptoms impair the 
person’s ability to function effectively in 
society and does not necessarily reflect the 
symptoms’ amenability to treatment. In 
making this scale, we defined a person as 
distressed only if his distress was moderate or 
severe; whereas, for disorganization and dis- 
ruption, we used the presence or absence of 
the symptom. In terms of the types of 
symptoms noted in the table, persons who have 


Type and Severity of Symptoms by Income (in percentages) 


Table 4. 
Severity sa Mild Moderate Severe n Gamma* 
Disorganized Disruptive 
Type of "No Disorganized 
u Distress but not but not : 
syaprom: Synptom Disruptive Disorganized C DESTHREANE 
Income , 

0-3,999 1.9 12.3 27.4 13:42 45.3 106 44 
4,000 & over ae 32.4 33.1 eee e254 145 p<.001 





*In computing gamma, the two "moderate" categories were combined. 
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“no symptom” do not meet any of the above 
criteria,’ * persons who are “distressed” have 
this symptom but are not disorganized and 
have not been disruptive, while persons in the 
other three categories may or may not be 
distressed. When the two moderate categories 
are combined, we feel that this scale, on the 
basis of face validity, provides an ordinal 


measure of severity. Furthermore, if we ignore’ 


the category of “disruptive only,” the scale 
relates to a progressive model of mental 
illness; for it appears very likely that severe 
distress may, over time, lead to disorganiza- 
tion, which, if it persists, may in turn lead to 
disruptive acts (eg., Gove, 1968, 1970c). 
Using this scale, we find that severity of 
disorder is negatively related to income.’ 

In summary, the data on social class 


indicate that compared to the upper classes, : 


the lower classes have a negative attitude 
toward psychiatric treatment and delay in 
seeking psychiatric care. When they do get 
treatment, it is often due to acts of individuals 
relatively “distant” from the patient and their 
disorder will be relatively severe. In short, the 
evidence supports the psychiatric perspective 
with regard to the role class-related resources 
play in the hospitalization process. We will 
now turn to social resources, paying particular 
attention to marital status. 


1 31t is possible that persons with “no symptoms” 
—as we have defined them-coukd have committed 
acts that might appear to warrant hospitalization. 
For example, a person who attempted suicide but 
was neither disorganized nor moderately or seriously 
distressed when he entered the hospital would be 
Classified as having “no symptoms.” 

1*Using a more stringent cutting point for 
disorganization does not significantly change the 
results. One reviewer has suggested that we use the 
following scale: 1) no symptoms; 2) one symptom 
(either distressed, disorganized, or disruptive); 3) 
two symptoms and 4) three symptoms. We are 
reluctant to do so because the literature on both 
physiological indicators of distress (Schwartz, 1966; 
Sachar ef al, 1963, 1967; Rey et al, 1961) and 
verbal reports of distress (Leighton and Cline, 1971; 
also see Dohrenwend and Crandall, 1970) indicate 
that a well-developed delusional system protects 
persons from experiencing acute distress. Our data 
also reflect this pattern. If we simply use the 
presence (mild, moderate or severe) of a symptom 
on such a scale, gamma = .40; but if we use only 
moderate or severe distress, gamma drops to .31 
because the disorganized disruptives, who typically 
are delusional, often did not manifest a high degree 
of distress. 
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THE ROLE OF SOCIAL RESOURCES 
(MARITAL STATUS) 


As with class-related variables, the societal 
reaction theorists argue that the greater the 
individual’s social or family resources, the 
greater the likelihood that he will be able to 
avoid being hospitalized, particularly in a-state 


‘mental hospital (e.g., Rushing, 1971 and 


Linsky, 1970). Such theorists assume that 
interested family members will be able to 
pressure and manipulate the medical and legal 
profession to prevent hospitalization. Further- 
more, a family willing to help the patient 
provides an alternative placement. 


In contrast, the psychiatric perspective 
suggests that family resources would play an 
important role in getting a disturbed person 
into treatment, and that a family’s action, by 
producing a prompt entry, would prevent the 
development of a severe disorder. For exam- 
ple, they would argue that the disturbance of 


‘a person living with his family would be 


noticed more quickly simply because of his 
close proximity with others. Furthermore, 
they would suggest that a person is more 
likely to assume the responsiblity for seeing 
that someone get the necessary psychiatric 
care if close family ties are involved. In 
addition, it has been suggested (e.g., Hammer, 
1963-64) that if one is very dependent on the 
behavior of another individual, as are most 
married persons, one will be more likely to 
take action if that person stops performing his 
tasks than if one is not dependent. 


Initiation of Hospitalization, Recently the 
American Bar Association published what is 
almost undoubtedly the largest study to date 
of the procedures used in hospitalization and 
discharge of the mentally ill (Rock et al, 
1968). In general, they conclude that in most 
cases of hospitalization the patient’s distur- 
bance is uncontestable and improper commit- 
ment is rare. An underlying thesis of the study 
is that family members play a central role in 
the commitment process and that persons 
without family resources are less likely to get 
committed than those with family resources. A 
major reason for this difference is that the 
sanctions against a negligent commitment 
petition rarely prevent family members from 
acting but do prevent other individuals and 
community officials (Rock et al, 1968:86). 
For example, in Chicago, admission requires 
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that a petition be presented. However, Rock 
et al, (1968:89) found that 


almost without exception the (police) offi- 
cer will refuse to be the petitioner. If a 
member of the individual’s family has 
accompanied the police officer, or one can 
be summoned, he will be urged to file the 
petition. But if the search for a petitioner 
is unsuccessful, the mentally ill person will 
be refused admission. 


Similarly they found that most social agencies 
avoided getting involved in the hospitalization 
process (e.g., Rock etal. 1968:110). As Rock 
et al, ( 1968:178-9) state, the inflexibility of 
the admission procedures and the unwilling- 
ness of officials to act in the absence of 
relatives “is perhaps more easily illustrated 
than described”; and they present a case they 
had observed of a man who entered the 
admission room of a mental health clinic. The 
man said he “wanted to be admitted.” When 
it evolved that he had a letter from his 
physician recommending hospitalization but 
had no relative who could sign for him, he was 
told “no one is admitted without someone to 
sign for him.”! ° 

In short, the bulk of the American Bar 
Study appears to support the psychiatric 
perspective. However, there is some evidence 
that the processes pointed to by the societal 
reaction theorists are also in operation. For 
example, Rock et al: (1968:112) found that if 
a person’s relatives refused to sign a petition 
for him, he was even less likely to be 
hospitalized than a person with no relatives.’ ê 

Turning to the issue of the patient’s path 


151f commitment proceedings are more fre- 
quently and easily initiated when family members 
are involved, the prospective patient of family- 
initlated petitions would tend to be less disturbed 


than prospective patients of non-family-initiated © 


petitions. This would explain the finding that the 
courts are more likely to reject family-initiated 
petitions than nonfamily-initiated petitions (Haney 
and Michielutte, 1968:239). 

16In our view these processes as described by 
Rock ef al. (1968) appear to be quite secondary. 
However, we would note that Rushing (1971) has 
cited Rock et al. and Wade (1966)—which in a 
slightly revised form comprises chapter 6 in Rock—in 
several places as supporting the societal reaction 
perspective; and it is apparent that Rushing feels the 
Bar study is more supportive of that perspective than 
we do. We would recommend that the reader look at 
Rock et al. and judge for himself. 
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to the hospital, the literature consistently 
indicates that persons who occupy a critical 
position in the family, generally as indicated 
by marriage, are more likely to be hospitalized 
and are hospitalized more quickly than per- 
sons not in such a role. For example, Hammer 
(1963-64:247) in a study of hospitalized 
patients found that of nineteen persons having 


critical positions in the family, seventeen were 


hospitalized within a year of the first manifes- 
tation of symptoms; whereas of the thirty-six 
persons who occupied non-critical positions, 
only four were hospitalized within the year 
following the first manifestation of symp- 
toms. Similar, if less dramatic differences, 
were found by Linn (1961:98). Studies of 
rehospitalization also consistently suggest that 
the possession of family resources is positively < 
related to rehospitalization and to the speed ` 
with which it occurs (Brown et al, 1963; - 
Freeman and Simmons, 1958, 1963:94; 97; 


Angrist et al, 1968:97; Myers ‘and ‘Bean,-. - 


1968:45). 

We have divided our patients. into -three- 
marital categories, those who .are: married,:. - 
those whose marriages ‘have ‘been disrupted =: - 
(the divorced, separated, and widowed) and > 
those who have never married. We would 
argue, as does Rushing (1971), that the 
married have the most social resources‘and the 
single the fewest, with those in the disrupted 
category falling in between. Table 5 presents 
the relationship between marital status and 
the duration of symptoms for the patients in 
the present study. The data show a strong 
negative relationship between marital status 
and a lifelong history of psychiatric abnor- 
mality. Furthermore, there is a fairly strong 
negative relationship between marital status 
and the duration of psychotic symptoms, but 
there is no relationship between marital status 
and the time the first symptoms of the 
episode precipitating hospitalization appeared. 
Thus these data provide general although not 
uniform support for the psychiatric perspec- 
tive. 

Table 6 presents the relationship between 
marital status and the agents who played a 
role in initiating hospitalization. As the 
psychiatric perspective suggests, there is a 
positive relationship between marital status 
and hospitalization being initiated by some- 
one close to the patient. 

Type and Severity of Symptoms. An analy- 
sis of the symptoms of the patients in the 
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Table 5, 
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Characteristics of Patients and the Duration between the Onset of 


Symptoms and Hospitalization by Marital Status (in percentages) 


— =< r i —— rea — rera m a ate rreran agen 


Duration 


Record presents patient as never 
psychiatrically "normal" 


First A rom of episode pre- 
cipitating hospitalization 
occurred more than one year 
before hospitalization 


Persons diagnosed as psychotic 
whose psychotic episode lasted 
moré than one month before 
haspitalization 


present study shows a pattern similar to that 
associated with economic resources, with mar- 
ital status being positively related to distress 
and negatively related to disorganization and 
disruptive acts (see Table 7). As before we 
combined these ratings in a manner which 
provides a measure of the severity of the 
patient’s disorder. Our data, as Table 8 re- 
veals, show a strong negative relationship 
between marital status and severity of dis- 
order. These results closely parallel those of 


Table 6. 
(in percentages) 


— a e a wee ne sere ——— et — bores 


A. Relationship to Patient of 
Persons in the Community 


1. Close 
Patient 
Spouse 


2. Distant 


"Other" relatives 


"Other" unrelated individuals 


B. Relationship to Patient of 


Professionals and Community Officials 


1. Close | 
Family M.D. 
Psychiatrist 


2. Distant 


Community agency 
Police 


Total number of cases 


71.4 (35) 


34.4 (32) 


71.4 (21) 





——— e rr te 


P 


51.0 (49) {32.5 (169) <.001 
55.3 (47) |44.8 (163) : >.2 
48.4 (31) 141.2 (102) <.02 


Turner et al (1970), who found a strong 
negative relationship between marital status 
(married, previously married, single) and se- 
verity of pathology among schizophrenic pa- 
tients (gamma = .47, p < .001 — gamma 
calculated from data presented on page 113). 


CONCLUSION 


The literature and our data tend to support 
the psychiatric perspective regarding the role 
social resources play in hospitalization. This 


Agents Who Helped Initiate Hospitalization by Marital Status 


Gamma p 
.38 <,001 
~.65 <.001 
-45 <.001 
47 <.001 
.15 >.2 
-.28 <.2 
-.50 <.001 
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Table 7. 


= . Coe ‘ret samen = 


Marital Status 










ee 


Not Significantly 






Mild 
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Patient Symptoms, by Marital Status (in percentages) 


oe a a 





Presoni Moderate Severe Present n Gamma 
Distress 
Single 28.6 34.3 31.4 Saf 35 
Disrupted 29.2 27.1 27.2 14.6 48 iad 
Married 17.2 14,4 55.2 13.2 174 p<.001 
Disorganization 
Single 25.7 22.9 31.4 20.0 35 
Disrupted 30.6 14.3 30.6 24.5 49 -~.21 
Married 42.5 16.7 26.4 14.4 174 p<.02 
Disruptive Acts 
Single 2531 74.3 35 .50 
Disrupted 44.9 55.1 49 p<.001 
Married 64.4 35.6 174 


information closely parallels the information 
on class-related resources. 

In our analysis we treated income and 
marital status as separate independent vari- 
ables: however, in our data, they are strongly 
interrelated (gamma = .74, p < .001), We have 
therefore tried to determine whether marital 
status and income have effects that are in- 
dependent of each other, or whether the 
apparent effect of one of these variables is due 
to its close relationship with the other. A 
systematic analysis shows that when one of 
the independent variables is used as a control, 
the relationship between the other indepen- 
dent variable and various dependent variables 





tends to diminish, but not to disappear. As an 
illustration, we have presented in Table 9 the 
relationship between marital status and the 
severity of symptoms controlling for income. 
In sum, our analysis suggests that, although 
the effects of marital status and income are 
confounded, both types of resources are 
important with both tending to facilitate the 
mental hospitalization of disturbed individu- 
als. 

In conclusion, the resources of the 
individual generally appear to facilitate en- 
trance into psychiatric treatment, including 
mental hospitals. Thus the available data 
provide support for the psychiatric perspec- 


Table 8. Type and Severity of Symptoms by Marital Status (in percentages) 
Severity ae Mild Moderate Severe n Gamma* 
i Disorganized Disruptive : 

Pe a 5 i Distress but not but not porga e. 
ymp ymp Disruptive Disorganized į Disruptive 

Marital 

Status 
Single 0.0 8.6 1723 17.1 57.1 35 42 
Disrupted 2.0 18.4 24.5 10.2 44.9 49 p<.001 
Married Pel 28.2 35.1 12.6 23.0 174 





*In computing gamma, the two "moderate" categories were combined. 
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Table 9, 
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Type and Severity of Symptoms by Marital Status Controlling for 
Income (in percentages) 








Severity Nil Mild Moderate Severe n Gamnma* 
m Disorganized Disruptive i : 
oe $ a „ Distress but not but rot a pe 
aa TEP On Disruptive Disorgarized cies ake 
Low Income 
Marital 
atus 
Single 0.0 4.0 16.0 16.0 64.0 25 34 
Disrupted 2.8 16.7 25.0 5.6 50.0 36 p<.01 
Married 2,2 13.3 35.6 17.8 31.1 45 
High Income 
Marital 
Status 
Single 0.0 2252 22 22.2 3545 9 20 
Disrupted 0.0 30.0 20.0 20.0 30.0 10 p>.02 
Married 0.8 33.5 34.9 10.3 20.6 126 





*In computing gamma, the two "moderate" categories were combined. 


tive,’ a finding consistent with other research 
(Gove, 1970a, 1970b; Gove and Fain, 1973). 
In reaching this conclusion, we would empha- 
size that we are not implying that the pro- 
- cesses pointed to by the societal reaction 
perspective do not exist, but only that in most 
cases they are overshadowed by the processes 
associated with the psychiatric model. Among 
other things, our conclusion indicates that, 
when severity of disorder is controlled for, 
married persons and persons from the upper 
classes are more likely to receive psychiatric 
treatment, including hospitalization, than per- 
sons who are either unmarried or from the 
lower class. This means that when official 
statistics are used to investigate the relation- 
ship between these social attributes and men- 
tal illness, the data will underestimate the 


*7One of our reviewers suggested that our results 
might be spurious, being a consequence of age 
and/or sex differences in the various patient catego- 
ries. We have explored this possibility with all the 
relationships by computing partial gammas using age 
and sex as controls. The values of the partial gammas 
are Virtually identical to those obtained at the zero 
order level. We can thus rule out the possibility that 
age and sex are important confounding variables. 


rates of the lower class relative to the upper 
classes and the rates of the single as compared 
to the married. 
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NEWS AS PURPOSIVE BEHAVIOR: 
ON THE STRATEGIC USE OF ROUTINE EVENTS, ACCIDENTS, 
AND SCANDALS* 


Harvey Molotch and Marilyn Lester 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


American Sociological Review 1974, Vol. 39 (February): 101-12 


By suspending belief that an objective world exists to be reported, we develop a conception of 
news as a constructed reality. Public events are held to exist because of the practical purposes 
they serve, rather than because of ther inherent objective importance. The news content of 
mass media is seen as the result of practical, purposive, and creative activities on the part of 
news promoters, news assemblers and news consumers. At each stage in the process of 
generating an event, a given happening is attended to and its features assembled in the context 
of what has gone before and anticipated in the future, The result is a process of news creation, a 
kind of accounting procedure, accomplished according to the occasioned event needs of those 
with access to media. 

The manner in which access is accomplished can vary and these variations lead to a typology 
of event types: routines, accidents, scandals and serendipitous events. Each type of event tends 
to reveal different kinds of information about the ways soclety ts organized, and each type 
holds different challenges to those who have or lack power. The general implications of this 


schema for the study of media and power are discussed. 


E veryone needs news. In everyday life, news 
tells us what we do not experience directly 

and thus renders otherwise remote hap- 
penings observable and meaningful. Converse- 
ly, we fill each other in with news. Although 
those who make their living at newswork (re- 
porters, copy editors, publishers, typesetters, 
etc.) have additional needs for news, all individ- 
uals, by virtue of the ways they attend to and 
give accounts of what they believe to be a pre- 
given world, are daily newsmakers. 

News is thus the result of this invariant 
need for accounts of the unobserved, this 
capacity for filling-in others, and the produc- 
tion work of those in the media. This paper 
seeks to understand the relationships between 


different kinds of news needs and how it is. 


that news needs of people differently situated 
vis á vis the organization of news work 


*We would like to thank Aaron Cicourel, Mark 
Fishman, Lloyd Fitts, Richard Flacks, Eliot 
Friedson, Richard Kinane, Milton Mankoff, Hugh 
Mehan, Linda Molotch, Milton Olin, Charles Perrow, 
Michael Schwartz, David Street, Gaye Tuchman, 
John Weiler, Eugene Weinstein and Don Zimmer- 
man. Financial support was provided through a 
faculty senate grant, University of California, Santa 
Barbara. 


produce the social and political “knowledge” 
of publics.’ 


THEORETICAL GROUNDINGS 


Humans schedule and plan (Miller, et al., 
1960). We learn from the experience of a 
sociologist-patient in a tuberculosis sanitorium 
(Roth, 1963) that whether, from the stand- 
point of the outside observer, anything is 
“really happening” and whether there is any 
“real reason” to create calendars, reckon time, 
or scheme a future, people nonetheless pro- 
vide accounts of activities which make those 
activities observable as real and patterned 
happenings. In a manner analogous to the 
creation of a meaningful spatial world, those 
happenings are used as temporal points of 
reference for ordering a past and future. 

Pasts and futures are constructed and 
reconstructed, as a continuous process of 


The term “public” throughout this essay is 
used in the sense John Dewey used it: a political 
grouping of individuals brought into being as a social 
unit through mutual recognition of common prob- 
lems for which common solutions should be sought. 
Information thus does not merely go to publics, it 
creates them. See Dewey (1927). 
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daily routines. In such constructions an in- 
finite number of available activities are not 
attended to, and a certain few become created 
observables. These few become resources— 
available as practically needed—to break up, 
demarcate, and fashion lifetime, history, and a 
future. l 

Our conception is not of a finite set of 
things that “really happened out there” from 
which selection is made; our idea is not 
analogous to selective perception of the physi- 
cal world. We propose (following Garfinkel, 
1967, and others) that what is “really hap- 
pening” is identical with what people attend 
to. Our conception thus follows Zimmerman 
and Pollner’s description of the work of 
“assembling the occasioned corpus”: 


By the use of the term occasioned corpus, 
we wish to emphasize that the features of 
socially organized activities are particular, 
contingent accomplishments of the produc- 
tion and recognition work of parties to the 
activity... The occasioned corpus is a 
corpus with no regular elements, that is, it 
does not consist of a stable collection of 
elements. The work of assembling an oc- 
casioned corpus consists in the ongoing 
“corpusing and decorpusing” of elements 
rather than the situated retrieval or re- 
moval of a subset of elements from a larger 
set transcending any particular setting in 
which that work is done. (Zimmerman and 
Pollner, 1970:94-7) 


Thus pasts and futures are not accomplished 
once and for all, with new “additions” embel- 
lishing an established “whole.” A new hap- 
pening reinforms what every previous hap- 
pening was; in turn each happening gets its 
sense from the context in which it is placed. 

An occurrence is any cognized happening; 
it can be infinitely divided and elaborated into 
additional happenings and occurrences. “Im- 
portant” occurrences are those which are 
especially useful in demarcating time. In their 
individual lives, Americans conspicuously use 
such rites of passage as birthdays, anniver- 
saries, employments, promotions, zeographi- 
cal moves, and deaths for this end. Depending 
upon the context, other occurrences may 
serve the same function (e.g. the date the 
house was painted, the time one’s son was 
arrested, the year the crop failed). We will use 
the term “events” to refer to occurrences 
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which are creatively used for such purposes. 
Once such use occurs, an occurrence becomes, 
to a degree, reified as an object in the social 
world. (cf. Appelbaum, 1973) and thus avail- 
able as a resource for constructing events in 
the future. 


DOING EVENTS 


The everyday activities of constituting 
events are guided by one’s purposes-at-hand. 
A much oversimplified analogy to fact-making 
about the physical world may be helpful here. 
Individuals “see” chairs when they enter a 
room because of the recurrent need to sit. 
Sociologists sometimes “see” religion as an 
explanatory variable in their data because it 
sometimes “works.” The analogous process in 
creating temporal points of reference means 
that occurrences become events according to 
their usefulness to an individual who is at- 
tempting on a particular occasion to order her 
or his experience.” But the creation of tempo- 
ral points of reference varies over time. Each | 
time there is a need to carve up reality 
temporally, the reason for doing so constrains 
what kind of carving will be done. Events may 
thus, to a degree, persist, but they are not 
intrinsically durable. Any occurrence is a 
potential resource for constructing an event, 
and the event so constructed is continuously 
dependent on purposes-at-hand for its durabil- 
ity. 
Collectivities of people—communities, 
klans, societies, civilizations—similarly appear 
to create (or have created for them) temporal 
demarcations which are assumed to be shared 
in common among those who are deemed and 
deem themselves to be competent individuals 
in the collectivity.* Public Time is the term 
which we will take to stand for that dimen- 
sion of collective life through which human 
communities come to have what is assumed to 
be a patterned and perceptually shared past, 
present and future. Just as the rudiments of 
an individual lifetime consist of private events, 
so public time is analogously constituted 
through public events. Thus the content of an 


? Schutz draws a similar parallel between the 
world of space and the world of time constituting 
the natural attitude of everyday life (cf. Schutz, 
1971; Vol. I, Part OD. 

5 As we imply above, while members assume 
that meanings are shared, we view that sharedness as 
yet another accomplished feature of the process of 
creating events. 
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individual’s conceptions of the history and the 


future of his or her collectivity comes to 


depend on the processes by which public. 


events get constructed as resources for dis- 


. course in public matters. The work of histori- 


ans, journalists, sociologists and political sci- 
entists helps to accomplish this task for various 
publics by making available to citizens a range 
of occurrences from which to construct a 
sense of public time. 

To the degree to which individuals or 
collectivities have differing purposes, rooted 
in diverse biographies, statuses, cultures, class 
origins, and specific situations, they will have 
differing and sometimes competing uses for 
occurrences. An issue arises when there are at 
least two such competing uses, involving at 
least two parties having access to event- 
creating mechanisms. For public issues, these 
mechanisms are the mass media. 

Conflicting purposes-at-hand lead to com- 
peting accounts of what happened or, what is 
a variant of the same question, to dispute over 
whether anything significant happened at all. 
Under these circumstances an issue takes 
form. The thirtieth birthday, or the thirteenth 
birthday, or menopause, or the signing of a 
lease, will become an issue if there are 
competing interpretations of what really hap- 
pened. That is, a struggle takes place over the 
nature of the occurrence, and embedded in 
that struggle are differing interests in an 
outcome. It is currently being disputed, for 
example, whether menopause is a “real” 
‘ event. Women’s liberationists assert that al- 
though it is in fact an occurrence, that is, it 
“simply” happens, it is not an event. It should 
not serve as a time-marking feature of the 
environment through which certain conse- 
quences (e.g. no woman should hold impor- 
tant responsibility) should follow. Others 
(usually men) assert the contrary; and in these 
differing accounts of the meaning of the 
occurrence (i.e. whether it is or is not an 
event) an issue resides. 

In all public issues, analogous processes are 
at work. We debate, for example, whether the 
“My Lai massacre” “really” happened or 
whether it was ‘“‘only” a routine search and 
destroy mission. That choice between ac- 
counts determines the nature of the occur- 
rence, and at the same time, the degree to 
which it was special enough to be used to 
reorder past occurrences and events, change 
priorities, and make decisions. Any public 
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issue involves a similar struggle over an occur- 


rence and similar interests in the outcome: 
Did the ITT lobbyist send that memo as 
specified? Is the crime rate so high that now 
“yvou-can’t-walk-the-streets”? The existence of 
an issue demonstrates that competing event 
needs exist with respect to a given occurrence. 
Sometimes, in fact, the issue itself can become 
an issue. For- example, a politician might 
charge that his opponents have deliberately 
“cooked up” a “phony issue” to deflect 
voter attention from the “real issue.” In such 
instances, the issue of the issue becomes an 
event. 

The work of promoting occurrences to the 
status of public event springs from the event 
needs of those doing the promoting. Unlike 
the case of private events, it involves making 
experience for great numbers of people. This 
potential public impact means that the social 
multiplier effect of the work of those who do 
news for publics is much greater than the 
effect of people who do news for themselves 
and their face-to-face associates. Although 
analogous processes and distinctions exist for 
private and public events, this greater impact 
of the latter leads us to focus our discussion 
on public events. 


CAREER LINES OF PUBLIC EVENTS 


In the career pattern of a public event, an 
occurrence passes through a set of agencies 
(individuals or groups), each of which helps 
construct, through a distinctive set of organi- 
zational routines, what the event will have 
turned out to be using as resources the work 
of agencies who came before and anticipating 
We successive agencies “might make out of 
it. 33 


4 Cicourel (1968) makes an analogous argument 

with respect to the creation of a juvenile delinquent. 
A delinquent is constituted by a set of accounts 
produced by a series of law enforcement agen cies 
motivated by the need to appear rational to others in 
the processing system. Any youth’s activities will be 
made (through a course of accounting work) to tally 
with or violate some law. Thus a delinquent is an 
accomplishment of a chain of processing agencies 
who need to do a competent-job-for-all-practical-pur- 
poses, That is, what the act, the person, (or event) 
“realty is”—is as it is attended to through members’ 
practical work. This view departs fundamentally . 
from the gate keeping theory of newswork which ` 
sees the self-same happening as acted upon by a 
series of newsworkers (cf. Shibutani, 1966). For a 
discussion of gate keeping, see White (1965), Gieber 
(1964). 
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For simplicity, we view events as being 
constituted by three major agencies.” First, 
there are the news promoters—those individ- 
uals and their associates (e.g. Nixon, Nixon’s 
secretary; Kuntsler, Kuntsler’s spokesman; a- 
man-who-saw-a-flying-saucer) who identify 
(and thus render observable) an occurrence as 
special, on some ground, for some reason, for 
others. Secondly, there are the news as- 
semblers (newsmen, editors, and rewritemen) 
who, working from the materials provided by 
the promoters, transform a perceived finite set 
of promoted occurrences into public events 
through publication or broadcast. Finally, 
there are the news consumers (e.g., readers) 
who analogously attend to certain occurrences 
made available as resources by the media and 
thereby create in their own minds a sense of 
public time. Each successive agency engages in 
essentially the same kind of constructing 
work, based on purposes-at-hand which deter- 
mine given event needs. But the work ac- 
complished at each point closes off or inhibits 
a great number of event-creating possibilities. 
In this closing off of possibilities lies the 
power of newswork and of all accounting 
activity. We now turn to a detailed examina- 
tion of the newswork done by each agency in 
the newsmaking process and the power impli- 
cations of that work. 


1. Promoting 


There are interests in promoting certain 
occurrences for public use, as well as interests 
in preventing certain occurrences from be- 
coming public events. By “promoting” we 
merely mean that an actor, in attending to an 
occurrence, helps to make that occurrence 
available to still others. In some instances, the 
promoting may be direct, crass, and obvious— 
as in public relations work (cf. Boorstin, 
1961) or transparently political activity (e.g.,a 
candidate’s press conference). In others, pro- 
motion work is less crassly self-serving as 
when a citizen tries to publicize a health 
danger. Commonly, promotion work revolves 
around one’s own activity which like all social 
activity is accomplished with its prospective 
and retrospective potential uses in mind. 
Thus, the press conference is held for the 


‘These agencies, as here presented, are generally 
consistent with Holsti’s six “basic elements”: source, 
encoding process, message, channel of transmission, 
recipient, decoding process (see Holsti, 1969, p. 24). 
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benefits which its public impact are assumed 
to provide; a protest demonstration is, in the 
same way, geared for its selection as an event 
(cf. Myerhoff, 1972}. Similarly, a decision to 
bomb North Vietnam is conducted with 
what-wil-be-made-of-it and what-it-really- 
was-all-along (e.g. its deniability) as two of its 
constituent features. In our language, then, 
doing and promoting are part of the same 
process; indeed, the career of the occurrence 
will, in the end, constitute what was “done.” 
That is, if the bombing is not widely reported 
or is reported as “bombing selected military 
targets,” the nature of the act itself, from the 
perspective of the agent (Nixon), will radically 
differ from the result of prominent and 
widespread coverage which stipulates “indis- 
criminate massive bombing.” Thinking 
through these possible coverages is part of the 
work of a newsmaker and is essential to 
competent event creation.® 

Although promoters often promote occur- 
rences for which they themselves are responsi- 
ble, they also have access (within limits) to 
promote the activities of others—including 
individuals whose purposes are opposed to 
their own. Thus, a volitical candidate can 
“expose” the corrupt occurrence work of a 


Our mention of policy statements of public 
figures raised the question of lies for readers of 
earlier drafts of this paper. Based on the principle 
that event creation universally stems from con- 
textually constrained purposes, our schema does not 
make an objective distinction between telling a truth 
and telling a falsehood. For us, a lie is a meaning 
accomplished for purposes at hand, including those 
involved in having to deal with others. A lie to us is 
distinguishable by the fact that another party (ob- 
server) sees it as a deliberate move to effect a 
purpose done without respect for the conditions of 
an assumed, objective reality. This assumed lack of 
correspondence to reality is typically invoked when 
the second party has purposes contrary to the liar’s. 
Lies, like any meanings, are thus created because 
they are “looked for” by the second party. When a 
Har is “caught,” that is, when he cannot persuade 
others that his promoted account corresponds to an 
objective reality, he attempts to handle the situation 
by: a) demonstrating that the second party was, in 
fact, looking for the lie, being picky, or making a 
mountain-out-of-a-molehill, or b) minimizing the 
sffect of the objectivity assumption by selectively 
claiming inherent ambiguity in the present case as 
expressed in the claims, “it all depends on how you 
look at it” or “if you knew what I knew at the time, 
you would see it as indeed corresponding to what is, 
for all intents and purposes, the truly relevant 
reality.” A selective assertion of a subjective world 
thus becomes a resource like any other. 
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political rival or take credit for its beneficent 
consequences. Similarly, Richard Nixon could 
promote letters from P.O.W. mothers which 
were written as private communications and 
perhaps not envisioned by their authors as 
public events. The richness and irony of 
political life is made up of a free-wheeling, 


skilled competition among people having ac- ` 


cess to the media, trying to mobilize occur- 
rences as resources for their experience-build- 
ing work. i 


2. Assembling 


Media personnel form a second agency in 
- the generation of public events. From their 
perspective, a finite number of things “really 
happen,” of which the most special, interest- 
ing, or important are to be selected. Their task 
involves ‘‘checking a story out” for worthi- 
ness, a job which may involve months of 
research or a fleeting introspection or consul- 
tation with a colleague. The typical con- 
ception of the media’s role, then, at least in 
western, formally uncensored societies, is that 
the media stand as reporter-reflector-indi- 
cators of an objective reality “out there,” 
consisting of knowably “important” events of 
the world. Armed with time and money, an 
expert with a “nose for news” will be led to 
occurrences which do, indeed, index that 
reality. Any departure from this ideal tends to 
be treated as “bias” or some other pathologi- 
cal circumstance. 

To suggest the view that assemblers’ own 
event needs help to constitute public events, is 
also to imply the importance of the organiza- 
tional activities through which news is gener- 
ated. The nature of the media as formal 
organization, as routines for getting work 
done in newsrooms, as career mobility pat- 
terns for a group of professionals, as profit- 
making institutions, all become inextricably 
and reflexively tied to the content of pub- 
lished news.” The extent to which news 
Organizations genérate event needs among 
news assemblers that vary from those of 
occurrence promoters is the extent to which 
the media have an. institutionally patterned 
independent role in newsmaking. How. then 
does the construction work of the media 
coincide or conflict with the construction 


7Breed (1955), Gieber (1964; 1956) and Tuch- 
man (1972a; 1972b; 1973) have provided important 
insights into the assembling process. 
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work of promoters? Assemblers’ purposes-at- 
hand, as they contrast or coincide with the 
purposes-at-hand of different types of pro- 
moters, will determine the answers to such a 
question. 

Powerful promoters may attempt to in- 
crease the correspondence between their event 
needs and those of assemblers by pressuring 
media into altering their work routines. The 
sanctions which the powerful exercise to 
control media routines may be direct and 
crude (e.g. threatening speeches, advertising 
boycotts, anti-trust suits against broadcasters) 
or subtle (e.g. journalism awards, and the 
encouragement, through regularized inter- 
views, leaks and press conferences of newsroom 
patterns which inhibit follow-up, experi- 
mentation and deviation). Thus, for example, 
all television networks have abandoned their 
habit of “instant analysis” of presidential 
speeches, as a response, we assume, to White 
House pressure. What may eventually evolve 
as a journalistic “professional canon” will 
have been historically grounded in an attempt 
by the institutionally powerful to sustain 
ideological hegemony. In this instance, the 
event needs of assemblers come to closely 
resemble those of promoters who affect jour- 
nalistic work routines. 

In societies having a formally-controlled 
press, the substantive relationship between 
news promoters and assemblers is less ob- 
scured. In such societies, media are organized 
to serve a larger purpose (e.g. creating socialist 
man or maintaining a given regime). Validity 
thus tends to be equated with utility. Pre- 
sumably, career advancement and survival 
depend on one’s ability to mesh her or his 
“nose for news” with the bosses’ conceptions 
of the general social purpose and thus of the 
utility of a given occurrence. 

Because Western conceptions of news rely 
on the assumption that there is a reality 
out-there-to-be-described, the product of any 
system which denies this premise is termed 
“propaganda.” Thus, in the Western mind, the 
distinction between news and propaganda lies ~ 
in the premise seen to be embedded in the 
assemblers’ work: those with purposes pro- 
duce propaganda; those whose only purpose is 
to reflect reality, produce news. 

As Tuchman (1972) has argued, the as- 
sumption of an objective reality allows West- 
ern newsmakers at all levels to have an ever 
available account of their activities—i.e. they 
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report (or at least try their best to report} 
what is there. But this kind of self-definitior. 
by practitioners should not be allowed ta 
obscure the purposiveness of media work. In 
fact, that self-definition as an account is itself 
part of the very organizational activities 
through which newswork gets done. By 
choosing to suspend belief in an ability to 
index “what really happened” (cf. Wilson, 
1970), we make manifest the basic similarities 
between newsmaking in any social or political 
context. 

In the West as in the East, parallels exist 
between the event needs of assemblers and 
promoters. These parallels do not necessarily 
result from plots, conspiracies, “selling out” 
or even ideological communalities.? While not 
ignoring these, we are intrigued by the pos- 
sibility of news generated through the parallel 
needs of promoters and assemblers which arise 
for different reasons. Though perhaps un- 
aware of the implications of one another’s 
work, they somehow manage to produce a 
product which favors the event needs of 
certain social groups and disfavors those of 
others. 


3. Consuming 


Members of publics, glutted with the pub- 
lished and broadcasted work of the media, 
engage in the same sort of constituting activ- 
-ity as news assemblers. A residue of biogra- 
phy, previous materials made available by 
media, and present context, all shape the 
consumer’s work of constructing events. Their 
newswork is procedurally identical with that 
of promoters and assemblers, but with two 
important differences: the stock of occur- 
rences available as resources has been radically 
truncated through the newswork of other 
agencies; and, unlike assemblers, they ordinar- 
ily have no institutional base from which to 
broadcast their newswork. 


A TYPOLOGY OF PUBLIC EVENTS 


Despite the overarching similarity of in- 
dividuals’ and organizations’ methods of news- 
making, we find it useful to describe certain 
substantive differences in the ways in which 


®A. J. Liebling (1947) provides anecdotal il- 
lustrations of the occurrence of such plots and 
related chicanery. See also almost any issue of 
Chicago Journalism Review ot (More:) A Journalism 
Review or Cirino (1970). 
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occurrences are promoted to the status of 
public event.’ 

In using this typology, we are imposing 
ideal types on data. Consistent with that fact, 
any event which we may pull from a news- 
paper’s front page for illustrative purposes 
may be seen to contain some features of each 
event type. Similarly, the category which any 
kind of event “fits” may similarly shift with 
changing features or schemes of interpreta- 
tion, which may lead to a revision of what 
“really happened.” 

We distinguish between events by the 
circumstances of the promotion work which 
makes them available to publics. The answers 
to two questions which can be asked of any 
event provide the basis for our typology. 
First: Did the underlying happening come 
into being through intentional or uninten- 
tional human activity? And second: Does the 
party promoting the occurrence into an event 
appear to be the same as the party who 
initially accomplished the happening upon 
which the event is based? The relevance of 
these questions will become clearer as each 
event type is described. 


Routine Events 


Routine events are distinguishable by the 
fact that the underlying happenings on which 
they are presumably based are purposive 
accomplishments and by the fact that the 
people who undertake the happening (whom 
we call ‘‘effectors’’) are identical with those 
who promote them into events. The prototyp- 
cal routine event is the press conference 
statement, but the great majority of stories 
appearing in the daily press fall in this 
category; hence, on grounds of frequency, we 
term them “routine.’’’ © 

Whether or not a given promoter is the 
“same” as the effector can be difficult to 
determine in some instances. It is clear, for 
example, that if Richard Nixon’s Press Secre- 


? That is, following the ethnomethodological 
instruction, we have heretofore attempted to sus 
pend our belief in a normative order. However, to 
extend our analysis to a common-sensically useful 
approach to news and to provide tools of concise 
description for mundane, practical work, we enter 
the “attitude of everyday life” in this section of the 


essay. 

?°Manela (1971), in an analogous typology of 
events, treats events as objective phenomena which 
are categorized in terms of haw well they fit ongoing 
formal organization rules and routines. 
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tary promotes the President’s trip to China or 
Russia, the effector (Nixon) and the promoter 
(Press Secretary) can be taken as identical for 
all intents and purposes. If, however, Nixon 
reads a letter on TV written to him by a 
P.O.W.’s wife, the degree of identity between 
Nixon, the promoter, and P.O.W. wife, as 
effector, is less clear. To the extent to which 
it can. be assumed that both party’s purposes 
are identical—e.g. to bring public attention to 
P.O.W.’s and/or to mobilize support for the 
war—the promoter and agent can be deemed 
identical and the written letter as a public 
event can be classified as routine. Of course, it 
may be that Nixon wants to bring attention to 
the P.O.W.s for other long-range (“ulterior”) 
purposes not shared by the P.O.W. wife. In 
such a case, Nixon is not merely using his 
position to advance the effector’s public event 
needs, but is fostering a new occurrence of his 
own and promoting it as a public event. After 
noting that kind of constructing work, the 
“new” occurrence is analytically the same as 
any other. 

While all routine events share certain fea- 
tures, elucidating those features does not tell 
us what makes for a successful routine event. 
Each day a multitude of activities is done with 
a view to creating routine events. But those 
intentions must complement the work done 
by news assemblers if a public event is to 
result. The success of a potential routine event 
is thus contingent on the assembler’s defini- 
tion of an occurrence as a “story.” Put 
_ another way, those who seek to create public 
events by promoting their activities (occur- 
rences) must have access to that second stage 
of event-creation. With respect to this acces- 
sibility, various subtypes of routine events can 
be discussed; 


(a) those where the event promoters have 
habitual access to news assemblers; 

(b) those where the event-promoters are 
seeking to disrupt the routine access of 
others to assemblers in order to make 
events of their own; and 

(c) those where the access is afforded by 
the fact that the promoters and news 
assemblers are identical. 


(a) Habitual Access. As the term implies, 
habitual access exists when an individual or 
group is so situated that their own event needs 
routinely coincide with the newsmaking activ- 
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ities of media personnel. Thus, for example, 
the President of the United States is always 
assumed to say “important” things. This 
“importance” is taken-for-granted, and a 
Washington reporter who acts on the opposite 
assumption will probably lose his job. Habitu- 
al access is likely limited in this country to 
high government officials, major corporate 
figures, and, to a lesser extent, certain glam- 
our personalities (cf. Tuchman, 1972b). Such 
people, especially those in political life, must 
be concerned with keeping their podia alive 
and organizing the news so that their goals do 
not suffer in the continuing competition to 
create publics. That competition may involve 
occasional struggles with other powerful fig- 
ures, or, on the other hand, with insurgent 
groups seeking to provide a different set of 
public experiences. Intra- or inter-group com- 
petitions notwithstanding, habitual access is 
generally found among those with extreme 
wealth or other institutionally-based sources 
of power. Indeed, this power is both a result 
of the habitual access and a continuing cause 
of such access. Routine access is one of the 
important sources and sustainers of existing 
power relationships. 

The function of habitual access is illus- 
trated by a routine event such as Richard 
Nixon’s “inspection” of a Santa Barbara 
beach after the calamitous 1969 oil spill (cf. 
Molotch, 1970). Nixon was depicted leaving 
his helicopter on a section of the sand, 
“inspecting” the beach beneath his feet. Need- 
less to say, Nixon’s talented assistants could 
have done the inspection for him; further- 
more, Nixon is scientifically incompetent to 
“inspect” beaches. The activity was an at- 
tempt to generate an event so as to inform the 
American public that Richard Nixon was 
personally concerned about oil on beaches. 
His efforts and inspection were meant to 
instruct the public that the beaches were in 
fact clean. When Fidel Castro visits a hospital 
or Mao checks up on a generator, a similar 
dynamic is at work. When this type of 
occurrence becomes a successful public event, 
the results are seen as close to those first 
envisioned by the effector/promoter. 

Although news assemblers commonly act 
upon the assumption that those with official 
authority are the most newsworthy (Tuch- 
man, 1972b), other individuals and groups are 
occasionally in the position to generate 
events. Yet, whereas the U.S. President’s 
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access to the media continues across time and 
issue, the access of other groups—e.g. spokes- 
people for women’s rights, civil rights, and 
youth will ebb and flow over time and place 
(cf. Molotch and Lester, 1973). For this 
reason, the ideal-typical routine event is taken 
to be the generating of a public experience by 
those in positions to have continual access to 
asserting the importance and factual status of 
“their” occurrences. 


(b) Disruptive Access. Those lacking habitual 
access to event-making who wish to con- 
tribute to the public experience, often come 
to rely on disruption (cf. Myerhoff, 1972). 
They must “make news” by somehow 
crashing through the ongoing arrangements of 
newsmaking, generating surprise, shock, or 
some more violent form of “trouble.” Thus, 
the relatively powerless disrupt the social 
world to disrupt the habitual forms of event- 
making. In extreme cases, multitudes are 
assembled in an inappropriate place to inter- 
vene in the daily schedule of occurrence and 
events. Such activities constitute, in a sense, 
“anti-routine” events. This “obvious” disrup- 
tion of normal functioning and its challenge 
to the received social world prompts the 
coverage of the mass media. 

The disruptive occurrence becomes an 
event because it is a problem for the relatively 
powerful. We would argue that a protest 
event—e.g. a student sit-in or a Jerry Rubin 
remark—receives media play precisely because 
it is thought to be an occurrence which 
“serious people” need to understand. What 
does a sit-in mean? Have students gone ber- 
serk? Will secretaries be raped? Is order in 
jeopardy? People interested in maintaining the 
ongoing process need to answer these ques- 
tions before developing strategy and plans for 
restoration of order. The coverage which 
results typically speaks to these implica- 
tions—not to the issues which raised the 
protest in the first place. Thus, to the extent 
that student protest activity continues as an 
issue, it does so because important parties 
disagree about what the protest means and 
how it should best be handled. Important 
liberals think it means that certain institutions 
need to be reformed (e.g. a particular war 
ended, stepped-up counseling in the Dean’s 
office, improved student-faculty ratios); im- 
pertant conservatives think it means that 
students are bums and should be coddled less. 
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Issues exist through this disagreement on 
meaning-methods among parties with access. 
The focus is typically on how to handle 
dissidents, and not cn the points raised by the 
dissidents. That is why the leaders of campus 
revolts almost never find themselves quoted 
substantively in the press (cf. Sale, 1973).** 

We would argue that coverage of student 
protest fades as the event needs of one or the 
other important party declines. The mystery 
of the student protest declines as the scenario 
becomes increasingly typified through repeti- 
tion: buildings are taken—speeches made—ad- 
ministrations respond—cops are called—heads 
are cracked—ringleaders arrested—trials pro- 
ceed. No rapes, little destruction, token re- 
form (maybe). People can go back to their 
everyday activities; the strategic need to know 
is satisfied. 

There is a second reason this type of 
routine event declines in usefulness to im- 
portant people. The very reporting on the 
occurrence may come to be seen as precipi- 
tating the creation of more such occurrences. 
Thus, an interest develops in eliminating such 
events from the news—either by taking actions 
to prevent them (e.g. softening resistence to 
student demands) or by agreeing not to report 
them. Police, for example, may bar reporters 
from the sites of ghetto riots, and be sup- 
ported in doing so by politicians, civic leaders, 
and publishers as well. Certain canons of the 
“responsibility of the press” are readily avail- 
able to editors who choose to bypass anti- 
routine events. The purposiveness underlying 
all routine events can be selectively perceived 
at appropriate moments to justify cancelling a 
story because it is viewed as promoted pre- 
cisely for its media effects.!? When important 


11 This situation eventually changed in reference 
to antiwar activity, because the position and event 
needs of the American press and a substantial 
portion of the elite became sympathetic with the 
movement. Thus, the event needs of a segment of 
the elite came to correspond to those of the 
protesters; accordingly the war became the issue, not 
the protest itself. 

12n response to a complaint that his newspaper 
was holding back an important story, a reporter for 
the Los Angeles Times wrote Molotch the following 
defense: “We have not run an extensive story 
on because of the judgment of my editors that 
because the case has not become an issue of 
major proportions enveloping the campus com- 
munity, we might be accused of creating an issue if 
we give it full-blown treatment at this point in time. 
It is not a case of holding back information, but the 
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people see a potential event as too costly, 
given their purposes-at-hand, there are various 
resources for eliminating it. 


(c) Direct Access Some news stories are 
generated by assemblers who go out and “dig 
up” the news. Feature stories are often of this 
sort but many “straight news” articles can be 
of the same type. For example, assemblers in 
scrutinizing the police blotter may detect that 
“crime is rising” or may interview or poll a 
population for attitude shifts. This newswork 
is routine in that creating the occurrence (e.g. 
record checking, attitude polling) is a pur- 
posive activity promoted as a public event by 
the effector. It is distinctive, however, in that 
the promoter and the assembler are identical. 
When this identity is sufficiently transparent, 
the media involved may be castigated for 
lacking “objectivity” or for engaging in 
“muckraking” or “yellow journalism.” A 
tenet of the “new journalism” is that such 
newsmaking is indeed appropriate. This con- 
troversy is, in our terms, a conflict over 
whether or not media personnel can legiti- 
mately engage in transparent news promotion, 
or whether they must continue to appear to 
be passively reporting that which objectively 
happens.!? 


Accidents 


An accident differs from a routine event in 
two respects: (1) the underlying happening is 
not intentional, and (2) those who promote it 
as a public event are different from those 
whose activity brought the happening about. 
In the case of accidents people engage in 
purposive activity which leads to unenvisioned 
happenings which are promoted by others 
into events. Accidents thus rest upon miscal- 
culations which lead to a breakdown in the 
customary order. 

Events such as the Santa Barbara oil spill, 
the Watergate arrests, the release of nerve gas 


concern that my editors have for trying to avoid the 
situation where something becomes a major issue 
because a large daily newspaper has written about it 
at length.” Personal communication to the author, 
January 8, 1971. 

13 What is or is not a transparently nonobjective 
technique changes historically. Fishman (forth- 
coming) details how the use of interview in straight 
news came as a radical departure from objective 
news coverage. The technique was introduced as part 
of the yellow journalism movement and was de- 
nounced by the more traditional papers. 
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at Dugway Proving Ground, and the inad- 
vertent U.S. loss of hydrogen bombs over 
Spain all involve “foul ups” in which the 
strategic purpose of a given activity (e.g. oil 
production, political espionage, gas research, 
national defense) becomes unhinged from its 
consequences. 

The accident tends to have results which 
are the opposite of routine events. Instead of 
being a deliberately planned contribution to a 
purposely developed social structure (or in the 
language of the literature, “decisional out- 
come”), it fosters revelations which are other- 
wise deliberately obfuscated by those with the 
resources to create routine events. 

For people in everyday life, the accident is 
an important resource for learning about the 
routines of those who ordinarily possess the 
psychic and physical resources to shield their 
private lives from public view. The Ted 
Kennedy car accident gave the public access 
to that individual’s private activities and dis- 
positions. As argued elsewhere (Molotch, 
1970), an accident like the Santa Barbara oil 
spill provided the local public analogous in- 
sights into the everyday functioning of Amer- 
ican political and economic institutions. 

When accidents surface as public events, 
they do so in “error”; we can expect that, 
unless the needs of powerful people differ, 
routine event-making procedures subsequently 
and increasingly come into play to define the 
accident out of public politics. But the sud- 
denness ofthe accident and its unanticipated 
nature means that event makers are initially 
not ready and thus the powerful could give 
uncoordinated, mutually contradictory ac- 
counts. This process of accidental disruption, 
followed by attempts to restore traditional 
meanings can, we have found, be observed 
empirically; and thus, we take accidents to 
constitute a crucial resource for the empirical 
study of event-structuring processes, !* 

In their realization as events, accidents are 
far less contingent than are routine events on 


141t is precisely these forms of events which tend 
to be excluded in community power research using 
the decisional technique (cf. Banfield, 1962). By 
uncritically accepting those stories which appear in 
newspapers over an extensive time period as corres- 
ponding to the basic local political conflicts, use of 
the decisional technique guarantees that only those 
matters on which the elites do internally disagree 
will emerge as study topics. Thus, pluralistic findings 
are guaranteed through the mode of case selection. 
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the event needs of the powerful. Given the 
inherent drama, sensation, and atypicality of 
accidents, it is difficult to deny their exis- 
tence; and typically nonimportant groups can 
more easily hold sway in the temporal demer- 
cation process. Thus, the outflow of a small 
sea of oil on the beaches of California is for 
“anybody” a remarkable occurrence; and a 
reporter or newspaper which ignored it would, 
owing to the physical evidence widely avail- 
able to direct experience, be obviously 
“managing the news.” That is, if newsmaking 
results in published accounts considered by a 
multitude to differ from “what happened” as 
determined by their own event needs, the 
legitimacy of newsmaking as an objective 
enterprise is undermined. Of course, not all 
accidents become public events. Oil spills off 
the Gulf of Mexico, almost as large as the 
Santa Barbara spill, received far less coverage: 
similarly, the massive escape of nerve gas at 
Dugway Proving Ground (cf. Hirsch, 1969) 
could easily be conceived as far more disas- 
trous to the natural environment and to 
human life than any oil spill; yet again, 
relatively little coverage occurred (cf. Lester, 
1971). All this attests to the fact that all 
events are socially constructed and their 
“newsworthiness’ is not contained in their 
abjective features. 


Scandals 


Scandals share features of both accidents 
and routine events but differ from both as 
well. A scandal involves an occurrence which 
becomes an event through the intentional 
activity of individuals (we call them ‘‘in- 
farmers”) who for one reason or another do 
not share the event-making strategies of the 
occurrence effectors. Like a routine event, the 
precipitating happening is intended and the 
event is promoted; but unlike a routine event, 
the promoting is not done by those who 
originally brought about the happening. In 
fact, the event’s realization typically comes as 
a surprise to the original actors. Thus, Ronald 
Reagan deliberately paid no state income tax 
1970-71, but did not expect, in so doing, to 
read about it in newspapers. Dita Beard did, 
we assume, write the notorious “ITT Memo,” 
but again, did not envision it as a public event. 
(The ITT issue derives from an attempt by 
ITT to destroy the scandal by denying the 
precipitating occurrence.) A scandal requires 
the willing cooperation of at least one party 
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having power and legitimacy which derive 
either from first-hand experience (the eye-wit- 
ness) or position in the social structure (e.g. a 
“leaker” of memos or Pentagon papers). The 
more both circumstances are fulfilled, the 
greater the capacity to generate a scandal. 
Again, this capacity is disproportionately in 
the hands of elites, but their trusted hirelings 
are also strategically well situated. Like the 
accident, the scandal reveals normally hidden 
features of individual lives or institutional 
processes. 

The My Lai massacre is one of the more 
dramatic examples of scandal. It is not a 
routine event in that those originally involved 
in making it happen—whether defined as the 
troops in the field or the President and 
Generals—did not intend that the mass murder 
become a recorded phenomenon. The tortu- 
ous route the occurrence followed (it was 
twenty months becoming a public event) has 
been elucidated in some detail.!° My Lai was 
originally reported as a successful, routine 
offensive against Viet Ceng soldiers; only later 
was it transformed into a “massacre.” In other 
scandals, high status people “fink” on each 
other—as, for example, when political re- 
formers expose “the machine,” or when polit- 
ical leaders wage internecine war to eliminate 
opponents (e.g. the Fortas, Dodd, Goldfine 
scandals). Of course, scandals can also occur 
when statuses are more asymmetrical; it may 
have been a clerk who exposed Reagan; it was 
an Army corporal who exposed My Lai. Also, 
when the informer is of relatively low status 
and unsupported by a group with power, the 
scandal-making business can be quite arduous 
(e.g. My Lai) and often a complete failure. 
Frequently, an accident can stimulate a series 
of scandals, as in the instance of the Santa 
Barbara oil spill, and in the McCord and Dean 
testimony in the aftermath of the Watergate 
arrests. 


Serendipity 


A fourth type of event, the serendipity 
event, shares features of both the accident and . 
the routine. The serendipity event has an 
underlying happening which is unplanned (as 
with accidents) but is promoted by the 
effector himself (as with routine events). 
Examples of the serendipitous event are hard 


iS See New York Times November 20, 1969; 
The Times (London), November 20, 1969. 
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to come by precisely because one of its 
features is that the effector/promoter dis- 
guises it to make it appear routine. Self-pro- 
claimed heroes are perhaps a variant of those 
who effect serendipitous events: one inad- 
vertantly performs a given act which results in 
the accomplishment of some courageous and 
socially-desired task. Thus, through self-pro- 
motion (or at least tacit approval), one con- 
verts an accident into a deliberate act. 

Unlike the accident, the underlying hap- 
pening in the serendipity event remains unob- 
served and perhaps unobservable for members 
of publics. Because the agent can transform 
the unintended happening into a routine event 
through his promotion activities, people are 
not given the kinds of information which 
accidents and scandals afford. Because seren- 
dipity events are difficult to differentiate 
from routine events, they are as unretrievable 
for sociological investigation as accidents are 
retrievable. They are the least sociologically 
useful of any event type. 

By way of summary, Table 1 displays the 
four event types, distinguished by the degree 
to which their underlying happening is ac- 
complished intentionally and by whether the 
occurrence effector or an informer does the 
promotion work. 


SUMMARY DISCUSSION 


Consistent with Gans’ (1972) urgings, we 
attempt a new departure for the study of 
news. We seé media as reflecting not a world 
out there, but the practices of those having 
the power to determine the experience of 
others. Harold Garfinkel made a similar point 
about clinical records he investigated; rather 
than viewing an institution’s records as stand- 
ing ideally for something which happened, 
one can instead see in those records the 
organizational practices of people who make 
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records routinely. Garfinkel concludes that 
there are “good organizational reasons for bad 
clinical records.” And those “good reasons” 
are the topic of research because they spell 
out the clinic’s social organization. 

We think that mass media should similarly 
be viewed as bad clinical records. Following 
Garfinkel, our interest in its “badness” does 
not rest in an opportunity for criticism and 
depiction of irony, but rather in the pos- 
sibility of understanding how the product. 
comes to look like it does, i.e., what the 
“good reasons” are. We advocate examining 
media for the event needs and the methods 
through which those with access come to 
determine the experience of publics. We can 
look for the methods through which ideologi- 
cal hegemony is accomplished by examining 
the records which are produced. 

Seen in this way, one approach to mass 
media is to look not for reality, but for 
purposes which underlie the strategies of 
creating one reality instead of another. For 
the citizen to read the newspaper as a cata- 
logue of the important happenings of the day, 
or for the social scientist to use the newspaper 
for uncritically selecting topics of study, is to 
accept as reality the political work by which 
events are constituted by those who happen 
to currently hold power. Only in the accident, 
and, secondarily, in the scandal, is that 
routine political work transcended to some 
significant degree, thereby allowing access to 
information which is directly hostile to those 
groups who typically manage public event 
making. Future research on media and on the 
dynamics of power would be strengthened by 


-taking this “second face of power” (cf. 


Bachrach and Baratz, 1962; Edelman, 1964) 
into consideration. More profoundly, sociol- 
ogists who habitually take their research 
topics and conceptual constructs as they are 
made available through mass media and simi- 


Table 1, Event Classificatory Scheme 
Happening Happening 
Accomplished Accomplished 
Intentionally Not Intentionally 
Promoted 


Routine 


by Effector 


Promoted 


by Informer Scandal 





Serendipity 


Accident 
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lar sources may wish to extricate their con- 
sclousnesses from the purposive activities of 
parties whose interests and event needs may 
differ from their own. 
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Data from 34,118 American high school students were used to determine patterns of responses 
{factor structures, reliabilities, means, and standard deviations) to an indicator of level of 
octupational aspiration (LOA). Comparable analyses were performed on the total group and 
sixteen mutually exclusive and exhaustive subsamples cross-classtfied by sex, lower and higher 
socioeconomic status (SES), and grade in high school (9-12). LOA appears to be a single-factor 
concept in the total sample and in each subsample. Contrary to previous thinking, no evidence 
was found of nontrivial response pattern variations in realism or idealism by grade. The only 
nontrivial sex differences in response patterns concerned the reliabilities, which were slightiy 
lower for females than for males. SES differences were found only for means. Idealistic LOAs 
(so-called “aspirations”) are as meaningful and as variable as realistic LOAs (so-called 
“expectations”). Both contribute to the same underlying psychological dimension, LOA. LOA 
response patterns are essentially the same for boys as for girls and for youth in all high school 
grades, By analogy, the analysis also elucidates certain parallel concepts: level of educational 


: aspiration and significant others’ levels of occupational and educational expectation. 


everal recent publications (Sewell, et al., 
1969; Sewell, et al., 1970; Haller and Portes, 
1973; Sewell and Hauser, 1972) have dem- 
onstrated the key role in early adult occupa- 
tional status attainment played by levels of oc- 
cupational aspiration (LOA) formed by the 
time the youth is in high school. Specifically, 
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we have found path coefficients describing the 
influence of 1957 LOA on 1964 occupational 
attainment of .14, .11, .10, .17, and .16 for 
young Wisconsin men from farms, villages, 
small cities, medium sized cities, and large 
cities, respectively (Sewell, et al., 1970). This 
effect is in addition to the substantial effect of 
education and other antecedent variables on oc- 
cupational attainment. That this is not just hap- 
penstance due to the Wisconsin research site is 
attested by the fact that similar coefficients 
have been found to describe the relationship of 
adolescent LOA to adult occupational status at- 
tainments in at least two other data sets. In one 
of these a path coefficient of p=.13 was found 
(after controlling educational attainment) be- 
tween the 1959 LOAs of Costa Rican high 
school boys and their 1968 occupational 
attainment levels (Hansen and Haller, 1973). 
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In the other, a path coefficient of p = .174 
(after controlling for the effects of years of 
college education, status of first job, and level 
of educational aspiration) was found, between 
1957 LOAs of men from southern Michigan 
and the occupational prestige levels they had 
attained by 1972, when they were thirty-two 
years old (Carter, et al., 1973). 

LOA thus has tumed out to be an impor- 
tant antecedent varlable in the occupational 
attainment process. Despite this, the concept 
has not yet received a full explication based 
on adequate data. Indeed there seem to be 
several widespread beliefs about it which are 
simply untrue. An empirical analysis of LOA 
is needed at this point as a prelude to the 
formulation of more precise theories of status 
attainment. In this paper we analyze the 
structure of LOA response patterns among 
high school students. 

Such an analysis is needed, not only for 
LOA itself, but also to provide information 
about other variables in the status attainment 
process similar to it. Let us explain. LOA is a 
psychological variable because it is a part of a 
person’s cognitive structure. It is a social 
psychological variable because it takes its 
hierarchical form from a social structural 
phenomenon, the occupational prestige hier- 
archy (Hodge, Siegel, and Rossi, 1966; Hodge, 
Treiman, and Rossi, 1966; Siegel, 1971). Yet, 
it is not the only psychological manifestation 
of this hierarchy which is important in the 
status attainment process. Other work 
(Woelfel and Haller, 1971; Haller and Woelfel, 
1972) has shown that a person’s “definers,” (a 
class of his significant others) influence him 
by communicating to him the levels of the 
occupational hierarchy they deem appropriate 
for him. This variable is called the level of 
occupational expectation (LOX). The average 
LOX of one’s significant others is substan- 
tially correlated with his LOA: r = +.76 
(Woelfel and Haller, 1971). LOX is a psycho- 
logical variable for the same reason LOA is: it 
is a part of a person’s (a significant other’s) 
cognitive structure. It is a social psychological 
variable both because (like LOA) it takes its 
form from a social structural variable and 
because (unlike LOA) it describes a type of 
interpersonal influence. Finally, each of these 
variables has its counterpart in education: 
there is a variable called level of educational 
aspiration (LEA) which influences an individ- 
ual’s educational status attainment, and an- 
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other called level of educational expectation 
(EX) which describes the level of the educa- 
tional hierarchy one’s educational definers 
deem appropriate for him. So what is learned 
about LOA will also help in understanding 
LOX, LEA, and LEX as well. 

The formal structure of LOA has already 
been described elsewhere (Haller and Miller, 
1°71). A person’s LOA is a limited range of 
pcints on the occupational prestige hierarchy 
which he views desirable or possible for 
himself; that is, it consists of his conception 
of a set of occupations within a limited 
oczupational prestige range which on its lower 
level, is acceptable to him, and on its higher 
level, is within the range of feasibility. (It is 
noz at all necessary for any one particular 
person to conceive of these occupations as a 
part of a hierarchy, although most probably 
do. It is only necessary that objectively the 
occupations be so located in the social struc- 
ture.) The area within the (cough) upper and 
lower “bounds” of a person’s LOA is called 
the goal-region of the variable. These two 
bounds are called the idealistic and realistic 
levels. There is also a temporal aspect. In any 
behavior-sequence which occurs over long 
periods, a person may anticipate that one level 
will be appropriate for him at one time but 
that another will be appropriate at a different 
time. Occupational attainment is one such 
behavior-sequence. Thus, it is important to 
distinguish between long-range and short- 
range LOA. From the youth’s perspective, the 
former refers to mid-adulthood and the latter 
to the time he expects to enter the labor force 
on a full-time basis. 

Over the years a series of questions has 
been raised about youths’ responses to instru- 
ments designed to measure LOA. Stephenson 
(1957) recognized a difference between ideal- 
istic and realistic levels. The former he consid- 
ered suspect. He thought all youth share the 
same high idealistic levels but that the realistic 
levels of youth vary by their socioeconomic 
origin (p. 211), although his own data (p. 208) 
show considerable variation in both. As 
Rehberg (1967) has noted, his argument 
almost exactly parallels one of Merton’s 
(1968:229) to the effect that all people share 
the same cultural success goal, but differ in 
their access to it and in their awareness of that 
access. Stephenson’s position thus begins with 
the observation that idealistic and realistic 
LOA differ, and goes on to hypothesize that 
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instruments designed to tap idealistic levels 
will not measure the differences in LOA that 
are present in the population. Empirically this 
predicts that idealistic levels will be found to 
have a low correlation with realistic levels. In 
factor-analytic terms it predicts that idealistic 
items will have low loadings, while realistic 
items will have high loadings on a main LOA 
factor, and/or that idealistic and realistic 
items will constitute separate factors. 

Sophisticated research statisticians, unfa- 
miliar with the research in this area, might 
raise another objection to the idealistic aspect 
and possibly also to'the long-range aspect: 
that these are meaningless to the individual. If 
this were the case both would display a great 
deal of interpersonal variation, as Stephen- 
son’s data (1957:Table 3, p. 208) on the 
idealistic aspect actually show. But idealistic 
and long-range aspirations would be unrelated 
to realistic LOA because, being meaningless, 
they would simply represent random measure- 
ment error, or unreliability. If this were the 
case, items tapping these two aspects would 
have little, if any, correlation with the factor 
or factors measured by the realistic and 
short-range aspect. 

Both arguments are doubtful. In his re- 
search (Rehberg, 1967) appears to have found 
that idealistic levels of educational and occu- 
pational aspiration are both variable and 
meaningful, and that the idealistic levels of 
people are usually higher than their realistic 
levels, This result agrees with earlier findings. 
In previous research, using small samples of 
Michigan boys, Haller and Miller (1971) found 
that idealistic and realistic levels are correlated 
with each other despite the fact that the 
former are usually higher than the latter. So 
are the short- and long-range aspects. To date, 
factor analyses of these data have yielded just 
one large factor, LOA. It is troublesome, 
however, that the available analyses of the 
factor structure of appropriate multiple-item 
indicators of LOA are based only on undif- 
ferentiated samples of upper-working-class 
and middle-class youth and that these are 
small and unrepresentative (Westbrook, 1966; 
Haller and Miller, 1971:83-91). Such an in- 
strument should be applied to youth of 
middle and lower socioeconomic status (SES) 
from a sample representative of the United 
States as a whole. It would be useful to do 
separate within-stratum analyses because mid- 
die and lower SES youth may respond quite 
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differently to idealistic and realistic items. 
Working-class youth might not merely be 
lower on both than middle-class youth: the 
two strata might actually display different 
LOA factor structures. From Stephenson 
(1957) onward it has been suspected that in 
lower SES strata the structure of LOA may 
not follow the single-factor pattern assumed 
by most status attainment research. This 
could occur if among those of lower SES the 
idealistic and/or long-range items 1) were not 
variable (as would be the case if the youth all 
sought the same high “success goal”), or 2) 
not reliable (presumably because the ques- 
tions and response alternatives were meaning- 
less). 

At least two other nagging questions plague 
LOA research. One concerns variation by 
grade in school and the other is the question 
of appropriateness for females. 

Long ago Ginzberg and his colleagues 
(1951) made their famous distinction between 
“fantasy” choices and “realistic” choices. 
While they did not spell out the hierarchical 
status implications of this, clearly they intend- 
ed “fantasy” to include the idealistic levels 
{although they might also have labeled some 
unprestigious choices as “fantasy”). They 
argued that as the time of decision, usually 
high school graduation, drew closer, “fantasy” 
choices would tend to disappear and realistic 
choices would become much more frequent. 
The translation of this into LOA terms is 
clear: as students get older their idealistic 
LOAs would become less prominent, their 
realistic LOAs would become more promi- 
nent, and their overall LOAs would drop. If 
this were true, then at least three conse- 
quences would follow. First, the idealistic 
component in the factor structure of appro- 
priate LOA instruments would decrease with 
age or grade in school; while the realistic 
component would increase. The same pattern 
would probably be observed for the long- 
range versus the short-range aspect. Second, 
the mean (X) of a valid and reliable LOA 
instrument would decrease with age or grade 
(which in this case is the same thing). Finally, 
if the realism of students increased with age, 
the reliability of instruments to measure LOA 
should be higher among older youth. As yet 
there are no published data bearing on this 
question. 

We are notoriously ignorant of the answers 
to many of the questions bearing on sex 
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influences, including those of discrimination, 
on occupational behaviors and orientations. 
LOA is no exception. The following questions 
are raised here. Can the LOAs of both males 
and females be determined reliably? Do the 
reliabilities differ by sex? Do items tapping the 
goal-region and temporal aspects of LOA 
show the same factor structure for males as 
for females? Do their idealistic and realistic 
LOA aspects differ? Do girls have lower or 
higher aspirations than boys? It is possible that 
a widespread belief that the occupational 
world is not really open to women might be 
reflected in an LOA variable which is dif- 
ferently or more weakly structured for fe- 
males than for males. If this were true, any 
number of sex differences might arise. Speci- 
fically, their LOA reliabilities might be lower. 
This might also be true of their mean LOAs as 
measured by a valid and reliable instrument. 


METHOD 


Data for these analyses were collected in 
1961 from thirty-one schools in cities in all 
regions of the United States.* In all, complete 
data are available on 34,118 males and fe- 
males in grades 9 through 12. About 5,000 
cases (or 13 percent) of an original 39,161 
were dropped because of missing data. The 
following items are available: 1) grade in 
school (9, 10, 11, and 12; also called fresh- 
men, sophomores, juniors, and seniors, respec- 
tively); 2) sex; 3) the respondent’s father’s 
socioeconomic index (SEI) score (Duncan, 
1961), a measure of the family’s sociosco- 
nomic status (SES); and 4) the youth’s re- 
sponse to each item of the Occupational 
Aspiration Scale (OAS) (Haller and Miller, 
1971). Of these the OAS is the only one 


2 The following cities and states were included: 


Birmingham, Alabama Newtonville, New York 
Tucson, Arizona Schenectady, New York 
Azusa, California Charlotte, North Carolina 
Bellflower, California Mandan, North Dakota 
Sacramento, California Canton, Ohio 

Fairfield, Connecticut Kettering, Ohio 

Des Plaines, Mlinois Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Hagerstown, Maryland Portland, Oregon 

Royal Oak, Michigan Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Kennett, Missouri Columbia, South Carolina 
St. Louis, Missouri San Angeto, Texas 
Columbus, Nebraska Middlebury, Vermont 
Hanover, New Jersey Hampton, Virginia 


Katonah, New York Longview, Washington 
Syosset, Long Island, Seattle, Washington 
New York Brookfield, Wisconsin 


which is at all unfamiliar. In brief, it consists 
of eight items, each consisting of a stimulus 
question and a set of response alternatives. 
The eight stimulus questions are worded so 
that among them they tap each of the four 
possible combinations of individual goal-levels 
and career points: the realistic short-range 
(the occupation “you are really sure you can 
get when your schooling is over”), realistic 
long-range (the occupation “you are really 
sure you can have by ithe time you are 30 
years old”), idealistic short-range (the occupa- 
tion “you would choose if you were free to 
choose any of them you wished when your 
schooling is over’), and idealistic long-range 
(“you would choose to have when you are 30 
years old if you were free to have any you 
wished”). Each of these is presented twice. 
There are ten rank-ordered response alterna- 
tives for each question (scrambled on the 
form to reduce the “desirability effect”). The 
respondent chooses only one from each set of 
ten. The eighty response alternatives (ten for 
each of the eight items) are occupational titles 
taken from the ninety included in the early 
NORC studies of occupational prestige 
(Hodge, Siegel, and Rossi, 1966). They are 
grouped so that the occupational response 
alternatives to each stimulus question substan- 
tially span the entire prestige range. Each 
occupation is used only once. A person may 
score anywhere from zero to nine in answer to 
each stimulus question. One’s total score is 
the sum of his or her eight item scores. 
Possible totals thus range from zero (zero 
points on each of the eight items) to seventy- 
two (nine points on each of the eight items). 
For the present total sample, the mean is 
42.85 and the standard deviation is 10.75. 
Sixteen subsamples were formed by cross- 
classifying males and females by higher SES 
(X SEI = 66.08) or “white-collar class” and 
lower SES (X SEI = 25.54) or “blue-collar 
class” using SEI = 46 as the cutting point, and 
by high school grade (nine, ten, eleven, and 
twelve). These subsamples ranged in size from 
a low of 1,352 (low SES freshman boys) to a 
high of 2,521 (ow SES sophomore boys). 
(Freshmen, or ninth graders, are underrepre- 
sented because not all sample schools included 
the ninth grade.) For each of these subsamples 
and for the total group the following were 
calculated: 1) the correlations among all eight 
LOA items; 2) the mean of each item; 3) the 
standard deviation of each item; 4) a factor 
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analysis with quartimax orthogonal rotations 
(Neuhaus and Wrigley, 1954) and oblique 
rotations (Harris and Kaiser, 1964) (indepen- 
dent cluster procedure); and 5) an estimate of 
the total OAS reliability, r,, (Nunnally, 
1967:193), which is Cronbach’s (1951) alpha 
(Bohrnstedt, 1970:89). The variance account- 
ed for by each orthogonal factor and the 
correlations between the oblique factors were 
also calculated. Communalities were estimated 
by a squared multiple correlation method 
proposed by Guttman (1954). The general 
form of.the analyses is iilustrated in Table 1. 
Analyses identical to this were performed on 
each of the sixteen subsamples. Tabular evi- 
dence is presented herein only for the total 
data set, although conclusions specific to 
subsamples are presented in the text. (For the 
complete set of tables, see Otto, et al., 1973.) 

Tests of significance were not used. The 
subsample sizes are so large that almost any 
difference would be adjudged “significant,” 
regardless of how trivial it was. Besides, the 
sample was not drawn randomly. Despite the 
latter fact, the data are adequate for the 
purpose of comparing response patterns of 
subsamples. The categories that generate the 
sixteen subsets are among those which are of 
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almost universal sociological significance: sex, 


age, and socioeconomic status. If the differ- 
ences among these are trivial, one can be fairly 
certain the same would be true for other 
samples in the same age and socioeconomic 
status levels. The same would hold if system- 
atic nontrivial differences by sex, by age, or 
by socioeconomic status are found. If, on the 
other hand, large nonsystematic differences 
were to appear it would be impossible to draw 
any inferences; in this case the safest conclu- 
sion would be that the data are untrust- 
worthy. In the present data, most differences 
were trivial; the others were systematic. 


RESULTS 


Factor structure. The first question con- 
cerns the factor structure of the idealistic and 
realistic short- and long-range items purport- 
ing to measure LOA. Table 1 presents an 
overview of the necessary data. Except as 
noted, our comments about the pooled sam- 
ple also apply to each of the subsamples. As in 
the total sample, each item in each subsample 
is highly saturated with a general factor. The 
common factor variance measured by this first 
factor, as calculated by a quartimax rotation, 
ranges from a low of 68 percent among low 
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SES female seniors, to a high of 91 percent 
for low SES female freshmen. (It is also 91 
percent in the total sample; see Table 1.) On 
the other hand, the second factor is always 
small. Its highest level is 30 percent for low 
status senior females, and its lowest is 7 
percent among high status senior females. In 
all subsamples besides the low status senior 
females (an unusual case) the minimum per- 
centage of common variance accounted for by 
Factor I is at least 83 percent. Also among 
these, Factor H does not exceed 13 percent. 
Factor ILI, never more than 6 percent (zero in 
Table 1), is uniformly too weak to merit 
discussion. An examination of the means and 
standard deviations shows--consistent with 
Stephenson’s data but not with his verbal 
report of it—that there is considerable vari- 
ability not only in students’ responses to 
realistic items but also to idealistic items. But 
do these load on the general LOA factor? The 
answer is yes, as an examination of the item 
weights on quartimax Factor I indicates. 
Factor I is thus a general LOA factor which 
almost completely saturates the common fac- 
tor variance, and both idealistic and realistic 
items contribute to it. It follows thet the 
idealistic aspect of LOA is neither invariant as 
the Stephenson argument would hold, nor 
meaningless as a more sophisticated statistical 
argument might hold. The same holds for the 
long-range aspect. All items whether realistic 
or idealistic, short-range or long-range are 
contributors to the same larger dimension: 
LOA. 

The main difference between idealistic 
LOA and realistic LOA is that idealistic Levels 
are higher—as they should be. A simple 
calculation can tell just how much higher they 
are. The sum of the means for the realistic 
items (RS,, RS;, RL, , and RL, ) in the Table 
is R = 17.64. For the comparable idealistic 
levels (1S; , IS,, IL,, and IL, ) the sum is I = 
25.20.” The difference is 7.56. On the av- 
erage, youths’ answers to idealistic questions 
are just about 50 percent higher than their 
responses to realistic items. This is an im- 
portant quantitative difference.But since the 

* These terms are defined as follows: R and I 
mean realistic and idealistic goal regions; L and S 
mean long-range and short-range time perspectives; 1 
and 2 indicate the order of presentation tc the 
student, 1 being first and 2 second. Thus, for 
example, RS. means the second presentation of the 
realistic short-range stimulus question. 
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idealistic items load on the same general LOA 
factor as the realistic items, their inclusion in ` 
LOA instruments simply increases scale reli- 
ability. 

To learn whether there is any empirical 
basis at all for the belief that idealistic and 
realistic levels differ qualitatively, the loadings 
in Factor I] were examined. This factor is 
smali but perhaps not totally meaningless. The 
weights are usually positive for realistic items 
and negative for idealistic items. This result 
shows that there is indeed a (very small) 
bipolar realistic-idealistic factor tapped by all 
items, which might be interpreted as unrelated 
to the main LOA factor. Oblique rotations 
(Harris and Kaiser, 1964) to approximate 
simple structure (shown in the last two 
columns in the table} were calculated on the 
assumption that rotating to such a solution 
might provide additional interpretative infor- _ 
mation. Indeed it does. A careful inspection 
of the weights of the obliquely rotated factors 
and the correlations between them shows that 
it is possible to interpret LOA as a pair of © 
highly correlated factors. This holds in each of 
the sixteen subsamples, and of course in the 
total group (Table 1). In the sixteen subsam- 
ples, the between-factor correlations are uni- 
formly high, ranging only from r = +.753 tor 
= +.837. In the total sample, r = .829. These 
results reinforce the previous conclusion that 
all sets of items, idealistic and realistic, short- 
range and long-range, measure general LOA— 
the factor that accounts for the high correla- 
tion between the two oblique factors. Besides 
this, the separate interpretations of the two 
factors are not clear: none of the factor 
weights closely approaches zero, which occurs 
when “simple structure” has been truly ap- 
proximated. They are both too weakly de- 
fined to merit much attsntion. One we take to 
be a realistic-idealistic factor, where realism 
ha3 the highest positive loadings. The other— 
somewhat more prominent among females 
than among males—seeras to reflect the order 
of presentation of the stimulus questions in 
the OAS. It can now be seen that, slight 
though it is, a small empirical basis does exist 
for the perceptive social scientist’s observation 
of a qualitative difference between realistic 
and idealistic aspirations. But though these 
factors (only one of which, realism-idealism, 
could possibly have any theoretical signifi- 
cance) are barely identifiable, they are so 
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weakly defined and so highly correlated that 
they simply reinforce the conclusion that all 


aspects of LOA—realistic and idealistic, short- 


range and long-range—are overwhelmingly sat- 
- urated with general LOA. This applies to both 
sexes in all combinations of sex, status, and 
grade in school. 


Variations by grade. The second question 
addressed here is that of possible variations in 
LOA patterns by grade in school. Here we 
seek to learn whether there are systematic 
variations from grades9 to 12 in: 1) factor 
patterns; 2) idealistic, realistic, short-range, 
and long-range item score and total score 
standard deviations; 3) the reliability, or 
meaningfulness of LOA items; and 4) the 
means of the items and total scores. The basic 
strategy was to examine the grade-related 
trends of a statistic (say, the mean) within 
each joint sex-SES category. If one can 
deduce from the Ginzberg, et al., (1951) 
position that levels of occupational aspiration 
become more “realistic” as students progress 
through high school, then: 1) the loadings of 
the first quartimax idealistic and long-range 
items should decrease while those of realistic 
and short-range should increase; 2) the ideal- 
istic long-range and total score standard devia- 
tions should decrease; 3) the reliability coef- 
ficients should increase; and 4) the total score 

means should become lower. 

' Special tables, not presented here, were set 
up to examine these hypotheses. The examin- 
ation shows: 1) that there is no grade trend 
whatsoever in loadings of each item on the 
LOA factor (the first quartimax factor); 2) 
there is occasional evidence of a small and 
inconsequential grade-related decrease in ide- 
alistic long-range item standard deviations and 
in total score standard deviations; 3) there is 
no grade-related trend whatsoever in the 
reliability coefficients; and 4) there is no 
grade-related trend in the total score means. 
To be succinct, none of these predictions hold 
with force enough to be taken seriously. 
Students from the lower grades in high school 
were neither more nor less realistic than those 
in the higher grades. 


Variations by sex. The third question 
concerns variations by sex. As above, the data 
for the sixteen subsamples were recompiled to 
explore sex differences. The strategy here was 
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to compare sex differences regarding a given 
statistic (say, the mean) within each of the 
eight joint categories of grade and SES. The 
data show the following: 1) sex differences in 
factor patterns are inconsequential, as has 
already been noted; 2) sex differences in the 
means of the total scores are systematic but 
negligible: at each level of grade and status, 
females are about one or two points lower 
than males (Grand mean = 42.85; see Table 
1); 3) sex differences in standard deviations 
are likewise systematic but inconsequential: at 
all levels of grade and status, LOAs of males 
are slightly more variable (about 1/10-1/5 of a 
standard deviation) than are LOAs of females; 
4) at all levels of grade and status, the OAS 
scale scores are slightly more reliable for males 
than for females. Females’ reliabilities vary 
from rf, = .66 to ry, = .70, while those of 
males vary from rpp = .73 to ry} = .78. Thus 
the LOAs of males and females do not differ 
in any important way, except that the total 
LOA scores are slightly less reliable for fe- 
males than for males. This may mean that 
LOA is a slightly less meaningful variable 
among females than among males, or it could 
mean that the OAS, this particular instru- 
ment, is not quite as reliable for females. In 
any case the overall implication is that the 
LOA variable operates about the same among 
females as among males. 


CONCLUSION 


Present data allow for the identification of 
minute differences in LOA by grade, sex, and 
social status. Nonetheless their main message 
is simple. LOA is a general dimension com- 
posed of idealistic-realistic goal-region aspects 
and of short- and long-term temporal aspects. 
Measures of each of these aspects contribute 
strongly to the measurement of the overall 
dimension. High school students’ average lev- 
els of occupational aspiration do not differ 
notably by grade or sex. Neither do the 
component aspects of LOA. The only sex- 
related difference occurs in the reliabilities. 
This result may mean that LOA may be just 
slightly more meaningful among males. The 
effects of sociceconomic status on LOA are 
well known (Sewell, et al., 1957); so their 
relationship has not been discussed here, 
although the data clearly confirm the usual 
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finding that the LOA of lower SES youth is 
systematically lower than that of higher SES 
youth, regardless of sex or grade. Status does 
not notably affect factor structure, standard 
deviations or reliabilities. 

A few cautionary remarks may be in order. 
The present conclusions do not necessarily 
apply to youth from the very highest and the 
very lowest strata of society. It is unlikely 
that our white-collar group included many 
children of the elite. Similarly few from the 
blue-collar group probably came from families 
in dire poverty; these youths were neither 
from rural areas nor from the urban ghettos. 
Nonetheless, we know of no compelling rea- 
son to suggest that the LOA structure of such 
youths would differ especially from that 
determined herein. Age is another matter. 
Surely the LOA. structure of very young 
children must be less well formulated than 
that of high school youth. It would be 
illuminating to extend the present type of 


analysis to junior high school] and grade school 


youth. 

In short, general LOA is an important 
social psychological construct among high 
school students. The parts of which it is 
composed are important not as special vari- 


ables but as contributors to general LOA. Its: 


grade and sex variations are of little conse- 
quence (although mean LOA variations by 
social status are of some importance). A 
number of recent research publications have 
used LOA fruitfully (e.g. Sewell, et al., 1969; 
Sewell, et al., 1970; Duncan, et al., 1968). We 
hope that the present analysis may encourage 
other researchers to examine the antecedents 
and consequences of variations in LOA, and 
to continue to extend its logic into related 
areas such as the educational aspirations of 
ycuth and the occupational and educational 
expectations of those who influence them. 
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This is a longitudinal study of the Lehavioral 2ffects of professional orientations on role 
making processes and organizational assimilation. The subjects are managers entering new jobs 
in a state college housing and food service division. 

In a pre-study phase, respondents generatea a standard role activit; profile of each 
manager's allocation of time and effort to a set of task items. A triangulated perspective on the 
focal roles was gained by using the same task profile report to assess supervisory role demands. 
Managers who were highly oriented to professional reference groups shaped their work roles in 
markedly different ways from those less professionally oriented. Supervisors of these managers 
developed role demands that were a function of their subordinates’ prior actual role 
performances, Attitude measures revealed professonal-bureaucracy conflict not found in the 
behavioral data, Organizational assimilation appears to be a role making process contrary to the 


bureaucratic fixed role model. 


bservers of broad social trends (Bennis, 
1966; Berkeley, 1971; Hall, 1968) predict 
that a professionalization of managers will 
melt the rigid role structures of bureaucracies 
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Kimberly, Joseph Alutto, David Hampton, and 
William Form for reading earlier drafts of this paper. 
Any errors, of course, remain our responsibility. This 
study was supported in part by the National Science 
Foundation, the National Institute of Education, 
and the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
at the University of Mlinois, Champaign-Urbana. 
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ir. some enlightened future. Whether one 
denies these forecasts, or confirms them, an 
understanding of what it means to become a 
professional manager in a bureaucracy must 
be built on more than professional attitudes 
alone. It will require data that deals with the ` 
effects of professionalization on the making ` 
of organizational roles by functionaries seek- 
ing professional autonomy and status. 

Past studies of organizational profession- 
alsm have dealt extensively with the inter- 
relationships of beliefs and feelings about such 
ccncepts as perceived autonomy, job satisfac- 
tion, supervisory relaticns, external reference 
orientations, loyalty, calling to the field, or 
opportunities for public service. What has 
seldom been asked is what contribution these 
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attitude patterns make to how an organization 
functionary, who thinks ‘of himself. as a 


proféssional, does his job and develops his. 


organization role. Particularly in what Scott 
(1965) calls a “heteronomous”; or straight 
bureaucratic setting, We need to know wheth- 
er a group of such self-conscious, employed 
professionals do, in fact, perform differently 
from peers in the same kinds of jobs, who are 
not professionally oriented. 

This study has been concerned with this 
doing aspect of professionalism. It sought to 
determine what effects, if any, variation in 
degree of professionalism among managers has 
on the variation in the ways they constructed 
their organization roles. We also looked at 
whether the supervisors of these managers 
prescribed organizational roles differently for 
professionally oriented managers. Moreover, 
this study analyzed the attitudes of managers 
and their supervisors, according to the differ- 
ing extent of the managers’ professionalism in 
relation to job problems and leadership rela- 
tions. 


Sample and Data Collection Design 


To assess these effects of varying profes- 
sional orientations among managers, data were 
collected from organization functionaries, of 
both high and low degrees of professionalism, 
who were employed within sets of the same 
kinds of jobs. This organization was com- 
prised of sixty administrative positions that 
formed the top four levels of management in a 
housing and food service division of what we 
call Valley State College. 

Immediately preceding the study, owing to 
a reorganization, this housing division under- 
went a relatively high level of manager turn- 
over. As the study began, 90 percent of the 
manager respondents faced new reporting 
relationships. In effect, the reorganization 
provided the investigators with a cohort of 
managers moving together across time into 
-new organization roles. The investigators had 
an opportunity to examine the effects of 
professional orientations on the task profiles 
of each manager’s organizational role as it 
was being shaped. 

Two months after the reorganization, the 
sixty managers were interviewed by the inves- 
tigators for the first time in a pre-study using 
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semi-structured and open-ended question- 
naires. Parallel interviews were also held with 


. the managers’ immediate superiors. 


Thereafter, data collection proceeded simi- 
larly with a parallel set of interviews for each 
manager and his immediate superior. These 
waves of sixty sets of interviews recurred 
three times: four, seven, and nine months 
after Valley State had opened in September, 
1970. 

This dual data collection design is poten- 
tially confusing. The study covered the admin- 
istrative apex of the Valley State housing 
organization. Most managers interviewed had 
two distinct roles as respondents. First, all 
sixty were asked as “managers” about their 
jobs and their perceptions of their supervisors. 
As such, we called them “focal” managers 
engaged in “focal” roles. Second, of those 
sixty, all who supervised other managers in 
this study were interviewed (at a separate 
place and by a different interviewer) in the 
role of “supervisor.” There they were asked 
only about their expectations and perceptions 
of the focal managers who reported to them. 
In this way, each focal manager role was 
assessed both by the person in it and by his 
supervisor. This overlapping of supervisor- 
subordinate dyads in the data collection 
formed a network of triangulated perspectives 
on all sixty positions in the organization’s top 
management. 

The design of the data collection has been 
described and illustrated in more detail in a 
monograph by Graen, Dansereau, Haga, and 
Cashman (forthcoming). 

The Valley State housing division managers 
were engaged in the traditional inn-keeping 
functions of a college housing and food 
service organization. They administered and 
maintained the school’s dormitories, married 
student housing, and conference facilities. The 
division also provided institutional mass feed- 
ing for the undergraduate residence halls and 
conference facilities. 

In line with the nature of the work 
performed, management in the housing division 
fell into three groups. The first was the “head 
resident” (HR) group. These were first-line 
managers in charge of housing units; they 
formed the bottom tier of the administrative 
pyramid, Their own subordinates were part- 
time student personnel, called resident ad- 
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visors, who were in direct contact with the 
student residents. The latter were not includ- 
ed in the sample of managers. The head 
residents constitute the day-to-day interface 
between the housing bureaucracy and its 
workers, 

The second group of managers was the 
“student affairs staff’ (SA). Administratively 
above the head residents, these managers were 
engaged in program development, planning, 
and coordinating management functions 
among the residence units. 

The third group consisted of administrators 
having no formal direct contact with the 
student residents. This was the “support 
services” (SS) group whose members osten- 
sibly tried to meet the needs of managers in 
the SA and HR groups. The support services 
category included food service operations, 
physical plant maintenance, accounting, and 
the operation of the conference facilities. 
Their work was to control established pro- 
grams and administrative routines while man- 
aging skilled tradesmen and unskilled laborers. 


Professionalism in a Bureaucratic Setting 


Students of the professional-in-organiza- 
tion phenomenon generally recognize that the 
future for the further development of pro- 
fessionalized work is tied closely to the 
professionalization of work in formal organi- 
zations (Hall, 1968; Kornhauser, 1962; Hall 
and Lawler, 1970; and Pearlin, 1962). To 
survive, complex organizations require the 
expertise of professional personnel. Profes- 
sional people, in turn, need the collective logic 
and economies of the bureaucratic form to 
secure the resources for their work. This 
symbiotic relationship has prospered in such 
established professions as law, medicine, and 
the ministry. The associational format adopt- 
ed by these professions has typically been a 
collegial authority structure in which poten- 
tial profession-bureaucracy frictions were min- 
imized by design, e.g. hospitals, clinics, law 
firms, and consulting firms. In these organiza- 
tion settings, conflicts tend to be resolved in 
the profession’s favor. ` | 

By contrast, this study investigated levels 
of professional orientation among managers 
working in a classic authority hierarchy. 

The professional-in-bureaucracy phenom- 
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enon is essentially a matter of deviant refer- 
ence group behavior. To insure predictability 
of standard role performances, a bureaucracy - 
discourages any reference group orientations 
except to the organization itself. The fixed . 
role model of organization (Kahn et al, 
1964), particularly, assumes that an organiza- 
tion is the sole source of its members’ role 
prescriptions. In that model, new role incum- 
bents need only learn, adjust to, or somehow 
take the roles already “‘cast in bronze” for 
them by their employing organization. The 
fixed role model presumes no need to con- 
sider outside reference groups. 

Professionally oriented employees, how- 
ever, do not fall in line with this bureaucratic 
assumption. They look outside the organiza- 
tion, to such reference groups as occupational 
associations, professional peers, or “invisible 
colleges,” for knowledge about how to do 
their jobs and for evaluations of their perfor- 
mance, 

The managers in this sample were a group 
of functionaries ostensibly oriented to the 
norms of the housing division and assumed to 
be building careers around this organization. 
However, some were constructing their own 
little work worlds with guidance from with- 
out. This happened despite the fact that the 
authority structure of their work setting was 
designed to inhibit such deviance. 


Assessing Professional Orientation Among 
Bureaucratic Managers 


Professional orientation among the Valley 
State managers was measured by (a) the 
number of professional journals each sub- 
scribed to, and (b) the number of professional 
associations each belonged to. This measure of 
behavior could be verified independently ofa 
respondent’s statements about his commit- 
ment to professionalism. A sorting technique, 
similar to one employed by Hall (1968) to 
validate attitudinal measures of profession- 
alism, was used here. The two external refer- 
ence items were combined in an index that 
purported to reflect each manager’s degree of 
professional orientation. The professionalism 
index scores of these managers were distrib- 
uted on the orientation continuum in a classic 
bimodal profile. The two modes (0 and 7+) 
were at the polar extremes of the continuum. 
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This distribution dictated the division of the 

sample into two groups for analyzing the 

- effects of professionalism. Managers scoring 
three or more on the subscription/member- 
ship index were labeled “high” in professional 
orientation. Those scoring under three were 
labeled “low.” Using this procedure, the sixty 
managers were split into thirty-four high 
professionals and twenty-six low profes- 
sionals. 

Modifying Hals (1968) procedure, we 
checked the behaviorally-based professional 
orientation indicator against attitude and bio- 
graphical data related to professionalism. Ta- 
ble 1 shows the relationships between the 
high/low professionalism groupings in the 
sample and these latter measures. 

The validity of the professional orientation 

' assessment used here is further supported by 
the results shown in Table 2. This table shows 
correlations between the professionalism di- 


Table 1. 
Group Variables 


Variable 


This job is part of a career track: 


Yes 
No 


Source of new job ideas: 
Colleagues in division 
Journals and books 
Professional associations 
Meetings of professional groups 
Other 


Usefulness of this job to other 
organizations: 


Little use 
? 


Some use 
Completely useful 


Ability to leave job and get 
another one: 


Little 
? 
Some 


Certain 


tay < .01 
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chotomy in the sample of managers and 
indicators of their perceived sources of norma- 
tive guidance in handling their jobs. 

We found no evidence of a relationship 
between managers’ membership in one of the 
three categories of major job types and the 
degree of their professionalism. Variability in 
professional orientation cut across these job 
type groupings. This fact indicated that both 
high and low professionals could be found in 
the same kinds of jobs. There were no strong 
relations between professionalism and such 
variables as sex, age, race, or spatial proximity 
of other managers. 

To avoid misunderstanding of the findings 
to be presented on supervisors’ perspectives, 
keep in mind that references to professional 
orientation are to the high or low profession- 
alism of their focal subordinates. No evidence 
from this study suggested that a relationship 
exists between the varying professionalism of 


Relationships between Professional Orientation and Reference 


Frequency 


High Low 
Professional Professional 


Chi-square 


7:33%2 


13.50** 


9.10** 


14.00** 
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Point Biserial Correlation 

between Perceived Sources of 
Help in Defining the Job and 
the Professional Orientation 


Table 2 


Dichotomy 
—EE ee ee ee 

Source Correlation 
Professional associations 253588 
Professional publications so5"* 
Formal education 4088 
Collegial contacts 284% 
Written rules 00 


fán < .01 


these managers and their responses as super- 
visors of other focal managers. 


Measuring Task Profiles of Bureaucratic Roles 


Our pre-study developed a standard means 
of recording each housing manager’s current 
reported behaviors with respect to the time 
and effort he gave to various tasks in his focal 
role. The same standard report was used to 
collect data from each manager about his 
focal role and also from his supervisor, for a 
different perspective on that role. 

Each manager was asked how he was 
currently allocating his time and effort in the 
focal role to a standardized list of task items. 
His supervisor was then asked how he expect- 
ed each of his subordinates to expend their 
time and effort with respect to the same list. 
These parallel interviews permitted analysis of 
focal manager self-reports of role activities 
and supervisory prescriptions for those role 
activities. 

The standard task profile report was com- 
prised of twenty-two tasks that included all 
forms of administrative activity in this organi- 
zation. Generated by respondents during the 
pre-study phase, these items are somewhat 
specific to the Valley State College housing 
division. Each manager, at each time pcint, 

“was asked how much time and effort he was 
expending on a particular task, e.g. financial 
planning. This procedure was repeated for 


. 1 Response values for time and effort allocation 
to a task item were: (1) none, (2) little, (3) 
moderate, (4) considerable. 
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the twenty-two task items. This method for 
Ceveloping a standard list could be used in 
studying any organization.” 

The two scoring dimensions derived from 
the task profile report, reflecting triangulated 
perspectives on the focal managerial roles, 
were: 


(a) Focal Now (FN): Scores under this 
dimension, taken at each of the three 
time points, represent a manager's re- 
port of the time and effort he spent on 
a particular item in his focal role. It 
represents his current (or “now’’) ef- 
fort on that task. 

Supervisor Ought (SO): This category 
represents a supervisor’s attitude about 
how much time end effort his subordi- 
nates ought to spend on a particular 
task. 


(b 


S” 


Certain variables amoeng the task items in 
the standard list correlated higher with some 


items than they did with others. To avoid 
analysis of redundant data, we reduced the 


twenty-two item scales by principal compo- 
nent. analysis (Harman, 1960) to four factor 
scales.. These were labeled (I) Planning, (II) 
Communication, (HI) Counseling and (IV) 
Routine Administration. For both perspec- 
tives on the focal roles (FN and SO), the 
unit-weighted time and effort scores were 
summed according to their factor loadings. 
The three major job types in the housing 
division administration discussed earlier (head 
residents, student affairs staff, and support 
services), showed strong relationships, as 
wculd be expected, to the factor scales. These 
relationships supported the discriminant valid- 
ity of the standardized list and the factor 
scales. To compare the effects of varying 
professional orientations on different organi- 
zation roles, we partialled out the apparent 
sensitivity of this task instrument to these job 
type differences. The time and effort score for 
each task item for each manager, was subtract- 
ed from the mean score on that task item for 
all managers in that type of work (head 
resident, student affairs staff, or support 


*Details on the specific task items and the 
procedures used in developing this means for stan- 
dardizing task profiles are reported by Graen, 1974. 
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services). The resultant scores then repre- 
sented individual activity relative to other 
managers doing the same work. In this way, 
we could assess the effect of professionalism 
on role behavior across differing roles. Hence, 
we could compare the behaviors of high with 
low professionals regardless of their job type 
category. This step also equated time and 
effort allocation means between the three 
time points, thereby eliminating the strong 
role activity influence of the academic calen- 
dar on the analysis of professional orientation 
effects.° 


Assessing Attitudinal Professionalism 

One set of items, called the “role orien- 
tation index,’ which assessed the housing 
managers’ attitudes toward professional refer- 
ence groups, was originated by Kahn, et al, 
(1964). A set of three questions, used by 
House and Wigdor (as reported in Grimes and 
Berger, 1970), was used here to ask each focal 
manager about external sources of normative 
influence and guidance im his job:. A final set 
of attitude items (taken from Gouldner, 1957, 
and from Abrahamson, 1956 and 1964) was 
used to ascertain sources of encouragement 
toward adopting professional norms and to 
tap attitudes reflecting localism and organiza- 
tion loyalty. 


Assessing Perceptions of Bureaucratic Job 
- Problems 


The pre-study phase also developed a stan- 
dard set of questions to probe the intensity of 
major on-the-job problems, as seen by each 
Valley State housing manager. This question- 
naire was used in the four and seven month 
data collection waves. The same questionnaire 
was used at these times to ask the supervisor 
of each focal manager which problems he 
thought were troubling his subordinate man- 


agers. 


Tapping Feelings about Supervisor- 
Subordinate Relations 
At seven and nine months, we used a new 
. self-administered questionnaire, developed 
from respondent feedback to investigators in 


*The procedure used in adjusting the raw scores 
of time and effort data is detailed in Haga, 1972. 
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the four month interviews. This instrument 
was designed to measure each focal manager’s 
needs for specific forms of leader behavior on 
the part of his supervisor. These questions 
recorded the feelings of each manager on the 
extent to which his supervisor was meeting 
those needs. Each supervisor, in turn, reported 
what leader behaviors he felt his managers 
must enact to accomplish their jobs. 


FINDINGS 


Professionalism and the Bureaucratic Percep- 
tion of Leadership Needs 


Table 3 shows the responses of focal 
managers to eight issues of leadership behavior 
in the housing division. These results disclose 
the forms and extent of supervisory attention 
these managers preferred. Table 4 shows how 
their preferences were seen by their immedi- 
ate superiors. The differences between the 
preferences of managers with high profession- 
al orientation and those with low, at the three 
time points, were tested in a repeated mea- ` 
sures analysis of variance (Winer, 1962) as 
shown in Table 3. The differences among the 
supervisors’ perceptions of the leadership be- 
haviors required by their subordinate manag- 
ers were similarly analyzed in Table 4. 

The managers’ preferences for supervisory 
attention were not appreciably related to their 
differing professional orientations. Table 3 
shows no significant differences in preferred 
leadership behaviors between high and low 
professional managers, for any of the eight 
forms of supervisory attention. Managers high 
in professional orientation did not seem to 
expect supervisory treatment different from 
that expected by managers low in orientation. 
The general sense of the professional-in-bu- 
reaucracy literature led investigators to expect 
that managers with high professional orienta- 
tion would have demanded much different 
treatment, e.g., more autonomy, more deci- 
sion involvement, or treatment as colleagues 
by their supervisors. 

By comparison, Table 4 shows that super- 
visors made clear distinctions among their 
subordinates about the forms and extent of 
supervisory attention they required. Appar- 
ently they made these along the lines of their 
subordinates’ professional orientation: for all 
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Differences between High Professionals and Low Professionals on 
Supervisory Treatment Preferred by Focal Managers 
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Table 3, 


2 weit a O aaa ee m meme vanam p = = — 


In response to the items below, focal Probability 
7 Months Repeated Measures 


nanagers were asked, "in your rela- 
tionship with your supervisor, how 
much {of each form of attention) 
would you prefer to be getting?'"'* 


Personal involvement in decision- 
making 


Information from supervisor about 
limits of job 


Information regarding the supervisor's 
assessment of day-to-day performance 


Assurance by the supervisor of 
confidence in integrity 


Attention by the supervisor to 
feelings and needs 


Assurance that the supervisor tells 
the complete and accurate story 


Attention by the supervisor to 
details of job performance 


Assurance that the supervisor will 
support reasonable acts 


High| Low | High! Low 
Pro {Pro | Pro | Pro 


Group | Time | Group 
Effect! Effect! X Time 





*Means presented in this table are derived from the following response values 


for amount of each form of supervisory attention preferred: 


(2) a little, 


eight leadership issues in the housing division, 
the supervisors indicated that the high profes- 
sional subordinates required more attention 
than the low. 

As supervisors, these housing managers 
perceived among the high professionals the 
attitudes typically attributed in the academic 
literature to bureaucratically employed pro- 
fessionals. They saw them as demanding more 
say in decisions, more performance feedback, 
more assurances, and more supervisory atten- 
tion than the low. professionals. The results in 
Table 3, of course, show that, in the subordi- 
nate role, the high professional managers did 
not indicate such differing demands. 


Professionalism and Bureaucratic Perception 
of Job Problems . 


An analysis, similar to the procedure used 
for perceptions of leadership behaviors, was 
performed on the perceptions of major job 
preblems faced by the housing managers. 


(1) almost none, 


(3) a fair amount, (4) quite a bit, and (5) a great deal. 


Table 5 presents the differences, in reports of 
the extent of difficulty encountered in six job 
problems, taken together as a scale, between 
high and low professional managers. The six 
job problems were (a) “bureaucratic red tape” 
delays, (b) too many organization layers, (c) 
budget limits, (d) union work mules, (e) 
faculty interference, and (f) too many time 
consuming, unproductive meetings.* These 
problems centered on reported difficulties 
with organization procedures in the housing 
division. Table 5 displays, first, the focal 
managers’ perceptions of these problems in 
relation to their jobs, followed by the super- 
visors’ perceptions of the managers’ job prob- 
lems. 

Differences were found in perceptions of 
job problems, according to the ‘managers’ 


*Response values for the job problem items 
were: (1) not a problem, (2} a minor problem, (3) 
somewhat of a problem, or (4) a major obstacle. 


- poe = ee t al de 
rh S ne od 
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Table 4. Differences between High Professionals and Low Professionals on 
Supervisory Treatment Required by Focal Managers as Perceived 
by Their Superiors 


In response to the items below, super- Means Probability 

visors of other focal managers were 

asked, "How much (of the following 9 Months Repeated Measures 

forms of attention) does each of your 

subordinate managers require to per- High Low | Highl Low |Grou Time {Gro 

form his job without Giseatisfactionta| Bigh Lom ah Pro Effect Effect |X Tine 

Personal interaction in decision- 
making 


Information from supervisor about 
limits of job 


Information Fogercing the supervisor's 
assessment of day-to-day performance 


Assurance by the supervisor of 
confidence in integrity 


Attention by the supervisor to 
feelings and needs 


Assurance that the supervisor tells 
the complete and accurate story 


Attention by the supervisor to 
details of job performance 


Assurance that the supervisor will 
support reasonable acts 





*Means presented in this table are derived from the following response values 
for amount of each form of attention supervisors saw ds a requirement of each 
of their subordinate managers: (1) almost none, (2) a little, (3) a fair 
amount, (4) quite a bit, and (5) a great deal. 


degree of professional orientation. Again, the (a) managers in this category did not differ 


perceptions of the situation held by their from their low professional co-workers 
supervisors differed. This finding tallies with in how they wanted to be treated by 
the preceding finding of focal/supervisor per- their immediate superiors but 

ception differences with respect to leadership (b) they were having more trouble than 
preferences. On the leadership issues, how- these co-workers with organizational 
ever, the professionalism distinction was reli- procedures or “red tape.” 


able only for supervisors. On the job problem 
responses, the professionalism distinction was 
found among the managers, albeit one of 
weak (p = .065) statistical reliability. The 
supervisors’ responses on focal job problem 
intensities disclosed no reliable differences 


Conversely, the responses from the housing ~ 
managers, acting as supervisors, showed that: 


(a) supervisors believed the high profes- 


related to professional orientation. sional subordinates sought special care 
. x and handling but 
Synthesis of Leadership and Job Problems 4) did not differ from low professional 
Results subordinates in their rating of job 
Responses from the high professional man- problems related to organizational pro- 


agers revealed that: cedures. 
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Differences between High Professionals and Low Frofessionals in 


Perception of Structural Job Problems 


Subordinate View 


apma ma n a a n e a a Ett — no uman om 





ee iaman -mm s 


Supervisor View 


Probability Probability 


High Pro Low Pro 


Overall scale 13.4 11.5 p 06s | 


So far, then, it appears that high profes- 
sional managers seemed, to their supervisors, 
to require special consideration. These man- 
agers, in turn, perceived the problem posed by 
the organization to be two-fold. First, its 
troublesome procedures tended to make their 
jobs difficult. Second, the organization was 


High Pro Low Pro 


10.8 10.4 983 


Professionalism and Task Profiles of 
Organization Roles: The Focal Perspective 


Let us now examine signs of the effects of 
professional orientation differences in the task 
profiles of the managers’ roles. 

Table 6 presents the results of repeated 
measures analysis of variance of professional 


not aware that the procedures troubled them. orientation on the time and effort allocation 


Table 6. Repeated Measures Analysis of Variance of Professional Orientation on 
Focal Time and Energy Allocations (FN) and Supervisors’ Expectations 
(SO) 
Means Probability 
Repeated 


High Pro|High Pro|Low Pro|High Pro Low Pro Group {Group 


Focal Now: 





Counseling 089 

Planning ~424 

Communicating .019 

Administering 002 
Supervisor 

Ought: ** 

Counseling 577 

Planning -484 

Communicating .033 

Administering 983 
NOTE: *p < .01, F-test of difference between groups at one time period. 


fp < .05 

**High pro and low pro groupings here refer to the high or low profes- 
sional orientations of the subordinates of these supervisors--not to the 
supervisors’ own high or low professionalism. 
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scales reported by the managers (Focal Now). 
Throughout these Focal Now results, the 
mean score for the high professional manag- 
ers, at each time point, is positive. As à group, 
these managers reported expenditures of time 
and effort higher than the mean of the 
combined scores (set to zero) of the two 
orientation categories. The low professional 
managers showed a negative time and effort 
mean at each time point. 

At four months, the high professionals 
reported significantly higher mean levels of 
job involvement than those reported by the 
low professional category for each activity 
scale. At the next two data collection points, 
the means of their reports remained above the 
total mean of both categories (again, set to 
zero); but the differences between them and 
the low professionals diminished and were not 
statistically reliable. Table 6 demonstrates 
that the time and effort levels of the high and 
low professionals converged across time. While 
the mean level of the former was higher at 
each time point, it was dropping. Perhaps 
these high professional managers were express- 
ing their impatience with “red tape” proce- 
dures. 


Professionalism and Task Profiles: The View 
from Above 


Table 6 also shows the results of a repeated 
measures analysis of the varying effects of 
professional orientation on supervisors’ expec- 
tations (SO) of how managers should do their. 
jobs. While Focal Now recorded what each 
housing manager said he was doing at given 
points in time, Supervisor Ought represented 
what his immediate superior believed he 
should have been doing. 

At four months, the time and effort means 
showed that supervisors expected their profes- 
sionally oriented managers to do significantly 
more counseling -and routine administering 
but not necessarily more planning or coni- 
municating than the low professional manag- 
ers. Moreover, at seven months, the disparity 
in expectations was even wider. By this point, 
the supervisory expectations for the high 
professionals greatly exceeded those for thë 
low in all four task scales. At nine months, the 
efforts expected of the high professionals 
remained significantly greater. 
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The divergence pattern presented by the 
SO data was the opposite of that disclosed by 
the FN results. The latter may be viewed as 
frustrated professionalism, the former as a 
learning phenomenon among supervisors. 


Integrating Task Profile Findings from Both 
Ferspectives 

Does professionalism affect differences in 
the development oforganizational roles? This 
question implies one more basic: Do varia- 
tions in professional orientation. directly af- 
fect role behaviors in an organization? The 
different task profiles of our study would 
answer yes to both questions. High profession- 
al managers behaved quite differently from 
their low professional counterparts. Specif- 
ically, they worked harder and longer on all 
tasks. Professional orientation affected the 
attitudes and behavior of managers. It was not 
a matter of attitudinal responses alone. 

These housing managers worked in a set- 
ting which assumed that the organization was 
their only source of normative guidance. Yet, 
high professional managers constructed devi- 
ant task profiles over time, violating this 
bureaucratic assumption about normative ref- 
erences. i 

The response of the supervisors challenged 
conventional assumptions about the fixity of 
organizational roles. Had they any notions of 
the jobs to be performed by their managers, 
they could not have been strong ones. Once 
these managers entered their new role situa- 
tions, the supervisors’ ideas of what they 
ought to be doing became a function of what 
they were doing. | oor Bit, Seen 

While we observed that the high profession- 


‘als did relatively more of everything, their 


supervisors expected still more, compared to 
the low professionals. | 

High and low professional managers did ` 
not differ notably in their requirements for 
supervisory attention. Yet, their supervisors 
believed that the high professionals demanded 
relatively more care. In a reversed situation, 
the supervisors saw no appreciable differences 
between subordinates with respect to their 
major job problems. However, the high profes- 
sionals reported greater problems with red 
tape. ee me ete 
We found no evidence of professional/ 
bureaucracy conflict in behavior. Rather, the 
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bureaucratic authority hierarchy did not have 
the substance we expected. As the profession- 
ally oriented managers constructed their own 
role formats across time, their supervisors 
kept right in step, modifying role prescrip- 
tions to keep pace with actual role perform- 
ances. 


DISCUSSION 


Professionalism as “Doing” 


The professionalization of bureaucratic 
work roles has generally been treated almost 
exclusively as an attitude dimension of the 
work self (e.g., Armor and Klerman, 1968; 
Engel, 1970; Hall and Lawler, 1970; Halt, 
1968; Miller, 1967; or Rettig, 1958). Finding 
that differential professionalism was related to 
different levels of task involvement suggests 
that having been a professionally oriented 
manager meant, not only possessing the exter- 
nal reference group’s properly professionalist: 
attitudes but, also “doing” or shaping an 
organizational role as a professional act. Pro- 
fessional orientation has been found here to 
be an analytic dimension with direct conse- 
quences for the ways an organization does its 
work, In constructing theories of the growing 
professional-in-bureaucracy phenomenon, atti- 
tude data on feelings towards supervisors or 
the employing organization must be supple- 
mented with knowledge of the ways in which 
professionally inclined workers carry out their 
jobs differently from their co-workers. Profes- 
sionalism does not only mean “sounding like a 
professional” but also “doing like a profes- 
sional.”. 


Role Taking or Role Making? 


An essential assumption of bureaucracy 
theory is that work roles are tightly prescribed 
and rigorously enforced. The literature that 
touches upon the assimilation of new mem- 
bers—whether Weber’s (1947) ideal-type bu- 
reaucracy or Kahn’s (1964) role episode mod- 
el—holds that organization roles are rather 
fixed. 

It follows, then, that new members must 
take their assigned roles exactly as the organi- 
zation prescribes, This fixed role model holds 
that the content of tasks in a given role is set 
by structure, and environment but almost 
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never by the person occupying that role. How 
a member allocates his time and effort is, 
according to this model (Kahn, er al), a 
function of workflow, technology, authority 
structure, or the demands of efficiency. Little 
credence is- given to the possibility of role- 
defining by a person acting in an organiza- 
tional position. Bureaucratic theory assumes 
that people take roles; it does not allow that 
they can also make them. 


According to the fixed role model, we 
expected all of the housing division managers 
(within each job grouping) would have ended 
the year with very similar time and effort 
distributions, Of course, we expected to see 
these new managers start out with different 
task profiles, We also expected their super- 
visors to bring them into line with the 
organization’s fixed role prescriptions. De- 
viant managers who could not be brought into 
line would be marked for termination. Those 
are the outcomes that we expected, following 
Kahn’s role episode model (1964). 


Those are not, however, the outcomes that 
were observed. These housing managers did 
no: perceive any such role fixity. They con- 
stricted ostensibly alike roles in quite dif- 
ferent forms. 


The role behavior data, gathered from 
more than one perspective in the organization, 
explained why the fixed role model was not 
supported, The housing division supervisors 
did not bring to bear any job prescriptions 
that existed before their subordinates began 
their new managerial jobs. On the contrary, 
we observed that the behaviors which were 
prescribed were the behaviors that the subor- 
dinates were already engaged in. Organiza- 
tion role defining was operating in the reverse 
direction: from the focals’ behaviors back on 
the supervisors’ expectations. 


Had these findings consisted of a data slice 
taken at a single time point, the conclusions 
might easily have supported the idea that 
organization roles are, indeed, determined 
from above. The fixed role model is supported 
by evidence from one-shot case studies. Our 
findings, however, suggest that it cannot be 
supported by studies of an organization pro- 
cess unfolding across time. 
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GROUP DISORDERS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL: A COMMENT* 


Ritterband and Silberstein (1973) set out 
to demonstrate that political disorders by 
blacks in New York schools stemmed from 
factors having little or nothing to do with the 


structure of schools in which they occurred.: 


They would have been on firmer ground to 
point out that schools are one of many 
organizations in which social inequality and 
conflict occur. Their argument is more ambi- 
tious: They present racial inequality as some- 
thing which exists completely apart from the 
organization of education. They do this in 
two ways. First, they treat race in a nonsociol 
ogical way which focuses attention on one 
half of the relationship. “Black’’ is stated to 
be an “ethnic attribute.” “Black” thereby 
becomes a discrete and existential property of 
a category of people, independent of their 
past, current, and future structural relation- 
ships with another category of people 
(whites). 

Second, they suggest that inequality oper- 
ates in the real world without becoming a part 
of the structure of a major institution which 
attempts to rationalize sorting people into the 
general social structure. Note how this is 
done: “The distinction we make between 
exogenous and system causes of disorder 
corresponds in part to that made between 
inputs into organizations and structural char- 
acteristics of organizations.” Thus, Ritterband 
and Silberstein define percent of black stu- 
dents enrolled in a school and the percentage 
of black teachers employed in a school as 
indices of something other than the structure 
of schools. Pupils and teachers are exogenous 
to the organization of schools! However, 
puzzling evidence that “The ‘hispanic’ teach- 
ers are distributed much more evenly through- 
out the school system than are the black 
teachers,” is not explained. 

Ritterband and Silberstein’s main point is 
that the percent of black students in a school 


*I wish to acknowledge the helpful comments of 
Raymond W. Mack and Arnold S. Feldman. 


is a better predictor of political disorders than 
any (other) measure of academic organization. 
This interpretation is important and plausible. 
Nenetheless, their own data (though not 
meant to be an adequate description of N.Y. 
schools) show that a number of measures of 
educational quality or the lack of it are — 
correlated with race of enrolled students. 
Significantly, those segments of black urban 
communities “‘politicized’’ about predomin- 
antly black schools tend to believe that 
inequality is systemic, i.e., they tend to focus 
on the operation of metropolitan educational 
inszitutions as a whole, not just the minor 
adjustments or administrative concessions in 
one or a few neighborhood schools. Mobiliza- 
tion was attempted on a community and 
national basis because the problems were 
perseived to have a commonality which over- 
rides the differences between schools. It is one 
thimg to say that intra-group interaction is the 
most important variable in predicting how an 
unequal category will respond to ‘“‘its 
schsols’’; it is quite ancther to argue that 
patterned ‘inequality is elther exogenous to 
schools or unimportant in precipitating a 
political response. 

Much more misleading is their attempt to 
use aggregate data to infer the dynamics of a 
social movement and collective behavior in it. 
This involves the uncritical use of scanty and 
possibly systematically biased data. Thus, 
they suggest that political disorders were 
caused by black teachers “politicizing” black 
pup:ls in Afro-American clubs. This inference 
about collective behavior, presumably about 
mor: than a few schools, is based on “results 
of participant observation... by a former 
member of the New York City Planning 
Commission.” We are not informed whether 
this observer noted any variation in this 
political activity. Were the students in these 
clubs the only pupils so activated? Were they 
opposed by any black parents, teachers or 
students? Were there differences in the be- 
havior of various white teachers? Did some of 
them. oppose the teachers’ strike? Ritterband 
and Silberstein report no Cata gathered from 
teachers or students, black or white. Their 
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primary (perhaps only?) source of direct 
observation is one high level employee of an 
institution whose authority to plan for the 
schools was being contested. 

The uncritical assessment of data is equally 
evident in their use of police descriptions to 
distinguish between political and nonpolitical 
group disorders: “Political disorders are events 
in which any of the following were noted: 
mass picketing, circulation of petitions, pre- 
sentation of list of demands. Nonpolitical 
. disorders tend to free-for-all fights and gang 


rumbles.” Ritterband and Silberstein employ - 


no independent check of this distinction to 
determine if the events readily fit into such 
mutually exclusive categories. Nor do they 
suggest how or to what extent these data 
might be artifacts of police response to the 
events. Was it never the case that “free-for-all 
fights and gang rumbles” occurred together 
with the presence and/or influence of activist 
groups, mass picketing and the like? Ritter- 
band and Silberstein appear to be so removed 
from the events they discuss that they can 
make no judgment concerning the quality of 
the police data. 

Again, with virtually no data, interaction 
between black teachers and black students is 
assumed to be unidirectional. Black teachers 
are assumed to be “‘politicizers” and black 
students ‘“politicizees.”’ Aside from stereo- 
typing all black teachers and students, this 
simply gives too much credit to the purposive- 
ness of teachers and too little to that of 
students. From my own direct observation of 
politicized black high school students (Pitts, 
1971a; 1971b) in both Chicago and Evanston, 
Illinois, it is clear that they often exert strong 
influence on the racial behavior of teachers as 
well as their fellow students. The fact that the 
“National Association of Afro-American Edu- 
cators had gone on record in favor of com- 
munity control,” should not be allowed to 
obscure the fact that this organization was 
formed after eight years of black student 
activism, first in the South and then in the 
North This organization was formed in 
Chicago during the summer of 1968, fol- 
lowing a dramatic upsurge in black student 
rebellions and protests on both predominantly 
white and black campuses, as well as large 
scale disorders after the death of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. As a participant in that initial 
conference, I can testify that students were 
quite active in formulating some of its most 
radical proposals. 

The study of social movements and col- 
lective behavior is difficult even when the 
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interpretations of participants are available. 
We can do a better job of it when we compare 
these often conflicting interpretations with 
some measures of actual behavior. Ritterband 
and Silberstein help us most when they 
highlight the demographic correlates.of recent 
student activism. They should not try to 
persuade us that they have studied social 
processes associated with group disorders in 
schools. 


JAMES P. PITTS 
Northwestern University 
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MORE ON SCHOOL DISORDERS 


In critiquing any piece of work it is 
important to keep in mind what the authors 
intended to do, While the critic’s taste may 
have dictated another research problem, he 
shouki not fault the author for not having 
dealt with the alternative problem. Second, in 
critiquing a piece of empirical research it is 
useful to comment on method and inference. 
Moral issues are best left to other forums. It is 
probably the case that these strictures are 
most difficult to live with when the empirical 
piece of work deals with issues of social 
significance, where sentiments run strong. It 
is, however, precisely in such circumstances 
that the social scientist has the greatest 
Obligation to stick to his last. Where others 
choose to preach and proclaim, the social 
scientist meets his obligation through careful 
analysis using the most appropriate method, 
the best data available and rigorous logic and 
theoretical insight. His failure to meet these 
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standards deserves criticism from his cok 
leagues, `o 

In “Group Disorders in the Public 
Schools,” we set out to understand and 
explain the distribution of two related sets of 
events in the high schools of New York City. 
This we stated as our intention in the abstract 
of the paper and in the first paragraph in 
which we outlined the problem: We were 
particularly mterested in determining if the 
distribution of events was coincident with the 
distribution of some peculiarly scholastic at- 
tribute(s) or whether these events occurred in 
schools but were responsive to some “‘ex- 
trinsic” characteristic of the schools’ students 
and teachers. 
- The paper did not set out to explain 
inequality in the schools, nor did it attempt to 
describe the ways in which schools sort p2ople 
into the general social structure. We did not 
and do not feel that every sociologist who 
deals with questions of race has to recapitu- 
late the history of inequality. These are 
intellectually and socially significant issues 
but we chose not to deal with them as we 


chose not to deal with many other issues 


sound in the pages of sociological and social 
critical journals. Now the question is whether 
we did what we set out to do. 

On the most primitive empiricistic level, we 
were able to show that the distribution of 
non-political disorders was relatively random 
in the New York City High School context 
during the period which we studied and that 
political disorders deviated much further from 
the random model incorporated intc the 
Poisson distribution. Both methodologically 
and substantively this point is important. The 
absence of significant correlation with other 
variables is too easily construed as the absence 
of explanation when, in fact, the ‘‘explana- 
tion’ may be that there is no explanation 
possible of random events. 

Rather than recapitulate our entire argu- 
ment, we suggest that the interested reader 
turn back to the original paper where we 
proceeded from the random model to a model 
which took into account the ethnic character- 
istics of pupils and teachers in which we 
found that the presence of black pupils and 
teachers was correlated with the political 
disorders,! Since this model accounted for 


1Pitts seems to be amazed and troubled ty our 
analogy to structural characteristics of organizations 
and inputs in which we treat the ethnic status of the 
teachers and pupils as the “exogenous causes of 
behavior....” We did not state that pupil3 and 
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only 35.5% of the variance, we raised the 
question of whether there were school effects 
(size, teacher seniority, etc., etc.) which 
might account for some of the unexplained 
variance. Using two very different procedures 
we found that nothing else that we were able 
to.measure made any difference, and, indeed, 
that in all likelihood no additional variables 
that more perspicacious investigators might 
introduce would make any difference. 

Where does all of this leave us? We do not 
deny inequality in school resources and 
achievement, Indeed, in an earlier paper 
(Ritterband, 1973) we demonstrated that 
more money is spent on black pupils in New 
York City than either Puerto Ricans or 
whites, though the way the money is spent 
makes no dent in the educational problem. We 
agree that aggregate level data present certain 
problems which require even greater than 
usual methodological caution (see Hannan, 
1971), Thus we stated our conclusions tenta- 
tively and conservatively. It is possible that 
the Police Department misreported events 
giving rise to systematic bias. However, it 
should be noted that cur findings are con 
sistent with newspaper reports and a national 
survey of high school principals (both cited in 
the original paper). If it is asserted that the 
New York Times, the New York Police and 
the nation’s high schocl principals were all 
wrong by virtue of systematic bias or con- 
Spiracy, we bave no response other than that 
of asking for evidence of the conspiracy. 

Having found that the rates of disorders 
were a function of percentage black students 
and black teachers we offered an interpreta- 
tion of the empirical findings. The interpreta- 
tion, as was noted, was consistent with the 
empirical findings; it was not “proven” by the 
findings. Given the system of equations, the 
interpretation we offered is only one of three 
wāich are possible. The correlations do not 
alow us to choose decisively among them. 
Our choice was in part common-sensical and 
in part was based on other sources of evidence 
which we cited. We grant that common sense 
ard evidence not available to us could lead 
one to other equally plausible models. Most 
significantly we were able to eliminate a series 
of other plausible (and indeed asserted) 
“causes” of school disorder by demonstrating 





teachers are exogenous te schools. The distinction 
waich we drew is a common one used in the study of 
schools. For further explication of this point, see 
Astin, 1970. 
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their spurious relation with political disorders. 


PAUL RITTERBAND 
The City College of the 
City University of New York 


RICHARD SILBERSTEIN 
Columbia University 
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BASELINE MODELS OF SYSTEM 
STRUCTURE 


Specht (1973) claims that the Mayhew et 
al. (1972) model is shown to be based on an 
assumption which limits the model’s applica- 
bility to only hierarchical organizations. An 
examination of Specht’s text reveals that this 
is incorrect. Nowhere does he show that the 
Mayhew et al. (1972) model is based on such 
an assumption; he simply claims that this is 
so. Apparently, it seemed sufficiently obvious 
that it required no demonstration. However, 
had Specht attempted to show what he 
claims, he would have discovered that it is 
false. The Mayhew et al. (1972) model does 
not impose an assumption on hierarchy, either 
in the specific form Specht discusses or in the 
more general form as hierarchy is conceived 
mathematically. 


ON HIERARCHIES 


Let us ascertain what form of hierarchy 
Specht has in mind. He says (1973: 480): 


As Meyer (1971) notes, Blau implicitly assumes 
an hierarchical structure which may or may not 
be symmetric (Blau, 1971). Since hierarchical 
structures are structures in which a subordinate 
reports directly to only one super-ordinate, they 
tend to have a decreasing number of positions at 
higher levels. Mayhew’s assumption that only 
standardized sequences are admissible is a repre- 
sentation of the assumption that organizations 
must have such a structure. 


First, Blau (1970) does not assume the ‘unity 
of command” version of hierarchy discussed 
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by Meyer (1971). Furthermore, the “unity of 
command” finding by Blau (1970; Blau and 
Schoenherr, 1971), which Meyer calls an 
assumption, does not permit us to make a 
direct comparison of its distribution of per- 
sonnel in hierarchical levels with the Mayhew 
et al. (1972) sample space until we have made 
some additional assumptions. Finally, as we 
shall see, the Mayhew et al. (1972) model’s 
use of distinct (nonisomorphic) sets of sums— 
what Specht calls “standardized sequences’’— 
is not a representation of the assumption that 
organizations must have such a (unity of 
command) structure. 

The term “hierarchy” is more genera] than 
the idea of “unity of command,” so that 
Specht is continuing a terminological error 
introduced by Meyer (1971) who uses them as 
synonyms. “Unity of command,” as con- 
ceived by classical management theorists (cf. 
Massie, 1965: 397), is but one type of 
hierarchical arrangement. For example, it dif- 
fers from hierarchy generated by semilattices 
(cf. Friedell, 1967) as well as from hierarchy 
generated by “tournaments” or “‘dominance 
structures” (cf. Bartos, 1967; for general 
discussions of the mathematical description of 
hierarchy, see Harary et al., 1965 and Goguen, 
1970, and references in both). Mathematical 
realization of the structure of unity of com- 
mand is given by what graph theorists call 
rooted trees (cf. Harary and Palmer, 1973) or 
out-trees (cf. Harary, 1969: 201).’ I shall 
adopt the latter term. All distinct (nonisomor- 
phic) out-trees of order five are shown in 
Figure 1. As this figure shows, an out-tree isa 
connected digraph consisting of a set of points 
(corresponding to positions in the authority 
structure) and a set of directed lines (indi- 
cating the direction of authority relations in 
the system) in which only one position has no 
superior (the chief executive) and all other 
positions have exactly one superior. Observe 
that the number of points in an out-tree 
corresponds to the number of personnel in the 
system. Thus, the size of the system corre- 
sponds to the “order” of its out-tree. 

As indicated previously, Blau (1970) did 
not assume unity of command, as Meyer 
(1971) claims. Blau’s data collection proce- 
dures rule out this possibility (cf. Blau and 
Schoenherr, 1971:15-16, 395-407). However, 
he did impose hierarchy, as more generally 
conceived, in his sampling procedure by con- 
sidering only systems with at least three levels 
of authority. There is nothing particularly 


1 Berge (1962) calls an out-tree an “‘aborescence.” 
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unusual about such a sampling procedure, 
since having an hierarchical structure (as more 
generally conceived) is one of the defining 
properties of formal organizations. But this 
procedure does not cast a net of hierarchy 
across the entire structure of Blau’s theory. 
The data speak. with many tongues; it remains 
for the theoretician to define the terms of his 
theory. Blau’s definitions of size and struc- 
tural differentiation (number of population 
elements and number of system parts) are 
guite general, with structural differentiation 
itself being defined over a variety of dimen- 
sions only one of which is hierarchy (as more 
generally conceived). An important finding in 
Blau’s research is that the hierarchical struc- 
tures he studied exhibited the property of 
“unity of command.” The same finding ap- 
pears in other research on formal organiza- 
tions (e.g., Samuel and Mannheim, 1970).? 

As Kaufman and Seidman (1970) observe, 
there are two ways of assigning personnel to 
levels of authority when an hierarchical struc- 
ture is characterized by unity of command: 
counting up and counting down. Table 1 
compares these personnel distributions ob- 
tained from all distinct out-trees of order five 
with all distinct integer sequences that sum to 
five, the possibilities for structural differentia- 
tion in the Mayhew et al. (1972) model. The 
Tirst thing to notice about the comparison is 
that the sample space from the Mayhew et aL 
(1972) model contains two points not gener- 
ated by out-trees: the sequence (5) and the 
sequence (3,2). A detailed examination of the 
integer sequences that sum to any given size 
reveals that the number of sequences that do 
not contain a 1—and which are, therefore, not 
generated by out-trees—is an increasing func- 
tion of size, so that the degree of discrepancy 
between the two types of sample spaces, in 
this particular respect, is an increasing func- 
tion of size. 

Table 2 provides a brief illustration of the 
extent to which the sample space in the 
Mayhew et al. (1972) model differs from that 


7 However, Blau did use the finding of unity of 
command in making some of his deductions. For 
example, one cannot deduce an economy of scale in 
administration from Blau’s major proposition(s) on 
size and differentiation without assuming “unity of 
command,” or some other property of administra- 
tive structure which would yield a similar result (cf. 
Mayhew, 1973). Had the finding of “unity of 
command” been stated as an axiom based on 
empirical observation, then it could have been used 
explicitly in conjunction with Blau’s first major 
proposition(s) to make the deduction in question. 
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created by out-trees, with respect to the 
“one”? property, across different values of 
size. Note that the number of sequences 
without the “one” property exceeds size 
beyond nine. For organizations with only 
seventy personnel, there will be millions of 
these sequences in the sample space. 

Another difference evident from the com- 
parison in Table 1 is that some of the integer 
sequences are repeated in the out-tree distri- 
butions, which would be equivalent to as- 
signing differential probabilities to these se- 
quences in the Mayhew et al. (1972) model. 

We can see the results of these two basic 
differences in the expected number of hierar- 
chical levels generated by the two types of 
sample spaces, as shown at the bottom of 
Table 1. However, it should be noted that the 
expectation from the Mayhew et al. (1972) 
model is for structural differentiation of any 
kind, i.e., along any dimension of differentia- 
tion. 

Finally, we note that when personnel 
distributions are generated counting down in 
out-trees, comparisons of different levels re- 
veal that a tendency to have fewer personnel 
in higher levels obtains less in some sequences 
than in others. We can make no comparable 
estimation for the personnel distributions in 
the Mayhew et al (1972) model. because no 
di-ection has been assigned; unlike the distri- 
butions from out-trees, there is no basis for 
claiming that there are more personnel at 
hizher or lower levels. Indeed, we do not 
krow the relative position of any of the 
incegers in the sequence, because no order of 
any kind has been assigned to them. 
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Table 1. Comparison of Distinct Sets of Integers that Sum to Five with 
Corresponding Sets of Integers Generated by Out-Tree 
Distributions, by Number of Hierarchical Levels 
Number ‘of All Distinct Sets Integer Sequences Integer Sequences 
Hierarchical of Integers that Generated from Out- Generated from Out- 
Levels Sum to Five Trees Counting Up Trees Counting Down 
1 5 None None 
2 4,1 4,1 4,1 
3,2 
3 3,1,1 3,1,1 31,1 
2,2,1 $ l;i 2,2,1 
3,1,1 22l 
2,2,1 Ly Syd 
4 2;1,1,1 7 PE ket Ly liye yt 
Z,1,1,1 1,2,1,1 
re ae Gl ie es i 
5 1 ae re Fe Pe i j OP ae Oe Ee bpd Garg dig hk 
Expected 
Number of 
Hierarchical 2.8571 3.4444 3.4444 
Levels 





Accordingly, Mayhew et al. (1972) do not 
impose the “unity of command” version of 
hierarchy discussed by Specht. Furthermore, 
since Specht’s model is based on permutations 





Table 2. Number of Sequences from the 
Mayhew et al. (1972) Sample 
P which Do Not Contain 
the Integer 1, for Selected 
Values of Size 
Size Number of Sequences 
2 1 
3 1 
4 2 
5 2 
6 4 
7 4 
8 7 
9 8 
10 13 
11 14 
12 21 


of integers from the sample space used by 
Mayhew et al. (1972), his model does not take 
the “unity of command” version of hierarchy 
into account. Both of Specht’s claims are 
false, because the sample space from the 
Mayhew et al. (1972) model does not match 
the sample space of hierarchical levels given 
by “unity of command,” i.e., by out-trees. 
Now we may eliminate the view that the 
Mayhew et al. (1972) model imposes an 
assumption of hierarchy of any kind. Ap- 
parently the conventions of (1) calling sums 
sequences and (2) printing these sequences in 
a line on two-dimensional paper have deceived 
Specht. He has mistaken a printing convention 
for a mathematical structure. The Mayhew et 
al. (1972) model of size and structural differ- 
entiation defines a sample space with all 
distinct sets of integers that sum to a specified 
size. No order or arrangement of any kind is 
imposed because the distinct sums are general 
forms of structural differentiation. They cor- 
respond to all possible ways of differentiating 
a system regardless of the way in which 
structural parts are arranged; and, as we shall 
see, there are many more bases for arranging 
them than the one considered by Specht. 
Strange as it may seem, there is actually a 
reason why the Mayhew et al. (1972) model 
considers only general forms, rather than 
concrete patterns of arrangements among 
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system parts, The reason is that Blau’s (1970) 
theory deals with general forms of structural 
differentiation; if it did not, he could not 
consider a variety of dimensions of structural 
differentiation. If Blau’s theory did not deal 
with general forms of structural differentia- 
tion it would not be a general theory. Indeed, 
if his theory did not deal with forms of 
structural differentiation—as contrasted with 
concrete patterns—it would not even be a 
sociological theory. 

Blau’s (1970) two major theoretical propo- 
sitions relating size and structural differentia- 
tion are cast in general terms (number of 
population elements and number of system 
parts), so general, in fact, that they can be 
immediately generalized to all forms of social 
systems, not just formal organizations. And, 
since the Mayhew et al. (1972) model is cast 
in the terms of Blau’s theory, it generalizes to 
other forms of social organization as well 
Indeed, it is a formalization of Spencer’s 
(1898) theory of size and system differentia- 
tion. In brief, the Mayhew et al. (1972) model 
of the relation between size and structural 
differentiation is not a model of structural 
differentiation, it is the model of structural 
differentiation as the latter term is defined in 
Blau’s (1970) theory. 


A RANDOM WALK ON THE REAL 
NUMBER LINE 


Actually, as Specht himself observes, his 
model provides an alternative underlying dis- 
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tribution for the Childers et al. (1971) model 
of size and structural differentiation. There is 
nothing unusual in this; alternative underlying 
or prior distributions which lead to the same 
prediction are quite common (cf. Hill, 1970, 
and references therein). Why Specht decided 
to consider his model an alternative to the 
Mayhew et al. (1972) model, rather than to 
the Childers et al. (1971) model, is not clear. 
That he did so suggests some degree of 
arbitrariness in his procedure. As everyone 
knows, if we make enough arbitrary assump- 
ticns, we can deduce most anything we wish. 
This appears to be Specht’s approach; dis- 
cussing the Mayhew et al. (1972) sample 
space, he says (Specht, 1973) _ 


An organization with two superiors and one 
gubordinate is thus by assumption identical to 
one composed of one superior and two subor- 
dinates. If these two organizations are different in 
some sense, then the order of the integer se- 
quences must be considered by a baseline model. 


Now this is not correct. What a baseline model 
must consider is what it is designed to model 
and nothing else. If a baseline model must 
consider any kind of difference we can think 
of, we are in trouble. We can, in fact, consider 
any two things in the universe to be different 
‘in some sense.” If this is to be our point of 


Table 3. Number of Different Bases 


for Generating Different 
Arrangements of Structural 
Parts in Social Systems, for 
Selected Numbers of System 
Parts 


Number of Number of Bases for 
Structural Parts} Generating Different 
in the System [Arrangements of Parts? 


2 
13 

199 

9,364 
1,530,843 
880,471,142 
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1,792,473,955, 306 


Tke number of seer pean iia (dis- 
tinct) connected digraphs of order N, 
where N is the number of structural 
parts in the system (Source: Harary 
and Palmer, 1973). 
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departure, we will be taking a random walk on 
the real number line. 

To illustrate, we may simply examine 
work-flow sequences connecting system parts 
(such as occupational roles, sections, depart- 
ments, and divisions). Following Thompson 
(1967), we may consider that there may or 
may not be a direct link between any two 
parts, but that in any case, all the parts will be 
connected in the network. However, as 
Thompson (1967) points out, the flow of 
activity may be one-way or two-way between 
any two directly connected parts. Interpreting 
points to be structural parts and directed lines 
to indicate the direction of work flow, we can 
map these networks with all distinct (non- 
isomorphic) connected, direct graphs of order 
N, where N is the number of structural parts 
in the system. A few of these digraphs are 
illustrated in Figure 2. 

Following Specht, we may see a difference 
“in some sense” between the situation where 
work flows from the butcher to the baker and 
the situation where work flows to the butcher 


Table 4, 
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from the baker, as well as the situation where 
it flows both ways between them. Ac- 
cordingly, for a system with N parts, if we are 
going to take the differing arrangements into 
account, our bases for generating permuta- 
tions are all distinct, connected digraphs of 
order N. We can see what a few of these look 
like from Figure 2, but Table 3 illustrates how 
many such bases there are for systems where 
N can range from two to eight. The number of 
bases is, of course, fairly large even for 
relatively small values of N. However, since we 
are considering these bases for a model of the 
relation between size and structural dif- 
ferentiation, interest attaches to the number 
of such bases we require for any given size of 
organization. Some idea of the number of 
bases we can obtain is given in Table 4, which 
lists the number of bases for a system of size 
seven, broken down by number of parts and 
sequences from the Mayhew et al (1972) 
sample space. 

From these illustrations, we can see the 
arbitrary nature of Specht’s selection pro- 


Number of Bases for Generating Different Arrangements among 


Structural Parts for all Distinct Sets of Integers that Sum 
to Seven, by Number of Structural Parts 


pte) 





Number of 
Structural Parts 


All Distinct Sets 
of Integers that 
Sum to Seven 





Number of Bases for 
Generating Different 
Arrangements among Parts 





1 7 0 
2 6,1 2 
2 5,2 2 
2 4,3 2 
3 3,3,1 13 
3 4,2,1 13 
3 ce ae 13 
3 3,2,2 13 
4 2,2,2,1 199 
4 324258 199 
4 4,1,1,1 199 
5 3,2,1,1 9,364 
5 PE o tee es i 9,364 
6 Pe a Oe es 1,530,843 
7 ee es oo ee 880,471,142 
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cedure. For a system with seven parts, why 
did he choose only one basis for generating 
permutations (the one illustrated in Figure 
2A) when he had so many available to him 
(more than 880 million, as shown in Table 3)? 
And, of course, the larger the organization, 
the larger the number of bases that will be 
available to us in constructing our model. 
Following Specht’s line of reasoning, we could 
insist that all of the various arrangements (for 
any given digraph) must be taken into account 
by a baseline model 

However, we have taken only one step on 
our random walk. Again following Specht’s 
procedure, we may decide that Thomrson’s 
framework for work-flow sequences is too 
puny. Since we can see a difference “in some 
sense’ between work flows that carry infor- 
mation, work flows that carry energy, and 
work flows that carry both, we can increase 
the number of bases for generating permuta- 
tions among system parts by introducing all 
connected multi-digraphs of order N to handle 
our new distinctions. And, if we wish to take 
yet another step on our random walk, we can 
always increase the number of lines in our 
multi-digraphs. However, if we take this third 
step, we will not only exceed the fast memory 
time of existing computers—we did that on 
the first step—we will pass beyond the pale of 
contemporary mathematics and swim forever 
in a sea of random variables. 

In other words, the random generation of 
random models is not a profitable. enterprise. 
if we build a baseline model, there must be 
some direct theoretical reason for doing so. 
The Mayhew et al. (1972) model was con- 
structed to model the terms of Blau’s first 
(two) major theoretical proposition(s) on the 
relation between size and structural differenti- 
ation. Since the distinction between super- 
visory and non-supervisory personnel is not 
contained in the proposition(s) in question— 
they appear in only one dimension of struc- 
tural differentiation—the starting point Specht 
chose immediately confined his model to a 
special case. The development of such specific 
models is important, but they should not be 
confused with more general models. 


BRUCE H. MAYHEW 
Temple University 
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ON BASELINE MODELS OF 


SYSTEM STRUCTURE ’ 


Mayhew is correct in his criticism that I do 
not demonstrate that the. Mayhew et al. 
(1972) model of structural differentiation in 
formal organizations is based on an assump- 
tion which limits the model’s applicability to 
only hierarchical organizations. At the time of 
writing it seemed clear that this held only for 
dimensions of differentiation for which order 
was a relevant defining characteristic. 

The differences between Mayhew’s posi- 
tion and mine arẹ more fundamental than an 
argument over whether their model is re- 
stricted to or even applies to an hierarchical 
structure. I will attempt to illustrate the basis 


a 
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for our disagreement by example and then - 


discuss the source of the argument in more 
general terms. The second section of this 
paper consists of a reply to some points which 
are not critical to either Mayhew’s or my main 
line of argument but which are sufficiently 
important to merit a response. 

Let us take as a point of departure 
Mayhew’s cogent observation that a baseline 
model must consider everything it is designed 
to model and nothing else. The baseline 


models of Mayhew et al. (1972) and myself - 


(Specht, 1973) are designed to model system 
size and structural differentiation. Gener- 
alizing somewhat,’ structural differentiation 
is the number of parts in the system to which 
subparts ‘may be assigned, and size is the 
number of subparts. The essence of a baseline 
model relating the two is the specification of a 
random process which assigns subparts to 
parts. To derive baseline propositions relating 
size and structural differentiation, we specify 


all of the structures which can occur under . 


. the random process and derive the expected 
value of differentiation as a function of size 


1 Both models specify number of employees as 
- sizé and number of system parts as structural 
differentiation. However, there is no reason not to 
refer to size as number of roles, departments, etc. 
and differentiation as number of offices or branches, 
etc. in addition to the examples given by Mayhew et 
al. (1972). 


= 
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under -the assumption that each of the gis 
tures is equally likely. 

For example, we have a system with three 
employees’ who may be assigned to between. 
one and three positions. There are exactly 
three ways of assigning the three employees to 
the positions. They may all be assigned to the 
same position, two may be assigned to one 
position and the third to a second position; or 
they may all be assigned to different posi- 
tions. The relationship which ¿defines the, 
structures in this case is one of similarity — 
difference. Since the Mayhew et al. (1972) °. 
model clearly applies to this case, my claim 
that-it was restricted to hierarchical organiza- 
tions is indeed false. 

However, Blau’s propositions are not re- 
stricted to structures defined by a similarity — 
difference relationship. It can be shown that 
Mayhew’s claim that their model is a baseline 
model for Blau’s propositions is false in the — 
general case. ; 

The terms structural differentiation and 
system size are defined clearly enough by Blau 
(1970) that no confusion arises in their use. In 
addition, Blau specifies: that differentiation in 
organizations occurs over many dimensions 
and that his’ propositions hold when consid- 
ering differentiation in any one dimension. 
Further, he specifies that his theory deals with 
the “interrelations among differentiated ele- 
ments in a formal structure” (Blau, 
1970:203). In other words, a structure is a 
particular pattern of relationships between” 
elements in the system. 

Consider the patterns of relationships 
(structures) which are possible along an au- 
thority dimension. Position A has authority 
over B if A can give orders to B. Further, if A 
has authority over B then B does not have ' 
authority over A (the relation is acyclic); and 
if -A has authority over B and B has authority 
over C, then A has authority over C (authority 
is transitive). , 

The six nonisomorphic acyclic directed 
graphs having three points are given in Figure 
1. The digraphs are related to authority 
structures by specifying that for an arrow 
between two points, the origin of the arrow is 


‘the superordinate and the destination: is the 
‘gibordinate. We see then that digraph e has: 


one subordinate and two superordinates, that 
digraph f has oné superordinate and two, 
subordinates. They correspond to the integer °° 
sequences [1,2] and [2,1] respectively.-Since 
there are no arrows in digraph a, it répresents 
a situation of equality, with all three em . 
ployees being assigned to the same positiori. © 


` 


5 
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{a} ; ib) ’ {c} 
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This corresponds to the integer sequence [3]. 
Fhe isolated point in digraph d must either be 
equal with the superordinate of the pair 
connected by the arrow in which case d is the 
same as e, or the isolated point is equal to the 
subordinate member of the connected pair in 
which case d is the same as f. Thus, d is not a 
distinct authority structure.? Digraph b con- 
tains one superordinate, one intermediate, and 
one subordinate and thus corresponds to the 
. integer sequence [{1,1,1]. Digraph c does not 
represent an authority structure distinct from 
the structure of b since c is implicit in b due 
to the transitivity’ of authority. These results 
are summarized in Table 1. 

It is easily seen that the expected value for 
D, when system size S=3 is E(D,2, and the 
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‘they clearly are distinct authority structures, 
-one of them cannot cccur. Specifically, e 
carnot occur if we assume. that each subor- 
dinate can have only one direct superordinate. 
If this assumption is imposed, the sample 
spece becomes identical to the Mayhew et al. 
(1272) sample space for S=3. 

If the Mayhew et al. (1972) baseline model 
does not apply to authority structures in their 
gereral sense as I have dezined them here, and 
if my definition is a sufficiently general 
definition. of authority structures, then the 
model is not an appropriate baseline model 
for Blau’s propositions, in general. It is of 
course, the appropriate model for all dimen- 
sions of differentiation generated by a similar- 
ity—difference relation between system parts, 
but not all dimensions of differentiation in 
general, 
` Fhe differences between our positions are 
more fundamental than an argument over 
whether the Mayhew et al- (1972) model 
applies to an authority dimension of differen- 
tiation. Mayhew’s position is that the model 
defines sample space with all nonisomorphic. 
sete of integers that sum to a specified size. 
Points in the sample space are, he argues, 
equally likely because no order or arrange- 
ment is imposed since the sets are general 
forms of structural differentiation. Further- 
moze, he argues that these general forms, 
rather than concrete patterns, are considered 
because Blau’s (1970) theory deals with gener- 
al forms of structural differentiation. 

This is a slight misrepresentation of the 


‘variance of Dg is E(D,E(Ds))*= .50,asone Problem. Each dimensicn of structural dif- 


would expect from Specht’s (1973) model. 
The Mayhew et al. (1972) model specifies 
three rather than four sample points when 
S=3. Since they considered sets rather than 
sequences of integers, the structures repre- 
sented by digraphs e and f are either not 
. distinct or one of them cannot occur. Since 


2The terms distinct structure and nonisomorphic 
graph are not necessarily equivalent terms. The data 
do indeed speak with many tongues. In this particu- 
lar instance, as the theoretician, I am specifiying an 
operational definition .of distinct authority struc- 
‘tures which is not the same as nonisomorphic graphs. 
‘ One might choose an alternative definition in which 
” case the specific baseline predictions given in Specht 
(1973) would not be. appropriate. One must be 
extremely careful with the application of a mathe- 
matical notion like nonisomorphic. The letter sets 
.. HTT and, THT are isomorphic. There are four 
nonisomorphic sets available, HHH, HHT, HTT, 
TIT. Pity the poor gambler paying off on one or 
twe heads and collecting on zero or three heads. 


ferentiation produces an assignment of system 
subparts to system parts. The mechanisms 
which ‘produce differentiation vary from 
dimension to dimension. Thus when a mech- 
anism operates in a random fashion, as it does 
for a baseline model, it may function in some 
dimension so that the sets of integers which 
sum to system size are not equally likely. 

If Blau had specified numerical parameters 
for the relationship between size and dif- 
ferentiation, it would be obvious that dif- 
ferent results aré obtained in different dimen- 


' sions. The statement that differentiation in- 


creases at a decreasing rate as size increases 
and that the rate of decrease also decreases as 
size increases would still be true of course, but 
the parameters of the logrithmic curves would 
be different. Even if one stipulates that the 
vertal theorems of Mayhew et al. (1972) are 
true, the specific equations giving the ex- 
pected value of differentiation for different 
values of size are, as we have seen, incorrect 
for come dimensions of differentiation. 


he 
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All Distinct Authority Structures for 3-Person Systems, Their.. 


Table 1. 
i Corresponding Integer Sequences, Indices of Differentiation, 
and Probability of Occurrence. , 
: ‘Corresponding Differentiation Probability of D 
Digraph ` Integer Sequence Index D, From Specht (1973) 
a 3 1 020 
f rae ` 2 aS 
c 1,2 2 225 
e P N i 3 .25 


Additional Comments 
There are many bases for arranging system 


parts. The particular one I chose (permuta~ 
tions of the integer sets which sum to S) was 
not, as Mayhew suggests, arbitrary. Rather, I 
selected it because it was simple to con- 
ceptualize relative to a base generated by say 
rooted trees, or planted trees, or forests, or 
random walks, or eulerian walks, or whatever. 
I selected it because it was possible to 
conceptualize authority structures generating 
the distribution over the sample space I 
specified and because it yielded a very simple 
specification of the baseline relationship. I 
selected it because the Mayhew et al. (1972) 
model could still be given a simple interpreta- 
tion within the framework of authority struc- 
tures as I defined them. 

It is difficult for me to see how Mayhew 
can equate my statement that a hierarchy is a 
system where each subordinate has only one 


direct superior with “unity of command” . 


which has the additional property that only 
one position has no superior. My definition 
clearly implies that there exists at least one 
position with no superiors; it does not imply 
only one such position. Therefore my defini- 
tion is not in conflict with Blau’s data 
collection procedures to the extent Mayhew 
contends. 7 

As Mayhew points out, the Mayhew et al. 
(1972) model contains points not generated 
by a “unity of command” assumption. There- 
fore it incorrectly assigns probabilities to the 
possible structures generated by the “unity of 
command” assumption. However, the imposi- 
tion of this assumption violates the ceterus 
paribus clause of the Mayhew et al. (1972) 
theorems. On the other hand, if the investi- 
gator knows a priori that the organizations 
under study are characterized by a unity of 
command structure, there is little utility in 


comparing the data to the Mayhew et al. 
(1972) baseline predictions because, at least 
for assignment of employees to hierarchical 
levels, the cause for the differences between 
the model and data are in part due to their 
unity of command property. ; 

Mayhew consistently uses the terms se- 
quence of integers and set of integers inter- 
changeably. He suggests that: 


Apparently the conventions of (1) calling sums 
sequences and (2) printing these sequences in a 
line on two dimensional paper have deceived: 
Specht. He has mistaken a printing. convention 
for a mathematical structure. (Mayhew, 1974). 


Now this is utter nonsense. Mayhew should be 
well aware of the fact that in standard 
mathematical usage a set is any collection of 
objects and a sequence is an ordered set (cf. 
Hart, 1953). The source of my decepfion was 
not a convention of any kind. 


Mayhew goes to great pains to show that 
the number of integer sets which sum to size 
and which do not contain a 1 are an increasing 
function of size. He has not however pursued 
his analysis of the behavior of these integer 
sets in great enough detail. Let Ng be the, 
number of nonisomorphic sets of integers - 
which sum to S and let pg be any arbitrary set. 
which sums to S. Letting pg be the set 
obtained from pg by deleting its smallest 
integer, and letting S* be the sum of the 
elements in ps, it follows that S* = S — 1 if 


and only if ps originally contained at least one | 


1. Therefore, N, (1), the number of integer 
sets summing to S which do not contain a 1, is 
given immediately by -No(1 }=Ng—Ng-1. Ng(t) 


is an increasing function of size. For size S=70 . 


Ng(1)=533623 and not millions as Mayhew 
asserts. Furthermore, the proportion of in- 
teger sets which do not contain a | is a 
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decreasing function of size and approaches 


zero as size increases: Also, the expected value ` 


of differentiation over integer sets not con- 
_, taining a 1 is smaller than the expected value 

of differentiation over integer sets which do 
contain a 1; and the baseline predictions given 
by Mayhew et al. (1972) will be consistently 
too large if the sample space is restricted in 
this fashion although the magnitude of the 
error also declines with increasing size and is 
on the order of .17 (one percent) for an 
Organization of size seventy. 


Conclusion 


In essence, I contend that the process of 
differentiation, even if acting as a random 
process, operates differently in different di- 
mensions. The fact that some of the dimen- 
sions of differentiation differ in terms of the 
relationship between system parts that defines 
them ensures this. This has the effect of 
_ making the different sets of integers which 

sum to system size differ in their likelihood of 
occurrence. As a consequence, even if one 
rejects the specific examples used in this 
paper, the numerical baseline predictions 
given by the Mayhew et al. (1972) model are 
incorrect for some, but not all, dimensions of 
` differentiation. Blau’s (1970) theory does, as 
Mayhew suggests generalize immediately to all 
forms of social systems. But, if specific 
parameters of the functional form of the 
relationships had been specified, it would not. 
Likewise, the specific baseline equation of 
Mayhew et al. (1972) will not generalize to all 
dimensions of differentiation. It is true that 
my model (Specht, 1973) is a special case just 
as the Mayhew et al. (1972) model is a special 
case. 


DAVID A. SPECHT 
Iowa State University 
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COMMENT ON “THE REWARD 
SYSTEM IN SCIENCE” 


The article, “Chemists in British Univer- 
sities: A Study of the Reward System in 
Science” (38:1, 128-38), by S. S. Blume and 
Ruth Sinclair contains, I think, a flaw with 
major implications for the authors’ interpreta- 
tion. The flaw is that the authors do not fully 
utilize the statistical tools available to them. 

In Tables 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6 the authors 
report values for Goodman and Kruskall’s 
coefficient of ordinal association, gamma. 
However, the authors do not report tests for 
the significance of gamma. Such tests might 
have indicated a need to re-interpret the 
authors’ conclusion that “when productivity 
is held constant the association between rec- 
ognition and industrial involvement falls sub- 
stantially” (p. 132, emphasis added). It is true 
that the magnitude of gamma decreases as one 


. moves from Table 5 te Table 6, but there is 


no reason to assert that this decrease is 
substantial. The original coefficient presented 
in Table 5 (“Association Between Industrial 
Involvement and Recognition Received”) is 
.45. In Table 6 (“Recognition Received by 
Productivity and Industrial Involvement 
Simultaneously’), the coefficients are .27, 
.41, and .30. At one extreme, perhaps the 
difference between .46 and .27 is substantial; 
but at the other extreme, I would hesitate to 
call substantial the difference between .46 and 
.41. The use of the modifier, substantially, 
begs the question. The authors cannot simply 
declare that a shift from .46 to .41 is 
substantial. 

At this point, tests of significance might 
have been of some use. {I am not defending 
such tests per se, I see little harm, however, in 
reporting them; and I view them here only as 
an additional piece of patentially useful infor- 
mation.) Of interest here is that all three 
coefficients in Table 6 are significant: (for a 
one-tail test) “Low Involvement” and “Me- 
dium Involvement” yield p<.001 and “High 
Involvement” yields p<.05. 


The authors might have tried an even more 
appropriate strategy to determine the effect 
of the third variable (Productivity). Davis 
(1967) has suggested a procedure for com 
puting a partial gamma," a statistic which has 
a “proportionate reduction in error” interpre- 
tation. When computed for the data in Table 
6, this partial gamma (Productivity is being 
partialled out of the relation between Indus- 
trial Involvement and Recognition) has a value 
of .33. Again, although there has been a 
decrease in the size of the coefficient, the 
original relationship (in Table 5) has by no 
means been destroyed. 

Either statistical refinement mentioned 
would yield plausible alternate interpretations 
_ of the data, for example, “when productivity 
is held constant, the association between 
recognition and industrial involvement re- 
mains high” or “decreases slightly.” Either of 
these interpretations, I think, would substanti- 
ally change the authors’ conclusions, especi- 
ally their conclusion that ‘‘an industrial orien- 
tation is not an important source of internal 
rewards” (p. 132, emphasis added). 


MICHAEL A. MALEC 
Boston College 


*I am grateful to Richard Hill for reminding me 
of this. 
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-A RESPONSE TO MALEC 


Professor Malec takes issue with us over the 
presentation and interpretation of certain data 
reported in our paper “The Reward System in 
Science.’’. We should like to respond to his 
criticisms. 

On first reading, it appears that we are 
being criticized principally for failing to re- 
port tests of significance for our measures of 
association. We have no wish to be dragged 
into the controversy surrounding the use of 
such tests, which we do not regard as over- 
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fruitful. However, on Aa Professor 


‘Malec’s Comment, we find that we have 


misunderstood the nature of his criticism. We 
are being chastized for inferring from our data 
that “when productivity is held constant the 
association between. recognition and associa- 
tion falls substantially. An industrial orienta- 
tion is not an important source of internal 
rewards’ (p. 132), on the grounds that the 
difference between the coefficient of Table 5 
(0.46) and those of Table 6 (0.27, 0.41, 0.30) » 
is not “substantial.”’ It would of course have ' 
added to the strength of our argument if the 
coefficients of Table 6 had been non-signifi- 
cant (and we would then have been foolish 
not to use such tests!). But since all coef- 
ficients are statistically significant, we do not 
feel that the non-demonstration of this fact is 
especially relevant to our interpretation of the 
data. The partial gamma to which Professor 
Malec refers we did not calculate, and we are 
grateful to him for drawing its relevance to 
our attention. 

We must therefore ask ourselves whether | 
the association coefficients of Table 6, and 


-the partial gamma of .33 between Industrial 


Involvement and Recognition calculated for 
us, affect our major conclusion, that “an 
industrial orientation is not an important 
source of internal rewards.” We believe that it 
does not, for the following reasons. 

The theory of the working of the scientific 
system underlying our paper derives largely 
from Merton’s work, but with an important 
debt to Hagstrom’s use of Blau’s notion of 
exchange. It suggests that social control in 
science is based on the exchange of profes- 
sional recognition ‘for contributions to sci- 
ence, and that scientists are accorded recogni- 
tion to the extent that their contributions 
advance basic scientific knowledge. We are , 
aware of the limitations of this thesis, and of 
current dissention from “Mertonian ortho- 
doxy.’” Nevertheless, having retained the | 
theory, we expect a high correlation between 
the quality of a scientists’s work and the 


professional recognition he receives. To the 
extent that the exchange system functions 


“properly,” a perfect operationalisation of 
“quality”? and “recognition” should yield a 
perfect statistical association. Empirical assess- 
ment of the influence of external forces on 
such recognition must therefore be based on” 
the association between quality and recogni- 
tion. The coefficient 0.46 is less than 0.75, as 
are 0.27, 0.41 and 0.30. How much lower 
these latter coefficients are than 0.46 is less | 
relevant to our major conclusion, and is. 
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referred to only as supportive evidence. 
.1 However, the coefficients of Table G are 
not negligible; and we must account for this. 
The paper indicates our dissatisfaction with 
“the index of industrial involvement which we 
used as a surrogate for the social significance 
of a scientist’s work. We might have ex panded 
our self-criticism as follows. A major com- 
ponent of our index is “amount of industrial 
consulting’ (p. 130, fn. 9). There is evidence 
to suggest that industry prefers to approach 
the more prestigious members of the scientific 
community in seeking consultants — i.e., a 
scientist’s accumulated recognition helpe de- 
termine whether he will be consulted. Some 
degree of correlation between industrial in- 
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volvement (as defined in our paper). and 


recognition could have been anticipated. on 
these grounds, but with the causality working 
in the opposite direction from that implied by 
Professor Malec’s critique. On reflection, we - 
fee] that this point might properly have been 
made in the paper; but for the above reason 
we stand by our original conclusion that 
“industrial orientation is not an important 
source of internal rewards.” 


STUART S. BLUME 
Civil Service College 


RUTH SINCLAIR 
‘Loughborough University of Technology 


| ITEMS (Continued ) 


urban land use. Co-author Marilyn Lester is a 
graduate student in sociology at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara. Her doctoral dissertation 
is on news as the production of accounts in a variety 
of social settings. Her research interests include 
ethnomethodology, sociolinguistics, and political 
sociology. f i 
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m Archibald O. Haller is a Professor in the Depart- 
ments’ of Rural Sociology and Sociology at the 
University of Wisconsin (Madison). His research 
interests are in social structural and psychological 
aspects of stratification and of status attainment. 
. Luther B. Otto is Assistant Professor of Sociology at 
Washington State University ey arrived 
from Madison after completing his Ph.D. His current 
research interests are in social psychological aspects 
of status attainment processes. Robert F. Meier is a 
Lecturer in the Department of Sociology at Madison 
where he is completing his doctoral studies. His main 
research interests are in criminology and stratifica- 
tion. Currently he is studying the deterrent effects of 
legal sanctions on drug use. George W, Ohlendcrf is 
an Instructor in the Departments of Sociology and 
Rural Sociology at Lo a State University. For- 
merly at Madison, he has been involved in status 


attainment research for several years., and is now. 
completing his doctoral studies at Texas A&M | 


University. 
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™ William Haga is Assistant Professor of Manage- 
ment and Sociology at the Naval Postgraduate 
School in Monterey, California. He is currently 
studying the evolution of formal organizational 
structures across time against a background of 
economic and demographic variables. George Graen 
is Associate Professor of Psychology in the Depart- 
ment of Psychology and in the Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations at the University of Illinois, 
Champaign-Urbana. In addition to continued study 
of college managers, as reported in the article 
published herein, he is engaged in a three-year 
insestigation of role making processes in Japanese 
firms. Fred Dansereau, Jr. is Assistant Professor of 
Organization and Human Resources at the State 
University of New York, Buffalo. He is presently 
studying industrial firms to test, in other settings, 
rols malme negotiation latitude in complex organi- 
zations. These three, along with James Cashman, 
University of Illinois doctoral student, are co-authors 
of a forthcoming monograph on role making, titled 
The Invisible Organization. 


E The issue ends with comments and authors’ replies 
concerning three recently published articles. 


m Happy New Year to all, and a special thanks to 
the many colleagues throughout the profession who 
work with us in the ASR enterprise. 


J.F.S. 
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INEQUALITY AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE: 
A COMPARISON OF MARX AND WEBER* 
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Marx and Weber devoted little space to the discussion of class, but the importance of that 
theme in their work is well known, The present paper contrasts the Marxian argument 
concerning the foundation of class in the organization of production with Weber's greater 
emphasis upon status-differences and organized collective action. The discussion distinguishes as 
Marx and Weber did between modern and pre-modern types of inequality and society. The 
paper does not attempt to go beyond a comparison between two classic writers. 


| n our world, inequality among men is con- 
sidered an aspect of social organization, not 
a divinely ordained attribute of the human 


condition. Few still believe in transcendental , 


justifications of inequality. Goodness and 
- talent too often go unrewarded and those who 
carry the burden of poverty too often also 
suffer the stigma of social discrimination. 
Inequalities have changed over time, and we 
can infer that particular inequalities are alter- 
able. Yet this awareness of change does not 
console or guide us. Unlike the theologians of 
old or the pioneers of social thought in the 
nineteenth century, we do not have a theory 
of social structure and inequality. 

In 1835, Alexis de Tocqueville (1805-59) 
wrote that the growth of equality was prov- 
idential. “It may be God’s will,” he suggested 
-in‘a letter, “to spread a moderate amount of 
happiness over all mén, instead of heaping a 
large sum upon a few by allowing only a small 
minority to approach perfection.’ In the 
aristocratic societies of the past this minority 


had enjoyed inherited privileges. The French - 


revolution had destroyed this aspect of in- 


*Completion of this study was facilitated by 
Grant GS — 31730X of the National Science 
Foundation, at the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, N.J. 

For critical and editorial suggestions, I am 
indebted to Erik Bendix. 


equality by instituting an equality of legal 
rights. In de Tocqueville’s eyes, the revolution 
was a further step in the great rise of equality 
which had characterized European history for 
centuries. He recognized that legal equality 
existed side by side with vast differences 
between rich and poor. But his attention was 
focussed on the contrast between the brilliant 
society of the past, based on inherited privi- 
lege, and the emerging society, based on equal 
rights, in which cultural achievements would 
be modest. On balance, he preferred the latter 
as long as order and morality were ensured. 
De Tocqueville feared the perpetuation of 
revolutionary conditions. For where equal 
rights are proclaimed, the lines dividing au- 
thority from tyranny and liberty from license 
could be so blurred that an “undisciplined and 
depraved democracy would: result.” De 
Tocqueville had no explanatory model. But 


. by assessing sentiments and moral qualities he 


anticipated certain cultural aspects of demo- 
-cratic institutions. 

“AS a younger contemporary of de 
Tocqueville’s, Karl Marx (1818-83) gave more 
emphasis to the scientific character of his 
materialist philosophy. Rejecting the tradition 
of German idealism, he held that in the long 
run, ideas and institutions are determined by 
the material conditions under which men 
work. He allowed that in the short run history 
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was affected by “accidents” and by ideas. But 
this. reservation did not diminish his con- 
fidence in predictions based on “scientific” 
analysis. An understanding of the organization 
of production would provide the major clue 
‘to the development of society. Hence Marx 
undertook an economic analysis of capitalism. 
For the economically most advanced coun- 
tries, Marx predicted a polarization between 
capitalists and workers that would everitually 
lead to a ptoletarian revolution and a reorgani- 
zation of society. And this prediction seemed 
buttressed by Marx’s great insights inio the 
culture of capitalist societies. 

It is puzzling that de Tocqueville so often 
proved right although his methods were im- 
pressionistic, while Marx’s central proposition 
proved wrong although his methods were 
scholarly. For the study of inequality and 
social structure it is useful to learn where 
these earlier analyses went right or wrong. 

My discussion distinguishes between mod- 
ern and pre-modern history (broadly defined 
by the transition of the sixteenth and -seven- 
teenth centuries) and will provide some 
warrant for making that distinction. Marx’s 
theory dealt primarily with the organization 
of production as the basis of social classes in a 
capitalist society. I shall contrast his argument 
with that of Max Weber. Both writers studied 
inequality with a view to status-differences 
and organized collective action, though for 
reasons to be indicated below, Weber gave 
closer attention to these topics. In the second 
part, I deal with inequality as a force in 
pre-modern history. I do so to make clear, as 
Marx and Weber did, that the types of 
inequality most familiar to us do not pertain 
to that earlier period and hence are of limited 
historical applicability. The paper concludes 
with some programmatic guidelines for ana- 
lyzing the transition between pre-modern and 
modern social structures. 


A. Inequality as a Force in Modern History . 


Class and Status 


More than a century has passed since Marx 
and Engels predicted the revolutionary over- 
throw of capitalism. Marx presupposed a 
society adapted to the nation-state. Capitalists 
and workers would become nationwide 
classes; the dynamics of a capitalist economy 
would eradicate all social divisions that inter- 
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emerging working class in England suggested 
the force of large and growing numbers. 
Through massive deprivations and the in- 
creasing intensity of class conflicts the 
workers would emerge as a major agent of 
historical change. Marx saw class conflicts 
under capitalism as the first opportunity for 
correct historical prediction. And he believed - 
that the coming revolution would end the 
exploitation of man by man. Thus, analysis, 
or science, and the strength of numbers were 
on the side of equity and justice and would 
bring about the reorganization of society 
(Tucker, 1961: passim). 

Marx’s approach may be seen as a theory 
of group-formation. In his view, ruling classes 
are aware of their common interests and have 
the organizational means to promote them, 
while oppressed classes still seek to achieve 
class consciousness and organizational cohe- 
sion. Classes such as feudal landlords and 
cepitalist entrepreneurs which own the means 
of production, control the peasants and 
workers who depend on them for employ- 
ment. But the influence of an owner’s class is 
not confined to such a private exercise of 
economic dominance. It spills over into virtual 
control of government and a hegemony in the 
world of ideas and social institutions. The 
assumption’ is that ownership prompts the 
ruling classes to think alike and act in com- 
mon, wherever the interests of property are at 
stake. Thus, in all spheres of society owner- 
ship of property is the basis for the exercise of 
rule. 

Yet the ownership is only one basis of class 
and power. The other basis is deprivation. In 
the crowded factories of the early nineteenth 
century, lack of acquaintance and competing 
interests divided the workers amongst them- 
selves, Although all of them lived a starkly 
deprived life, their common experience only 
engendered in each a dogged pursuit of his 
own interests. Marx knew that abject poverty 
makes men more selfish, not less.. But he 
believed that the domination of capital cre- 
ated a common and bitter experience which 
would drive workers to develop common 
interests and a collective effort. Given suf- 
ficient ease of communication in the work 
place, classes would arise in collective reaction 
to a common opponent In Marx’s view, a 
politically conscious labor movement could 
only develop if workers would realize the 
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futility of mere union activity. Capitalists 
could not grant enough concessions on wages 
and working conditions, because they could 
not abandon the pursuit of their own inter- 
ests. Marx’s economic analysis sought to 
establish this scientifically; the workers, he 
thought, would arrive at the same conclusion 
through experience. Their mounting dissatis- 
factions would result first in the conviction 
that capitalism must be overthrown and even- 
tually also in revolutionary political organiza- 
tion (Bendix and Lipset, 1966:8; Weber, 
1968: I, 305). This emergence of labor as a 
' political force would be aided by “bourgeois 
ideologists’” and Communists, who articulate 
the common experience of labor and repre- 
sent the interests of the movement as a whole 
(Marx and Engels, 1967: 91, 95). In sum, the 
situation which workers share both forms 
them as a class and drives them to make a 
collective bid for power. 

In his early writings, Marx distinguished 
between class as a condition of social life and 
class as a cause of collective action, between 
the fact that classes are unequal in relation to 
the ownership of the means of production 
(Klasse an sich) and the meaning this in- 
equality has for a class as a spur to organiza- 
tion and action (Klasse fir sich). Individuals 
do not form a group capable of collective 
action merely because they have certain attri- 
butes in common (like income, occupation, 
etc.). Rather, groups form as individuals with 
common attributes acquire a collective con- 
sciousness and become capable of organized 
action.! Marx’s prediction of a proletarian 
revolution rested on the thesis that capitalist 
society would sweep aside all interests or 
social ties that could hinder the formation of 
the two main classes. The purpose of his 
economic analysis was to demonstrate that 
necessity for the long run. And since he 
believed that demonstration successful, he 
could neglect a more detailed examination of 
social differentiation such as that begun in the 
incomplete last chapter of Capital, vol. II. 
Marx believed that in the upper strata the 
bourgeoisie would submerge everything of 
human value in the “icy waters of egotistical 


‘Note that Marx saw the emergence of the 
bourgeoisie and of the proletariat in terms of a 
common process of class formation. Cf. Marx and 
Engels (1939:48-9) for a description of the rising 
bourgeoisie and Marx (n.d.: 145-6) for a description 
of the rising proletariat. 
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calculation.” For the workers, a parallel effect 
would be achieved by the constraints of 
factory production which reduced everything 
to a deadened uniformity. Abject degradation 
would destroy their family life, religious 
beliefs, and national characteristics (Marx and 
Engels, 1967: 82, 89, 92). It would be 
because workers had lost everything that they 
would rise to regain their humanity (Tucker, 
1961; 113-18, and passim). 

In Marx’s view, this polarization of classes 
would lead to a revolution and usher in a new 
and more rational social order. The class 
struggle promotes “reason in history” to the 
extent that political class-interests override 
the “infinite fragmentation of interest and 
rank into which the division of labor splits 
labourers as well as capitalists’ (Marx, 1962: 
IH, 863). For evidence that men’s basic 
interests divide along class lines Marx scanned 
the limited experience of English social histo- 
ry. He was convinced that the widening gap 
between the achievements and the possibilities 
of social organization would push workers 
into accepting his doctrines. And he looked 
forward to a’ society born of revolution in 
which “the process of material production” 
would be “consciously regulated by freely 
associated men” (Marx, 1936:92). 

Today the prospect of a proletarian revolu- 
tion has receded before the reality of other, 
less expected revolutions. Occurring in pre- 
dominantly agricultural countries, revolutions 
appear now as the prelude to industrialization 
rather than as the result of a fully developed 
capitalism. Marx’s effort to locate the collec- 
tive force through which reason advances in 
history unduly narrowed his conception of 
the inequalities which matter even in the long 
run, Nationalism and citizenship, religious 
beliefs and ethnic loyalties, regional associa- 
tions and linguistic groups have often proved 
stronger than proletarian class consciousness. 
And movements of this kind arise from just 
that “fragmentation of interest and rank” 
which, according to Marx, would be obliter- 


‘ated by “egotistical calculation’ and the 


constraints of factory production. Here is one 
reason de Tocqueville saw further than Marx. 
For de Tocqueville, the sentiments and opin- 
ions of people mattered and the future thus 
appeared impenetrable. For Marx, these opin- 
ions were often no more than a “‘false 
consciousness” that would be eradicated by 
the mounting intensity of the class struggle. 
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Marx’s approach to the study of class was too 
reductionist to be successful. Nonetheless, 
Marx’s problem is important. Property owner- 
ship and the division of labor are certainly 
bases for the formation of classes. The ques- 
tion remains under what circumstances such 
classes become organized groups. 

Max Weber approached this question from 
the baseline Marx had established. Class situa- 
tions exist wherever men are similarly situated 
by their “relative control over goods and 
skills.’ This control produces income, pro- 
cures other goods, gains them a social posi- 
tion, and leads to a certain style of life. Those 
in a common class situation are often led to 
similar sentiments and ideas, but not neces- 
sarily to concerted action (Weber, 1968: I, 
302). By contrast, class organizations occur 
only when an immediate economic opponent 
‘is Involved, organization is technically easy (as 
in the factory), and clear goals are articulated 
by an intelligentsia (Weber, 1968: I, 305). 
Weber accepted Marx’s reasons for the success 
of such organizations. 

Nevertheless, Weber’s approach modifies 
Marx’s analysis in three respects. First, he 
denies that a common class situation will give 
rise to association, pointing out that many 
such situations result only in amorphous mass 
reactions. For Marx, the connection between 
class situation and class organization is a 
necessary one, arising from the “laws” of 
capitalist development. For Weber the connec- 
tion is problematic. He treats Marx’s concept 
of class as an ideal type, a logical construct 
based on observed tendencies. Second, Weber 
broadens Marx’s concept of the economic 
determination of class situations. Ownership 
of the means of production or dependence on 
wage labor are important but special cases. In 
fact, there are a variety of property classes, 
commercial classes, and social classes beyond 
the land-labor-capital trichotomy which Marx 
inherited from the classical economists. Weber 
accepts Marx’s thesis that class situations are 
determined economically, but he points out 
that these situations display the same insta- 
bility as the market. For Weber class situation 
is ultimately market situation; such situations 
vary with the common experiences of individ- 
uals in response to shifting economic constel- 
lations (Weber, 1968: I, 303-5; H, 928-9). 
Third, Marx maintained that “bourgeois ideol- 
ogists? would contribute to the political 
- radicalization of the labor movement. He 
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believed that the radicalizing experience of 
workers and the radicalizing beliefs of ideol- 
ogists are responses to the same compelling 
structure of capitalism. By contrast, Weber 
sees the responses of the people at large and 
of a minority of culture-carriers as divergent. 
It is true that the class-conscious organizations 
or workers “succeed most easily if they are 
led towards readily understood goals.” But 
these goals “are imposed and interpreted by 
men outside their class (intelligentsia).’”* 

Weber agrees that the economic and politi- 
cal solidarity of workers might overcome their 
initial fragmentation of interests. But solidari- 
ty of this kind is weakened by religious or 
ethnic differences. And successful class organi- 
zations create new interests, among them a 
n2w awareness of status. The very process of 
organizing a class creates inequalities of status 
which impede concerted action on a broader 
front. Prestige is at least as enduring a basis of 
group formation as a common situation in the 
market. Weber speaks of a social order in 
which status is an “effective claim to social 
esteem,” founded upon lifestyle, formal edu- 
cation, heredity or occupation. Typically, the 
circle of social equals is defined by means of 
social discrimination. Marriage and hospitality 
are confined to that circle and only certain 
forms of acquisition and employment are 
considered socially acceptable (Weber, 1968: 
I, 305-6). 

In discriminating against ‘‘outsiders,” sta- 
tus groups curtail the free operation of the 
market. For centuries, aristocracies prevented 
commoners from acquiring land. On occasion 
this practice required aristocrats to retain 
their land when it would have been more 
profitable to sell it to some wealthy bour- 
geois. Land was bound up with the aristocra- 
tic way of life and remained a symbol of 
status long after its economic profitability had 


2Weber’s point (1968: I, 305) is already apparent 
in Marx and Engels, though it is rather awkward 
from the standpoint of Marxian theory. See Marx 
and Engels (1967:91) where the authors refer to 
“bourgeois ideologists” who go over to the proletar- 
iat and comprehend the historical movement as a 
whole. The authors stress {1967: 95-6) the role of 
communists as a vanguard of the proletariat, but 
their specification reads lixe a catalogue of differ- 
ences between intellectual preoccupations and work- 
day experience. Against Weber, Marx and Engels 
wouki have insisted that the intellectual articulation 
is already preformed in the common class experi- 
ence. 
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declined. Analogous considerations apply to 
status-groups based on race, language, locality, 
or religion. Status groups endure as long as 
social honor is preferred to economic advan- 
tage, when a choice between them has to be 
made. 

The inequalities of class and of status may 
be summarized as follows. Classes arise out of 
common economic interests. Classes based on 
the ownership of property or on deprivation 
in a common workplace are obvious examples. 
Marx understood that status distinctions 
would hinder the solidarity of classes, but he 
examined such distinctions only in his histori- 
cal writings. He was convinced that his eco- 
nomic analysis had laid bare the overriding 
constraints of the class struggle and hence of 
the “historical movement as a whole.” By 
contrast, status groups are rooted in family 
experience. Before the individual reaches ma- 
turity, he has participated in his family’s claim 
to social prestige, its occupational subculture 
and educational level. Even in the absence of 
concerted action, families share a style of life 
and similar attitudes. Classes without organi- 
zation achieve nothing. But families in the 
same status-situation need not communicate 
and organize in order to discriminate against 
people they consider inferior. Weber under- 
stood that their solidarity against outsiders 
may remain intact even when they are divided 
by intense rivalries. 

The common element in classes and status- 
groups is not just the pursuit of self-interest. 
Both Marx and Weber saw that “self-interest” 
without ideas explains little. They were both 
concerned with man’s quest for mastery, 
which unwittingly prompts homo economicus 
to be involved with ideas and homo hierarchi- 
cus (Dumont, 1972) with gain. But Marx 
thought that in the long run ownership of the 
means of production would prove the decisive 
determinant, and Weber did not. The dif- 
ference becomes manifest in the contrast 
between evolutionism and a cyclical theory of 
change. For analytical purposes Weber 
thought it convenient to define classes and 
status-groups in terms that are mutually ex- 
clusive. Where market mechanisms predomin- 
ate, personal and familial distinctions of status 
are discounted. Where considerations of pres- 
tige predominate, economically advantageous 
activities are often stigmatized. This extra- 
polation of class- or status-oriented actions 
leads to a model of social change. 
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When the bases of the acquisition and 
distribution of goods are relatively stable, 
stratification by status is favored, Every 
technological repercussion and economic 
transformation threatens stratification by 
status and pushes the class situation into 
the foreground. Epochs and countries in 
which the naked class situation is of 
predominant significance are regularly the 
periods of technical and economic transfor- 
mations, And every slowing down of the 
change in economic stratification leads, in 
due course, to the growth of status struc- 
tures and makes for a resuscitation of the 
important role of social honor (Weber, 
1968: II, 938), 


But these tendencies are simple only to the 
degree that historical change approximates the 
logic of ideal types. Such approximation is 
seldom close. The stability of status-stratifica- 
tion is always exposed to the instabilities of 
economic change and social mobility; and 
men are always interested in arresting these 
instabilities by status distinctions which help 
them fortify the economic advantages they 
have won. By assuming that class- or status- 
oriented behavior prevails only for a time, 
Weber suggests a model of alternating ten- 
dencies without predicting a final outcome. 
Note the contrast with Marx, who considered 
economic determinants decisive in the long 
run and on that basis predicted the final 
overthrow of capitalism. 

In a sense, Weber systematizes de 
Tocqueville’s impressionistic insights. By put- 
ting status-groups on a par with social classes, 
and by seeing every group as a part of both 
the social and the economic order, Weber 
eliminates Marx’s reductionism. Groups are no 
longer seen as the inevitable by-product of 
economic organization. Rather, they are 
formed by common economic interests, a 
shared style of life, and an exclusion of 
outsiders meant to improve the group’s life- 
chances. Individuals do not develop a con- 
sciousness of their community merely because 


„they live under similar conditions. A common 


consciousness and collective organization 
must be developed deliberately. Indeed, in 
Weber’s view, groups are formed as readily 
from common ideas leading to common eco- 
nomic interests, as they are the other way 
around, 

This consideration goes beyond the com- 
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parison developed so far. Marx viewed all 
culture as a dependent variable, because his 
theory of human nature made the necessary 
- conditions of existence the ultimate historical 
determinant. Accordingly, all ideas reflect and 
“refract” the interests of classes like capital- 
ists or workers, not the interests of intel- 
lectuals themselves. But-culture has material 
conditions of its own: a transformation of 
intellectual life occurred along with colonial 
expansion, industrialization, and the emer- 
gence of the modern state. The invention of 
printing, the bureaucratization of government, 
the increased importance of formal schooling, 
and the emergence of a market for intellectual 
products are aspects of that transformation. 
In modern societies, intellectuals constitute a 
social group attached to the “material con- 
ditions of cultural production”; and these 
conditions allow for an extraordinary degree 
of mental and artistic experimentation, both 
in free-lance work and in the universities 
(Shils, 1972: Chpts. 4, 7, 8, 11, 17). But such 
freedom goes together with alienation. In the 
United States, one writer has complained that 
lack of interference with writers only indi- 
cates the official indifference to matters of 
literary interest. In the Soviet Union, Osip 
Mandelstam observed that where men are sent 
to labor camps merely for writing a poem, 
poetry is power. To be sure, the work of 
intellectuals may also be coopted by the 
“powers” (Shils) in universities and other 
organizations. But whether formally free or 
institutionalized, modern intellectual life 
tends to form cliques and schools of thought 
or style. And on that basis, distinctions of 
class and status are formed among intel- 
lectuals which are at some remove from 
analogous distinctions in the larger society. 


Organized Action 


The distinction between classes and status- 
groups invites the question of how the two are 
related. One answer is.that in practice eco- 
‘nomic interest and the quest for prestige tend 
to reenforce each other. And this statement 
applies at all levels of the social structure. 

Both classes and status-groups endeavor to 
maintain or improve their opportunities in 
society. But equally, mere possession of goods 
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satisfies no one. Everyone wants to be held in 
high regard by those whose judgment he 
values. Wealthy persans seek prestige for 
themselves and future generations. Those who 
have little or nothing still pride themselves on 
their good name in the community. Even 
deviants or outcasts want to be held in high 
regard in terms of their own standards. At the 
same time, prestige or a good name are not 
enough. At some social levels, wealth is 
needed to make prestige more secure and 
juxury becomes a manifestation of both. At 
other levels, possessions have the more modest 
function of confirming status and probity 
within the community. Also, conspicuous 
consumption goods may add to the prestige of 
an individual among those for whose judg- 
ment he cares. Although wealth and prestige 
may exist separately, there is a widespread 
desire to improve one’s chances in life by 
combining them. 

There is also a built-in limit to that 
improvement, at any rate in so far as wealth 
and prestige depend on qualifications of some 
kind. Once acquired, any qualification im- 
poses a limit to further mobility by means of 
other qualifications. For learning, experience 
and skills represent an investment of resources 
which the individual will be loath to discount 
the older he gets. A forty-year-old carpenter 
will not readily abandon his skill for learning 
another trade which would require that he put 
himself at the bottom of another skill-hierar- 
chy, even if that other trade promises higher 
rewards eventually. The same goes for qualifi- 
cations of all kinds, including academic ones. 
Also, as we advance in age, we develop a more 
intense interest in preserving the social and 
economic value of the investment we have 
made in the skills acquired already. All qualifi- 
cations thus represent cumulative and in- 
creasingly irreversible commitments to an 
occupational way of life with its rewards and 
liabilities—perhaps the most fundamental rea- 
son for the persistence of class- and status-dif- ` 
ferences. 

Group-interests cluster around the defensé’ 
of such “occupational investments” and facili- 
tate organized actions. Probably, monopolistic 
organizations are the most common method 
of preserving or increasing the economic and 
social life-chances of any group. 
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When the number of competitors increases 
in relation to the profit span, the partici 
pants become interested in curbing com- 
petition, Usually one group of competitors 
takes some externally identifiable char- 
acteristic of another group of (actual or 
potential) competitors — race, language, 
religion, local or social origin, descent, 
residence, etc. — asa pretext for attempt- 
ing their exclusion... 


The jointly acting competitors now form 
an “interest group”? towards ‘outsiders; 
there is a growing tendency to set up some 
kind of association with rational regule- 
tions; if the monopolistic interests persist, 
the time comes when the competitors 
establish a legal order that limits competi- 
tion through formal monopolies... Such 
closure, as we want to call it, is an 
ever-recurring process; it is the source of 
property in land as well as of all guild and 
other group monopolies (Weber, 1968: I, 
341-2). 


Such monopolization, or “closure,” is perhaps 
the main reason why Marx’s theory of the 
labor movement proved false. Marx assumed 
that unfettered exploitation would prompt 
the workers to organize to protect their 
common interests. But the successful forma- 
tion of working class organizations was also 
the means by which the gains won through 
organization could be monopolized through 
closure against further competition.” 
Monopolization of opportunities is always a 
precarious achievement. It requires defense 
against the interests of outsiders and depends 
on the solidarity of the group. Group mem- 
bership may be voluntary. But a monopoly, 
can be ensured by rules which restrict mem- 
bership, just as the solidarity of the group can 
be supported by rules which control participa- 
tion. The organization of groups thus involves 
closure against further competition and con-. 
trol-by the organization over its own mem- 
bers. Both strategies can be made more 
enduring if the monopoly is anchored in law 


3 Weber calls this “domination by virtue of a 
constellation of interest (in particular by virtue of a 
position of monopoly)” (1968: HI, 943). Marx 
analyzed monopolizing tendencies of the 
class,” but Weber emphasized that such tendencies 
exist at all levels. 
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and its restrictions are enforced by the govern- 
ment.* 


ro 


Conclusions 


From the preceding discussion, two conclu- 
sions follow for the study of inequality, one 
political, and the other historical. On the 
political side, Marx had interpreted all social 
and political associations as parts of a super- 
structure determined by the inequalities with- 
in the organization of production. Weber 
challenged such reductionism. He agreed that 
classes tend to form under the conditions 
Marx had specified. But he denied that associ- 
ation and organized action must result from 
this tendency, even in the long run. In each 
case, concerted action depends on a staff of 
persons administering the rules of the orga- 
nized group and on the fluctuating relations 
between group-members and the administra- 
tive staff. The same consideration applies to 
government. Weber would have agreed with 
Raymond Aron’s distinction between ruling 
classes and political classes. On the one hand, 
there are “privileged people who, without 
exercising actual political functions, influence 
those who govern and those who obey, either 
because of the moral authority which they 
hold, or because of the economic or financial 
power they possess.” But there are also those 
who “‘actually exercise the political functions 
of government” (Aron, 1966: 204; Weber, 
1968: I, 56). The officials constituting this 
political class have an administrative apparatus 
ready at hand. Economic classes, by contrast, 
must organize to be effective. Public employ- 
ment also induces a common outlook. Offi- 
cials are recruited on the basis of educational 
background and technical competence, to 
which administrative experience is then 
added. To an extent, they can interpose their 
judgment between any decision and its execu- 
tion. Their ability to do so is a major 
organizational reason for the decision-making 
capacity of government, even when the pres- 
sure of interest-groups is great. Actions of 
government have a momentum of their own, 
they are more than mere enlargements of 
tendencies already existing in the society. The 
first conclusion is, therefore, that organized 
actions are only a possible outcome of classes 





4Weber calls this “domination by. virtue of 
authority” based on a shared belief in its legitimacy 
(1968: IL, 943). 
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or status-groups, but a necessary by-product 
of the exercise of public authority. 

The second conclusion is historical and 
requires more explication. Although economic 
and social differences exist in all societies, the 
distinction between classes and status-groups, 
between experience in the workplace and in 
the family is peculiar to modern history. At 
one time, workplace and family life were part 
of the same household unit; ambition for gain 
and status were thus not readily distinguish- 
able. The process of separation has occurred 
over long periods of time and in several 
different ways. Originally, aristocratic estates 
encompassed all aspects of social and econom- 
ic life; but with the growth of court society, 
this unity weakened. At the highest levels of 
the aristocracy, law or custom precluded 
commercial pursuits; yet status-preoccupa- 
tions at Court depended on the ecanomic 
yield of estates, often managed by an agent 
hired for the purpose. Here status striving 
could so prevail over economic activities that 
aristocrats disdained to concern themselves 
with their own income. In the case of business 
enterprises, Weber has characterized a very 
different separation of functions: 


First, the household ceased to exist as a 
necessary basis of rational business associa- 
tion, Henceforth, the partner was not 
necessarily—or typically—a house member. 
Consequently, business assets had to be 
separated from the private property of the 
partners. Similarly, a distinction began to 
be made between the business employees 
and the domestic servants, Above all, the 
commercial debts had to be distinguished 
from the private debts of the partners, and 
joint responsibility had to be limited to the 
former. ... 


What is crucial is the separation of house- 
hold and business for accounting and legal 
purposes, and the development of a suit- 
able body of laws, such as the commercial 
register, elimination of dependence of the 
association and the firm upon the family, 
separate property of the private firm or 
limited partnership, and appropriate laws 
of bankruptcy (Weber, 1968: I, 379), 


As Weber notes, this development was paral- 
leled at higher and subsequently at lower 
levels of government administration bv the 
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separation of the “bureau” from the house- 
hold and of official finances from private 
property. A comparable separation occurred 
when workers had to leave their households in 
order to go to their places of work. Such was 
the case in the factories of the early nine- 
teenth century, when men, women, and child- 
ren began to be separately employed in 
workplaces away from their homes. Even 
today, this separation from the home has not 
been carried through in many economic activ- 
ities like farming, small-scale trading, or vari- 
ous artistic endeavors. Yet, places of work 
have become separated from family house- 
holds so generally that the distinction be- 
tween classes and status-groups has acquired 
institutional as well as analytical importance. 

Equally characteristic of modern history is 
the institutional separation Of society and the: 
state, of socio-economic position and public 
office. In modern Western societies great 
wealth and high social rank are institutionally 
separated from governmental authority. Prop- 
erty ownership and family status may facili- 
tate political influence, but they provide no 
basis for the exercise of official functions. 
Conversely, lack of property or status—while 
obviously a handicap—do not imply exclusion 
from political participation. This separation of 
society from the state conflicts with the older 
view which treated public office as an attri- 
bute of social rank and wealth, and which 
viewed society as a whole as a reservoir of 
resources at the disposal of an absolute ruler. 
The separation of state and society also 
conflicts with the modern, pluralist view 
which sees society as a composite of interest 
groups, and government as the handmaiden of 
these interest groups. Neither the old nor the 
new approach accounts adequately for state 
and society as closely related, but separable 
complexes of organized, collective action. I 
suggest that the institutional separations of 
class from status-group, and of society from 
the state broadly distinguish the modernizing 
from the “traditionalizing”* components of 
the social structure. 


*I regret the introduction of this neologism, but 
it is meant to make the reification of ‘“‘tradition” 
more difficult. For much the same reason Weber 
wrote Vergesellschaftung for Gesellschaft and 
Vergemeinschaftung for Gemeinschaft. Perhaps the 
simple nouns are unavoidable, but it should be 
understood that they stand for tendencies rather 
than entities. 
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B. Inequality as a Force in Pre-Modern His- 
tory 


To distinguish modern from pre-modern 
history is to distinguish both between periods 
of history and between types of society. Such 
division into ideal types has its uses, but it is a 
starting point of analysis, not an end product. 
Much of what we consider typically modern 
can be found in societies of the remote past. 
Contract was a major feature of medieval 
feudalism and universal beliefs characterized 
medieval Catholicism. Much of what we con- 
sider typically traditional can be found in 
present day societies. Kinship continues to 
play a role in our experience despite the 
decline of extended families; status considera- 
tions are a major preoccupation even in the 
absence of most outward tokens of status. We 
must beware of the simplistic view that 
traditional societies become modern in any 
straightforward or inevitable manner (Bendix, 
1970: ch. XI). 

What grounds do we have then for distin- 
guishing between tradition and modernity at 
all? In their answers to this question there is 
little difference between Marx and Weber. For 
that reason I dispense with further compari 
sons between them. 

One answer was anticipated in the pre- 
ceding discussion. If “modernity” is short- 
hand for the separation of class, status, and 
authority, then “tradition” stands for their 
fusion. Until the early modern period, eco- 
nomic activities were an aspect of the house- 
hold. Status depended more on the individu- 
al’s family ties than it does where modernizing 
tendencies prevail. In this sense, India is a 
striking example of a traditional society. Her 
social relations hinge on differences existing 
from birth. Individuals deal with one another 
as members of religious, ethnic, or linguistic 
communities. This communal membership is 
given an elaborate cultural rationale. Such 
ascendance of the group over the individual 
exists elsewhere as well: the prevalence of 
communal ties characterizes the traditional 
aspect of societies. 


De Tocqueville pointed out that medieval’: 


households were solidary despite the enormous 
social distance between masters and servants. 
Superiority of rank and bearing, refinement of 
taste, great wealth and luxury lifted the world 
of masters to a sublime level in the eyes of 
their dependents. Servants necessarily lacked 
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these qualities. Their status was inferior in 
their own eyes as much as in those of others. 
Yet de Tocqueville points out that a personal 
intimacy often existed between master and 
servant, especially where their relationship 
was hereditary. The master’s standing was 
handed down to him through his family, just 
as his servants also looked back to the loyal 
service of their forebears. Ties of sentiment 
arose out of such shared family histories. De 
Tocqueville’s picture of the master-servant 
relationship (de Tocqueville, 1954: I, 8-9; H, 
177-85) had its parallel in the relation be- 
tween the king and his subordinates. At court, 
an elaborate etiquette allowed for degrees of 
intimacy with the supreme ruler, routinizing 
the competition for status among service- 
ranks and enabling the king to govern by 
distributing favors (Elias, 1969: ch. 5). 

This combination of social distance and 
personal intimacy is not confined to aristocra- 
tic households. It recurs in relations between 
the master and other members of his house- 
hold, between merchants and domestics, 
craftsmen and their apprentices, and landlords 
and peasants. It recurs also between the pater 
familias and his dependents in the ancient 
world, or in the family compounds of Far 
Eastern societies that were ruled by the head 
of the clan. The composition and organization 


_of households has been exceedingly diverse. 


But they have in common that they are 
patriarchal, every member of the household 
being subordinate to the head or master. They 
encompass persons of several social ranks, 
who depend for their standing in the larger 
community both on their place within the 
household and on the status of the household 
in the larger society. Many such households 
are based on the yield of the land, supple- 
mented by commercial transactions. Since the 
household is a unit of production as well as of 
consumption, ali productive and managerial 
functions are divided among its members 
according to rank. Like a king on a smaller 
scale, the master carries out socio-political 
functions. Within his domain, he is concerned 


with maintaining traditional forms of behavior 
in order to assert his authority and keep the 


passions of his dependents within bounds. 
Within the larger society he seeks to enhance 
the social standing and political role of his 
house. 

Thus, the study of inequality in traditional 
societies poses problems of its own. The 
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household is a personally dominated com- 
munity in which the economic wellbeing and 
the status of the individual depend entirely on 
the master’s decision, and in which the mem- 
bers of the house compete for his favor. On 
these terms, households are solidary groups. 
Hence, we need not inquire under what 
conditions household members of different 
rank would join in concerted action (class), or 
by what means they define the circle of their 
social equals (status-group). This is not to 
argue for a benign conception of patriarchal 
relationships. Personal dominance and com- 
petition for status are often harsh. The inti- 
macies of men and women living closely 
together may be cruelly manipulated, since 
the narrow confines of the household allow 
for little privacy (Bendix, 1971: 70-83). In- 
stances of despotic rule and revolt abound in 
the pre-modern history of societies. But in 
these conditions, rebellions depend upon men 
breaking out of the confines of their hause- 
hold or estate to join forces and who then are 
forced back into subservience once their 
revolt is crushed. Except in periods of crises, 
the proliferation of little domains effectively 
insulates the inequalities within households 
(Marx, 1969: 88-95 and passim; Weber, 1968: 
I, 356-84), 

The household is as typical of traditional 
societies as the enterprise and the market are 
typical of modern societies. The difference 
can be seen by comparing modern economics 
with the pre-modern literature of the “oikos,” 
or household and estate, a literature which 
goes back to antiquity (Brunner, 1949: chs. 2, 
4; 1968: 103-27). A central ideal of eco- 
nomics since the eighteenth century has been 
free market exchange. By contrast, the ideal 
household of the older literature was 2co- 
nomically self-sufficient and required trade 
only to supplement its own production. Man- 
uals were written on the management of 
household and estate, outlining the relations 
of husband and wife, parents and childrer., 
master and servants. A whole range of produc- 
tive activities was described, from farming to 
mining or brickmaking. The wife’s activities 
too were enumerated. Attention was given to 
vineyards and breweries, to the care of ani- 
mals and pharmaceutical knowledge, to irriga- 
tion and fishing, to foresty and hunting. Trade 
remained an ancillary activity which was 
condemned if pursued for economic gain. 
Clearly, this older literature documents that 
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the separation of economic activities from the 
family household is a modern development. 

Status and authority were as inseparable 
from the household as production was. We 
saw earlier that in modern history the status 
of the individual depends on his family’s 
prestige, its occupational subculture, its edu- 
cational level, and its economic position. 
Admission to the circle of equals can be a 
matter of intense competition. All this is true 
of the pre-modern period, but with one 
crucial difference: the household was under 
the inherited authority of a master. Heads of 
households determined who may eat at table 
ani in what rank-order, as well as who is 
obliged to eat with the servants. Again, within 
the master’s house, no one may marry with- 
out his express permission. This practice was 
still common in nineteenth century Europe 
not only in the family but among army 
officers and public officials who needed such 
permission from their superiors. Similarly, 
decisions on occupational choice or appropri- 
ate level of education were in the hands of the 
master. By law, the master had the right to 
punish his dependents, but in theory he was 
also liable for their conduct. His domination 
protected the people composing his estate and 
their welfare depended on his success in 
asserting the rights of his house and advancing 
its prosperity. 

This view of tradition at the level of the 
individual and his community may be carried 
over to the larger society. For the division of 
society into communities composed of house- 
holds had important ccnsequences for the 
int2rnal constitution and the outer boundaries 
of political structures. Prior to the seven- 
teenth century, nation-states in the sense of 
contiguous territories with clearly defined 
frontiers did not exist. Thus, England’s loss of 
Calais in 1558 marked the end of her territo- 
rial claims on the Continent which had lasted 
for centuries. In societies ruled by kings who 
grant land and rights in return for services, the 
polity typically consisted of competing juris- 
dictions. Kings and princes looked upon con- 
quests of what we would consider alien 
territories, or upon acquisitions through inter- 
marriage, as a means of increasing their 
resources. Each additional territory or other 
resource could serve as grants to obtain 
additional services. At the same time, the 
ruler’s authority was limited internally. Each 
jurisdiction was removed to some degree from 
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the sway of central authority, since within his 
domain the grantee exercised his own author- 
ity. As a result, larger political structures 
could be united only with difficulty, and 
unity once achieved remained precarious. 

Internally, the politics of pre-modern his- 
tory were swayed by efforts to defend the 
Tights of the household or estate. Such de- 
fense was often of a piece with efforts at 
agerandizement, in the same way as seeking 
the protection of the master of an estate was 
often a mixture of the desire for security and 
the submission to brute force. As Marc Bloch 
put it with reference to the Merovingian 
period: 


Everywhere, the weak man felt the need to 
be sheltered by someone more powerful. 
The powerful man, in his turn, could not 
maintain his prestige or his fortune or even 
his own safety except by securing for 
himself, by persuasion or coercion, the 
support of subordinates bound to his ser- 
vice, On the one hand, there was the urgent 
quest for a protector; on the other, there 
were usurpations of authority, often by 
violent means. And as notions of weakness 
and strength are always relative, in many 
cases the same man occupied a dual role— 
as a dependent of a more powerful man 
and a protector of humbler ones. Thus 
there began to be built up a vast system of 
personal relationships whose intersecting 
threads ran from one level of the social 
structure to another (Bloch, 1961: 40). 


Patriarchal jurisdictions tend to pose rather 
similar political problems. A ruler’s authority 
often depends for its effectiveness on imple- 
mentation of his orders by a subordinate 
jurisdiction. At the same time, each jurisdic- 
tion insists on its rights. To an extent, the 
ruler must accept the autonomy of his depen- 
dents. But since his own position requires the 
collection of taxes in money and kind, he 
must also control their jurisdictions. This 
uncertainty of power lay at the root of the 
protracted feuds which fill the annals of 
pre-modern history. 

Externally, a traditional society which is 
rent by such uncertainties, is threatened also 
by uncertain boundaries. For us this is a 
difficult point to grasp, as we are used to 
nation-states with clearly defined frontiers. 
But frontiers are not easily determined if 
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territorial holdings are at the same time more 
or less autonomous jurisdictions. The border- 
areas of a kingdom will use the bargaining 
advantages of their location to increase the 
rights they enjoy from the king. These territo- 
ries are a tempting prize for the king’s rivals. 
As a result, the king’s rule over the area may 
be precarious. Moreover, territorial and juris- 
dictional units are often widely scattered 
owing to the vagaries of inheritance, grants, 
and alliances, so that not only adjacent areas 
but even the same area may enjoy a variety of 
rights and owe allegiance to different. rulers. 
Under these conditions it is often possible for 
territorial jurisdictions to break away when 
this appears politically promising. There are 
many instances in which the area between two 
rulers is not marked by a frontier line, but by 
a disputed jurisdiction. 

Where the fortunes of men wax and wane 
with the fortunes of the house to which they 
belong, victory or defeat in jurisdictional 
feuds bears directly on the well-being of the 
individual. That well-being depends in large 
part on the size and productivity of land- 
holdings and on the degree to which political 
authorities can exact tributes in money or 
kind. Patriarchal jurisdictions are engaged, 
therefore, in efforts to better their holding vis 
á vis their relatives and neighbors as well as in 
contests with the ruler over the amount and 
kind of tribute to be paid. In the absence of 
stable frontiers, this arena of internal contest 
stands exposed to intrusions from the outside. 


C. Concluding Considerations 


The internal struggle over wealth, status, 
and authority was exposed to foreign influ- 
ences in new ways in the transition from 
pre-modern to modern social structures. The 
social structure of the earlier period was 
characterized not only by uncertain frontiers, 
but also by a firm subordination of intel- 
lectual life to Church and State. Then fron- 
tiers became more clearly defined, national 
consciousness increased, and the earlier 
world-view was challenged by men of ideas 
who became a social force in their own right. 
In his interpretation of the origin of capital- 
ism, Marx emphasized the “primitive accumu- 
lation of capital” through overseas expansion 
and land-enclosures at home. In these and 
related developments Weber emphasized the 
rise of “rational calculation” as the character- 
istic which distinguished modern from earlier 
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types of capitalism. Both writers acknowl- 
edged, but did not focus attention on the 
material transformation of intellectual life 
itself. Yet, the invention of printing, the 
development of science, and the growth of 
secular learning brought about a cukural 
mobilization which had a direct bearing on 
the social structure of early modern societies. 

This impact of cultural mobilization 
tended to be obscured in nineteenth century 
Europe. The modern study of inequality 
began with the Scotch Moralists, St. Simon, 
and Marx. From their vantage-point, and 
within clearly defined national frontiers, it 
was plausible to consider “society” in iso- 
lation from other societies, and thus ignore 
their international setting. Inequality could be 
interpreted largely in internal economic terms, 
when the societies involved looked back on 
centuries of expansion overseas and were in 
the forefront of the modern, industrial and 
democratic revolutions. Against this view, | 
maintain that change is not only internal toa 
society. The age of exploration and with still 
greater impact the industrial and poli-ical 
revolutions of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries altered the international environ- 
ment of most societies. Once any of these 
transformations had been initiated by a coun- 
try, that country became an object of emula- 
tion elsewhere. Intellectuals and governments 
play a key role in this emulation and adapta- 
tion. With the model of another country 
before them, they seek to overcome the 
political and social backwardness of their own 
country, if not to rival the model itself. This 
demonstration effect of expansion and revolu- 
tion did not exist in the earlier period and has 
gone far to break up pre-modern structures of 
inequality — even in countries which retained 
their political and economic independence. 

I want to retain the questions posed by the 
Marxian study of inequality, but I do not 
believe in the Marxian answers. As both Lenin 
and Weber pointed out, it is necessary to 
distinguish structural tendencies from the 
capacity to organize effectively. | 

I do not believe that social strata or classes 
are nation-wide phenomena. This would be 
the case only if all differences arising from 
familial affiliation were erased. We know that 
this has not been the case, and today there is 
no reason to assume that it is the wave of the 
future. 

I do not believe that social classes and 
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status-groups can be studied satisfactorily by 
attention to a single society, that such groups 
are unaffected by events beyond a country’s 
frentiers. This assumption is unwarranted 
both because ties across national frontiers 
have developed out of common religious or 
ethnic affiliations, and because conquest, po- 
litical contro], and the diffusion of techniques 
and ideas have had a major impact on the 
social structure of many countries. 

Marx assumed that the “infinite fragmenta- 
tion of interest and rank” would give way to a 
po.arization of classes in the course of capital- 
ist development. In this he relied on the 
homogenizing impact of exploitation and 
“egotistical calculation.” Today we lack this 
capacity for strategic simplification, but we 
lack also its attendant illusions.°® 

Much modern social thought retains its 
umbilical cord to Marx. I do not think the 
study of inequality and social structure will 
advance much until this cord is cut and Marx’s 
insights are used irrespective of their doctrinal 
and political involvements. This paper is an 
effort in this direction. 





$ One reason why the ‘fragmentation of interest 
and rank” continues is that social structures “once 
they have come into being. . .perpetuate themselves, 
even when the social conditions that created them 
have disappeared” (Schumpeter, 1951:144-5). Oddly 
enough, this historical perspective has also disap- 
peared from the Marxist tradition (Loewenthal, 
19€9:23-4), 
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A causal model of the influence system of local communities is proposed. Our major departure 
from previous research is the way we conceptualize the influence system and tFe other variables 
of the model: namely, as characteristics of the relationships of pairs of elie members. The 
influence system is operationalized by a smallest space analysis of the path distances among 
elite members, the original path distances being derived from a question aszing with whom 
members discussed community politics. Businesz/professional relationships and common 
membership in a religious community, a political party or a governmental body are treated as 
exogenous variables, and value homophyly and informal social relationships as intervening 
variables. The model is tested with data from an elie study of Altneustadt, a snall city in West 
Germany. The final, empirically derived model demonstrates that the informed social structure 
plays the principal role in channeling effects from exogenous variables to the community 


influence structure, 


INTRODUCTION 


n an earlier paper, Laumann and Pappi 

(1973) developed a general structuralist 

framework for analyzing community in- 
fluence systems based on Parsonsian assump- 
tions about the nature of social systems. They 
then attempted to demonstrate its utility in 
studying the community elite structure of a 
small city in the Rhineland. The central 
objective in that paper was to develop a 
methodology reasonably faithful to the theo- 
retical assumptions at the same time that it 
yielded an empirically accurate, structural 
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following people: Professors Paul Siegel, University 
of Michigan, Otis Dudley Duncan, University of 
Arizona, and David McFarland, University of Chica- 
go, and our research assistants, Richard Senter, John 
Blair, William Roy, and Daniel Ayres at the Center 
for Research on Social Organization, University of 
Michigan. Financial support from the following 
organizations is gratefully acknowledged: Landesamt 
fur Forschung im Ministerium fir Wissenschaft und 
Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen and the 
National Science Foundation (GS-32002). 


description of the community influence sys- 
tem. Once the set of influential positions in 
community affairs and their incumbents had 
bezn identified, the structure of the influence 
system was defined as the persisting pattern of 
relationships that linked positions (or incum- 
bents) to one another, disectly and indirectly. 
A direct link between tw> positions was said 
to exist when one or the other incumbent 
reported a high frequency of communication 
about community affairs with the other. By 
using a graph theoretic approach (cf. Harary 
et al.,. 1965), both direct and indirect links 
were taken into accoun“ in calculating the 
pach distances between every pair of incum- 
bents. Treating the matrix of path distances as 
ordinal-level proximity estimates of the rela- 
tiv2 distances among positions, we used small- 
est space analysis to portray the pattern of 
interrelationships graphicelly. Assuming that 
the resulting Euclidean representation of the 
community influence structure reasonably ap- 
proximates its “true” structure, we will at- 
tempt in this paper to extend the earlier 
anclysis by developing a general causal model 
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of the determinants of such structures and 
then evaluate its adequacy for our case study. 
To accomplish these objectives, we have 
had to reorient our approach to the problem 
from that found in the literature. Convention- 
al study of community elites has focused on 
the characteristics of individual elite members, 
however identified, either contrasting their 
distributions on some characteristics with 
those of the community at large or con- 
trasting the composition of opposition groups 
in the elite (e.g., Hunter, 1953; Dahl, 1961; 
D’Antonio et al., 1961). But in using individ- 
ual elite members as the units of analysis, one 
loses sight of the central sociological questions 
regarding the structure of relations among 
individual actors. While the theoretical litera- 
ture has usually been quite clear that the 
relationships among actors, rather than the 
actors themselves, are the objects of special 
concern (e.g., Blau, 1964; Nadel, 1957; Cart- 
wright, 1965), remarkably little empirical 
research has taken off from that premise, 
especially in community power studies.’ 


We propose, therefore, to take as the unit 
of analysis the distance between a pair of 
points (i.e., elite incumbents), as estimated in 
our smallest space solution. (Note here that, 
in general, we will be speaking of n(n) 
interpoint distances, where n equals the num- 
ber of elite members.) The general problem 
then is predicting the relative distances among 


! There have, of course, been many sociometric 
studies of community elites; but the usual purpose 
of such strategies has been limited to identifying the: 
clique memberships of individuals. Once identified, 
the coalitional structure is typically used as a 
descriptive framework for discussing the activities of 
the elite in specific controversies. Despite starting 
from a relational framework, such discussions typi- 
cally return to the individual elite members as the 
focal analytic unit (but see Kadushin [1968] for an 
important exception to this generalization). In an 
interesting, methodologically innovative study, 
Linton Freeman (1968) and his associates used a 
factor analytic approach to the problem of clustering 
individual elite actors, organizations or issues on the 
basis of their differing involvement in common 
community concerns. While bearing on our concerns, 
their approach concentrated primarily on a tech- 
nique for clustering individuals or organizations by 
some underlying commonalities. Their subsequent 
discussion attempting to account for the occurrence 
of specific clusters was handled almost entirely on an 
ad hoc, “common sense” basis. We hope to propose 
here a more general framework for describing the 
structuring principles that undergird elite influence 
systems. 
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all pairs of incumbents as a function of other 
attributes of the pairs of incumbents. The 
crucial question in such a strategy is how to 
measure attributes or variable characteristics 
of relationships between incumbent pairs. 


A GENERAL CAUSAL MODEL FOR THE 
COMMUNITY INFLUENCE 
STRUCTURE 


Figure 1 represents our path model of the 
determinants of the community affairs struc- 
ture (CA), which we assume is our best 
estimate of the “true” community influence 
structure.” The business-professional structure 
(BP) represents objective interest differentia- 
tion in a community. This operationalization 
emphasizes occupational and sector-specific 
interests compared, for instance, with class 
interests. For each individual elite member, 
we determined the three others in the elite 
whom he contacted most often in performing 
his primary institutional responsibilities. For 
example, businessmen tended to report other 
businessmen and governmental officials. But 
even here we found differences in the choices 
of the business community, based on firm 
size, buying-selling relationships, industrial 
type, and capital requirements. Religious lead- 
ers, on the other hand, typically reported 
other religious and lay leaders of the same 
faith, as was the case for other institutional 
sectors. Thus, a pair of actors with a relatively 
small interpoint distance in the BP structure 
compared to a pair with a larger interpoint 
distance are assumed to have more shared 
(common) institutional activities and con- 
cerns. 

Most community analysts, whether Marxist 
or functionalist, have argued that objective 
interests in a community should influence the 
Structure of the community influence system 
since different interests often present con- 
flicting claims on scarce community resources. 
The implication is that the nearness of objec- 
tive interests should be reflected in the near- 


*This paper will discuss three such models. The. 


first portrays our expectations based on our ‘“‘the- 
ory” of the process by which community in- 
fluence structures are determined (Figure 1). The 
second (not drawn) is a heuristic model which 
contains all possible paths in a just-identified model 
to be discussed. Finally, the third model is derived 
from our empirical analysis that indicates certain 
paths are too small substantively to warrant inclu- 
sion (Figure 2). 


b 
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ness of people who represent these or related 
interests. Conversely, when the objective in- 
terests of interest groups are opposed, their 
representatives should stand farther apart in 
the community influence structure. Accord- 
ingly, we have drawn an arrow directly from 
BP to CA, reflecting our hypothesis of a direct 
effect of BP on CA. 

Similarities in actors’ institutional tasks 
and responsibilities have often been shown to 
lead to similarities in their value orientations 
and world views (or value homophyly, cf. 
Newcomb, 1961; Perrucci and Pilisuk, 1970). 
Dissimilar activities, on the other hand, should 
lead to dissimilar (but not necessarily con- 
flicting) value orientations. Big businessmen, 
for example, are expected to develop common 
definitions of situations and views of the 
world that set them apart from small business- 
men, religious, educational, or political lead- 
ers. These latter groups are expected to differ 
from one another as well. We thus postulate a 
positive direct effect of a pair’s proximity in 
the business-professional structure (BP) on 
that pair’s proximity on a set of value-orienta- 
tions (VAL) of special relevance to communi- 
ty affairs. Moreover, similar value positions 
should directly effect a pair’s proximity in the 
community affairs structure. Following this 
reasoning, we show a direct effect of VAL on 
CA in Figure 1. 

Whom one selects for a partner for infor- 
mal social activities and more intimate rela- 
tionships is expected to reflect both common 
institutional (or instrumental) activities that 
bring them together and similar value orienta- 
tions. The nearness of a pair in terms of their 
informal relations (SOC) should, in turn, 
effect their relative proximity as potential 
coalition partners in the community affairs 
network. Hence, we postulate direct effects of 
BP and VAL on SOC, and of SOC on CA in 
Figure 1. 

But the development of informal! relations 
between two actors is not simply a function 
of shared instrumental activities. It should 
also reflect similarities in ascriptively assigned 
characteristics, such as common religious pref- 
erences, length of residence in the communi- 
ty, and other shared particularistic characteris- 
tics, some of which may be potent sources of 
value differences in the community (cf. 
Laumann, 1966, 1973). Hence, we postulate a 
positive direct effect of religious similarity 
(REL) on the informal social structure (SOC) 
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BP = business-profeasional etructure 

REL =» religious simtlarity/disasmilarity 

GOV = governmental structive 

POLAF a political affiliation sinuilarity/diesimiiarity 
VAL = value sinmilarity/diasiniarity 

SOC = informal social relations structure 

CA = community affairs structure 


Figure 1. Path Model of the Community In- 
fluence Structure. 


and value homophyly (VAL). 

Every community has a distinctive pattern 
of groupings of governmental actors as a result 
of legal arrangements that specify how such 
governmental units as the city council, may- 
or’s office, and county executive office are to 
be constituted, what their formal relationships 
are to be, and which units have authority to 
make what binding decisions. Councilmen of 
the opposition party, for example, must serve 
on the same city council with majority party 
members, and have formal relationships with 
the mayor and city administrator. We would, 
therefore, expect that the relative prox- 
imities of pairs of actors in the CA structure is 
a nction of whether they shared 
formal positions in the governmental system 
(GOV). By the same logic, pairs of actors 
sharing identical political party affiliations 
(POLAF) are expected to be in closer prox- 
imity in the CA structure than pairs of actors 
of different political party persuasions. 

As is conventional in path diagrams of 
causal models, all independent variables for 
which we offer no hypothesis regarding their 
causal ordering are connected by double- 
headed arrows indicating that the extent to 
which the variables are empirically intercorre- 
lated will be taken as given. 

The remaining sections of the paper will be 
concerned, first, with describing the com- 
munity context in which the data were 
gathered, second, with describing how we 
propose to measure the variables in the causal 
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model sketched in this section, and finally, 
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the Altbiirger, who maintain a dominant, but 


with presenting the results of applying this increasingly insecure political coalition.’ 


model to our case study of Altneustadt. 
THE COMMUNITY CONTEXT: ALTNEUSTADT 


Altneustadt is a town of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants which is not dominated by a nearby 
larger city. The town is in rich farming 
country and serves the needs of a large 
agricultural hinterland. It is the district (coun- 
ty) headquarters for a range of government 
agencies with a correspondingly large number 
of public officials and bureaucrats. It also has 
a number of small and intermediate light 
manufacturing plants owned by local business- 
men. Thus, the town has long had a fairly 
diversified, mainly “middle-class” occupation- 
al composition. About fifteen years ago, the 
state government decided to build one of 
Germany's largest natural science research 
centers In Altneustadt. This center is now the 
largest and most important employer in the 
community.. 

The Research Center brought a major 
migration of people to Altneustadt. Approx- 
imately one third of the inhabitants are 
Neublirger, with status characteristics greatly 
different from those of the Altbiirger. Being 
for the most part university-educated and 
highly salaried workers, often of urban origin, 
the Neublirger have strong cosmopolitan 
values and perspectives. In addition, they tend 
to be Protestants while the Altbiirger are 
predominantly Catholics. These basic differ- 
ences in world views and life styles have led to 
many conflicts and tensions related to accom-: 
modating (if not assimilating) the newcomers. 
These conflicts have resulted in clearly delin- 
eated and perceived coalitions and interest 
structures which provide the setting for a 
study of “status” as opposed to “class” 
politics (cf. Lipset, 1963), since most major 
groups share ‘middle-class’? socloeconomic 
status behavior and styles of life. 

Of particular interest is the fact that the 
SPD (German Social Democratic Party), a 
party historically rooted in a working-class 
and predominantly Marxist world view, has 
been co-opted by the Neubiirger as the vehicle 
for expressing their urban, secular, middle- 
class demands for social change in Altneu- 
stadt. Natural scientists and engineers have 
not been traditional recruits for the SPD. The 
Christian Democratic Union (CDU) has 
proved to be a reliable vehicle of control for 


MEASUREMENT OF THE VARIABLES 
IN THE CAUSAL MODEL 


All the variables in the causal model are 
meant to describe the relative distances among 
all possible pairs of influentials, in contrast to 
the more conventional analysis which seeks to 
characterize such attributes of individuals as 
their ages, socloeconomic statuses, or religious 
preferences. Since forty-five influentials were 
in Altneustadt’s elite structure, we shall need 
to estimate (5) = 990 interpoint distances for 
each structure.’ 

The dependent variable, community affairs 
structure (CA), is the 990 Euclidean inter- 
point distances derived from the smallest 
space solution based on the matrix of path 
distances described in Laumann and Pappi 
(1973:219-23).5 The estimates of the inter- 


>For a more extended description of the occupa- 
tional and religious differences in the community 
and a comparison of its occupational, socloeconom- 
ic, and demographic compositions with other cities 
in the region, see Pappi (1973). For a detailed 
description of the theoretical rationale and empirical 
procedures used to identify community influentials 
and describe the business-professional, social, and 
community affairs elite structures, see Laumann and 
Pappi (1973). 


“In the business-professional structure, we had 
complete information on only forty-one influentials. 
Consequently, there were only 820 interpoint dis- 
tances in this structure. 


*We have not performed statistical tests of 
significance because they are inappropriate when 
dealing with a population universe. Readers who 
might wish to do so should bear in mind that the 
n({n-1)/2 interpoint distances do not constitute an 
equivalent number of independent observations. 
Professor David D. McFarland of the University of 
Chicago, whom we consulted regarding appropriate 
degrees of freedom, responded as follows: 

Insofar as I am aware, there exists no sampling 

theory applicable to the present context, and 

hence no statistical basis for performing signifi- 
cant tests at all, let alone formulae for appropri- 
ate degrees of freedom. In any’ case, there is 
considerable redundancy among the n(n-1)/2 = 
990 interpoint distances among n = 45 
points lying in a two-dimensional Euclidean 
space. From the 2n = 90 coordinates, one could 
deduce not only all of the 990 interpoint 
distances, but also certain additional information 
such as the 45 distances of the various points 
from the origin of the coordinate system. Thus, 
even if one were able to obtain the necessary 
sampling theory, the appropriate degrees of 
` freedom would be something less than 90, and 
nowhere near 990. 
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point distances in the business-professional 
structure (BP) and social structure (SOC) are 
the Euclidean distances for these two struc- 
tures, also described there. 

Although the political party affiliation 
(POLAF), religious similarity (REL), and for- 
mal governmental (GOV) structures represent 
quite different attributes of the relationships 
among pairs of influentials, they may be 
treated together here, as we adopted the same 
strategy for describing each. First, we created 
a 45-by-45 matrix, each row and cor- 
responding column of which referred to a 
particular influential. Then we entered a “O” 
for each pair of influentials who were of the 
same political party affiliation (Christian 
Democratic Union, Social Democratic Party, 
Free Democratic Party, or None) and a “1” 
for each pair whose political party preferences 
differed. A similar matrix was constructed for 
the religious similarity structure where “O”’ 
indicated a pair sharing a religious preference 
(Catholic, Protestant, or None) and “1”, a 
pair differing in religious preferences. Finally, 
fer the formal governmental structure, we 
coded a “O” for a pair of influentials who 
were members of the same governmental 
body, such as the City Council or County 
Council, and a “1” if they did not have a 
legally required relationship. For example, all 
members of the City Council, regardless of 
thelr party memberships and personal prefer- 
ences, must have some dealings with one 
another as well as with the City Manager and 
Mayor. The Mayor and City Manager in turn 
must have interaction with the County Man- 
ager and State Representative, while the 
County Manager must interact with the 
elected County Council. (Note that only those 
members of the City and County Councils 
who were regarded as especially consequential 
and part of the top set of influentials were 
included among the forty-five influentials.) 

Our operationalization of these structures 
is admittedly crude since the dichotomous 
variables suppress considerable variation in the 
degree to which any two influentials are (a) 
involved together in political party or religious 
affairs, or share common orientations, and {b) 
constrained to interact in the context of their 
formal governmental responsibilities. Never- 
theless, we believe that these structures do 
describe major channeling mechanisms by 
which influentials come to be linked. The 
matrices indicate, however imperfectly, three 
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important hypothetical constructs—the as- 
criptive and politically grounded solidarities 
in the community elite and the formally 
established institutions of community deci- 
sion-making. 

It has often been argued that consensual 
relationships are facilitated when individuals 
share common values, beliefs and attitudes, 
and are hindered when they do not (cf. 
Laumann, 1973, for a review of the extensive 
literature on this point). Value homophyly, 
the term we shall use to refer to the variable 
degree of value, attitude, and belief similarity 
or congruence between two individuals, may 
promote or prevent a social relationship, 
depending on the type cf relationship being 
considered. Obviously, high value homophyly 
is not required in a highly instrumental 
relationship, such as a business transaction 
between a buyer and seller. Homophyly in- 
creases in importance as the relationship 
becomes more intimate. Homophyly can be 
assessed for a large array of attitudes and 
beliefs. But only some of these are ever 
relevant for a given interactional context. 
That is, while intimacy may require homo- 
phyly in several value and attitude areas, the 
relationship between twc individuals may not 
be seriously impaired if they happen to 
disagree on matters unrelated to their mutual 
transactions. In short, value homophyly is 
multifaceted and multidimensional in nature; 
and care must be taken to reflect this fact 
when measuring it. 

With such considerations in mind, we tried 
to specify a range of social, political, and 
economic values and attitudes that, we hoped, 
were both salient and meaningful to individual 
elite members and hence relevant to the 
formation or avoidance of ties among them. 
Following Parsons’ classic distinctions among 
the four functional problems confronting 
every social system (cf. Parsons, 1961), we 
identified four attitude items or scales that 
tapped an issue in each of the four functional 
domains. First, for the “‘adaptive” or econom- 
ic issue, we ascertained the respondent’s posi- 
tion on a much discussed issue in Germany 
todzy—co-determination (Mitbestimmung), 
that is, whether workers should be allowed to 
participate in manageria? decision-making. 
Second, with respect to the priorities among a 
set of competing goals or objectives toward 
which the community should be moving 
(“goal-attainment” in the AGIL scheme), fac- 
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tor scores were assigned to each respondent 
such that a high score reflected a high 
commitment to the encouragement of Altneu- 
stadt’s economic growth and expansion and a 
low score indicated a high priority assigned to 
the objective of administrative efficiency in 
the operations of the local government. Third, 
several items were combined into an index of 


social egalitarianism (Duke, 1967) (“‘integra- 


tive” primacy in the AGIL scheme) that was 
intended to tap the respondent’s attitude 
toward a key aspect of social and class 
stratification. Persons with high scores be- 
lieved that existing social inequalities in the 
distribution of income and occupational pres- 
tige in Germany were justified; while persons 
with low scores did not. Finally, several items 
were combined into an index of traditional 
familism (“pattern-maintenance” primacy). 
Persons with low scores supported traditional 
conceptions of family roles and obligations; 
while persons with high scores did not. These 
four attitudes were only modestly intercor- 
related, usually considerably below .25. For 
purposes of subsequent analysis, each attitude 
scale was trichotomized into high, moderate, 
and low scores. 

We were interested in assessing the relative 
value homophyly of each pair of influentials, 
treating value homophyly as a multidimen- 
sional attribute. To this end, we submitted the 
data matrix consisting of the forty-five elite 
members as rows and the four attitude items 
as the columns to a multidimensional scalo- 
gram analysis (MSA-IID (cf. Lingoes, 
1973: Laumann and House, 1970) which 
plots the respondents in an Euclidean space, 
their relative locations reflecting the similarity 
of their attitudes. That is, persons having 
similar attitudes in all four domains will be 
located close together; while those with dis- 
similar attitudes will be far apart. The com- 
puter routine found a satisfactory two- 
dimensional solution with a coefficient of 
alienation of only .02. We will use the 
Euclidean interpoint distances from this MSA 
space as our estimate of value homophyly 
(VAL) among influentials. 


ESTIMATING THE MODEL 


The central hypotheses concern the de- 
pendence of the community affairs network 
on other networks and similarities or differ- 
ences among elite pairs. It is intuitively useful 
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to think of the measures of business/profes- 
sional contacts, informal social contacts, and 
contacts in governing bodies as probabilities 
(or relative rates) of information and in- 
fluence flow between pairs of influentials. 
These contact measures ultimately derive 
from reports of actual interaction, but the 
proximity scores based on these reports re- 
flect likelihoods, since all pairs are assigned a 
distance, whether they have direct contacts in 
real life or not. 

All the predictor structures are assumed to 
exist prior in_time to the CA network. They 
facilitate and “direct” its formation. Social 
ties (SOC) are also seen to be aided by 
common objective interests, similar values, 
and opportunities for frequent meeting.. The 
social network is, therefore, assumed to de- 
pend on networks measuring those factors. 
Finally, political and social attitudes (VAL) 
are shaped and honed by economic position 
and political affiliation, and to a lesser extent 
by religious affiliation. Consequently, value 
homophyly is postulated to depend on these 
variables. 

Although networks may have reciprocal 
impact on each other (e.g., mutual concern 
and conversation about a city issue may 
strengthen a friendship), we shall explore here 
only a recursive system. This “one-way” 
vision of relationships may be incomplete, but 
the hypothesized directions included da enjoy 
theoretical support. Because even the recur- 
sive model proposed may be incomplete, we 
have adopted a heuristic approach, which 
permits some changes in the model based on 
its empirical exploration. 

With successive dependent variables, a path 
analytic solution is appropriate (Duncan, 
1966). It permits us to do more than account 
for variation and discuss partial coefficients 
since we can explore the “routing” of causes 
through direct and indirect effects. We must, 
however, assume additive, linear relations 
among the variables. There is no evidence that 
these assumptions are unreasonable. 

In the path analytic model, we must, in 
addition, assume that (i) each disturbance 
term is uncorrelated with included predeter- 
mined variables in its structural equation. This 
is sufficient for determining the model’s iden- 
tification. Further assumptions are that (ii) 
each disturbance {s uncorrelated with ex- 
cluded predetermined variables and (iif) with 
other disturbances. These assumptions allow 
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us to utilize ordinary least squares (OLS) in an 
overidentified model (Goldberger, 1970). Be- 
cause our data are for a universe, we are not 
concerned with the additional features of 
these assumptions (unbiased estimates from 
(i) and minimum-variance coefficients from 
(iii)), which are appropriate for sampled data. 
If zero-order correlations among variables are 
not reproduced by the model, then the second 
and third assumptions are not correct and the 
size of those relationships can be estimated. 
The correlation of a disturbance with ex- 
cluded predetermined variables is serious, 
since it suggests that the researcher should add 
a path in his model, which he expected to be 
zero. Correlated residuals are less worri- 
some: they reflect an omitted variable (or 
variables) with effects beyond those of the 
included predetermined variables for the two 
dependent variables in question. The re- 
searcher may have some idea what these 
absent predictors are, but have no good 
measure of them in his data. We shall evaluate 
the assumptions for our final model below. 
We began with a just-identified model] (not 
shown): CA was regressed on the six pre- 
dictor structures, SOC on five, and VAL on 
four. Paths less than .05 were dropped—a 
criterion of substantive significance, not statis- 
tical significance. This resulted in deleting the 
paths p71, P72, Ps3, and ps4 (see Table 1 for 
names of X;’s). The remaining model (Figure 
2) is overidentified in two of the three 
structural equations (those with CA and VAL 
as dependent variables). (The rule used for 





Ness 


a see text for desoription of variables, 


Figure 2. Path Diagram Showing Dependence of 
Community Affairs Network on Predictor Net- 
works@ 


* Alternatively, he might be able to find a variable 
correlated with the excluded predictor in question 
and include it, if it provides a more reasonable stery 
than the excluded predictor. 
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overidentification is: The number of pre- 
determined variables exceeds the number of . 
explanatory variables included in the struc- 
tural equation.’) For CA, there are six prede- 
termined variables (X,;—X,) but only four 
predictors appear in the equation (ignoring 
the residual X,): 


X7 = P73X3 t+ P74X4 t+ PasXs t pr 6 Xe 
T Prury.- (1) 


For VAL, there are four predetermined vari- 
ables (X;—X,) but only two predictors in the 
equation: 

Xs = Ps1Xı + Ps2X2 + PswXw. (2) 
The equation for the social network (SOC) is 
just-identified, with all predetermined vari- 


ables included (VAL is predetermined with 
respect to SOC): 


Ag = Por Xi + Pe2X2 + Pe3Xa t Pe4Xa 


+ PesXs t PoyXy. (3) 


This model was estimated by OLS, under the 
assumptions above. f 

Table 1 presents the correlation matrix for 
all variables. Path analysis uses this as its 
initial data and splits each utilized correlation 
into direct effects, indirect effects, and un- 
analyzed components (involving correlations 
among the left-most set of predetermined 
varizbles). The larger a positive correlation is, 
the more similar the two networks are. Infor- 
mal social contacts are strongly associated 
with community affairs and business-profes- 
sional contacts. The social network also ap- 
pears moderately related to religious, political, 
and value similarities. Business-professional 
tles and political similarity are also strongly 


7A variety of renderings of the identification rule 
exist, depending on the author’s definition of an 
“identified” model and whether the conditions are 
only necessary ones or both necessary and sufficient. 
The rule used here for overidentified models is a 
necessary condition only; and in econometric terms, 
it is an order condition. It appears in Duncan, Haller, 
Portes (1971). (There it is used for nonrecursive 
modals, but the rule is equally applicable to our 
recursive ones.) Other counting rules are discussed in 
Johnston (1972), Mason and Halter (1971), and 
Wonnacott and Wonnacott (1970). 
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Table 1. 


— — = = 1 AR RENIN e e e Te 


CA X, | .458 195 241 
soc X, . 384 .296 
BP X, .164 
VAL X, 
GOV % 
REL oe 
POLAF | X: 


3A11 correlations involving BP are 
four persons. 


related, suggesting both initial recruitment of 
persons of similar political persuasions: to 
related economic and professional positions 
and/or reinforcement (or inculcation) of simi- 
lar political attitudes among persons sharing 
similar institutional responsibilities. All but 
two correlations are positive. In general then, 
proximity in one arena of behavior, attitudes, 
and social contacts implies proximity in 
Others. But the two exceptions are also 
suggestive. Similar political affiliations and 
value homophyly are essentially unrelated to 
shared governmental positions. This result 
suggests the degree to which pluralism is 


118 
-012 
sO Ge 
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Correlation Matrix for Proximity Structures? 





Var | soc BP VAL GOV REL  POLAF Range 


-154 


.240 .220 .03 -2.01 
.317 439 | .01 -2.13 
151 2335 .01 -2.03 
043 130 .001-1.45 
.027 ~-.018 0-1 
„234 N-1 
0-1 





based on 820 pairs, due to missing data for 
Other correlations are hased on 990 cases, 


followed in filling government positions. 

The paths in Figure 2 can be calculated by 
expressing the three equations in terms of 
known correlations (ryj) and paths (pj) (equiv- 
alent to standardized partial regression coeffi- 
clents). The several sets of simultaneous equa- 
tions are solved for p;;, and the residual paths 
are then computed. (See Duncan [1966] and 
Land [1969] for examples of this sequence.) 
Table 2 shows the AET a path 
regression coefficients and the (standardized) 
path coefficients (Land, 1969: 8). (Standard 
errors are not reported since the data 
represent a universe.) Since several variables in 








Table 2, Path Regression Coefficients and Path Coefficients for the Model 
Variable No. Path Reg. Coeff.# Path Coeff.> Dependent 
Variable 

Soc Xe 289 “Ore CA 

VAL Xe .120 hey CA 

.262 215 SOC 

BP X; nico Pe VAL 

~241 218 Soc 

POLAF X3 .958 985 VAL 

244 292 Soc 

REL X, 075 114 CA 

172 204 soc 

GAV Xy 111 -108 CA 

.118 Soc 


®Unstandardized. 


Octandardized. 
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the model derive from smallest-space plots, 
the unstandardized coefficients do not tell 
how change in proximity in one structure 
affects proximity in another. The standard- 


ized coefficients resolve the problem of vary-, 


ing units of the variables, but they do not ease 
the story-telling. (They show how much of a 
standard deviation in the dependent structure 
changes for one standard deviation change in a 
predictor structure.) Our interest is, therefore, 
in the relative size of effects, their indirect 
and direct components, and the overall fit 
(R?) of the model. 

Table 3 presents direct effects, indirect 
effects, and correlations due to common (or 
associated) causes for all dependent variables 
with their predictors. All zero-order correla- 
tions are closely reproduced—not surprising 
kere, since absent paths are small. (Perfect 
reproduction occurs in a just-identified model 
under assumptions (i) — (iii) above.) The sec- 
and and third assumptions are constrained to 
be adequate because of the heuristic proce- 
dure whereby small paths are deleted. Formal 
evaluation of them (not shown) produces 
small correlations of residuals with excluded 
predictors and other residuals. The assump- 
tions are supported, and we are satisfied with 
the model’s specification. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


= The model explains 24.5 percent of the 
variation in the influence structure of the elite 
in Altneustadt. This is remarkably high, given 
the simplicity of several predictors (e.g., the 
dichotomous measurement of certain simi- 
larities among pairs). 

Assessing direct and indirect effects on CA, 
we note that social ties have the largest effect 
on the community affairs network (.442). 
Most of that effect is direct (.372). Friendship 
offers intimacy and trust, which apparently 
enhance serious discussion of community af- 
fairs. Proximity in the influence network is 
also directly enhanced by value (.127) and 
religious (.114) similarity and by common 
membership in governing bodies (.108). These 
three predictors have small indirect effects, 
mediated by the social network (SOC). 

Business-professional contacts are, by 
themselves, not propitious settings for com- 
munity affairs discussions. But if friendship 
develops or if the pair share common values 
and discover that similarity, business ties 
become an appropriate setting for political 
discussions. Occupational ties do encourage 
social ties, because of the frequent interaction 
and expression of mutual interests they af- 





Table 3. Direct Effects, Indirect Fffects, and Unanalyzed Components of 
Predictors on Nependent Variables 

Dependent Pre- |Direct Indirect Unanalyzed zero-order Difference 
Variable Wictor Effect Effect SUDROTAT Component Fotel Correlation a S 

+,017 

+.016 

-. NNI 

~, 9A] 

900 

-.002 

+.001 

2904 

+.003 

~,N11 

soc !vaL |.215 954 269 ~.001 

| BP .218 2029 247 +, 901 

| POLAF 1.292 918 310 +, 004 

R? = .354/REL i,204 “- 204 oan 

‘GOV .118 -. 003 


118 = 
i i 
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ford. Close, continued work ties foster similar 
values over time. (Clearly, the relation is 
reciprocal since the initiation and persistence 
of close work ties depend somewhat on 
similar values.) The business-professional con- 
tacts in the data, therefore, reflect a selective 
process that has already occurred; and we 
explore only how they affect political contact 
by fostering more similar values. 

The community affairs network represents 
conversations among elite members that have 


political consequences. To the extent that. 


information and persuasion do flow along 
those ties, the network depicts the structure 
of political decision-making in Altneustadt. 
The results for this model demonstrate the 
absence of coalitions among the elite based on 
political, occupational, or religious status. The 
most important factor is informal, social ties, 
which depend somewhat on status and value 
similarities, but not strongly so. Friendship is 
the aid to influence among those with power. 
Exploring the sources of the social (SOC) 
network, we find that business contacts, value 
similarity, religious and political similarity all 
foster friendship ties to a similar degree. The 
role of business contacts was discussed above. 
Similar values are an important precursor of 
friendship (Izard, 1960; Lazarsfeld and Merton, 
1954; Newcomb, 1961). Few friendships per- 
‘sist or become intimate when values differ 
sharply. (A large literature treats the reverse 
effect also: that acquaintance and friendship 
foster more similar values over time. See 
Davis, 1963; Heider, 1958; Homans, 1950; 
Newcomb, 1961; and the review in Lindzey 
and Byrne, 1968). The impact of common 
membership in a governing body on friendly 
relations is small. People are recruited to such 
bodies by a political process. Once there, each 
proceeds to fulfill his mandate. Net of occupa- 
tion and attitude similarities, that common 
membership has only a small effect on friend- 
ship. , 

_ Of interest is the finding of a higher R 
(354) for the social network as a dependent 
variable than for the influence network 
(which includes SOC as Its strongest predic- 
tor). All the predetermined proximity struc- 
tures (BP, POLAF, REL, GOV, VAL) have 
direct effects on the social network: whereas 
only three directly affect the influence net- 


17] 


work. Moreover, the direct effects of REL, 
GOV,, and VAL are greater determinants of 
the social network than they are of the 
influence network. 

Exploring the sources of value similarity 
(VAL), we do not expect the model to be 
highly predictive; and, indeed, the R? is only 
.033. Values are persistent features of an 
individual, slow to change, difficult to state, 
yet pervasive in their behavioral effects. We 
have already discussed how occupational ties 
might foster greater similarity of values, and 
we note the very modest path from BP to 
VAL. Political and religious groups in the 
West recruit people of highly heterogeneous 
backgrounds. Moreover, they do not usually 
require or inculcate broad consensus on politi- 
cal and social attitudes for affiliation. Conse- 
quently, we can anticipate only small effects 
of these affiliations on an individual’s values. 
More relevant to our immediate concerns, 


similar political and religious affiliations can 


be expected to have little effect on the value 
similarity of the pairs. The path solution, in 
fact, shows no effect for common religious 
affiliation, and a barely important effect for 
common political affiliation. Common mem- 
bership in a government body is less persistent 
than the other affiliations and does not induce 
similar values among members. (If anything, it 
should reinforce different ones.) 

Perhaps, in summary, the most striking and 
important disparity between our theoretical 
and empirical model is the empirical absence 
of a direct path from the business-professional 
structure to the community affairs structure. 
At least in this community, all the effect of 
the community’s objective interest differentia- 
tion is exerted indirectly through its effect on 
channelling informal social ties and creating 
value homophyly. Facetiously, we might say 
that this is an empirical instance of Marx and 
Engels’ famous dictum that the government is 
merely the executive committee of the 
bourgeoisie. More specifically, one might spec- 
ulate that the relatively small size of the 
community allows each elite member at least 
in principle the opportunity to meet every 
one else in the elite. But elite systems by their 
nature are small in size relative to their total 
populations and, indeed, are probably a de- 
clining proportion as population size increases 
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(cf. Coleman, 1973). A review of the litera- 
ture on elites of communities of larger size 
(e.g., Hunters study of Atlanta (1953) and 
Banfield’s study of Chicago (1961)) does not 
suggest that formal, institutional ties among 
. elite members predominate over informal ties. 
Perhaps only in highly differentiated com- 
munities with fluid coalitions continually 
changing around disparate issues could we 
expect objective interest directly to affect the 
community affairs structure on the grounds 
that informal ties simply do not have time to 
crystallize in such environments. Such deci- 
sion-making systems would tend to be fairly 
disorganized, unstable, and unpredictable in 
their outcomes. 


SOME FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
AND CAVEATS 


We have proposed an explicit model cf the 
antecedent factors that determine the pattern 
of interrelationships among a set of communi- 
ty influentials acting as community decision- 
makers (what we have called the “community 
affairs influence structure’). Our unit of 
analysis has been elite pairs rather than 
individual influentials. 

In constructing the causal model, we have 
had to make many simplifying theoretical and 
methodological assumptions that will no 
doubt provoke serious disagreements and, 
hopefully, encourage efforts to correct and 
refine them. Certainly, the meaningfu!ness 
and adequacy of the model’s seven variables 
must be evaluated. Unlike the extensive work 
on path models of the status attainment 
process (cf. Hauser, 1970; Duncan, Feather- 
man, Duncan, 1972), no previous work we 
know of has used such measures and cauld, 
therefore, yield assessments of their validity 
and reliability. Beyond a reasonable degree of 
face validity and plausibility for the measures, 
we can only point to Laumann and Pappi’s 
article (1973) to demonstrate the measures’ 
general validity insofar as they could be 
meaningfully related to evidence on the rival 
coalitions and consensus-cleavage lines in 
Altneustadt’s community elite. Even if these 
measures are accepted as valid, we still have 
no estimate of their reliabilities, especially for 
the VAL, BP, SOC, and CA variables. As 
Siegel and Hodge (1968) have quite rightly 
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pointed out, the reliasility of measurement, 
so often ignored in sociological investigations, 
can be important in evaluating and inter- 
preting path models. . 

- Moreover, the seven variables differ in their 
logical status in a number of respects. Perhaps 
the most important diff2rence is whether they 
measure actual and/or potential interaction 
among influentials or similarities among them 
(cf. McFarland and Brcwn, 1973:277, for a 
discussion of this distinction). Four of the 
measures, including BP, SOC, CA, and GOV, 
are based on reported or inferred rates of 
actual interaction berween pairs of in- 
fluentials. The other tiree, including POL, 
REL, and VAL, refer only to similarities in 
group memberships cr value orientations that 
may, of course, induce Higher rates of interac- 
tion but, nevertheless, represent at best only 
“necessary but not sufficient” conditions for 
the emergence of actual interaction links. The 
“similarities” variables measure the opportuni- 
ty for interaction; while the first set of 
variables measures “realized” interaction. 

But surely the greatest problem is the 
causal model itself, with its simple additive, 
linear assumptions. Although all the variables 
have been measured at cne point in time, we 
have postulated a temporal ordering among 
them that some might f.nd questionable. We 
have ignored the obvious possibility of mutual 
or feedback effects between variables. This 
simplification is especialy questionable with 
respect to the relationship between value 
homophyly and the informal social network 
where one might reasonably expect mutual 
influence of friends on va_ue orientations. Our 
model simply postulates a selective effect of 
value homophyly on the choice of partners 
fo: informal interaction. As a first approxi- 
mation, however, we bel:eve that our model 
does represent the usual assumptions, often 
implicit in the literatur2, made about the 
relationships among the variables (e.g., Clark, 
1968: Perrucci and Pilisuk, 1970). 

One could, of course, treat the matter of 
predicting the influential’ proximities as a 
task for a multivariate srediction equation 
which makes no assumptions about the causal 
order of the variables. In such an approach 
one would merely, be concerned with predic- 
ting actual and potential coalition partners— 
the greater the proximity, the higher the 
likelihood of a link being formed in communi- . 
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ty affairs. But from our viewpoint, this is a 
less interesting and demanding theoretical task 
than can be tackled with the path analytic 
approach. 

Obviously much remains to be done in 
developing and evaluating the proposed ap- 
proach. We hope, however, that the results 
reported here show the promise of shifting 
theoretical and research attention away from 
the individual to the relationship as the unit 
of analysis. 
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REVIVAL RELIGION AND ANTISLAVERY POLITICS* 
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Theories to explain empirical relationships between religion and political behavior (or other 
secular behavior) have generally asserted either that such relationships are spurious, explained 
by variations between religious groups in socioeconomic status, or that they are due to group 
identification with a religious community rather than a theology. The proposition that religious 
belief directly affects political attitudes and behavior is here tested with respect to revivals and 
antislavery voting in nineteenth-century Ohio. It has been claimed that revivals preached a new 
doctrine which demanded active opposition to slavery. 

The claim that revivalism had a direct, nonspurious effect on antislavery voting is tested.in a 
multiple regression model which incorporates variables representing social structure, ethnicity, 
denominational membership, and prior political tradition. The effect of revivalism is strong 


despite all controls; the revivals transformed the religious orlentations of those who experienced 
them, and this transformation affected their voting behavior. l 


phenomenal wave of religious revivals 

swept several northern states in the late 

1820’s. The most intense of a series of 
revivals that dated back to Johathan Ed- 
wards’s First Great Awakening, they led many 
unchurched people to a conviction of their 
own sin and their salvation, and were largely 
responsible for the great increase in church 
membership that occurred in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

The revivals were most intense in the area 
that was reaching the end of its first genera- 
tion of settlement, and included upstate New 
York and Ohio and in those days was still 
known as “the West.” Within a decade, this 
area was traversed by antislavery orators who 
conducted revival-style meetings, calling on 
their hearers to confess their sin of complicity 
with slavery and be saved by endorsing aboli- 
tion. Within another decade people in the 
same area were voting for presidential candi- 
dates of an abolitionist party, and antislavery 
activity permeated the area until the Civil 
War. 


*Revised version of a paper presented at the 
American Sociological Association, August, 1973. 
Most of the data used in the study were provided by 
the Inter-University Consortium for Political Re- 
search under a grant from the University of Chicago. 
I wish to acknowledge as well the assistance of 
Gaylord P. Albaugh and Elen Brennan, and the 
comments of Loretta Anawalt, Stuart Bruchey, 
Robert T. Handy, Jonathan Kelley, Duncan MacRae, 
Jr., Paul Ritterband, Donald Scott, and the Ideology 
Group. 


Many scholars have claimed that the re- 
vivals influenced diverse political movements, 
including antimasonry and temperance (Cross, 
1950:115-25, 130-1) and especially the anti- 
slavery movement (Barnes, 1964:3-16; 
Kraditor, 1969:78-108) before the Civil War. 
But no test of the direct effect of the revivals 
on the electorate has been performed. Barnes 
(1964) and Sorin (1971) show that the early 
leaders of political abolitionism were in- 
fluenced by revivals, and argued that their 
abolitionism was due to their sense of reli- 
gious obligation; but the evidence that the 
supporters of antislavery in the electorate had 
been influenced by revivals is only impres- 
sionistic (Cross, 1965:226). 

This paper will argue that the revivals were 
an important cause of antislavery activity— 
that it was specifically the revivals which 
account for differences in voting patterns 
between communities that experienced them 
and communities that did not. The revivals of 
the early nineteenth century, unlike earlier 
revivals, taught a unique religious doctrine 
which implicitly established political obliga- ` 
tions. The doctrine was that man’s salvation 
depended on his developing the right will to 
be saved (in contrast to the doctrine of 
predestination which had earlier dominated 
Calvinism, even in its revivalistic phases), and 
that the man who was saved had an obligation 
to redeem the world. These beliefs led revival- 
ists to demand an activist state and to endorse 
such movements of secular reform in politics 
as antislavery and temperance. The revivals 
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also supplied a powerful emotional experience 
which generated the motivation to act as the 
doctrine demanded. 


RELIGION AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


I argue, therefore, that a particular reli- 
gious belief system, diffused by the revivals, 
made people receptive to the political appeal 
of the antislavery movement, and that the in- 
tensity of the revival experience gave them the 
fervor to act on that belief. This explanation 
is atypical in sociology. Explanations of rela- 
tionships between religious group membership 
and behavior in politics and other spheres of 
life generally fall into three categories: the 
association of religion with other traits, reli- 
gion as a source of group identity, anc reli- 
gious belief systems as a source of deviant val- 
ues and orientations. Of these, the last has 
been invoked least often. 

If a relation between religion and secular 
behavior is explained by the association of 
religion with other traits, then the initial 
relation is spurious. For example, the dif- 
ferent voting behavior and socioeconomic 
attitudes of different religious groups have 
been attributed to the social class composition 
of those groups (Campbell et al., 1960:301-6; 
Allinsmith and Allinsmith, 1948:379-83). Not 
all findings have supported that conclusion 
(Berelson et al., 1954:64-7; Lenski, 
1963 :138-42), but clearly the question should 
be asked: If religious belief has a direct 
influence on such decisions as voting choice, 
there should be a relationship between 
measured variables not explainable by socio- 
economic status alone. 

The second type of explanation, which 
presents religious group membership as a 
source of identity, is probably the most 
common. It attributes such relationships to 
what Lenski calls “communal involvement” in 
a religious group. Religion provides a basis of 
association and common sentiments within 
groups not necessarily related to any beliefs 
that particular religions maintain. A religious 
group can form a segregated communications 
network, developing and transmitting distinc- 
tive norms (Lenski, 1963:335-6). 

Much evidence shows greater unanimity 
within religious groups on political and other 
matters than the social positions of individual 
members would suggest. Furthermore, agree- 
ment with the group norm is greater for 
people more closely identified with the group. 
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In the 1948 election in Elmira, New York, 
Catholics were more likely to vote Democratic 
than Protestants; and Catholics who asserted 
that their religious group was among their 
“most important” identifications were more 
likely to vote Democratic than those for 
whom religious identification was less impor- 
tant (Berelson et al., 1954:67-9). In the 1960 
election, a Catholic candidacy made religious 
group membership especially salient, and its 
effect was again most visible among those who 
felt the strongest identification with the Cath- 
olic community (Converse, 1966:106-9). 

Thus the understanding that religious 
group membership helps determine political 
opinions and behavior need not imply that 
religious belief influences secular attitudes or 
practices. Lenski, in the major American 
study of the relation between religion and 
behavior in other spheres, emphasizes the 
importance of two dimensions of religious 
involvement, associational (church member-: 
ship and activity) and communal (association 
with family and friends of the same religion); 
they are independent of each other, and each 
is influential in certain respects (Lenski, 
1963:18-23). Lenski concludes that “t is 
both dangerous and misleading to suppose 
that theology provides the only basis for 
explaining differences among religious 
groups” (Lenski, 1963 :184). 

So it is, but it would be equally misleading 
to ignore belief as a source of differences. - 
Religions can lead their members to adopt 
particular political attitudes, through explicit 
preaching or by providing distinctive orienta- 
tions which dispose them to accept certain 
secular ideologies (Lipset, 1964:110). This 
third explanation is the one which I believe 
accounts for the relation between revivalism 
and abolitionism in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Geertz defines religion as 


a system of symbols which acts to establish 
powerful, pervasive, and long-lasting moods 
and motivations in men by formulating 
conceptions of a general order of existence 
and clothing these conceptions with such 
an aura of factuality that the moods and 
motivations seem uniquely realistic 
(Geertz, 1966:4). 


Relizion affirms the inescapability of igno- 
rance, pain, and injustice, the characteristic 
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problems of human experience, but at the 
same time denies that they characterize the 
world as a whole (Geertz, 1966:24). This 
denial has two facets: not only do men affirm 
a transcendent reality in interpreting the 
world; they also shape the world to conform 
with that reality. Accepting religion as a 
source of ultimate authority obliges men to 
harmonize the world of their experience with 
the world symbolized in religious behavior 
(Geertz, 1966:28-9, 40-1). 

As Weber puts it, there are “practical 
impulses. for action...founded in the 
psychological and pragmatic contexts of reli- 
gions” (1958a:267). In his studies of religion 
and economic behavior, Weber discusses the 
proposition that religion disposes adherents to 
attempt to transform the world. In The 
Protestant Ethic he describes the practical 
consequences of an ethic of “inner-worldly 
asceticism,” using Calvinism as his major 
example (Weber, 1958b:97, 155-73; 1968, 
II:541-2). Ascetic religions posit - obligations 
for conduct in the secular sphere, for, unlike 
mystical religions, they emphasize not the 
contemplation of God but activity in accord 
with his will. 

The Calvinism Weber analyzed evolved into 
the Calvinism out of which the early nine- 
teenth century revivals arose. It retained the 
ascetic impulse to activity in the world, while 
modifying its doctrines to reinforce that 
impulse and turn it in a political direction. 
The theological orientation of the revivals was 
a decisive influence in the formation of 
political attitudes. 

The theology of the revivals strongly em- 
phasized the free will of man, with two 
important consequences for the fight against 
slavery: first, freedom to work out one’s own 
salvation required freedom in temporal terms; 
therefore, slavery was sinful. Second, the new 
understanding of man’s relation to God im- 
plied that man might take positive steps to rid 
the world of sin in all its manifestations. For 
revival preachers, and for theologians in their 
wake, the revival was intimately related to the 
development of a theology which demanded 
that the saved work to abolish slavery, and 
which in time came to imply that man might 
use the instruments of government for the 
same end. 


TESTS OF THE THEORIES 
The three types of theory described above 
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can be referred to, respectively, as theories of 
spurious relationship, of communal involve- 
ment, and of religious belief.’ Each implies a 
specific prediction for the relationship be- 
tween revivalism and abolitionism. The first 
two predict that controls for certain other 
variables will make the relationship vanish. 
The third predicts that the relationship is 
truly causal and remains even when other 
variables are controlled for. For events more 
than a century past, data to test these 
predictions are available only in aggregate 
form. Therefore, data at the county level will 
be analyzed.” A model can then be proposed 
which permits testing these predictions. 

The first explanation is that any relation- 
ship between religion and political behavior is 
spurious, and therefore will disappear when 
controls for social-structural characteristics of 
voters are applied. The major structural dis- 
tinction in the early nineteenth century was 
between urban and rural residence, and it has 
been found that revivals were a rural phenom- 
enon in New York (Cross, 1950:152-69). 
They were also most common in communities 
settled by people of native stock, especially 
New Englanders who inherited the Puritan 
tradition. The model.to be tested must there- 
fore include estimates of the agricultural 
concentration and of the ethnicity of the 
population. (When assessing the impact of 
cultural differences among Americans of the 
early nineteenth century, it is important to 


l The conceptual distinction among the three 
explanations is not as neat as my presentation 
implies; several mixed cases are theoretical possibil- 
ities. For example, religious belief can affect eco- 
nomic orientations, enabling the believer to achieve a 
class position which affects his political behavior (in 
which case the relation between religion and political 
behavior is not spurious; rather, economic status is 
an intervening variable). Communal involvement can 
itself be interpreted in sacred terms, so that member- 
ship in the group creates religious obligations in 
secular life. Parties of religious defense, formed to 
advance the corporate interests of a religious group 
and supported by the communally involved, may 
also advocate policies dictated by the church's moral 
teaching, such as prohibition or opposition to 
abortion (Rokkan, 1967:389,399). It is the pure 
cases, however, which correspond most closely to 
the interpretations that have been offered of the 
relations between revivalism and antislavery politics. 

7For discussions of the conditions which allow 
one to draw inferences about, individual behavior 
from aggregate data, see Duncan, Cuzzort, and 
Duncan, 1961; Goodman, 1953 and 1959; Ham 
mond, 1973; and Stokes, 1969. 
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treat voters from such different regions of the 
country as New England or the South as 
having different “‘ethnicities.’’) 

The relationship may also be spurious if 
revivalism is highly correlated with the causes 
of antislavery. Donald argues that opposition 
to slavery was itself determined by social 
structural conditions: he argues that abolition- 
ists came from a displaced class, and were 
victims of a status revolution which was 
transferring social and economic leadership 
“from the country to the city, from the 
farmer to the manufacturer, from the preach- 
er to the corporation lawyer” (Danald, 
1966:33). 

Donald’s argument is about abolitionist 
aders, and thus not directly relevant to an 
examination of antislavery activity in the 
electorate as a whole; further, it has been 
strikingly refuted by subsequent studies of 


those leaders (Skotheim, 1965; Sorin, 1971). I. 


include it here, however, for completeness, as 
a possible competing theory to the one I 
propose. It implies that any relation between 
revivalism and antislavery should be expleined 
by their common concentration in rural, 
economically declining areas. The model must 
therefore control for economic growth and 
ruralism. 

Another possible cause of antislavery poli- 
tics from which a spurious relationship might 
arise is prior political tradition. I must show 
that the voting behavior of revival areas in fact 
changed after the revivals. I therefore include 
in the model the vote in an earlier election. If 
the vote for antislavery parties can be explain- 
ed simply by the voting tradition of revival 
counties before antislavery parties came into 
existence, the effect of the earlier election 
should be strong and the effect of revivalism 
should vanish. 

The second and third theories are harder to 
distinguish empirically. Evidence that com- 
munal involvement in a religious or cultural 
group determined voting behavior might also 
support the claim that the salient feature of 
the group was its religious belief. Care mus: be 
taken, therefore; to provide a test which 
distinguishes between the theory of commu- 
nel involvement and the theory of a direct 
effect of religious belief. The first theory 
implies that differences in behavior betwzen 
religious groups are not due to religious belief 
but to in-group association. Such differences 
should therefore be explained by denomina- 
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tional affiliation or ethnicity (as noted above, 
ethnicity refers to sources of internal as well 
as foreign migration).° 

Denominations may be communities of 
belief as well as social communities, so behav- 
ioral differences between them might be due 
to communal involvement or to differences in 
theology. I will show, however, that it is not 
denominational composition but the revivals 
themselves that account for differences in 
county voting behavior. 

Even when controls for social structure, 
cultural origins, and denominational affilia- 
tion are included in the model, revivals should 
continue to show an important relation to - 
antislavery’ political behavior. This theory 
need not imply that any relation between 
these other variables and political behavior 
will vanish; they may exert an independent 
influence. I need only show that, even with 
controls, the direct effect of revivalism con- 
tinues to be important. 


DATA AND PROCEDURES 


Choosing between these three theories re- 
quires a multivariate analysis of voting behav- 
ior, and multiple regression analyses will be 
performed of several aggregatelevel anti- 
slavery votes for the counties of Ohio. Ohio 
was not only an important state in the revival 
movement, but also one of the three states 
(with New York and Massachusetts) where 
pofitical antislavery was most vigorous in the 
two decades before the Civil War. 

The data for the three models fall into 
three categories: demographic characteristics, 
religious behavior, and antislavery political 
behavior. There are two kinds of measure- 
ments of antislavery: membership in Anti- 
Slavery Societies (available only for 1838) and 
votes for third party candidates. The aboli- 
tionist Liberty Party ran candidates for office 
from 1840 to 1846, and its successor the Free 
Soil Party contested elections between 1848 
and 1853. 

Demographic data are available from the 


7Ethnicity variables are already included in the 
model because they are also regarded as causes of 
revivalism itself. The fact that tests of these relations 
(like the relations between antislavery and ruralism) 
are required by more than one alternative theory 
does not create redundancy, since my interest is not 
in choosing between these theories but determining 
whether hypotheses derived from any of them 
disconfirm the religious-belief theory. 
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United States Census, but in many cases I 
must use information only indirectly connect- 
ed to the variables I wish to measure. To 
estimate the size of the agricultural labor 
force, I use the ratio of farms to population in 
1850 (the first year in which the census 
reported the number of farms). The census 
reports the number of foreign-born for 1850, 
but the nativities of internal migrants are first 
reported in 1870 (and then only in part). 
Therefore, 1870 data must be used to indicate 
the pre-war population composition, assuming 
that earlier and later migration followed the 
same pattern. As used below, “percent South- 
ern” refers to the population born in Virginia 
(including West Virginia) and Kentucky, and 
“percent Yankee” refers to the population 
born in New York—probably a valid measure 
of Yankee origins for the area in which New 
Yorkers were concentrated, because most 
New Yorkers who migrated to Ohio were 
Yankees, and most Yankees who migrated 
came from western New York rather than 
directly from New England. To measure rela- 
tive economic expansion I use the population 
increase during the period that intervened 
between the revivals and the flourishing of 
antislavery activity. 

The 1850 census does not report individual 
church membership, but does report the 
“aggregate accommodations” (seating capac- 
ities) of the churches of each denomination. 
These values have been used as estimates of 
the size of church memberships in each 
county, and (for example) “percent Method- 
ist” is the number of Methodist accommoda- 
tions divided by the total population of a 
county. The percent Presbyterian is based on 
combined accommodations of Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches, because these 
together best represent the strength of the 
Presbyterian Church before the abrogation of 
the Plan of Union between the two churches 
in 1837. 

Revivalism itself is measured on the basis 
of incidents reported in the contemporary 
religious press. The orientation of revivalist 
churches to their experience made it impor- 
tant that the news of success be broadcast as 
widely as possible. Many newspapers in gener- 
al circulation in the early nineteenth century 
were sponsored by churches (Hamilton, 
1964), and revivals were therefore among the 
principal events they reported. 

All extant issues of several major religious 
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periodicals of the period were examined for 
the decade 1825-1835, and seven were found 
to contain reports of revivals in Ohio. In some 
cases relatively detailed reports appeared, like 
the following account of a revival in New 
Carlisle, Ohio: 


There were many displays of the gracious 
power of God in animating, comforting 
and engaging God’s people in the good 
work, for truly Zion did travail .... Sixty- 
three were received into the membership of 
the church.... The work was manifestly 
the Lord’s (New York Observer, Novem- 
ber 30, 1830). 


Other accounts merely named the town where 
a revival had occurred; during the years of 
preatest activity, a single issue might carry a 
long list of such towns. The newspaper editors 
of the day carried on an active exchange, and 
papers often reprinted accounts from other 
papers; the one quoted above was reprinted 
from the Cincinnati Christian Journal. 

These reports were tabulated.* To avoid 
duplication, if two or more papers reported a 
revival in any town in the same year, the 
reports were assumed to refer to the same 
event. The 431 reports tabulated were by this 
procedure determined to identify 351 revivals 
in Ohio between 1825 and 1835. While these 
reports undoubtedly fail to provide an exhaus- 
tive count of revivals, the practice of editorial 
exchange probably guarantees that the count 
is not geographically selective—the more so 
because a congregation experiencing a revival 
felt impelled to broadcast the news, so that 
other congregations might profit by the ex- 
ample. The number of events reported in each 
county has been used to estimate the degree 
to which revivalism affected the county. 

Table 1 shuws tne zero-order correla- 
tions among all these variables.* It is evident 


‘In gathering the data on revivalism I have 
received assistance, greatly appreciated, from two 
people: Professor Gaylord Albaugh provided me 
with the relevant sections of his unpublished bibliog- 
raphy of religious journals published in the American 
colonies and nation in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries (a small portion of which has 
been published as Albaugh, 1963-64), and guided me 
in using it. Ellen Brennan performed most of the 
actual task of transcribing the data from the reports 
of revivals in these journals. 

_ *The number of cases is fifty-one. There were 
actually elghty-cight counties in Ohio in 1851, and 
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Table 1. 


1, Revivalism 

2. Percent Yankee 

- Percent foreign 
Farms per capita-.078 


. Percent Southern-.244 


a ws abe tw 
+ 


. Population In- 
crease 1830-1850-.191 


7. Whig 1840 


8., Percent 
Methodist 


9, Percent 
Presbyterian 


10. Anti-Slavery 
Societies 


11. Liberty 1844 
12. Free Soil 1848 
Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


that revivalism and antidavery politics are 
related, even though antislavery is in some 
cases more closely related to demographic 
composition. Multiple regression will te used 
to test whether demographic composition, or 
any other variable, explains the relaticnship 
with revivalism. 

To begin, I consider the antecedents of 
revivalism. Table 2 shows that the conditions 
which favored revivalism in Ohio were not 
identical to those Cross found in New York. 
Yankees in Ohio, as in New York, experianced 
the greatest number of revivals; but revivals 
were not more frequent in the rural areas.° 





the discrepancy is due to the fact that new counties 
had been formed very rapidly during the preceding 
two decades. Therefore, although data for the entire 
state have been used, counties which were subdi- 
vided during the period have been combired to 
produce a consistent set of units of analysis for the 
whole time period. (For details, see Hammond, 
1972:289-90). 

‘The positive effect of the percent foreign-born 
on revivalism is somewhat surprising, but is probably 
axplained by the concentration of the foreign-born 
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Revivalism and Antislavery Politics (correlation coefficients) 
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Table 2 also shows that none of these demo- 
graphic characteristics, nor all of them to- 
gether, do a very good job of explaining 
revivalism—except for their relative concentra- 
tion in Yankee areas, revivals were not re- 
stricted to any one population group of the 
state.” 

If these are the antecedents of revivalism, 
they may also be antecedents of antislavery 
politics and thus explain the relationship 
between the two. In investigating this possi- 
bility I restrict myself to three indicators of 
antislavery: membership in Anti-Slavery Soci- 
eties in 1838, vote for the Liberty Party 





in Cincinnati; Hamilton County, which includes 
Cincinnati, had a third of the state’s foreign popula- 
tion. It was also one of the few non-Yankee counties 
where revivals were frequent, but these revivals did 
not affect the foreign population there to anv great 
degree. 

7 This is probably the section of the analysis most 
affected by the fact that the demographic ‘“anteced- 
ents” are measured for a subsequent point in time, 
fcr Ohio grew rapidly and the distribution of its 
population changed considerably between 1830 and 
1850. 
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Determinants of Revivalism 





Table 2. 

Independent O-order Beta 

Variables r Weight 
Farms per capita ~.078 -,142 
Percent Foreign 236 069 
Percent Southern ~,244 -.171 
Percent Yankee 346 264 
Multiple R? 161 


presidential candidate in 1844, and Free Soil 
presidential vote in 1852. In 1844 the Liberty 
Party won a mere 2.6 percent of the state’s 
vote; by 1852 it had grown to nearly nine 
percent.” These two votes and Anti-Slavery 
Society membership are representative of anti- 
slavery activity in Ohio during three decades.? 

Table 3 presents what I call the “‘basic 
model” (for reasons which will become clear 
below) to explain each of these three anti- 
slavery variables. The basic model is a multiple 
regression analysis of an antislavery indicator, 
in which revivalism and each demographic 
variable of Table 2 is an independent variable. 
Since it includes as independent variables the 
hypothesized antecedents of revivalism, it 
tests whether the observed relationship be- 
tween revivalism and antislavery is due to 
their common antecedents. 

Table 3 shows that for each of the three 
measures of antislavery politics only a small 
part of the relationship with revivalism is due 
to their common antecedents (primarily Yan- 
kee settlement). In each case the regression 
coefficient (beta weight) of revivalism is 
smaller than the simple correlation; neverthe- 
less, in each case, the beta weight remains 
large. Revivalism had an important effect on 


? These figures differ from the means presented in 
. Table 1, which are not statewide averages but 
average county vote (in which large and small 
counties are counted equally). 

° The vote for antislavery candidates in the 1840 
or 1848 presidential election, or in any of the six 
gubernatorial elections contested by the Liberty and 
Free Soil Parties between 1842 and 1853, could be 
used in place of either of the two votes used here, 
and the results would be substantially identical. Of 
the forty-five pairwise intercorrelations between the 
ten variables, the mean is .822 and many are .90 or 
greater. 
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antislavery activity, and the relationship does 
not disappear when other variables are con- 
trolled. In fact, revivalism has either the 
strongest (for Anti-Slavery Societies) or the 
second strongest effect of any variable in- 
cluded in the model.* ° 

The relationship between revivalism ‘and 
antislavery, therefore, is not explained by 
their common antecedents. It may be, how- 
ever, that antislavery is caused by some other 
variable with which revivalism is correlated. 
The political tradition argument suggests that 
antislavery (at least, antislavery voting) should 
be concentrated among voters who shared a 
party tradition before antislavery parties 
arose; the communal-involvement theory sug- 
gests that the relationship is explained by 
county denominational composition; and 
Donald’s theory suggests that antislavery 
should have been greatest in economically 
declining areas. 

These theories can be tested, then, by 
controlling for the Whig presidential vote in 
1840, membership in the Methodist and Pres- 
byterian Churches, and population growth (as 
an indicator of economic growth). An inspec- 
tion of the correlation coefficients in Table 1 
suggests at least the possibility that these 
theories may explain the relationship between 
antislavery and revivalism. The relationship 
between Methodist membership and the anti- 
slavery indicators is inconsistent; but Anti- 
Slavery Society membership and the vote for 
antislavery candidates were clearly highest in 
counties of Whig politics, high Presbyterian 
Church membership, and slow population 
growth.!! 

To determine whether any of these rela- 
tionships explains the correlation with reviv- 
alism, one must examine the effects of the 
variables simultaneously. The straightforward 
test would be to include all the hypothesized 
independent variables in a single multiple 
regression equation. This test would be indeci- 
sive, however, because the large number and 
intercorrelations of independent variables and 
the small number of cases would subject all 


1° The voters’ New England origins had by far the 
greatest effect on the two electoral variables, as 
Table 3 shows, but the effect of revivalism was also 
strong. The complex relationship between revivalism 
and the Yankee heritage is discussed in more detail 
by Hammond (1972). 

11 There are no counties in which the population 
declined between 1830 and 1850. 
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Table 3. Determinants of Antislavery Politics, 1833-1852 
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Basic Model 
Dependent Anti+Slavery 
Variable: Societies 
Independent O-order Beta 
Variables Weight 


Farms per capita 
Fercent Foreign 
Percent Southern 
Percent Yankee 
Revivalism 


Multiple R? 


the derived estimates to considerable random 
error. Instead, the following procedure has 
been adopted: four extensions of the basic 
model are tested. Each includes the inde- 
pendent variables of the basic model and, in 
addition, one of the four variables just men- 
tioned. 

Table 4 sumarizes five distinct regression 
analyses of each antislavery variable: the basic 
model itself and four more models, each of 
which adds only one variable to the basic 
model. For each of these regressions, the 
coefficient of the added variable, the coeffi- 


Table 4. 
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Liberty 
1844 1852 
O-order Beta O-order Beta 
j T Weight 
.043 .032 
-.082 -.241 
-.103 „246 
.687 735 
458 ‘one 
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cient of revivalism, and the squared multiple 
correlation coefficient are shown. The proce- 
dure is not a conventional stepwise regression, 
but differs from it in two respects: first, at no 
point are all nine independent variables in- 
cluded in the same regress.on; the basic model 
includes five independent variables, and each 
of the other four includ2s six. Second, the 
order of entry of variables is determined not 
by a criterion of additicnal explained vari- 
ance, but rather by the theoretical relevance 
of an additional variable so that the basic 
model and the model with an additional 


Determinants of Antislavery Politics, 1878-1852 
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variable can be compared to testa theory.’ ? 

Table 4 shows that by these tests the 
religious belief explanation is strongly sup- 
ported. In every case the regression coefficient 
of revivalism is large and stable, and the 
increment in explained variance due to the 
added variable is small. Moreover, the effect 
of revivalism on antislavery is greater than the 
effect of the added variable in all cases but 
one. 

The one exception is that the effect of 
Presbyterian Church membership on the 1844 
vote is greater than the effect of revivalism. 
However, the religious-belief explanation is 
not tested by the size of the coefficient of the 
added variable. It is consistent with the 
religious-belief explanation that part of the 
association between revivalism and antislavery 
may be due to communal involvement, as long 
as the direct effect of revivalism remains 
strong. Similarly, in many other cases the 
added variable has a substantial effect. But in 
these cases as well, since the added variable 
does not make the effect of revivalism vanish 
or even decline appreciably, the findings are 
consistent with the religious-belief explana- 
tion. In each test, with the exception of the 
one that includes Presbyterian Church mem- 
bership as a predictor of the 1844 vote, 
revivalism is either the strongest or the second 
strongest predictor of antislavery politics, just 
as it is in the three tests of the basic model. 

Neither prior party tradition, denomina- 
tion, nor population growth, therefore, can 
explain the relationship between revivalism 
and antislavery politics. No matter what con- 
trols are applied, the relationship remains 
strong; indeed, stronger than almost every 
control variable. The inability to explain the 
relationship by other variables strongly con- 
firms the theory that it was the revivals 
themselves, and in particular the religious 
belief which the revivals spread, which obliged 
people to support the abolition of slavery. 


12For want of space, I have not presented the 
full set of coefficients for each variation of the basic 
model. They can, however, be computed from the 
correlation coefficients, all of which are presented in 
Table 1. 

Significance tests are not presented because the 
data do not represent a sample but rather the 
universe of Ohio’s counties. However, the reader can 
judge the explanatory power of each added variable 


by comparing its R? to the R? for the basic model. . 
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DISCUSSION 


Why then did these -revivals have this 
effect, and why was their influence on their 
subjects’ behavior so great? Throughout his- 
tory many forms of behavior have been 
defined as sinful or immoral, but only in 
recent centuries has holding other human 
beings in bondage borne that stigma. Why, at 
this time and in response to these events, did 
its definition as sin become so compelling? 
And why did opposition take the forms that it 
did? 

The revivals’ doctrinal innovations related 
to free will and the agency of man in 
conversion. The Calvinist doctrine of predesti- 
nation held that man, by nature sinful, could 
do nothing to assure his own salvation. But 
revivals could only work if man was not 
inherently depraved; and revivalists preached 
that man could, by an act of will, achieve 
harmony with God and thus salvation. More- 
over, and perhaps more important, the use of 
revivals to promote conversions implied that 
men had the power to save others. These 
tenets had two important implications for the 
development of the antislavery movement: 
they declared slavery to be an unacceptable 
social institution, and they acknowledged that 
men had the capacity to eliminate evil in the 
world. In both respects they amended tradi- 
tional Calvinism. 

This new system of beliefs was explicit in 
revival preaching and was implicit in revival 
practices. It can be seen in the life and work 
of Charles Grandison Finney, the most power- 
ful preacher of the revival and the codifier of 
its theology and strategy in his 1835 Lectures 
on Revivals of Religion. The Lectures, them- 
selves originally delivered in public in a 
revival-meeting atmosphere, set forth Finney’s 
understanding of the meaning of revivals and 
the way in which they should be stimulated 
and carried out. They demonstrate how far he 
had strayed from the Calvinist tradition, even 
though he and many of his fellow revival 
preachers thought they were contributing to 
that tradition. 

In refuting the doctrines of innate depravi- 
ty, predestination, and election by God’s 
grace, Finney emphasized that God would not 
require man to do anything not within his 
power. “All holiness, in God, angels, or men, 
must be voluntary, or it is not holiness” 
(Finney, 1836:7). Since conversion required 
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simply a change of heart, it was an act of will 
on the part of man and fully within his power. 
True, God’s intervention was necessary for the 
change of heart to be effective; but, he 
addressed his listeners, “God requires you to 
turn, and what he requires of you, he zannot 
do for you. It must be your own act” 
(Finney, 1836:29). 


Just as God would not require man to do 
anything he was incapable of, neither would 
he require anything not in man’s best irterest. 
“Certainly it is in accordance with right 
reason to prefer the glory of God, and the 
interest of his immense kingdom, to your own 
private interests. It is an infinitely greater 
good; therefore you, and God, and all his 
creatures, are bound to prefer it” (Finney, 
1836:19). The God who had established 
requirements of reason conformed to those 
requirements in his own dispositions. 

His dispositions also conformed to the laws 
of nature. And since these laws were discover- 
able, and human behavior too was governed 
by such laws, revival preachers by learning 
those laws might produce more conversions 
and thus do God’s work better—if man could 
act freely in choosing to be converted, his free 
will could also be persuaded by the free acts 
of other men. “God has connected means 
with the end through all the departments of 
his government—in nature and in grace” (Fin- 
ney, 1960:21). If a revival succeeded, it was 
“a purely philosophical result of the right use 
of the constituted means.” “And by philo- 
sophical,”’ comments McLoughlin, “he meant 
scientific” (Finney, 1960:13; McLoughlin, 
1959: 84). 

Finney and his fellow revivalists of the era 
pioneered several new revival practices de- 
signed to raise the emotions of their audience 
to a fever pitch and convert them by taking 
advantage of their natural psychological pro- 
cesses. Among the new measures were the 
“anxious bench” and the inquiry meeting, a 
special exhortation session after the regular 
meeting ended for those who felt themselves 
on the brink of conversion. Some conservative 
churchmen condemned these methods as un- 
seemly, but their practitioners found them 
justified by their undeniable success (Mead, 
1954:308). 

Belief in free will, implying that man had 
the ability to do good, led to a new emphasis 
on moral obligation; for a change of heart 
implied a change of conduct (Finney, 
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1836:14). A person who was truly converted: 
would turn to working for the good of his 
neighbor (even though, as it often turned out, 
his neighbor might not define his good in the 
seme way). A consequence of the revivals 
during this period was the creation or expan- 
sion of the many benevolent societies dedi- 
cated to charitable and missionary enterprises 
(Cross, 1950:126-37; Griffin, 1960:48). 

Revival beliefs about the ability of each 
man to overcome sin, his own and others’, led 
te the organization of antislavery activity. The 
revival convert held slavery, in particular, to 
be a sin because of his new understanding of 
the nature of man. If man were inherently 
depraved, totally dependent on God for justi- 
fication, he could not complain about the 
station in life to which he was assigned. But 
God made of every man a free moral agent; to 
enslave him, therefore, is to deny him his 
moral responsibility’ * (cf. the letters of aboli- 
tionist Theodore D. Weld in Barnes and 
Dumond, 1970,1;98 and 120). “It was not,” 
says Staiger, “that dependence upon God was 
“inconsistent with human liberty,’ ... but 
rather that lack of liberty was inconsistent 
with [belief in free will] (Staiger, 
1949:393). 

Yet the belief that slavery was wrong did 
not originate with the revivals; it had been 
condemned officially, if mildly, by the Metho- 
dist Church as early as 1780 (Mathews, 
1965:8) and by the Presbyterian Church in 
1818 (Murray, 1966:26). Rather, beliefs that 
grew out of the revivals gave the demand for 
temporal freedom a compelling urgency that 
earlier denunciations of slavery did not have. 
Slavery was not only wrong, but sinful. 

Moreover, revivalism preached that the 
saved must and could act immediately to 
exterminate sin wherever it existed, and there- 
fcre demanded that same positive action be 
taken to abolish slavery. Revivalism also pro- 
vided a social situation which encouraged acts 
of demonstrated commitment, and, through 
the benevolent societies, an organizational 
pattern for the extermination of sin. The 
openness of revivalists to innovations in meth- 
ods of conversion created a pragmatism and 
flexibility which carried over into the innova- 





'3The same argument, couched in the same 
moral language, was used by feminist abolitionists to 
oppose the servitude of wives to their husbands. See 
the letter of Angelina E. Grimke in Barnes and 
Dumond (1970, 1:416). 
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tion of new organizational forms in the fight 
against slavery. 

Revival preaching did not express, or even 
imply, that the state was an appropriate 
agency of moral transformation, or that the 
elimination of sin might be pursued by politi- 
cal means. The political implications that 
most revivalists, including Finney, drew from 
their doctrine called for no political maneu- 
vering more subtle than the election to office 
of men of moral character (Finney, 1960:150, 
297-8). However, the antislavery organizations 
created from the revival impulse gradually 
developed goals that could only be pursued 
through politics. Revival doctrine had im- 
puted compelling urgency to the goal, and had 
created a flexibility and pragmatism with 
respect to means, leading to the founding of a 
political party when it appeared to be an 
effective strategy. The revivals also left a 
population ready to support the party at the 
polis. Though many within the abolition 
movement had severe misgivings about the 
propriety of political action and the possi- 
bility of maintaining moral purity, urgency 
and pragmatism carried the day (Kraditor, 
1969:145-7 and passim). Finney’s God was a 
reasonable God; he had ordained the laws of 
nature so that men might more easily see the 
truth, and he assured his worshippers that 
altruism was in their own best interest. He 
would not have created a world in which, as 
Weber concluded (1958a:120), political activ- 
ity was incompatible with an ethic of ultimate 
ends. 


CONCLUSION 


To test three theories that might explain 
the relationship. between revivalism and anti- 
slavery politics in early nineteenth century 
Ohio, I have stated propositions implied by 
each of the theories about the effect on that 
relationship of controlling for several demo- 
graphic and cultural characteristics. The rela- 
tionship is not explained by these other 
characteristics, as the theories of spurious 
relation and communal involvement imply, so 
the explanation from religious belief is sup- 
ported. 

Evidence of this sort can never be con- 
clusive. In the absence of exact measurements 
of some of the variables that belong in the 
model, I have had to use data on other, 
imperfectly related variables and data from 
other points in time. More importantly, I have 
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used data on aggregate units and therefore 
have no direct evidence that individuals af- 
fected by the revivals were the same ones who 
voted for antislavery candidates. And even 
that evidence, were it available, would not 
definitively prove that the revivals had pro- 
vided them with new political orientations 
constraining their vote. 

But inferences must always be mid from 
incomplete evidence, and the evidence pre- 
sented strongly supports the claim that the 
relationship between revivalism and voting 
behavior can best be explained by the influ- 
ence of religious belief on political attitudes. 
A major explanatory variable is a series of 
events, the religious revivals of a particular 
point in time. Since differences between the 
voting behavior of revivalist and non-revivalist 
counties cannot be explained by differences in 
more enduring characteristics, especially de- 
nominational membership, the suggestion is 
very strong that these revivals brought about a 
transformation of the world-views of those 
who experienced them. 

Revival rhetoric led to the belief that 
slavery should be abolished, and revival doc- 
trine and practice created a situation in which 
converts were likely to take active steps to 
fulfill the moral obligations that the revivals 
made them acknowledge. In these circum- 
stances, religious belief had a direct effect on 
political behavior, because doctrine prescribed 
that a particular political choice was required 
by the believer’s religious obligations. These 
obligations were to be honored even at the 
risk of a Civil War, and only with the War was 
the abolition of slavery accomplished. 
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AGE STRATIFICATION AND AGE CONFLICT 
IN POLITICAL LIFE* 
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The militancy of youth in the late 1960's has occasioned much comment on the reasons for age 
conflict in political life, This essay suggests that full understanding of such conflict requires a 
theory about the processes operating to stratify society by age. Application to political life of 
the emerging theory of age stratification reveals both a socially structured potential for political 
conflict between young and old and age-related mechanisms for reducing such conflict. These 
two possibdities, and the political context which may favor one or the other are explored. 


he political rebellion of youth in the 

1960’s and early 1970’s has generated a 

great outpouring of commentary and 
analysis. Although this outpouring has height- 
ened awareness of age as an important influ- 
ence on social life, there has been as yet 
relatively little systematic attention to age in 
its own right as a source of social inequalities, 
values, group loyalties, and societal conflict. 
This paper focuses on this last point, going 
beyond the recent youth protests to explore 
age generally as a basis of political cleavage in 
modern society. 

A few writers have sought through histor- 
ical and comparative analysis to broaden our 
perspective on contemporary youth move- 
ments. For example, it has been noted that 
youth movements emerge periodically, tend- 
ing to develop around such broad social issues 
as peace and the rights of oppressed or 
deprived groups (see, for example, Altbach 
and Peterson, 1972; Feuer, 1969; Laqueur, 
1969; Lipset, 1971). Apart from the reputed 
idealism of youth, however, there is no 


*This is an expanded version of papers presented 
at the Annual Meetings of the American Sociological 
Association (1971) and the American Political Sci- 
ence Association (1971). The general approach on 
which this essay is based is set forth in Matilda White 
Riley, Marilyn Johnson, and Anne Foner, Aging and 
Society, Volume three: A Sociology of Age Stratifi- 
cation, New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1972, 
especially Chapter 4 by the present author which 
applies the general theory to the polity. I am 
indebted to these collaborators for many of the 
major ideas in this essay. and for their valuable 
suggestions and criticisms of an earlier version. My 
thanks go also to Richard Cohn, Nancy Foner, Beth 
Hess, Ann Parelius, Robert Parelius, and others, for 
their helpful comments. 


general agreement about the conditions giving 
rise to youth protests. In fact, Lipset 
(1971:743-4) seems to interpret youth move- 
ments not primarily as an expression of age 
conflict, but rather as unrestrained action to 
realize the ideals to which young people have 
been socialized. Conversely, Laqueur 
(1969:33-41) detects in youth revolts a rejec- 
tion of ideas received from the older genera- 
tion. He also remarks, without explaining his 
assertion, that these rebellions prosper only 
against a background of rising affluence. Thus 
a number of questions have been raised about 
the general phenomenon of age as a basis of 
political dissension, questions that invite fur- 
ther analysis. 

It is the thesis of this paper that such 
analysis can be brought into focus from the 
perspective of age stratification. The emerging 
theory of age stratification, outlined by Riley, 
Johnson, and Foner (1972) treats age as a 
centrally important characteristic—like class, 
sex, or ethnicity—influencing individual be- 
havior and societal structure. In particular, 
this paper addresses a few broad issues: First, 
what is the potential for age conflict in 


political life? What are the age-related roots in 


the social structure of such conflict? Second, 
if there is a high potential for age cleavage, 
why do sharp political struggles between 
young and old erupt only sporadically? Third, 
what conditions are likely to foster political 
conflicts along age lines? 


AGE STRATIFICATION AND SOURCES 
OF AGE-RELATED CONFLICT 


Several concepts and assumptions are ger- 
mane to understanding age as a base of 
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Stratification and those age-related processes 
which may lead to clashes between age strata. 


Some Elements 
Stratification 


The theory of age stratification (Riley, 
Johnson, and Foner, 1972: Chap. 1 especial- 
ly) assumes that age “locates”? individuals or 
groups of people in the social structure. Age 
strata are viewed as layers which cut across 
the whole society, just as class strata do, but 
which order people and roles by age rather 
than economic position. Thus each age stra- 
tum is composed of people similar in age or 
life stage, who tend to share capacities, 
abilities, and motivations related to age. Age is 
also a criterion for entering or leaving roles, 
and for the different rewards and obligations 
associated with these roles. In short, age is a 
basis of “structured social inequality.”? Of 
particular relevance for political conflict, age 
strata are unequal in access to positions of 
political power. In most societies, young 
adults are less likely to be political leaders 
than middle-aged and older adults. Moreover, 
younger and older people often differ mark- 
edly in their political attitudes and ideologies 
(Riley and Foner, 1968:Chap. 19). 

The age-related differences in behavior and 
orientations at any given period are linked to 
two independent processes: (1) aging, as the 
individual changes psychologically and physio- 
logically over the life course from birth to 
death, passes through role sequences, and 
acquires experience in these roles; and (2) 
cohort flow, as one cohort (generation) suc- 
ceeds another, each having lived through a 
different historical period. In political terms, 
aging differentiates age strata insofar as people 
may become more conservative as they age, or 
may gain greater access to political power. 
And differing cohort experiences can dis- 
tinguish age strata because each cohort starts 
its political career in a different social climate 
or experiences unique events which have a 
lasting impact on its members’ political views 
(Mannheim, 1952; Cain, 1964; Ryder, 1965). 


in the Theory of Age 


~—_——_--—4 


This term is borrowed from Karl Mannheim 
(1952), one of the first to formulate certain similar- 
ities and differences between age and class. 


Heller (1969) uses this term as a title for her 


readar on social stratification, For a discussion of 
sociel inequality based on age, see Rilev and Johnson 
(1971). 
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These dynamics of aging and of cohort 
succession can lead to sharply polarized age 
strata, though such an outcome is clearly not 
ineluctable. Much depends on the direction 
and strength of changes with age, and on the 
particular impact of new cohorts entering the 
polity. For, while the two processes of aging 
and cohort succession are analytically inde- 
pendent of one another, in any given period 
their joint operation influences the similarities 
or differences between age strata. 


The Impact of Aging and Cohort Succession — 
An Illustration 


An empirical example,? drawn from a 
fuller analysis by Agnello (1973), illustrates 
how aging and cohort succession are each 
involved in age-related changes in political 
attitudes over a sixteen-year span. As Table 1 
shows, repeated national surveys reveal a 
marked decline (from 80% in 1952 to 49% in 
1968) in overall agreement with the state- 
mert, “Voting is the only way that people 
like me can have any say about how the 
government runs things.” These figures sug- 
gest not only a general decline in an exclusive 
reliance on electoral politics, but a change in 
the relations among age strata. In 1952 there 
were only minimal cross-section age differ- 
ences; but by 1968 the differences between 
the voungest and the oldest strata had become 
pronounced. 

Let us consider how aging and cohort 
succession may have contributed to these 


* Full data for such analyses are not readily 
available. They must include information about 
several cohorts at the start of their political careers, 
when political orientations are first being formed. In 
addition, comparable data for each cohort for several 
periods of time after entry into the political system 
are necessary for disentangling cohort differences 
from life course differences. A growing number of 
cohort studies deal with such political topics as party 
identification, voter turnout, and various political 
attitudes (for example, Crittenden, 1962; Cutler, 
196$; Evan, 1965; Glenn and Grimes, 1968: Glenn 
and Hefner, 1972; Klecka, 1971). Such studies vary 
in their approximation of the “‘optimum” form of 
cohort analysis, facing many difficulties in achieving 
comparability of sampling or question wording, in 
allowing for mortality and migration, and in the 
knotty problems of analysis. (For a discussion of 
such possible pitfalls and a general overview of the 
problems, assumptions, and principles underlying 
cohort analysis,- see Riley, Johnson, and Foner, 
1972:22-90, 583-618, and, especially relevant to 
analysis of political data, 115-59.) 
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changing patterns in the above attitudes to- 
ward voting. (Table 1 alone, based like most 
cohort tables only on the two independent 
variables of age and date, does not permit one 
to disentangle the “effects”? of these two 
processes from many other aspects of social 
change (see, for example, Riley, 1973).* Such 
a table does, nevertheless, provide invaluable 
clues to the two processes as these are 
intertwined with complex historical trends.) 
First, with respect to aging, the rowsin Table 
1 show how, within each cohort, there is a 
change over the life course toward less agree- 
ment with the statement. Thus aging is not 
necessarily associated with inflexibility of 
attitude, although the decreasing acceptance 
in the earlier cohorts (bom before 
1924-1931) lags behind the sixteen-year 
trend in the total electorate.° Second, with 
respect to cohort succession, (seen in the 
diagonals of Table 1), the differences among 
cohorts are even more noticeable than the 
life-course differences as each more recent 
(younger) cohort is less likely to agree with 
the statement (especially at the start of the 
political career, age twenty-one to twenty- 
eight). Combining both processes, one might 
imagine a situation in which life-course and 
cohort differences offset each other exactly, 
resulting in the persistence to 1968 of the 
similarity among all age strata observed in 
1952. In fact, however, the life-course 
changes, though tending to counteract, are 
not strong enough to offset the differences in 
cohort succession. Such findings indicate that 
both aging and cohort succession are impli- 
cated here in the societal trend. 





*In the growing literature on this “identification 
problem” in cohort analysis, see Cohn (1972) and, as 
one of the special instances for which relevant 
solutions have been developed, see Mason et al. 
(1973). Another procedure is exemplified in a 
further analysis of Table 1, in which Agnello 


(1973:258) “controls” on education as one factor in ` 


social change which, highly correlated with age, 
might confound the effects of age. (in fact, this 
control does not change his original finding. And, of 
substantive interest, is the possibility that the large 
size of the educated sector of the young cohort 
might itself serve to stimulate attitude change.) 

* Methodological issues involved in comparing life 
course changes in cohorts with changes over time in 
the total sample are discussed in Riley, Johnson, and 
Foner (1972:72-3); Cutler (1969-1970); Crittenden 
(1969-1970); and Glenn and Hefner (1972). 
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Aging, Cohort Succession, and the Political 
Context 


In this one illustration, then, one could 
attribute the gap between young and old in 
good part to the influx of new cohorts with 
decidedly less traditional orientations than 
older cohorts. But on other political ques- 
tions, age strata may align quite differently. 
Life-course change does not always lag behind 
the general societal trend (see, for example, 
Evan, 1965). And new cohorts are sometimes 
less liberal than earlier ones, as is hinted in 
various cross-section data that show, for ex- 
ample, post-revolutionary Cuban workers, 
aged twenty-one to twenty-seven, as less 
favorable to the revolution than the (now 
older) rebel generation of Castro (Zeitlin, 
1967:227); or young Southern whites (under 
twenty-five) as less liberal on racial issues than 
their slightly older counterparts (Sheatsley, 
1966:226). 

As data are forthcoming, and more detailed 
theories aid the analysis of many specific 
issues and of the people’s general political 
stance, it should become possible to specify 
the political circumstances in which aging and 
cohort succession work jointly to sharpen or 
minimize age differences in political attitudes 
and behaviors. Thefé are some fragmentary 
clues already about political changes accom- 
panying the process of aging. Contrary to 
widespread assumptions about growing rigid- 
ity with age, certain studies, like the Agnello 
example in Table 1, indicate that people do 
change political attitudes as they grow older, 
often becoming more liberal. Data on various 
specific issues — for example, attitudes toward 
trade unions, United States participation in a 
world organization, or equal pay for equal 
work for men and women -show that changes 
with age tend to be in the same direction as 
the general trend in the society (Evan, 1965, 
adapted by Riley, Johnson, and Foner, 
1972:133-7). Such clues suggest that people 
as they age, can respond to a changing 
political climate. 

An intriguing hypothesis is suggested by 
one set of questions that contrasts specific 
attitudes with overall political stance (Evan, 
1965, adapted by Riley, Johnson, and Foner, 
1972:133-7). While on several specific issues 
the changes with age follow the societal trend - 
(sometimes conservative, sometimes liberal), 
the life-course pattern of a general political 
orientation was quite different. Thus when 
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Table 1. 


Percentage Agreeing with the Statement, "Voting is the only way that 


people like me can have any say about how the government runs things." 


Year of Birth 


1952 1960 — 1968 
1940-1947 37% (21-28) 
1932-1939 69% (21-28) 41% (29-36) 
1924-1931 79% (21-28) 69% (29-36) 44% (37-44) 
1916-1923 74% (29-36) 67% (37-44) 49% (45-52) 
1908-1915 82% (37-44) 74%. (45-52) 56% (53-60) 
1900-1907, 82% (45-52) 74% (53-603 62% (61+) 
1892-1899 84% (53-60) 78% (61+) 
Before 1892 gcs (61+) 
Difference between oldest 
and youngest strata +1 +9 +25 
Total electorate 80$ 72% 49% 
Total sample 1,899 1,954 1,557 


Election Year (age in parentheses) 


SOURCE: Adapted from Thomas Agnello, 1973:257, Data for his analysis, ori- 
ginally compiled by the Michigan Survey Research Center, are drawn from 
comparable cross-section probability samples of the United States. 


people were asked whether they viewed them- 
selves as conservative or liberal in politics, 
there was a net shift with age toward a more 
conservative position in every cohort for 
which there are data, even though in the 
society as a whole there was no similar trend. 
This apparently growing inclination to con- 
sider oneself conservative in some general 
sense suggests a wish not to rock the boat. 
Perhaps, the influx of new, more liberal 
cohorts prompts the desire of established 
cohorts to make haste slowly. One can also 
interpret such responses as commitment to 
the existing institutions and associated values 
with which people are familiar and to which 
they have made an adjustment (Foner, 
1972:139; cf. Becker, 1960; Ryder, 
1965:858). The finding does not mean that, 
as they age, people cannot accept piecemeal 
changes; for the data on specific issues indi- 
cate that many do adapt to specific changes 
they can evaluate in the light of their own 
experience. In view of the hypothesized com- 
mitment to the fundamental social structure, 
such piecemeal changes are probably accepted 
because they seem to fit into, rather than 


threaten, existing social institutions. 

In short, whether changes occur with age 
seems to depend on the issues being debated. 
If future analysis bears them out, these 
interpretations suggest that calls for sweeping 
changes in the society are most likely to 
provoke sharp age rifts by heightening the 
general resistance to change among people as 
they age. 

Scattered clues are also at hand to suggest 
how the political climate affects cohort suc- 
cession. It is often assumed that young co- 
horts, in “fresh contact” (Mannheim’s phrase) 
with the political world, whose political 
ideas are just being formed will be especially 
responsive to new political trends (Mann- 
heim, 1952; Heberle, 1951:118-22; Lipset, 
1963:279-83;cf. Ryder, 1965:848-51).. Ag- 
nelio’s data (see Table 1} give an illustration 
of this process. In this instance, the new 
cohorts’ lesser acceptance of voting as the 
only means to political influence would seem 
to mirror the wave of civil disobedience and 
protests in which young people participated in 
the 1960’s. It has also been suggested that 
major events like wars and economic crises 
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not only have a special impact on young. 


cohorts, but that youthful responses tend to 
influence political views and behavior 
throughout the life course. One recent anal- 
ysis, for example, points to thé depression 
years as strongly influencing the political 
views of the undergraduates of that period. 
Lipset and Ladd (1972) re-analyze Gallup 
data to show that the generation in college 
from 1929-1933 was consistently more liberal 
in its voting behavior in the elections of 1956, 
1964, and 1968 than both older and younger 
cohorts.° 

Such examples, though limited, suggest 
how the political context may affect the 
direction in which people change (or fail to 
change) their political views with age, and 
how it can influence the character of new 
cohorts. Certain political occurrences appear 
to impinge on both aging and cohort succes- 
sion to heighten age disagreements, as, for 
example, foreign policy crises or sharp eco- 
nomic fluctuations, which may prompt 
young cohorts to espouse radically new ideas, 
the very kinds of ideas likely to raise the 
hackles of the old. Thus, especially in periods 
of rapid social change, the potential for age 
cleavage in political life seems far-reaching. 


AGE STRATIFICATION AND THE 
POTENTIAL FOR REDUCING 
AGE-RELATED CONFLICT 


Although our society has undergone dra- 
matic changes over the century, it has not 
always experienced concomitant age-youth 
struggles—as the “silent generation” of the 
1950’s reminds us. Why is it that age differ- 
ences, seemingly omnipresent beneath the 
surface of social life (Sorokin, 1969:193), 
do not regularly erupt in sharp political 
conflicts?’ And when these conflicts emerge, 
why are the issues so often related to peace, 


é However, the finding does not hold for the 
earliest period examined, 1948; and the authors note 
that other survey data do not show comparable 
behavior for the depression cohort. Further, in 1964 
and 1968, each entering (youngest) cohort was even 
more likely to support the Democrats than the 
depression cohort (Lipset and Ladd, 1972:75—8). 

Feuer (1969:8) claims, for example, that revolu- 
tionary change in modern times has often been 
unaccompanied by a younger generation in conflict 
with an older one. See also Lipset and Altbach 
(1967:240) for comments on cycles in student 
political action, and Reinhold (1970) for examples 
of varying patterns of age conflict in antiquity. 
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morality, or justice? I propose that, just as 
there are age-related roots in the social struc- - 
ture precipitating age conflict, there are age- 
related mechanisms for reducing conflict. I 
shall first suggest how these conflict-reducing 
mechanisms are likely to operate and then 
consider how they may relate to the ebb and 
flow of issues of central political concern in 
the society. In discussing the possibilities of 
containing or preventing age conflict, I con- 
sider factors which may either minimize age- 
related political differences or, if such differ- 
ences do emerge, forestall the outbreak of 
sharp and bitter struggles. Two features of 
social life that hold promise for reducing open 
conflict seem particularly age-related: mem- 
bership in age-heterogeneous groups and age 
mobility.” These two features can serve to 
forge ties across age strata or reduce the 
possibility of enduring solidarity within strata. 


Age-Heterogeneous Groups 


Multiple group affiliations often serve to 
reduce conflict in highly differentiated soci- 
eties, with their many groups and potential 
bases of conflict. For the individual, member- 
ship in several groups may loosen his commit- 
ment to the values and goals of a single group; 
and for the society, conflicts within the 
various groups can sometimes offset each 
other. As Edward A. Ross (Coser, 1964:76) 
noted many years ago: 


A society .... which is ridden by a dozen 
oppositions along lines running in every 
direction may actually be in less danger of 
being torn with violence or falling to pieces 
than one split just along one line. 


Age strata seem particularly subject to 
cross-cutting allegiances. Unlike class stratifi- 
cation, where it is possible to conceive of 
members of particular classes having few 
contacts with people in other classes, mem- 
bers of age strata nearly always belong also, at 
critical points in their lives, to at least one 
age-heterogeneous group—the family. What, 
then, are the mechanisms by which age-heter- 
ogeneous memberships reduce political con- 





*Parallel factors, such as cross-pressures and 
social mobility, have been examined as they affect 
class polarization in the polity. Discussions of status 
inconsistency are also pertinent to age (as in Riley, 
Johnson, and Foner, £972:413-—14). 
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flict? Under what conditions are these mech- 
anisms most likely to work? 

For one thing, members of such age-heter- 
Ogeneous groups as a church or work organiza- 
tion often have common goals and interests 
that may override age differences on political 
matters. On the job, workers of all ages may 
unite to improve working conditions, especial- 
ly where individuals of different ages hold 
similar jobs. In addition, association with 
people of other ages in primary groups tends 
to bring about feelings of mutual loyaltv and 


responsibility, and to forge close emotional ' 


bonds among all members. Such ties heighten 
the incentive to avoid political actions that 
might weaken or sever mutual attachments. 
Finally, interaction among age-heterogeneous 
members in these groups enables persons of 
differing political persuasion to socialize each 
other. It is no accident that children in the 
United States so often follow the party 
identification and voting patterns of their 
parents, so much so that, reminiscent of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan lyric, Hyman (1959:74) 
remarks that individuals may well be born 
into a political party. While this observation 
stresses the impact of parental ideas on 
children, children also teach their parents—or, 
at least, children, as they become politically 
aware, reactivate their parents’ long-held but 
possibly latent views (cf. Riley et al., 1969). 
There was journalistic speculation, for ex- 
ample, that many prominent political figures 
in the United States were greatly influenced in 
their anti-Vietnam war positions by their 
college-age children.° 

People of different ages in particular social 
groups are often held together, then, by 
common interests, shared sentiments, feelings 
of allegiance to one another, and sometimes, 
affection. Such ties can transcend political 
disagreements among age strata and check 
extreme polarization. And where political 
cleavage tends to follow the divisions between 
age strata, these cross-age relationships can 
minimize the likelihood that cleavage will 
erupt in open conflict. 

But what if these groups themselves are 


*Such hypothesized effects of membership in 
age-heterogeneous groups are, of course, likely to be 
attenuated to the extent that actual contact and 
interaction between people of different ages is 
reduced, as in the case of young people living away 
from home. 
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sub-divided by age conflicts? If the issues 
dividing age strata within these groups are not 
the bases of political struggles, then intra- 
group age rifts seem unlikely to become 
politicized, to spawn political conflict in the 
larger society. In such circumstances, more- 
over, struggles in societal subsystems may 
serve as a safety-valve by restricting to non- 
political arenas the expression of resentments 
and frustrations that might otherwise erupt in 
the larger society. By contrast, should the 
issues dividing age strata in the various societal 
groups coincide with those involved in the age 
conflicts in the polity, then the age cleavages 
are likely to reinforce each other. 


The Inevitability of Aging 


The process of aging also holds promise for 
reducing age conflict although, like member- 
ship in age-heterogeneous groups, its effective- 
ness is related to current issues. Aging is 
mcbility—that special type of mobility of 
incividuals from one age stratum to the next. 
Unlike mobility between class strata, aging is 
inevitable and universal. Because of its unique 
characteristics, aging can serve in special ways 
to minimize conflict among age strata. Con- 
sider the class analogy again. Those in the 
lower classes who seek membership in a higher 
class often take on the values and ideas of the 
class to which they aspire (Merton, 
1957:262-80), thereby losing a sense of 
identification with their class of origin. Is not 
this outcome more likely when mobility is 
inevitable? That is, young people, especially 
those on the threshold of adulthood, are 
undoubtedly oriented to their future adult 
roles as worker, spouse, or parent and thus to 
the roles, with their associated attitudes, of 
older strata. This process may involve merely 
becoming more tolerant of the differing views 
of older people; or it may even involve 
adopting the. viewpoint of more mature 
people—a type of “anticipatory socialization” 
or “false consciousness.” Older people, on 
their part, may sympathize with the young 
because they “have been there” themselves. 
To the extent that such reciprocal orienta- 
tions exist, they can weaken the incentive or 
the capacity to struggle. Young people’s ac- 
ceptance of the norms of older strata can 
dissipate the feeling of “‘we-ness”’ among age 
peers that is so important an aspect of group 
solidarity. And sympathetic understanding of 
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each other’s views among both old and young 
breeds mutual accommodation. 

But even if the young remain hostile to the 
views of older people, the inevitability of 
aging can undermine in other ways their 
motivation to participate in militant protests. 
Many youths are unwilling to risk future 
rewards by engaging in activities that could 
lead to disciplinary measures, even arrest or 
expulsion from school or job. Alternatively, 
young people may be quite willing to accept 
subordinate status or other deprivations, if 
they view these as temporary. Indeed, many 
dissatisfactions with their current status may 
seem trivial, as long as improvement in the 
future can be realistically expected. 

Certain issues do impel young people to 
action. Yet, even here, the inevitability of 
aging may operate—at least as it can hamstring 
the effectiveness of their struggles. Aging sets 
limits to the period of youth, which may be 
nearly ended before political awareness fully 
develops. Youth movements may have dif- 
ficulty maintaining continuity of membership 
and leadership as particular members move on 
to the next age stratum (cf. Lipset and 
Altbach, 1967:240). And in the transition to 
adulthood, people united earlier may lose 
their sense of common fate, as the concerns of 
youth lose their relevance, or as their relative 
impotence is gradually replaced by the power 
and influence given adults. 

Like membership in age-heterogeneous 
groups, however, aging can sometimes work to 
kindle militant struggles. This seems partic- 
ularly likely if an issue—like a war in which 
the young person must participate—requires 
prompt resolution. Or, if the individual’s 
future appears to hinge on an immediate 
outcome. Then the short period of youth that 
remains to him may heighten his sense of 
urgency and involve him in struggles seeking 
instant results. If the issue remains unresolved, 
the boundaries of age cleavage may merely 
move forward over the life course. Indeed, in 
such instances aging may become the instru- 
ment for change by disseminating new beliefs 
across the threshold of an older stratum. 

I have proposed, then, that mechanisms 
which weaken bonds in an age stratum, or 
those which strengthen ties between age 
strata, can reduce age conflict. For, if weak 
solidarity in an age group limits its capacity to 
confront other age groups, solidary ties across 
age lines lessen the motivation to struggle. But 
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whether cross-cutting group affiliations or the 
inevitability of aging do in fact limit age 
conflicts in political life appears to depend on 
the nature of the issues at stake and on the 
degree to which issues coincide among the 
many subsystems of society. Let us now 
consider types of issues that might respond to 
the conflict-reducing mechanisms I have dis- 
cussed. 


REDUCTION OF CONFLICT AND 
THE POLITICAL CONTEXT 


It is my hypothesis that age-related con- 
flict-reducing mechanisms are most likely to 
be effective when the major issues of political 
controversy are material rather than ideal, 
that is, concern the way economic resources 
are distributed rather than questions of free- 
dom and justice, the rights of all people, or 
ethical principles.'° Thus, beyond the youth- 
ful idealism noted by poets and philosophers, 
the propensity of the young to challenge the 
old—especially around ideal issues—may be 
deeply rooted in the structure and dynamics 
of age stratification. 


Material Issues and 
Conflict-reducing Mechanisms 


Material issues bring into play class inter- 
ests involving people of all ages. Many mater- 
ial issues are not clearly age-related. Rather, 
they are likely to bear upon, and to activate, 
economic class interests that cut across age 
lines, thereby reducing the salience of age 
differences. Where class interests dominate, 
individuals in a class, whatever their age, will 
tend to unite in pressing their demands. For 
example, in a shop or a union, although young 
and old may differ about how to distribute 
benefits—present pay increases versus pension 
increments—they will nevertheless work to- 
gether to fight a wage freeze or legislation 
which restricts unions. 

Even where such economic issues as taxes 
or expenditures that favor particular age 
categories may divide the public along age 
lines, polarization between age strata is often 





1°The distinction is based on Weber’s analysis - 
(Gerth and Milis, 1958: 180-94) and its later ela bora- 
tions by Gusfield (1966:13—24, 172-88) and 
Hofstadter (1964a:84—5, 88, 1964b:98-100). Cf. 
Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee (1966:183—4) and 
their general discussion relating these types of issues 
to cleavages in political life (194—214). 
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avoided since the issues also divide along cross 
cutting class lines. Within a particular class, 
people belong to age-heterogeneous groups 
where benefits designed for one age stratum 
indirectly accrue to people of other ages. 
Consider the family where public health care 
for the aged lightens the burden for younger 
family members, or where government finan- 
cing of young people’s college education 
reduces the financial obligations of middle- 
aged parents (cf. Riley, 1971). Or, consider 
the shop whose younger workers may support 
legislation providing liberal pensions for clder 
workers to open up jobs for themselves. 

‘The inevitability of aging with its potential 
for increased financial rewards may also allay 
yaung people’s discontent with their relatively 
poor economic status. How great, after all, is 
the incentive to struggle over economic issues 
as long as the future holds promise of im- 
provement? 

In sum, it appears that membership in 
age-heterogeneous groups and age mobility 
can operate to reduce conflict around material 
issues by superseding age cleavages, or reduc- 
ing the immediacy of these issues. 


Ideal Issues and Conflict-reducing 
Mechanisms 


Ideal issues seem less readily subject to 
such mechanisms. To be sure, few issues are 
purely ‘‘ideal’’ or “material.” There may well 
be economic components in issues of war and 
peace, for example, or ideal components in 
the unequal distribution of wealth in an 
affluent society. As pure types, however, the 
two are distinct; and many specifically ideal 
issues seem more likely than material issues to 
drive a wedge between generations. 

Ideal or moral issues involving justice or 
equality for society as a whole do not 
ordinarily bring into play cross-cutting solidar- 
ities. They tend to be broad, general questions 
touching all major spheres of social life which 
call forth differences between young and old 
everywhere. Further, if an age stratum is 
rebuffed on such an issue, its status and power 
become issues, reinforcing the basis of age 
cleavage (cf. Gusfield, 1966:173). Nor is age 
mobility likely to reduce the dissensions. 
Self-interested anticipation of improvement at 
the next stages of their own lives which might 
otherwise induce young people to postpone 
struggle, is irrelevant when the struggle is for 
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justice or equality for all. And to the extent 
that the issues seem urgent, youth’s right to 
be heeded now becomes more crucial than the 
possibility of higher status in the future. 
Finally, for youth these may be all or nothing 
issues requiring sweeping social changes.’! It 
is such basic changes that alder people see as a 
threat to their way of life and are especially 
likely to oppose. 

The characteristic immediacy of many 
ideal issues and the inability or unwillingness 
of older people to change for them prompt 
young people (at least important segments of 
the youth) to resort to militant political 
methods.’* Their sense of urgency is in 
keeping with the strong emotional overtones 
of ideal issues and the fact that some of 
these—like war—raise doubts about the very 
shape of their future or whether there will be 
a future at all. This impatience of youth is 
exacerbated by slow paced government agen- 
cies, dominated by mature strata unable, even 
when willing, to make such rapid changes. But 
older people are often not willing. When 
youth demand fundamental changes, the re- 
sistance of the old is aroused, and the mili- 
tancy of youth increased. 

For such reasons, ideal issues seem less 
amenable than material issues to processes 
that might reduce age conflict. It is contro- 
versies over such broad issues that seem so 
threatening to the old, so pressing to the 
young. 

In sum, this paper has emphasized age in its 
own right as an important base of societal 
stratification. Because of the dynamic pro- 
cesses leading to an age-stratified society—with 
different strata often having unequal power 
and opposing political views—there is a high 
potential for political conflict along age lines. 
At the same time there are age-related mech- 
anisms for reducing sharp age struggles. 1 have 


1111970, a period of vigorous student dissent, a 
survey of college students, for example, found 75% 
agreeing that “basic changes in the system will be 
necessary” to improve the quality of life in America 
(Keniston and Lerner, 1970:56). 

1 3Fvidence that many young people did not look 
askance at non-conventional pclitics at a time when 
student protests were flourishing is suggested, for 
example, by late 1970 surveys of eighteen to twenty 
year olds (both college and non-college) which found 
that 54% regarded student protests as a healthy sign 
(Harris Survey, 1971). 
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hypothesized that these conflict-reducing 
mechanisms are least effective when ideal 
issues predominate in political life. The fact 
that these types of issues are not always 
paramount in the polity helps explain the 
sporadic nature of sharp age conflicts. And 
since it is likely that these issues will be most 
prominent during periods of affluence, age 
conflicts may well prosper in the best of 
times. 
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Three perspectives are usually used to explain differences in political beliefs and behavior of 
men and women: political socialization, structural, and situational. This paper examines 
evidence bearing on one of these theories, political socialization, and finds relatively minor 
support for it. A variety of alternative explanations flow from these results, the most radical of 
which would call for abandoning the political socialization perspective altogether. A more 
cautious reading of the findings suggests a new interpretation, one that integrates both political 


socialization and situational theories. 


Jack and Jill went up the hill, 

To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack fell down, and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 

(19th century children’s rhyme) 


The rough-and-tumble world of politics, like 
that of water-fetching, is one in which males 
have long been dominant. In the United 
States; in particular, men typically have 


*These data were collected as part of a study of 
the political socialization of black and white youth 
conducted under the auspices of the Survey Re- 
search Practicum, Department of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbana, Illinois, 1970-71. The 
study was funded by the University of Illinois. The 
Practicum was directed by Anthony M. Orum 
assisted by Gregory Arling and Gordon Lurie. 
Students who participated in the Practicum 
were: Roberta Cohen, Kay Darnell, McKinley Jones, 
Marilyn Klohr, Janice Perrier, Dennis Roncek, and 
Leonard Thornton. The authors are quite grateful to 
each of these persons for their aid and to Seymour 
Sudman and Matt Hauck of the Survey Research 
Laboratory at the University of Ilinois who pro- 
vided the Practicum with able guidance during the 
design of the study. Judith V. Torney also provided 
helpful advice in developing and constructing the 


shown up more often at the polls, have 
engaged more often in political organizations 
and have manifested greater political aware- 
ness and concern (Lane, 1959; Lipset, 1960). 
Male dominance has been notable as well in 
the legislative and executive branches of gov- 
ernment, where men have clearly over- 
shadowed women in power and numbers. 

In recent years, women in America have 
begun to respond to such inequalities by 
organizing political groups of women as wom- 
en, e.g. the well-known National Organization 
for Women. Targets for change vary from the 
kinds of legal and extra-legal restrictions 
which prevent women from having an equal 
voice and stake in politics to attempts to 
elevate the social and political consciousness 
of women as a group. Coming under special 
fire are stereotypes of the ways men and 
women are supposed to act, including the 
anachronistic notion which asserts that 


questionnaire. Finally, we would like to thank Joan 
Huber and Adreain Ross for their helpful and 
insightful comments on a previous draft of this 
paper. Naturally the authors accept sole responsi 
bility for interpretations reported herein. 
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women should be confined to die Kinder, die 
Kitche, und die Kirche. 

The purpose of this paper is to seek the 
origins of differences in political expression 
between men and women by looking at data 
on children. In so doing, we shall examine the 
validity of one explanatory model that has 
been used to account for the different politi- 
cal styles of the sexes. 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE ORIGINS OF SEX 
DIFFERENCES IN POLITICAL EXPRESSION 


There are two principal schools of thought 
concerning the sources of the divergent politi- 


cal styles of men and women. Political social-. 


ization assumes that the political habits of 
people are formed primarily before adult- 
hood. The differences in the attention of men 
and women to politics, so this argument 
claims, result from the same dynamics of 
childhood learning as other sexual differ- 
ences.’ Generally speaking, boys become boys 
by modeling and being reinforced for be- 
having like men; whereas girls become girls by 
modeling and being reinforced for behaving 
like women. This process of sex differ- 
entiation is further accentuated by the domi- 
nant stereotypes present in the culture. 

In the case of political learning in the 
United States, this process may be interpreted 
as follows: Throughout most American 
history, women have been excluded from 
playing a full and equal part in the political 
arena. Even when women’s suffrage came, it 
had little effect on equalizing the distribution 
of women in positions of political ‘power. 
Furthermore, the vote did not measurably 
alter the sexual inequalities evident in other 
spheres of American life, particularly the 
economic and occupational. In addition, there 
have been certain prevalent cultural stereo- 
types regarding the proper role of men and 
women as, for example, that “a man must 
make the political decisions.” Together both 
the realities and the symbols have produced a 
picture of the adult world that, at an early 
age, leads girls to become less interested and 


I Qur discussion here relies mainly on a social- 
learning theory point of view; however, there are 
many overlaps between this interpretation and the 
cognitive-development interpretation of sex differ- 
ences; and the reader is advised to compare the 
discussions of both Mischel (1966) and Kohlberg 
(1966) for such differences and similarities as exist. 
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involved in politics than boys; or, conversely, 
leads boys to become more interested and 
involved in politics than girls. 

Variations occur in these basic outcomes. 
Under some circumstances, boys will tend to 
be passive about politics, girls comparatively 
active. Such variations depend largely on the 
characteristics of men and women ina child’s 
immediate family setting as well as the real 
and symbolic male and female role-models 
associated with a child’s subculture. For in- 
stance, in subcultural contexts in which 
women are more active or as active in politics 
as men, parallel differences can be anticipated 
among children. Finally, the political social- 
ization viewpoint claims that the distinctive 
political attributes acquired by boys and girls 
may be irrelevant to their current situation as, 
for instance, particular forms of political 
partisanship or participation; but these and 
other types of political learning are assumed 
to prepare them for their expected political 
roles as adults. 

While there are further variations on the 
above model and even differences in the 
school of political socialization, itself, this 
general perspective has been advocated in 
recent years by a number of scholars. These 
include Hyman, who in 1959 presented data 
showing that males and females differed as 
early as elementary school in their semi- or 
quasi-political interests. His survey of the 
literature revealed that boys tended to be 
more interested than girls in news of politics 
or men of public affairs. Also supporting this 
viewpoint, are the recent research of Green- 
stein (1965), Hess and Torney (1967) and, to 
a lesser degree, the work of Easton and Dennis 
(1969). 

The second major school of thought on 
male-female political differences emphasizes 
situational and/or structural factors. This 
school has at least two variants. We group 
them together here simply because each dis- 
regerds the impact of early learning, and thus 
opposes the basic premise of the political 
socialization thesis. 

Advocates of the situational viewpoint 
accept the idea that the sex-roles and stereo- 
types of a culture help shape and perpetuate 
differences in political expression between 
men and women. They claim, however, that 
circumstances of adulthcod as, for example, 
the nature of married life, are responsible for 
such differences, Lipset-remarks that 
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the position of the married woman illus- 
trates the problem of available time or 
dispensability as a determinant of political 
activity. The sheer demands on a housewife 
and mother mean that she has little oppor- 
tunity or need to gain politically relevant 
experiences. Women might thus be ex- 
pected to have less concern with politics, 
and in almost every country they do vote 
less than men (1963:206). 


The other side of this argument is that men, 
especially married men, are more involved in 
political life owing to their allegedly more 
frequent contact with a diversity of people 
and points of view as well as the obvious 
political concerns that spring from their work. 
(It follows, of course, that women probably 
would be as politically involved as men if they 
were freed from their chores as housewives 
and able to secure meaningful employment on 
a regular basis; and some results, like those 
which show a smaller difference in political 
activity among men and women from the 
middle-classes as compared with those from 
the lower-classes, can be construed as showing 
weak and partial support for such a conclu- 
sion.) Other scholars whose research and 
speculation support this kind of argument 
include Almond and Verba (1963), Campbell 
et al. (1960), and Lane (1959). 


The structural version of this thesis main- 


talns that major societal forces lead to contin- 
uing conflict between men and women. Ac- 
cording to this argument, sex-related differ- 
ences and sex-role stereotypes are mainly 
reflections of and means for insuring the 
continuation of the power difference between 
men and women. Collins (1971), for instance, 
has claimed that the political differences 
between men and women are a product of the 
fact that women are universally regarded as 
men’s sexual property and compelled to re- 
main so by men’s monopoly over the means 
of physical violence. In contemporary indus- 
trialized societies, he argues, this situation 
diminishes somewhat as women have more 
time and opportunity to work and gain wealth 
on their own. 

Another illustration of this structural argu- 
ment has been put forth by Heiskanen (1971). 
Adopting a modified Marxian model, she 
maintains that the lesser political activity and 
participation of women derives, in part, from 
the nature of the modern capitalist economy, 
and, in particular, from its need for a large 
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supply of cheap labor and spendthrift con- 
sumers. Traditional sex-role ideology, she goes 
on to argue, ; 


is not only a question of cultural lag, a 
leftover of traditional values, but also 
serves the prevailing economic interests. 
And, to the extent that issues concerning 
economic relationships ultimately concern 
that of political relationships, the content 
of traditional sex-role ideology is specially 
focused on discouraging women from par- 
ticipation in politics: (sic) from influencing 
the prevailing power structure (p. 85). 


Thus, the two main schools of thought, the 
political socialization and the situational/ 
structural, establish different expectations 
about the origins of political differences be- 
tween the sexes. Both agree that there are 
sex-roles and dominant sex-role stereotypes in 
societies, but they disagree on the mechanisms 
whereby such sex-roles and ancillary beliefs 
translate into political differences. Such dif- 
ferences among the explanations, notwith- 
standing, a dynamic or processual interpreta- 
tion of the origins of sex differences in 
politics is likely to involve different combina- 
tions of conditions working together. Thus, 
for example, inequities in opportunities iden- 
tified by the situational argument may be 
both a starting point and a means of preserv- 
ing patterns of sex differences established in 
childhood. On the one hand, the absence of 
equal occupational opportunities for men and 
women can produce political disparities be- 
tween them which, in turn, are transmitted 
through political socialization practices to 
children; and, on the other hand, disparate 
expectations for political involvement estab- 
lished early in life for children may be 
fulfilled through a continuing system of un- 
equal opportunities confronting adults. 

In this paper, we shall examine evidence 
which bears on the political socialization 
explanation. To the degree that parallel sex 
differences exist for children and adults, we 
may conclude that socialization mechanisms 
help account for sex differences among adults. 
The absence of consistent differences, how- ` 
ever, frees us to adopt a variety of viewpoints, 
not the least of which would be that the 
situational or structural arguments are the 
only valid explanations of sex differences in 
political attitudes and behavior. 

In this analysis we shall examine the 
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political attitudes and behavior of boys and 
girls in the same school grades; such a control 
will act as a substitute for age variations. We 
also shall control for the effects of racial and 
socioeconomic background variations. Con- 
sistent with some evidence and arguments, we 
expect that political differences will be less 
pronounced between boys and girls from 
black families than between those from white 
families.” f 

Although it might appear useful to develop 
a similar kind of expectation for children 
from middle-class and lower-class homes, our 
sample, which was originally seleċted to repre- 
sent large numbers of black and white 
children, appears to underrepresent white 
middle-class children and, to a lesser extent, 
black middle-class children. Thus our data 
simply could not test such hypotheses as 
might describe differences between boys and 
girls from divergent socioeconomic back- 
grounds. 


SAMPLE 


The data for this study were assembled by 
means of self-administered questionnaires 
completed by 2,365 Ilinois students in their 
classrooms in the spring and fall of 1971. The 
_ total sample consisted of approximately equal 
numbers of white and black students as well 
as males and females. Children in the fourth 


7A variety of suggestive bits and pieces of 
evidence support this expectation. In his definitive 
survey and. profile of black Americans, Pettigrew 
(1964), for instance, cites a number of empirical 
studies which suggest that black male children do act 


in ways less characteristically masculine than their ` 


white counterparts; while black female children act 
less feminine. The most important and relevant of 
these studies is one by Lott and Lott (1963) which 
finds that the boy-girl differences among black 
children are much less sharply pronounced than 
among white ones over a wide range of beliefs and 
values. A most often cited reason for this sort of 
race-sex interaction is that a greater proportion of 
black than white families in America are headed by 
females; Farley and Hermalin (1971), for instance, 
found that in 1969 almost 30 percent of the black 
families in America were headed by females as 
compared with almost 10 percent of white ones. As 
a result, it is believed that black males are less apt to 
be continuously exposed to the influence of a male 
role-model during childhood and, in turn, are more 
likely to act in ways less “masculine” than those of 


white males. Evidence on the effects of father-ab- - 


sence suggest such an outcome, but is by no means 
incontrovertible on this point (Biller, 1970). 
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through twelfth grades were sampled in four 
urban areas of the state; those in the fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades completed a somewhat 
shorter version of the questionnaire given to 
older children. Each sampl area was selected 
in order to acquire a particular combination 
of racial and socioeconomic characteristics, 
our ultimate expectation being that the sam- 
ple would reasonably represent black and 
white school children of comparable socio- 
economic backgrounds in Illinois. Fifty per- 
cent of the sample was drawn from an 
inner-city, lower-class predominantly black 
public school system. Ten percent of the 
sample was selected frcm an inner-city, 
middle- to upper-middle chass integrated pub- 
lic school. Twenty percent of the sample 
consisted of a lower-midde to working-class 
public school system ani twenty percent 
consisted of a middle-class public school 
system. The students in both systems were 
predominantly white. 


FINDINGS ON THE NATURE OF 
POLITICAL ORIENTATIONS 


Political Affect 


Usually political affec: among adults is 
examined in terms of the amount of interest 
men and women show in politics. Observers 
have uncovered substantial differences, as 
noted above, with men expressing a greater ` 
degree of concern with politics, particularly of 
the extra-local form (Berelson et al., 1954; 
Campbell et al., 1960; Duverger, 1955; Lane, 
1959; Lazarsfeld et al., 1368; Lipset, 1963; 
Milbrath, 1965). 

Research in the area of political socializa- 
tion has generated a broeder conception of 
political affect as well as a multiplicity of 
indicators designed to tap i:. Essentially politi- 
cal affect is represented by the child’s ex- 
pressed feelings about diferent institutions 
and figures in politics. Sich sentiments are 
presumed to reflect the child’s earliest stance ` 
toward the political arena and to be least 
subject to modification later in life. 

Most investigations of political socializa- 
tion or related issues have found that girls 
possess a more complian: and personalized 
attachment to social institutions. Ellis (1968), . 
for example, found that girls possess more 
favorable attitudes toward social groups and 
institutions than boys; while Forbes and 
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Sex, Race, Grade in School and Occupation of the Chief Wage Earner 


` ‘we 


White 


Table 1. 
by Image of the President (mean scores on image of president) 
Race 
Grade Sex 


CWE Occupation 


Blue-Collar 


White-Collar 





CWE Occupation 


White-Collar Blue-Collar 


4-6 2.74 (043 3.23 ( ie 3,34 (128) 3.81 (40) 
3.07 (24 3.13 ( 46 3.00 (101) 3.44 (32) 
Partial Correlation: -.029 Partial Correlation: +.166* 
7-8 ` 2.54 (42) 2.57 ( 74) 2.99 ( 69) 3,17 (17) 
2.40 (33) 2.61 ( 93) 2.91 ( 65) 3.00 (17) 
Partial Correlation: ~-.018 Partial Correlation: +.063 
9-10 2.45 (28) 2.41 ( 86) 2.48 25) 2.91 (46) 
2.43. (33) 2.63 ( 80) 2.74 27) 2.99 (57) 
Partial Correlation: -.124 Partial Correlation: -.051 
11-12 2.47 37 2.48 (100) 2.88 a5} 2.88 (70) 
2.55 (27 2.56 (107) 2.70 39 2.68 (65) 
Partial Correlation: ~-,034 Partial Correlation: +.110 
NOTE: The numbers of cases are in parentheses in each subcell of the table. 
*p < .05. Tests of significance will be reported here and elsewhere in this 


paper for interested readers. 


Although we have no reason to believe 


that the schools included in our sample were any different from other 
schools attended by black and white children, save for the fact that 
middle-class youngsters are underrepresented, the principle of prob- 
ability sampling underlying the application of significance tests is 
not met by our sampling procedures and, therefore, the meaning of 
such tests must be interpreted with caution. 


Dykstra (1971) discovered that boys attribute 
more negative traits to public authorities like 
the policeman, judge or fireman. Along similar 
lines, Hess and Torney (1967) report that girls 
are the more likely to possess a personalized 
and idealized conception of government, a 
difference that continues unabated through 
elementary school. Such differences among 
boys and girls parallel, in rough fashion, 
Almond and Verba’s discovery (1963) that 
women are somewhat more likely than men to 
express a “subject” orientation toward gov- 
ernment and politics. 

Our own examination of the differences 
between boys and girls in political affect 
covers three specific measures: the child’s 
feelings about the protectiveness and helpful- . 
ness of the President; the child’s sentiments 
about the helpfulness of local, state and 
national governments; and the child’s impres- 
sions of the integrity and honesty of the 
government in general. Assuming that the 
political socialization model of sex differences 
in political expression is valid, we expect boys 


and girls to be different. In line with such 
research as Hess and Torney’s (1967), we 
expect girls to have a more compliant attitude © 
toward and favorable image of government. 
The results of our analysis with respect to 
the child’s view of the helpfulness of the 
President are displayed in Table 1.° They are 


>The questionnaires administered to our sample 
of children consisted, in part, of items adapted from 
scales used-in previous investigations. To assess the 
internal consistency of these and other scales, and to 
discover whether there might be some unanticipated 
dimensions in these items, we subjected two 
thirty-six - variable sets to principle components 
factor analysis. The resulting vectors were then 
rotated using Varimax rotation, producing the most 
clearly delineated set of factors. Seven factors were 
produced by this method; all seven represented 
dimensions we had expected to tap with our items, 
a circumstance of no little gratification. Next, the 
items which possessed the highest loading on each of 
these factors were incorporated into a scale repre- 
senting that factor; for these purposes, we chose a 
loading of approximately .40 or better. As the reader 
will note below, only two items, in fact, possessed 
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presented in the form of mean scores, class- 
ified by the sex, race and grade of the child, as 
well as controlled for the socioeconomic 
status of the child’s family, the latter variable 
measured by the occupation of the chief wage 
earner. Besides the mean scores, we computed 
partial correlation coefficients that measure 
the degree of the sex difference within each 
grade and for each racial group, separately, 
. controlling for the effect of socioeconomic 
status. We calculated these partials by trans- 
forming the sex and the chief wage earner’s 
occupation into dummy variables, assigning 
females a score of “1” on sex and males a 
score of “0”, and assigning white-collar work- 
ers a score of “1” on chief wage earner’s 
occupation and blue-collar workers a score of 
“0” (Suits, 1957). We transformed the vari- 
able of occupation to conserve the number of 
cases in each subcell of the table. Note that 
- the magnitude of the partial correlations in 
this format did not vary appreciably from that 
obtained with the full range of major occupa- 
tional categories derived from the U.S. Census 
classification. 

Like previous research (e.g. Hess and 
Torney, 1967), we find that older children 


and children from white-collar backgrounds: 


hold less favorable views of the protectiveness 
and helpfulness of the President. But unlike 
the findings of previous research, few differ- 
ences of any magnitude are noted between 
boys and girls. The only statistically signifi- 
cant difference is found among the youngest 
white children, where girls hold the more 
positive images of the President; that differ- 
ence is hardly substantial in view of the 
subcell sample sizes and the range of scores 
for the scale. Among white-collar black chil- 
dren of the same age, we find a sex difference 


loadings of .39 with their respective scales, all others 
possessing higher loadings. 
Three scales were used to analyze the political 
affect items. The first one, the image of the 
President scale, with a range of values from 1.53 to 
5.53, consisted of the following items: 


Would the President always want to help ycu if 
you needed help? 
(Loading = .51) 


Does the President protect you more than any- 
` one else? 
(Loading = .53) 


When you write to the President do you think he 
cares about what you think? 
(Loading = .49) 
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of almost the same magnitude but in the 
opposite direction—boys hold the more posi- 
tive image; beyond the sixth grade level we are 
hard pressed to find a sex difference of even a 
fifth of one standard deviation for the black 
youngsters. Among older white children, we 
may observe a consistent pattern of small 
differences: with the exception of the ninth 
and tenth grade whites, girls are slightly more 
apt to rate the President as helpful and 
protective. The deviaticn of the ninth and 
tenth grade children from this pattern for 
white youngsters helps confirm the conclusion 
that the differences between boys and girls are 


negligible. 

Similar analyses were undertaken on two 
related indices of political affect, our govern- 
ment benevolence scale, and our political 
cynicism scale.* These analyses yielded virtu- 
ally identical results to that of the image of 
the President scale.* On each, a statistically 
significant but minor difference was found 
among the youngest white youth, girls expres- 
sing more positive sentiments than boys. On 
the benevolence scale, the white girls retained 


*The government benevolence scale consisted of 
three items, each asking: “Does the___. government 
make things better for mast people, make things 
sometimes better, sometimes worse for most people, 
make things worse for most people, or make no 
difference at all?” Of the three items, one referred to 
the U. S. government, one to state goverment, and 
one to local government. The range of scores for this 
scale was from 2.18 to 8.72. 

The political cynicism scale for fourth through 
sixth graders, which has scores ranging from .64 to 
2.56, consisted of the following items: 


Does the government make a lot of mistakes? 

(Loading = .71) 

Can the government be trusted? 

(Loading = .68) 

Are there some big powerful men running the 

government who do not care about us ordinary 

people? 

(Loading = .61) 

The political cynicism scale for seventh to 
twelith graders is made up of the same items as those 
for the younger children plus the following items: 


Rich people are the ones who decide what goes 
on in government. 
(Loading = .39) 


The United States needs a complete change in its 
form of government. 
(Loading = .51) 
*Tho results of these analyses are available on 
request from the authors. 
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more positive feelings through the eighth 
grade, then the differences between the sexes 
dropped to virtually zero; while on the cyn- 
icism scale the white girls remained the less 
cynical—though not statistically so—through 
the eighth grade, but only among white-collar 
youth. Among black youngsters, no differ- 
ences between boys and girls were observed. 

In sum, we find only the slightest evidence 
of sex differences with respect to political 
affect, and then only among the youngest 
children. Among young whites, girls are the 
more apt to express positive and favorable 
sentiments, a finding noted in earlier investiga- 
tions. But, in contrast- to previous investiga- 
tions, e.g. Hess and Torney, these sex differ- 
ences cease to exist among older children, or 
take on highly random qualities. We also note 
some slight support for the hypothesis that 
the sex differences will be less pronounced 
among black youngsters. However, such a 
conclusion can only be tentative in view of 
the fact that very few differences were un- 
covered in these data. 


Political Knowledge and Participation 


Although the affective dimension of politi- 
cal orientations is believed to be the first to 
develop among children (Greenstein, 1965; 
Hess and Torney, 1967), the dimensions of 
cognition and behavior doubtlessly are the 
most often studied. The reason for this is 
self-evident; the cognitive and particularly the 
behavioral facets of political orientations 
represent the ways in which the public influ- 
ences the political process. Among children, 
too, the same or somewhat similar dimensions 
have been examined quite carefully, the as- 
sumption being that the cognitive and be- 
havioral expressions evident at this stage of 
growth provide the groundwork for patterns 
manifested in early adulthood. 

To assess the possible sex differences in the 
cognitive dimension of political orientations, 
we developed a scale of political knowledge 
that consisted of six items extracted from a 
standard civics test.° Illustrative of these 


Items included in the political knowledge scale 
are as follows: 


How many years does a United States senator 
serve? 

What country does Marshall Tito lead? 

How many members are there on the United 
States Supreme Court? 
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items was the following query: “Who is the 
present governor of Illinois?” Answers to each 
of these questions were scored as right or 
wrong, assigned scores, respectively, of “1” 
and “OQ” and then summed to create a 
cumulative index with total scores ranging 
from “0” through “6”. Table 2 presents the 
results of this analysis. 

Inspection of the mean scores in this table 
reveals some relationships comparable to 
those uncovered in previous research: for 
instance, older children and those from 
white-collar families are the more apt to have 
higher scores on the knowledge index. Sex 
differences, we observe, are reasonably pro- 
nounced among white children, with boys 
consistently scoring higher than girls. Among 
black youths, the same pattern holds; how- 
ever, the differences between the sexes are not 
statistically significant. There also seems to be 
no tendency for the magnitude of the sex 
differences to diminish with increasing age 
among black or white children. These general 
patterns among white children, we should 
mention, confirm virtually all previous politi- 
cal socialization research which had dealt with 
white youngsters, including that cited in 
Hyman (1959) as well as the original research 
of Dowse and Hughes (1971) in Great Britain, 
Heiskanen (1971) in Finland, and Greenstein 
(1965) and Merelman (1971) in the United 
States. 

The possibility of sex differences in the 
behavioral facets of political orientations was 
investigated with two different scales, one of 
reported types of actual participation, the 


other of forms of political discussion.’ Any- 


To what political party did President Franklin 
Roosevelt belong? 

Who is the present governor of Hlinois? 

Who is the mayor of your city? 


The values on this scale ranged from 0 to 6. 


™The political participation items and loadings 
are as follows: 


Have you ever worn a campaign button for a 
candidate? 
(Loading = .66) 


Have you helped a candidate by doing things for 
him such as handing out buttons or papers with 
his name on them? 

(Loading = .79) 

Have you, yourself, ever been involved in a 
political demonstration, like a march, a picket 
line, or a strike, other than a union strike? 
(Loading = .54) 
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Table 2. Sex, Race; Grade in School and Orcupation of the Chisf Wage Farner 
by Political Knowledge (mean scores on knowledge) 
Race | 
wi 
' Grade Sex 
CWE Occupation CWE Occupation 
White-Collar Blue-Collar khite-Collar Blue-Collar 
4-6 Female 1.07 (43) s15 C52) .66 (125) „45S (49) 
Male 1.25 (24) 1.06 (49) 1.07 (101) .77 (34) 
Partial Correlation: -.f98 Partial Correlation: -,212* 
7-8 Female 1.88 (42) 1.23 (62) 1.46 ( 74) 1.11 (18) 
Male 2.10 (30) 1.43 (74) 2.27 ( 63) 1.20 (15) 
Partial Correlation: -.453 Partial Correlation: -.267* 
9-10 Female 2.48 (25) 2.29 (80) 2. 39C-26) 1.62 (45) 
Male 2.66 (29) 2.53 (58) 3.00 ( 27) 2.59 (56) 
Partial Correlation: -.095 Partial Correlation: -.267* 
11-12 Female 2.44 (23) 2.54 (93) 2.48 ( 52) 2.37 (68) 
Male 3536 {22] 2.56 (88) 3.49 ( 39} 2.77 (62) 
Partial Correlation: -,Nsl Partial Correlation: -.229* 
NOTE: The numbers of cases are in parentheses in each subcell of the table. 
*p < .05. 


one familiar with studies of political behavior 
among adults is aware of the consistency of 
those findings concerning the differences be- 
tween men and women: in particular, men are 
observed to be more likely than women to 
vote, and also more apt to belong to and 
participate in social and political organizations 
(Campbell et al., 1960; Lane, 1959; Lazarsfeld 
et al., 1968; Lipset, 1963; Milbrath, 1965; 
Scott, 1957; Wright and Hyman, 1958. But cf. 
Booth, 1972, for some differences). Thus, to 
the’ degree that a political socialization model 
accurately explains the differences in political 
behavior between men and women, we would 


The scores on the political participation scale 
ranged from 1.99 to 3.98. 


The political discussion items and loadings are as 
follows: 


Have you talked a lot with your friends about a 
candidate? 

(Loading = .67) 

Has your teacher told you about the candidates? 
(Loading = .56) 

Have you talked with your parents about a 
candidate? 

(Loading = .74) 

The scores on the discussion scale ranged from 

1.97 to 3.94. 


expect to find parallel kinds of differences 
between the boys and girls in our sample. 
Among the children in th:s study, we find a 
much less consistent patterr of differences in 
actual participation and no differences at all 
in some subcells of our table. Table 3 presents 
these findings. An inspection of results shows 
boys as- being the more likely to report some 
form of participation; however, the differ- 
ences between the two sexes are extremely 
small and statistically significant only among 
the youngest whites and the oldest blacks. We 
observe some tendency for these small differ- 
ences to diminish with increasing age through 
the tenth grade, and to increase in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. Nevertheless, the 
possibility of simple random effects is suf- 
ficiently great that it would be a mistake to 
attach any meaning to this reversal in the 
highest grades. Finally, we may note that 
there is no difference between black and 
white youths in the magnitude of the sex 
differences. 

An identical analysis was performed on the 
political discussion scale. On that scale, boys 
and girls did not differ sigrificantly in any 
subcell comparison. Among the white chil- 
dren, girls were less apt to report taking part 
in political discussions; while among the black 
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Table 3. 
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Sex, Race, Grade in School and Occupation of the Chief Wage Farner 


by Political Participation (mean scores on participation) 


ieee 


Grade 



















= ry 


<a mamaaa. VH = e ——— ‘te  hietheer — = pa 


White 


i Race 


CWE Occupation 
White-Collar Blue-Collar 


CWE Occupation 


White-Collar Blue-Collar 





4-6 2.82 (38) 2.50 (48) 2.55 (118) 2.43 (35) 
2.80 (22) 2.76 (51) 2.75 ( 94) 2.65 (35) ` 
Partial Correlation: -.120 Partial Correlation: -.144* 
7-8 2.67 (39) 2.73 (59) 2.80 ( 71) 2.57 (18) 
2.81 (30) 2.89 (68) 2.94 ( 60) 2.61 (14) 
Partial Correlation: -.097 Partial Correlation: -.101 
9-10 2.84 (27) 2.64 (78) 2.79 ( 24) 2.63 ie 
2.66 (27) 2.75 (60) 3.06 ( 26) 2.58 (56 
Partial Correlation: -.031 Partial Correlation: -.045 
11-12 2.53 ta} 2.64 (82) 2.51 53) 2.35 +62 
2:79 (24 2.74 (92) 2.70 38) 2.46 (62 
Partial Correlation: -.157* Partial Correlation: -.122 








NOTE: The numbers of cases are in parentheses in each subcell of the table. 


fp < .05. 


children the opposite was true, but again only 
slightly, with boys reporting the lesser ten- 
dency to participate. The differences were so 
small that we can reject any notion that boys 
and girls actually differ on political discussion 
in this sample. 

In short, then the sex difference is evident 
in only one of the three indicators of the 
behavioral and cognitive dimensions of orlen- 
tations, and then is significant only among 
white youngsters. In the case of political 
knowledge, as in the case of political partici- 
pation to a markedly lower extent, boys are 
more apt to be “politicized.” White children 
display greater differences by sex on the 
political knowledge index than do black 
youngsters; but there are no differences to 
speak of between the races with regard to sex 
differences on the measures of political be- 
havior. 


Political Partisanship. 

Political partisanship, the evaluative facet 
of political orientations, is -regarded by 
scholars of the political socialization school to 


®These data are available on request from the 
authors. 


have its origins in late childhood or early | 
adolescence. Its significance derives from the 
fact that it acts as both a screen and anchor 
for an individual’s political perceptions and 
beliefs, guiding the thrust of one’s activity in 
politics. We are interested in assessing whether 
boys and girls vary in their tendencies to 
become socialized to definite partisan prefer- 
ences. 

We examined the partisan preferences of 
boys and girls by asking children to indicate 
which political party they would vote for if 
they could vote. Children’s responses were 
grouped into two separate clusters, the one 
representing a preference for a definite party, 
e.g. Republican, the other representing re- 
sponses of no party preference, e.g. 
“independent,” or “Td vote for the man, not 
the party.”® These data then were analyzed as 
the previous data and no sex differences were 
uncovered. Such a result conflicts with the 
observations of Merelman (1971:127) who 
found that boys in the sixth and ninth grades 
were somewhat more likely than girls to 
express definite partisan preferences. 


*These data are available on request from the 
authors. 
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Notes on the Reliability and Validity of the 
Findi 

The political differences between boys and 
girls uncovered in this study are, in general, 
minor. They represent a departure from the 
results of previous investigations of sex differ- 
ences in childhood and/or adolescent political 
orientations. In light of this, we must ask 
whether this study has characteristics that 
might artificially produce a general absence of 
political differences between boys and girls. 

Let us consider our sample first. Originally 
selected to compare the patterns of political 
expression among black and white students in 
Ilinois, we concluded, after some preliminary 
analyses, that the sample under-represented 
schoolchildren from middle socioeconomic 
groups, particularly white children. This af- 
fects the results of the study in the following 
respects only: among whites and, to a lesser 
degree, blacks, the possible variation ex- 
plained in the dependent variables by our 
measure of socioeconomic status is reduced; 
and the pattern of differences between boys 
and girls classified as white-collar will not 
represent the patterns in the population. The 
most reliable observations: of the sex differ- 
ences, then, are to be made among children 
classified as blue-collar; yet, among them, we 
find no sharp or consistent pattern of sex- 
linked differences. This general absence of 
differences is all the more significant since 
most research suggests that the sex differences 
should be most pronounced among children in 
this socioeconomic group (Almond and 
Verba, 1963; Dowse and Hughes, 1971; 
Heiskanen, 1971). In other words, the lack of 
overall sex differences in this kind of sample is 
the strongest evidence that they may not exist 
in the larger population of children, lower- or 
middle-class. (It is possible, of course, that 
being confined to a single state, our sample is 
unrepresentative in some other way that 
might affect the pattern of boy-girl differ- 
ences.) 

Another source of error may be the kinds 
of questions and the indices used in this 
analysis. Again, we are inclined to dismiss 
these as suspect. Our questions, in fact, were 
adapted from the pathbreaking analyses of 
Easton and Hess (Easton and Dennis, 1969; 
Hess and Torney, 1967), a study whose results 
greatly supported the idea that sex differences 
in political orientations emerge early in life. 
Our analysis of the results differs somewhat 
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from the analyses of these other investigators, 
particularly Hess and Torney, inasmuch as we 
relied almost exclusively on factor analysis 
and the resulting factor scores to assess the 
sex differences; whereas their analyses relied 
partly on single items. On particular kinds of 
dimensions, however, like the affective one 
above, we would expect to find more pro- 
nounced differences between boys and girls 
then these researchers, assuming that such 
differences existed in the population. That is, 
factor scores represent a more complete and 
representative picture of a single attitude or 
belief dimension than single items. Thus if sex 
differences exist in the general population, 
then the scores resulting from the factor 
analysis should discriminate better between 
the sexes than those on single items. As above, 
the lack of pronounced and consistent differ- 
ences between the boys and girls on our 
indices strongly confirms that there may be 
no such differences of any magnitude in the 
population. 

The case for the reliability of our results is 
made even stronger when one notes parallel 
results from recent studies of political social- 
ization. In particular, Merelman (1971) in a 
study of white California schoolchildren in 
1968 found few large or consistent differences 
between boys and girls. Many indices differed 
from those studied here, tut some tapped the 
same general domain of content as, for ex- 
ample, indices of children’s attitudes toward 
minority rights, freedom of speech, liberalism 
or sense of civic obligations. Merelman also 
uncovered substantial differences only on the 
cognitive dimension. Note also that two 
recent studies of sex differences in political 
interest and information among children in 
Finland (Heiskanen, 1971) and Great Britain 


.(Dowse and Hughes, 1971) concur with our 


results. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


In the most recent textbook in political 
socialization, Jaros has remarked: 


Are women socialized to. . nonpartici- 
patory orientations as children? If they 
are, girls ought to differ from boys on such | 
dimensions at very early ages. On most 
measurements they do, with girls de- 
cidedly less political. Girls are less oriented 
to various kinds of political action and are 
decidedly less informed. Moreover, these 
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sexual differences are evident as early as 
the fourth grade. Despite increased efforts 
to involve women in the political world, 
despite all the recent attention, there is a 
cultural tradition of feminine nonparticipa- 
tion transmitted in childhood (1973 :44-5). 


Our findings indicate that such a state- 
ment—and this general perspective—may need 
revision, ranging from discarding the state- 
ment altogether, to modifying the underlying 
theory. l 

Since alternative interpretations flow from 
ours and Merelman’s (1971) comparable re- 
sults, it is important to outline them carefully 
and cogently. The first assumes that there are 
virtually no differences between boys and girls 
in our sample; by this account, the difference 
on the cognitive dimension among the white 
children is either a deviant pattern, which calls 
for no explanation, or the last vestige of a sex 
difference in political orientations. Accord- 
ingly, then there are only two possibilities 
regarding the applicability of the political 
socialization thesis to sex-role differences in 
political expression. The first is simply that 
the political socialization model no longer 
applies to the explanation of sex differences 
in political expression. Sex differences may, 
or may not come about as these children and 
others like them grow to adulthood and are 
affected by situational or structural circum- 
stances; but clearly such differences do not 
emerge in childhood. 

The second possibility involves one form of 
linking the political socialization explanation 
together with either the situational or struc- 
tural explanation: in effect what we are ob- 
serving now in the 1970’s is the disappearance 
of the childhood basis for political differ- 
ences, Presumably, then, certain changes are 
occurring in the real and symbolic sex-role 
models currently available to children, in 
particular, diminished differences in political 
expression between adult males and females. 
In support of this line of thinking is recent 
evidence of only minor and apparently dimin- 
ishing differences in the rates of political 
partipation and activity among men and 
women in the United States (see Verba and 
Nie, 1972). 

The two interpretations above operate on 
the assumption that no sex differences are to 
be observed in these results or, if so, they are 
so minor as to be discounted. The third 
interpretation, which also involves linking the 
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political socialization explanation with the 
situational, is more speculative, and applies 
mainly, perhaps exclusively, to white children. 
Starting with the fact that white children in 
this and virtually every other study differ 
consistently and prominently on the dimen- 
sion of political knowledge, this interpretation 
is that in childhood the sexes will only differ 
politically in information and interest. Boys 
and girls begin to differ early, so this interpre- 
tation goes, in their attention to the public 
spheres of social activity largely as a means of 
anticipatory socialization. That is, anticipating 
that, as men, they will enter the public world 
of work, boys become more interested in 
public affairs, generally, one manifestation of 
which is their interest in politics. Girls, in 
contrast, anticipate at an early age their more 
private existence as women, confined to the 
home and local community; thus, they typi- 
cally devote less attention to the world of 
public affairs than boys. For girls this finds 
expression in their lesser knowledge of and 
interest in politics. For each sex, the experi- 
ential and symbolic world presented to them 
by adults offers different sex-linked pictures 
of appropriate interests and channels them 
into greater, or lesser, interest in the public 
spheres of social activity. In other words, 
socialization to politics does differ for boys 
and girls in childhood, but its effects are 
confined mainly to the cognitive realm. 


The other differences between males and 
females, this argument continues, occur in 
adulthood. Boys and girls have prepared them- 
selves for adult roles, boys by cushioning the 
otherwise difficult impact of occupations and 
the public life through their early attention to 
public affairs, girls through their attention to 
more private home-related affairs. Different 
levels of participation and discussion, so often 
observed among adults, are the result of 
events that occur contemporaneously in the 
lives of men and women. As the situational 
thesis puts it, women generally take a less 
active role in politics largely because they are 
confined to their homes; while men are more 
active because of the demands of their jobs 
and ancillary activities. Finally, this interpre- 
tation would claim that the development of 
the well-known differing levels of political 
efficacy among men and women (e.g. Camp- 
bell et al., 1960; Milbrath, 1965) occurs 
concomitantly with participation itself: in 
effect, males, as adults are thrust into the 
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political arena and, hence, develop a greater 
sense of efficacy; while the reverse happens to 
females. Such an interpretation would help 
explain why Easton and Dennis (1967) un- 
covered no sex differences in political efficacy 
among their sample of children. 

What this scheme does not and cannot 
easily account for is the relative absence of sex 
differences on the affective dimension of 
political orientations as compared with the 
presence of such differences in the 
Hess-Torney data assembled more than ten 
years ago. The most plausible option to follow 
is to dismiss the significance of those differ- 
ences, much as Easton and Dennis 
(1969: 342-3) did in their interpretation of 
the same data. 

To us the three schemes outlined above 
represent equally plausible ways of explaining 
the general patterns of our results. Unfor- 
tunately, we cannot embrace any of these 
arguments as the most correct since we, like 
other observers of similar dimensions among 
youngsters, have no crystal ball that would 
show us what, in fact, will happen to these 
children as they mature and enter the adult 
world. We hope more research will be 
forthcoming. 
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The importance of differing college effects on educational and socioeconomic achievements is 
noted and expressed in a socioeconomic stratification model. The model specifies differing 
selection and recruitment into colleges, and several variables are includ2d to represent 
important selection/recruitment factors: socioeconomic background, academic ability, academ- 
ic performance, educational and occupational aspirations, and commitraent to college 
attendance. The data analysis assesses college effects on educational and occupational status 
attainments seven years after high sckool graduation. These effects are 2stimated for a 
subsample of male high school graduates with same college experience (N= 1,198). Gross 
differences are observed among colleges on the achievements of their students but when these 
are adjusted for prior differences in composition cn important selection/recruitment factors, 
the initial differences are substantially reduced. These results provide support for the selection 
hypothesis of attainment differences among colleges. 


INTRODUCTION 


recurrent theme in the sociology and 

economics of education is the notion 

that differences among colleges, e.g. qual- 
ity differences, affect the educational and 
socioeconomic attainments of the students 
and/or graduates of colleges (e.g., Collins, 
1971; Milner, 1972). The hypothesis is rele- 
vant to a wider body of theory and research 
on the process of social stratification in 
American society (Sewell and Hauser, 1972; 
Duncan, Featherman and Duncan, 1972), in 
that the effects of college differences on 
educational and socioeconomic achievements 
may mediate the effects of family background 
factors and academic ability on later achieve- 
ments. The independent effect of college 


*This is a revision of a paper prepared for the 
Sixty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Soci- 
ological Association held in New York City, August 
27-30, 1973. The research reported here is part cf a 
larger research project concerned with the study of 
social and psychological factors related to achieve- 
ment under the direction of Willlam H. Sewell and 
Robert M. Hauser. The research was supported by 
grants from the National Institute of Mental Health 
(M-6275) and the Social Security Administration 
(CRD-314). The author wishes to thank Willlam H. 
Sewell, Robert M. Hauser, John M. Finney and 
Luther B. Otto for critical comments on an earlier 
draft of this paper, and Taissa Hauser and Jean 
Vivian for clerical and computational assistance. 
Computer facilities were provided by the Madison 
Academic Computing Center, University of Wis- 
consin. 


differences on educationa_ and socioeconomic 
attainments has not been clearly established, 
however. The present paper addresses this 
issue. 

The differing impact of colleges on their 
students has received the attention of educa- 
tors, social psychologists, sociologists and 
eccnomists for some time (see Feldman and 
Newcomb, 1970). Most w-iters on the subject 
recognize that colleges cen exert a differing 
impact on students througn both socialization 
and certification. Socialization effects refer to 
actual changes which schools bring about in 
their students, whereas certification effects 
operate through the respomses of members of 
the society to the presumed socialization 
effects (see Meyer, 1972). Kamens (1971) 
argues that some of the variables used to 
represent differing social.zation influences, 
e.g. college prestige and size, may represent 
certification effects. The effects of differing 
socialization and certificatzon are difficult to 
separate in practice since researchers typically 
use measures which assess the characteristics 
of colleges and such measures can clearly 
reflect both socialization and certification 
effects. 

Much research in this azea has dealt with 
the effects of college quality. Aside from the 
difficult issues of conceptuelizing and measur- 
ing college quality, differences exist among 
colleges which are not easily subsumed under 
that rubric. An example is enrollment size, 
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which is neither “qualitative” nor necessarily 
reflective of the quality of education. Yet, 
size of the college or university a person 
attends may be an important factor in his 
later achievements. Thus, the present focus is 
on college differences, rather than college 
quality. 

Of course, students are not randomly 
allocated to colleges. Processes of selection 
and recruitment result in variation among 
colleges in their student composition on a 
number of important achievement related 


variables, e.g., socioeconomic background, ' 


ability and motivational factors (Wolfle, 1954; 
Jencks and Riesman, 1968). Failure to control 
variation in such factors may result in 
spuriously attributing causal status to college 
differences. 

An extensive literature suggests that only a 
minor role in the achievement process can be 
accorded differences in secondary schools, net 
of socioeconomic background and ability 
(Sewell and Armer, 1966; Coleman et al., 
1966; Hauser, 1969, 1971). Since the- 
selection/recruitment process is likely to 
operate more extensively in higher education 
than at the secondary level, we should expect 
even smaller effects on achievement, net of 
other factors, at the post-secondary level. 
While the amount of schooling is important in 
the socioeconomic attainment process, school 
differences appear to be less so. There is a 
growing literature concerned with college 
effects on educational and socioeconomic 
outcomes.’ Still, the issue of the unique 
effects of colleges is far from settled. Further 
replication and research is necessary using 
samples from known populations and sets of 
data with a wide range of measures of both 


l The research literature concerned with college 
effects on education generally supports the hypothe- 
sis of small effects. This support comes from two 
major sources: 1) follow-up studies of high school 
seniors (Folger, et al., 1970; Wegner and Sewell, 
1970), and 2) follow-up studies of entering college 
freshmen (Astin, 1971; Kamens, 1971). Follow-up 
studies of college graduates (Sharp, 1970; Spaeth 
and Greeley, 1970) and entering graduate students 
(Wright, 1964) do not support the hypothesis. The 
literature on the effects of colleges on occupational 
attainment is scanty. There are two available stud- 
ies — both based on samples of college graduates 
(Sharp, 1970; Spaeth and Greeley, 1970) — neither 
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selection/recruitment factors and college dif- 
ferences. > 


. THE RESEARCH PROBLEM 


The “school effects” literature suggests a 
general theoretical model for the study of 
college effects which highlights the fact that 
students are not randomly allocated to 
colleges (see Werts, 1968). Its basic idea is 
that persons select themselves or are recruited 
into groups, contexts, and social institutions, 
and as a result of such contact are changed or 
marked in some way. To the extent that the 
group effect is unique or different from that 
of other groups, we may observe a group or 
contextual effect. For colleges, this effect 
may be due to differing socialization, 
certification, or both (Jencks, 1971). 

A version of this model for the present 
problem is presented in Figure 1. Factors 
which select and recruit students into differ- 
ent colleges are referred to as “inputs”: abil- 
ity, academic performance, socioeconomic 
background, and motivation-related factors. 
The causal ordering of the variables in Figure 
1 is consistent with their temporal order- 
ing: the inputs occur prior to college attén- 
dance, the inputs and college experience both 
occur prior to educational and occupational 
attainments, and educational attainment pre- 


ars —— 
Aine OCCUPATION 


Figure 1. General causal model for the assess- 
ment of college effects on educational and occupation- 
al status attainments. 













COLLEGES 









INPUTS 





of which lends much support to the hypothesis. In 
addition to these studies there is a modest amount of 
literature on the effects of colleges on the earnings 
of college graduates (e.g., Reed and Miller, 1970; 
Daniere and Mechling, 1970; Wales, 1973). 
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cedes occupational attainment. We therefore 
have a recursive model with the input vari- 
ables being the major source of predetermined 
variation in the system.? 

Two approaches to assessing college effects 
are used. First, we assess the effects using 
conventional measures of college differences, 
e.g., enrollment size, prestige, selectivity and 
other characteristics often used to represent 


college quality. This part of the study repli- 


cates previous studies using a different popula- 
tion and a more extensive set of control 
variables. Second, we assess effects using a set 
of college categories to represent the range of 
college differences of interest. A similar set of 
categories has been used to assess the effects 
of college differences on graduation from 
college for students attending four year col- 
leges and universities (Wegner and Sewell, 
1970). The two approaches will be compared 
and the relationship between them explored. 
In both cases differences among first college 
attended are used to assess effects on educa- 
tional attainment, and last college attended is 
used to assess effects on occupational attain- 
ment. l 


DATA AND METHODS 


The analysis reported here involves as- 
sessing college effects on education after high 
school and occupational status seven years 
after graduation from high school. These 
effects are estimated for the male cohort of 
1957 Wisconsin high school seniors with some 
college experience between 1957 and 1964, 
who were alive, not enrolled in any school and 
not on active duty with the armed forces in 
1964. The data used come from a one-third 
probability sample of the 1957 Wisconsin high 
school graduates whose parents responded to 
a 1964 mail follow-up questionnaire. A total 
of 1,198 men with college information avail- 
able meet the eligibility criteria set forth 
above. The data for the one-third sample 
come from a number of sources: 1) a 1957 
high school administered questionnaire (see 
Little, 1958); 2) solicited high school reccrds; 
3) Wisconsin State Testing Service records; 4) 
Wisconsin State Tax Service records; and 5) a 





?One can also set forth a causal model for the 
relationships among the input varlables. This has 
been substantially carried out elsewhere (see Sewell 
et al, 1970) and will not be reproduced here. 
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1964 follow-up mail questionnaire survey.” 


Outcomes 


The respondent’s education (U) and 1964 
occupation (W) were cbtained from the 1964 
follow-up questionnaire. Education, although 
not reported as such, is scaled in years of 
schooling completed. Years of schooling is 
actually translated from statements of educa- 
tional certification, so that it only approxi- . 
mates the number of years of schooling 
actually completed: The 1964 occupation is 
coded into Duncan SEI scores, representing 
occupational status (Duncan, 1961). 


Inputs 


Several classes of variables are included in | 
the analysis to represent selection and recruit- 
ment: socioeconomic background, academic 
ability, academic performance in high school, 
aspirations, significant other influence and 
commitment to college. Four socioeconomic 
background variables are included: mother’s 
education (M) and father’s education (V) were 
obtained from the respondent in 1957 and are 
coded in years of schooling completed. Par- 
ental income (I) averaged over all available 
years for the period 1957-60 was obtained 
from Wisconsin tax records and is expressed in 


. dollar units for present purposes. Father’s 


occupation (X) was also obtained from tax 
records for 1957 or the nearest available year 
and is coded in the Duncan SEI scale. 

The respondent’s score on the Henmon- 
Nelson Test of Mental Ability taken during his 
junior year in high school, obtained from the 
Wisconsin State Testing Service, is used as a 
measure of academic ability (Q). The scores 
are expressed in the metric of IQ scores with a 
mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 15 
(for the total one-third sample). The re- 
spondent’s academic performance (G) in high 
sckool is indexed by a normalized percentile 
rank in high school class, so that there is some 
control over interschool variation in the allo- 
cation of grades. These data were obtained 
fram high school records. 

Information on aspirations, commitment 


*These data have been the subject of a number of 
research publications on social stratification, social 
inequality and the process of status attainment 
(some recent references are Sewell, 1971; Hauser, 
1972; Sewell and Hauser, 1972). 
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to college, and the influence of significant 
others to attend college were obtained from 
the 1957 school administered questionnaire. 
Occupational aspirations (J) is scored in Dun- 
can SEI units for the occupation category 
which the respondent said he hoped to enter. 


Educational aspirations (E) is represented by a — 


dummy variable indicating whether the re- 
spondent planned to attend college. Several 
variables are included to tap the student’s 
cognitive, financial and academic commitment 
to attending college: the respondent’s high 
school curriculum (college preparatory) (C), 
his willingness to borrow to finance his college 
education (B), and whether he has made 
applications for scholarships (S) are all treated 
as dummy variables; the respondent’s per- 
ceived value of college (A) is measured as a 
composite score based on several items; the 
respondent’s perception of possible parental 
support (K) and his consideration of college 
attendance (D) are both measured as three- 
level ordinal variables and are treated as 
continuous in the present analysis. Three 
significant other influence variables are includ- 
ed: perception of teacher encouragement (T) 
and parental encouragement (P) to attend 
college are three-level ordinal variables treated 
as continuous; and the perception of friend’s 
college plans (F) is expressed as a dummy 
variable. 


College Measures 


Data on colleges first and last attended by 
members of the sample for the relevant period 
were gathered for the following vari- 
ables: type’ of curriculum — liberal arts vs. 
non-liberal arts; institutional control — public 
vs. private; highest degree offered (U. S. 
Office of Education, 1963); average faculty 
compensation (American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, 1960, 1961, 1962); total 
enrollment, undergraduate enrollment, male 
enrollment, full-time faculty, number of fac- 
ulty holding doctorate, number of library 
volumes, library expenditures, tuition and fees 
for academic year, baccalaureate and first 
professional degrees conferred (Irwin, 1960; 
Gleazer, 1960); graduates receiving doctorate 
1960-1966 ‘(National Academy of Sciences, 
1967); National Merit Scholars enrolled 
1959-1960 (National Merit Scholarship Cor- 
poration, 1959); Chicago Tribune Prestige 
rating (Manly, 1957); Knapp-Greenbaum Male 
Index of Productivity (Knapp and Green- 
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baum, 1953); Astin estimated Selectivity 
score (Astin, 1965); presence of a Phi Beta 
Kappa chapter (Lovejoy, 1966); presence of 
social fraternities (Lovejoy, 1966); and a 
faculty prestige score (based on Cartter, 1966 
and Irwin, 1960). : 

' The first approach to measuring college 
differences uses the above measures directly. 
The second approach uses a classification of 
colleges derived in part from an analysis of the 
similarity of the profiles of the colleges on the 
above variables. Twelve categories of college 
attended are used. The first six catego- 
ries — University of Wisconsin, Madison; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee; the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Center System (two-year 
colleges); the Wisconsin County Teachers col- 
leges (two-year colleges); the Wisconsin State 
Universities and Marquette University — rep- 
resent single colleges or groups of quite 
homogenous colleges in the state of Wis- 
consin. The next four categories — Prestigious 
colleges and-universities; Liberal Arts colleges, 
General; Liberal Arts colleges, Catholic; and 
Universities — were created on the basis of a 
similarities analysis of 134 colleges and univer- 
sities not appearing in the other categories. In 
brief, a matrix of similarity coefficients 
among the 134 schools was subjected to a 
Q-type factor analysis.* The final two catego- 
ries — Technological colleges and institutes 
and Other colleges — were created primarily 
on the basis of a priori considerations. The 
Technological category contains engineering 
colleges, art schools and military institutes. 
The final category is a residual category 
containing junior colleges, theological semi- 
naries, business colleges and foreign colleges." 


* As noted above, the similarity coefficients were 
based on the similarity of the colleges’ profiles on 
several variables representing college characteristics. 
The set of variables used is slightly more extensive 
than the set of variables listed above. For a complete 
discussion of the procedures used to classify these 
134 colleges and universities, see Alwin (1972). 

*The frequencies of college attendance for the 
twelve categories are as follows (first college, last 
college): University of Wisconsin, Madison (221, 
231); University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee (124, 
121); University of Wisconsin, Center System (71, 
44); Wisconsin State University (361, 383); Wiscon- 
sin County Teachers colleges (21, 18); Marquette. 
University (70, 74); Prestigious colleges and universi- 
ties (33, 31); Liberal Arts colleges, General (121, 
120); Liberal Arts colleges, Catholic (56, 45); Uni- 
versities (55, 61); Technological colleges and insti- 
tutes (38, 45); and Other colleges (27, 25). 
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These categories are represented by a set of 
dummy variables in the present analysis. 

Given the regional limitations placed on 
the colleges attended by the 1957 Wisconsin 


cohort of graduating seniors, one might argue. 


that the external generality of the findings 
reported here is severely limited. Still, at the 
extremes one finds some representation of the 
Eastern “elite” colleges in the category of 
prestigious colleges and universities and some 
representation of out-of-state junior colleges 
in the residual category. The Liberal Arts 
categories contain colleges both within and 
outside the state of Wisconsin, while the 
Universities category is exclusively out-of- 
state universities. Thus, even though the 
amount of regional variation is not extensive, 
there are grounds for studying college effects 
in these data.° 


RESULTS 


The initial task is to ascertain the extent to 
Which the college measures are related to the 
dependent variables. Table I presents the 
zero-order correlations between the several 
measures of college differences and education- 
al and occupational status attainments. It is 
clear that the college characteristics taken 
singly are only minimally related to education 
and occupational status. The strongest of the 
relationships for both variables is with the 
number of National Merit Scholars enrolled, 
which accounts for about four percent of the 
variance in each dependent variable. 

In order to determine whether college 
characteristics can be combined to predict the 
dependent variables, a step-wise regression pro- 
cedure was used. This analysis is summarized 
in the lower portion of Table 1. Three 
variables — liberal arts curriculum (LA), pub- 
lic control (PC), and the number of National 
Merit Scholars enrolled (MS) — contribute 
maximally to the prediction of education. 
Similarly, two variables — public control (PC) 
and the number of Merit Scholars enrolled 


é Since twenty-two percent of the total sample of 
male college attenders alive in 1964 (N = 1,869) 
were still enrolled in school in 1964 and fourteen 
percent were on active duty with the armed forces, 
one cannot generalize the present findings to the 
total group of male college attenders. This does not, 
however, limit the generality of the results for the 
subpopulation studied, but the analysis of college 
effects for the total subsample of male college 
attenders must await further follow-up data. 
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(MS) — maximally predict occupational sta- 
tus. In both cases the addition of the remain- 
ing college characteristics only trivially adds 
to the explained variarce in the dependent - 
variables. One of the reasons for this is that — 
the college measures are all highly related (in 
several cases correlations are greater than .8). .- 
The use of the step-wise regression procedures . 
helps reduce redundancy in the college mea- 
sures. 

In each case, the number of significant 
predictors is reduced to relatively few vari- 
ables. This outcome suggests that there may 
be a small number of dimensions on which the 
college characteristics measured actually dif- 
ferentiate the colleges involved. From a pe- 
rusal of the correlations among the variables 
(correlated over individuals) not presented 
here, it is evident that many variables are 
highly related to enrollment size. The size 
dimension is highly related to. liberal arts 
curriculum (LA) and the number of Merit 
Scholars enrolled (MS). Another dimension 
which appears to be measured in part by these 
variables is college prestige. For example, the 
number of Merit Scholars enrolled is highly 
related to the several measures of prestige 
appearing in Table 1, e.g., the Knapp-Green- 
baum index, the presence of scholastic honor 
societies, doctorate production, the Chicago 
Tribune rating. There are obviously differ- 
ences tapped by these college measures which 
are unrelated to size and prestige, but these 
appear to be prominent features of the signifi- 
cant predictor variables. 

Table 1 presents the coefficients of deter- 
mination for the “best” college characteristics 
and also for the set of college categories. A 
comparison between the two approaches indi- 
cates that with regard to educational attain- 
ment the two explain about the same amount 
of variance — seven to eight percent of the 
total; but the college categories appear to be 
slightly superior in accounting for variance in 
occupational status. In neither case is the 
amount of explained variance large, suggesting 
that any unique college effect which we might 
observe controlling variation in selection/ 
recruitment factors is likely to be relatively 
small. 

several linear multiple regression equations 
are estimated to assess the presence of unique 
college effects. Both approaches to measuring 
college differences — the use of college catego- 
ries and the use of college characteristics — are 


~" 
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' Table 1. Correlations between the Measures of College Differences and the 
; Dependent Variables: Fligible Subsample with Rivariate Subsample Data 











Present ; 
» 
— = "+ Dependent Variable 
College Measures ‘ 
, Education| Occupation 
k Liberal Arts Curriculum (LA) | E 2006 : -.075 
Public Control (PC) ~,167 . -.059 
Catholic Control (CC) 080 ' .049 
Highest Degree Offered (HD) .156 at .188 
Bikers nent (EN) .112 160 
Undergraduate Enrollment (UE) 097 Age 
Male Enrollment (ME) 116 162 
Full-time Faculty (FF) „124 .161 
Faculty holding Doctorate (FD) .119 133 
Average Faculty Compensation (FC) 2112 128 
Library Volumes (LV) uae 24553 
Library Expenditures (LE) | „141 s173 
Tuition and Fees~-academic year (TF) 185 075 
B.A. Degrees conferred (BD) .119 .163 
Doctorate Production (DP) 097 146 
Merit Scholars enrolled (MS) 205 .202 
Chicago Tribune prestige rating (CT) -,148 153 
Knapp-Greenbaum index (KG) 148 .100 
Astin Selectivity score (AS) " ,158 129 
Phi Beta Kappa chapter (PB) 164 .130 
Social Fraternities (SF) O15 -020 
Faculty Prestige (FP) 128 162 
LA, PC, MS FLA = ,0835 R = ,2792 
fpe = -.1656 R = 0780 
Bus = -2417 Ro = 40752 
PC, MS Bop = -.0689 R = .2135 
Bs = 2053 Ro = .0456 
R“ = .0437 
College categories R = ,2810 . 2438 
R = .0790 0594 
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Table 2, Multiple Regression Equations for Educational and Occupational Status 
Attainments Including Selection/Recruitment Factors and Measures of 
College Differences: Eligible Subsample with Bivariate Subsample Data 
Present. : 
> 2 Model 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Pres f Dependent Variable 
deter- U U U U W W W W W 
mined 
Variable Regression Coefficients in Standard Form 
y .0298 0256 0281 0261 .0389 0257 0337 .0250 03335 
M .0490" .0363 0343 0359 „0018 -.0200 -.0070 -.0207 ~-.0068 
Xx »0307 0316 9259 0316 0233 0097 .0068 0087 0073 
I .0067 -.0084 .-.0098 -.0119 „0312 .0282 9449 0247 0382 
Q .0569 -0575 .0549 0562 0619 0365 9395 0322 0372 
G ~2785* .2765* .2679* .2735* .1676* .0436 - 0403 .0371 -0356 
T 0093 .0090 .0119 .0100 .0776* ,0735* .0735* .0722* .0758*% 
P -0006 .0075 -0014 -0074 .0289 .0291 .0380 .0274 .0299 
F ~1197* .1085* .1065* .1061%* .0912* .0379 0442 .0377 .0400 
E 0568 0515 0443 .0493 -.0021 -.0274 -.0226 -.0272 -.0246 
J .0417 -0515 .0472 -0514 .1190* .1004* .0830* .09834 .0868* 
K .0735* .0765* .0740*% .0763% .0720* .0393 .0316 -0380 -0312 
D .0082 .0072 „0060 .0065 +-.0154 -.0190 -.0227.-.0176 -.0256 
B 0552 .0479 0524 -0480 -.0032 +-.0278 -.0271 -.0260 -.0259 
S .1274* .1183* .1203* .1183* .0682* .0115 0152 0076 0162 
C 0358 0446 0400 0452 .0188 0028 -.0092 0029 0010 
A -.0171 -.0119 -.0133 -.0107 0003 0079 0055 0082 0092 
U .4452% ,44BO0* .4462% ,4464% 
LA .0694* -,0054 
PC -.0979* -,0651 .0199 -,1101 
MS .0701* .0502 0375 0867 
R = .5198 .5412 .5336 .5422 .4076 ;5575 .5740 .5590 5771 
R? » .2702 .2929 .2848 .2940 .1661 .3108 . 3295 .3124 .3330 
NOTE: Variable abbreviations are as follows: V--father's education; M-- 


mother's education; X--father's occupational status; I--parental income; 
Q--academic ability; G--high school rank; T--teachers' encouragement; 
P--parents' encouragement; F--friends' college plans; E--college plans; 
J--occupational status aspirations; K--possible parental support; 
D--consideration of college; B--willingness to borrow; S--scholarship 
applications; C--high school curriculum; A--perceived value of college; 
U--educational attainment; LA--liberal arts curriculum; PC--public con- 
trol; MS--number of Merit Scholars enrolled. 


Models 2, 4, 7, and 9 include the college category dummies, but their 
coefficients are not presented in the table. 


p< 05, 


used in parallel throughout most of the 
analysis. The equations estimated for educa- 
tion are presented and discussed first, follow- 
ed by the equations estimated for occupa- 
tional status. Both sets of equations are 
presented in Table 2.” The first model in- 
volves the regression of education (U) on the 
selection/recruitment factors (or inputs) only. 





TAn explanatory note concerning Table 2 is in 
order. First, only the standardized regression coeffi- 
cients are presented. Since we wish only to view the 


effects of the variables in a common metric and not 
make direct comparisons with studies carried out on 
other populations, the presentation of standardized 
coefficients is sufficient for present purposes. Sec- 
ond, for the models which include the set of dummy 
variables representing the college categories, we have 
not presented their standardized coefficients. The 
metric effects of these categories are presented in 
Table 3, so we need not present their effects here in 
a form which may be confusing. Finally, the symbols 
used in the table to denote the variables are largely 
consistent with earlier uses in the status attainment 
literature (see Duncan, Featherman and Duncan, 
1972; Sewell and Hauser, 1972). 
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This equation indicates that a person’s aca- 
demic performance in high school (G), the 
influence of his friends via his perception of 
their college plans (F), his perception of 
possible financial support from his parents 
(K), and his motivation to obtain scholarship 
support (S) are the major variables directly 
influencing educational attainment.® 

The second and third models (columns 2 
and 3) in Table 2 add the college categories 
and the “best” college characteristics, respect- 
ively, to the equation considered above. The 
increments in the explained variance in the 
two models over the variance explained by 
Model 1 are .0227 and .0146 respectively, 
both of which are significant at conventional 
levels of statistical significance. The increment 
associated with the entry of the college 
categories is slightly larger, but in either case 
the variance in education uniquely attribut- 
able to college differences appears to be small 
relative to our ability to specify the factors 
which affect educational attainment seven 
years after graduation from high school. 

The increments in R? noted above may 
understate the magnitude of the college ef- 
fects since they represent the relationship of 
education with only the variation in the 
college measures (college categories or charac- 
teristics) which is orthogonal to the inputs 
(Duncan, 1970). There are other ways to 
decompose the explained variance in the 
dependent variable without perhaps under- 
stating the variation which is due to college 
differences. Stated simply, it is possible to 
decompose the R? for education into three 
orthogonal pieces (see Werts and Linn, 
1969) — that due to the inputs alone, that due 


®The number of variables in a subset of similar 
variables, e.g., the set of socioeconomic background 
variables (V, M, X, I) and the set of commitment to 
college variables (K, D, B, S, C, A), affects the 
magnitude of their individual effects (Gordon, 
1968). Therefore, to definitively assess the relative 
magnitudes of effects from general sources, we 
should perhaps block the effects of similar variables. 
Our major interest, however, is in college effects, so 
we can ignore this problem here. Note also that the 
first equation in Table 2 gives us no information 
regarding possible indirect effects of the input 
variables. The major desideratum for present pur- 
poses is that we have all the relevant selection/re- 
cruitment factors represented in this and subsequent 
equations. To the extent that we have omitted an 
important source of variation in the outcomes which 
is also related to college differences we will obtain a 
biased estimate of the unique college effect. 
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to the college measures alone, and that j ointly 
due to the inputs and the college measures. 

This type of decomposition is computed 
for the equation in Model 2 as follows: 


college 
Rj; = inputs + categories + joint 
2929 = .2578 + 0236 + 0115 ; 


and for the equation in Model 3 as follows: 


college 
Rọ = inputs + characteristics + joint 
2848 = 2412 + .0162 + .0274 . 


These estimates are not very different from 
those based on the increments in the explain- 
ed variance of Models 2 and 3 over Model 1 
discussed above, and lead to the same conclu- 
sions. 

The presence of small college effects on 
education can also be observed by viewing the 
adjusted means of the college categories, 
where we have adjusted the original sample 
means for differences in the category compo- 
sition on all input variables in Model 2.'° 
These adjustments are presented in Table 3. 
Note that the initial gross differences are in 
most cases removed or substantially reduced 
by the adjustments. The Prestigious colleges 
and universities, the Liberal Arts colleges and 
the Technological schools have positive effects 
on education reduced though not removed by 
adjustment for differences on the input vari- 


9 For a detailed discussion of the general problem 
of decomposing explained variance and blocking the 
effects of variables see Heise (1972). 


° These adjustments take the form: 


-H ees = = 

ae 47 px, Xj-X j 
where Y h is the adjusted mean for category /, Yi ls 
the unadjusted ith category mean, by xj is the 
pooled within category partial regression coefficient 
(in metric form) for the regression of Y on the Xjs (j 
runs over all variables in the equation for Y), Xj is 
the ith category mean on Xj, and Xis the grand 
mean for Xj. This adjustment assumes that the 
within category regression equations are equivalent 
over all categories. This amounts to the assumption 
of additivity in the analysis of covariance, i.e., that 
the college categories do not interact with the inputs 
and intervening variables in their effects on the 
outcome variables. This assumption is met in the 
present data for educational attainment. 
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Table 3, 
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Mean Education and Occupational Status by Type of College Attended: 


Eligible Subsample with Bivariate Subsample Data Present 


rtirar ieni riria Frere e ee 





Daae RAR Anette be Beiter erheti sy = manm 


Category Means and Deviations from the Grand Mean 


College Category 
Education (Education [Occupation {|0Occupation 
Unadjusted |Adjusted* |Unadjusted|Adjusted(1) 


University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 


University of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee 


University of Wis- 
consin, Center 
System 


Wisconsin State 
Universities 


Wisconsin County 
Teachers Colleges 


Marquette Universit 


Prestigious Colleges 
and Universities 


Liberal Arts Col- 
leges, General 


Liberal Arts Col- 
leges, Catholic 


Universities 


Technological Col- 
ləges & Institutes! 15.50 


Other Colleges 


Grand mean 15.078 


Standard deviatio 1.629 


-40/14.99 -,09/63.3 


Occupation 
Adjusted(2)** 











6.7)58.4 58,2 1.6 
57.5 29 
52.7 -3,8 
56.8 ie 
61.6 $.1 
59.5 2.9 
41.7 -14.9 
54.1 ~- 2.4 
53.8 - 2.7 
58.4 1.9 
61.3 4.8 
51.8 -4.7 


*Adjusted for differences on all input variables. 


**Adjusted for differences on the input variables and 


ables. Note also that when students of equal 
ability, background, etc., are considered, the 
residual category and the County Teachers 
colleges have small positive effects; and the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison effect is 
reduced. On the negative end of the con- 
tinuum, the University of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, the University of Wisconsin, Cen- 
ter, the Wisconsin State Universities and the 
Universities category all have negative effects 
on education which remain even after the 
adjustment. These residual differences are 
generally smaller than the gross differences. 
Finally, Model 4 in Table 2 adds the 


educational attainment. 


college categories to the equation for educa- 
tion after the three college characteristics 
(LA, PC, MS) have been added to the equa- 
tion. The increment in R? of Model 4 over 
Model 3 differs only trivially from zero. This 
suggests that the college characteristics trans- 
mit the effects of the college categories. 
Unfortunately, these gross measures of college 
differences do not help us interpret the 
observed effects in terms of the actual pro- 
cesses of socialization and certification. 

We now turn to an analysis of college 
effects on occupational status attainment. The 
fifth model in Table 2 includes the input 
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variables in an equation for occupational 
status. This estimation indicates that a per- 
son’s academic performance in high school 
(G), his occupational status aspirations (J), 
the influence of his friends via his perception 
of their college plans (F), the influence of his 
teachers via his perception of their encourage- 
ment to attend college (T), his motivation to 
obtain scholarship support (S), and his percep- 
tion of his parents’ ability to provide financial 
support (K) are major determinants of occu- 
pational status. When education is added to 
the equation in Model 6, the effects of high 
school rank, friends’ plans, scholarship appli- 
cations and the perception of possible par- 
ental support are substantially reduced, indi- 
cating that part of their effects on occupation- 
al status is indirect via educational attainment. 
Since teachers’ encouragement (T) and occu- 
pational status aspirations (J) do not affect 
education (see Model 1), their effects cannot 
be mediated by education. 

The addition of the college categories and 
the college characteristics to the equation for 
occupational status occurs in Models 7 and 8. 
The increments in variance explained in the 
two models over and above that explained in 
Model 6 are .0187 and .0016 respectively, 
only the first of which is statistically signifi- 
cant. As with educational attainment the 
increment associated with the addition of the 
college categories is larger than that associated 
with the college characteristics. It is possible 
to decompose the R? in Models 7 and 8 a 
second way as above, this time into six 
orthogonal pieces representing the follow- 
ing: the effects of the inputs alone, the 
effects of the college differences alone, the 
effect of education alone, the joint effects of 
the inputs and the college measures, the joint 
effects of the inputs and education, and the 
joint effects of education and the college 
measures. This type of decomposition for the 
equation in Model 7 is as follows: 


college 
Ry = inputs + categories 
3295 =.0130 + 0217 . |. 
joint inputs— 
+ education + oollege categories 
+ .2007 + (-.0019) 
joint inputs- joint education 


+ education 


+ 
college categorigs 
+ 0814 + .0146 
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and for the equation in Model 8: 


college 
inputs + characteristics 
—— ~~ aaa” 
0295 + .0019 


joint inputs- 
+ education +college characteristics 


to 991 of 


2 = 
Ry pa 


3124 


0042 
joint 
joint inputs- education-college . 
+ education + characteristics . 
ae” SN, eee” 
+ 0729 + .0049 


These decompositions make several things 
clear. First, as noted above, most of the 
explained variance in occupational status can 
be attributed to years of schooling completed. 
This is consistent with the current literature 
on status attainment (Duncan, Featherman 
and Duncan, 1972; Sewell and Hauser, 1972). 
Second, because of the presence of education 
in the equations, very little of the variation in 
occupational status is directly attributable to 
the input variables, but a sizeable portion is 
due to the joint influence of the inputs and 
education. Third, the variance in occupational 
status attributable to college differences alone 
is small, and is quite small where college 
differences are measured by the set of college 
characteristics. Fourth, the small joint effects 
of education and the college differences most 
likely reflect the joint dependence of educa- 
tion and college differences on the input 
variables; but it also contains the small indi- 
rect effects of colleges via education. Finally, 
the proportion of variance in occupational 
status due to the joint effects of the inputs 
and college differences is trivial on balance, 
although college differences clearly mediate, 
albeit in a small way, part of the individual 
effects of some of the input variables. 


The presence of small college effects on 
occupational status attainment net of selec- 
tion and recruitment ‚factors can be further 
observed in Table 3. When the college cate- 
gory means on occupational status are ad- 
justed for differences on the input variables, 
the general magnitude of the effects is re- 
duced. Also, controlling for differences in 
selection/recruitment factors results in some 
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ability, background, aspirations, etc., those 
attending the County Teachers colleges attain 
the highest mean occupational status. This 
results in part from the fact that many of 
these students become certified as teachers 
with only two years of schooling and are not 
differentiated from teaching positions requir- 
ing four years of schooling on the Duncan SEI 
scale. At the other extreme, those attending 
the Prestigious colleges and universities attain 
the lowest mean status. This reversal is diffi- 
cult to interpret except in terms of unspeci- 
fied socialization and certification factors. 
The additional adjustment of the category 
means on education generally reduces the 
effects further.’ ! 

A general attempt to interpret the residual 
college effects via the measures of college 
characteristics is also presented in Table 2. 
The equation in Model 9 contains both the 
college categories and the “best” college 
characteristics. This equation can be com- 
pared with the equation in Model 8 with 
respect to the additional variance the college 
categories explain in occupational status over 
the model which contains the inputs, educa- 
tion, and the college characteristics. The 
inability of the college characteristics — public 
control and the number of Merit Scholars 
enrolled — to interpret the effects ot the 
college categories is evidenced by the fact that 
the latter are able to explain additional 
variance in occupational status, an incrément 
of .0206 in the coefficient of determination. 

The observation of small college effects on 
both education and occupational status leads 
us to inquire regarding the role of college 
differences in interpreting the effects of the 
input variables on educational and occupa- 
tional attainments. The extent to which the 
coefficients for the determinants of a given 
cutcome are reduced when the measures of 
college differences are entered into the equa- 
tion reflects the amount by which the college 
measures interpret the effects involved. If we 
consider the key determinants of educational 





11T9 adjust the category occupational status 
means using the equation which includes education, 
we must violate the nonadditivity assumption re- 
quired for covariance adjustments since there is a 
small interaction effect involving education. The 
presence of this effect does not, however, alter our 
interpretation of the additive college effects on 
occupational status. 
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interesting reversals. For students of equal . 


attainment in Models 1 and 2 of Table 2, we 
can see that about ten percent of the effect of 
friends’ plans and about seven percent of the 
effect of having applied for scholarships on 
ecucation is mediated by the college catego- 
ries. Virtually none of the effects of high 
school rank and perceived parental support 
can be interpreted in this way. Considering 
the equations for occupational status in Mod- 
els 6 and 7, we note that only the effect of 
occupational aspirations is reduced by the 
inclusion of the college categories. It is re- 
duced by about twelve percent. This suggests 
that a small part of the effect of occupational 
aspirations on occupational attainment occurs 
by virtue of the fact that aspirations affect 
choice of college, which in turn affects attain- 
ment. The effects of other key determinants 
of occupational status — education and 
teachers’ encouragement — are unaffected by 
the inclusion of the college categories in the 
equation. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this paper was to assess the 
differing impact of colleges on the educational 
and early occupational status attainments of 
their students for a sample of high school 
graduates. The basic hypothesis was that when 
the process of selection and recruitment into 
colleges of different types is taken into 
account, the role of college differences as a 
source of variation in attainments will be 
considerably reduced. While the consideration 
of selection and recruitment factors, e.g., 
ability, background, and aspirations, does 
reduce the observed differences in the attain- 
ments of persons attending different types of 
colleges (they account for about 70 and 64 
percent of the between college variance in 
education and occupational status, respective- 
lyi, a small portion of variance remains in 
both outcomes which can be attributed to the 
effects of college differences. The college 
effects on education are larger than those on 
occupational status, but both are generally 
small. Further, the college effects are more 
apparent when a set of college categories is 
used to measure college differences in contrast 
to a set of college characteristics. 

There are at least two interpretations for 
the present results. First, other input (selec- 
tian/recruitment) factors must be taken into 
account, or, second, some aspect of the 
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college experience, either differing socializa- 
tion, certification, or both, is responsible for 
the residual effect. The two interpretations 
are not necessarily mutually exclusive. Other 
input variables may exist, e.g., religious affilia- 
tion, which, if included in a similar analysis, 
might lead to a conclusion that the above 
residual effects are spurious. Further analysis 
of this nature must, by necessity, be carried 
out using other, sets of data. The second 
possibility seems more plausible since a serious 
attempt has been made to include a wide 
range of theoretically relevant input variables. 
An attempt was made to interpret the ob- 
served college effects via gross measures of 
college differences. Unfortunately, these gross 
measures of college differences do not help us 
interpret the observed effects in terms of 
socialization and/or certification processes. 
The problem of untangling the possible social- 
ization and certification effects which may be 
operating to produce such results poses a 
challenge for future theory and research. One 
possibility is that academic performance in 
college helps create the observed effects. 
Academic performance in college is a major 
determinant of dropping out of college (edu- 
cational attainment) (Astin, 1971; Kamens, 
1971), and there is some evidence of between 
college variation in grades net of ability 
(Davis, 1966; Drew and Astin, 1972). 

While unravelling the observed college ef- 
fects may prove to be an interesting challenge 
for future research, it is important that we 
keep this concern in perspective. At best only 
about one-twelfth of the explained variance in 
education and about one-fifteenth of the 
explained variance in occupational status is 
represented by the additive effects of un- 
known sources of variation in differences in 
college attended. Because of the possibilities 
of omitted input variables and random mea- 
surement error in the included input variables, 
it is more likely that we have overestimated 
_ than underestimated. these college effects. If 
we couple this with the observation that the 
unexplained variance in education and occu- 
pational status within college types is much 
larger than the unexplained between college 
variation we have been discussing, it would 
seem that the within college variation is the 
more productive area for theoretical specula- 
tion, at least for the outcomes studied. Still, it 
is important to pursue the issue of college 
effects in this and other populations to 
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establish the generality of the present find- 
ings. 
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Using ratings of the seriousness of a set of 140 crimes obtained from a household sample taken 
in Baltimore in 1972, the study explores certain collective characteristics of these ratings. 
Respondents largely agree on the relative ordering of crimes. Very few descriptive characteris- 
ties of the crimes account for much of the variation from crime to crime in the average ratings 
received. The more highly educated and the younger the respondents, the more likely were 
their ratings to agree with average ratings computed over the entire sample. These findings 
indicate that norms concerning crime seriousness are widely diffused. throughout subgroups of 


our society. 


he seriousness of criminal acts represents a 

conceptual dimension of criminality indis- 

pensable in everyday discourse, in legal 
theory and practice, and in sociological work. 
The seriousness of a criminal act may be viewed 
as a normative evaluation, an overall judgment 
which allows comparison among criminal acts, 
cultural values in different societies and cul- 
tures, and individual value differences. To be 
of theoretical or practical use, a measure of 
crime “seriousness” requires that a society 
show consensus about the order of seriousness 
of specific criminal acts. This consensus 
should be reflected in the criminal code, the 
behavior of judges and juries, and the actions 
of law enforcement agencies. It is a moot 
question whether seriousness is defined by the 
actions of criminal justice systems or vice 
versa; but societal consensus and the opera- 


*The research reported in this paper was con- 
ducted under grant 72Ni-99-0035-G from the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration; co-principal 
investigators, Rossi and Berk. We are indebted to 
Norman Waite for his expert help in programming 
most of the analyses reported in this paper. 


tions of criminal justice systems should corre- 
spond to some degree. 

In many ways, “seriousness” as applied to 
criminal acts, resembles “prestige” as applied 
to occupations or other social statuses: both 
terms resist precise abstract definition; both 
can be easily translated into operational forms 
through the use of sample surveys; both are 
important in empirical research; and both 
remain obstinately necessary in technical and 
vernacular vocabularies. 

Of course, whether consensus exists over 
seriousness or consistency in the legal code or 
actions of a criminal justice system is a matter 
for empirical investigation. This issue is rele- 
vant to the current controversy over conflict 
versus consensus models of deviant behavior. 
The conflict model implies disagreement over 
what is to be considered serious, with dis- 
sensus generated by the varying interests of 
subgroups in a society. To the extent that 
empirical investigation shows great consensus, 
the conflict model loses support. 

Building on an important research tradi- 
tion, our research further specifies crime 
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“seriousness” and investigates its properties. 
This paper develops measures of the serious- 
ness of criminal acts by examining the nature 
and degree of popular consensus concerning a 
reasonable sample of acts deemed criminal 
offenses in most of this country’s legal juris- 
dictions, applying these measures to more 
representative populations, and trying to get 
at what it is about criminal acts which leads 
them to be regarded as more or less serious in 
the popular eye. 

The most extensive previous treatment 
measuring crime seriousness is the pioneering 
work of Sellin and Wolfgang (1964). Using 
samples of judges, police and college students 
in Philadelphia, they obtained ratings of the 
seriousness of 141 offenses, using an eleven 
point rating scale for some respondents, and a 
magnitude (ratio) scale for others. A small 
subgroup (fifteen) of criminal acts was se- 
lected from these 141, the offenses being 
supplemented by descriptions of the con- 
sequences to victims of the criminal acts (e.g. 
amounts of property stolen or personal in- 
jury). The end result of the Sellin-Wolfgang 
researches is a set of fifteen descriptions of 
criminal acts along with scale scores for each 
act. 

Sellin and Wolfgang observed several im- 
portant properties of these seriousness mea- 
sures. First, respondents were able to handle 
both the rating and magnitude estimation 
tasks easily, suggesting that respondents make 
such assessments in their daily lives. Secondly, 
Sellin and Wolfgang note considerable agree- 
ment among subgroups about both the rela- 
tive ordering of criminal acts and the scale 
scores given. 

The Sellin-Wolfgang results have not gone 
unchallenged. Rose (1966) questions the rep- 
resentativeness on the samples of raters and 
the evidence presented of subgroup consensus, 
asserting that it is unclear whether the serious- 
ness scores are generalizable and whether in 
fact raters agreed as much as Sellin and 
Wolfgang allege. Nevertheless, several replica- 
tions support the Sellin-Wolfgang work. 
Normandeau (1966) finds much agreement 
among French Canadian students, and (mod- 
ified by a scaling factor) between his student 
group and those studied by Sellin and Wolf- 
gang. Another Canadian replication, by 
Akman, Normandeau and Turner (1967), re- 
ports similar agreement among Canadian uni- 
versity students, judges, police and white 
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collar workers (N = 2745) with Sellin and 
Wolfgang’s respondents. Velez-Diaz and 
Megargee’s (1970) study of 175 young lower 
class offenders and non-offenders in Puerto 
Rico is similarly supportive. 

All these (see also McConnell and Martin, 
1969) are vulnerable on grounds of internal 
and external validity. The samples used appear 
to be “haphazard.” The methods of ascertain- 
ing agreement among subgroups and between 
samples range from visual inspection of data 
arrays to regression coefficients. 


The Design of the Baltimore Crime Serious- 
ness Study: 


Our research was conducted to develop 
measures of crime seriousness for a much 
larger study of the potential support for penal 
reforms among state elites.’ We needed some 
rational basis for selecting a sample of crimes 
that varied according to seriousness and with 
which quantitative measures of the ‘amount 
of seriousness” were associated. 

The vehicle used was a sample survey of 
the adult population of Baltimore’ city con- 


‘Supported by LEAA Grant 72Ni-99-0035-G 


entitled “Measuring The Potential Support for Penal 
Reform.” The larger study was based on interviews 
with elites (political office holders, criminal justice 
personnel, etc.) in a sample of states. A basic 
measure of the acceptance of penal reform was the 
presentation to each respondent of descriptions of 
hypothetical convicted offenders varying systemat- 
ically in offense committed, age, and previous 
criminal record. Respondents were asked to allocate 
each hypothetical convicted offender to one of nine 
“treatments” ranging in severity from parole to 
incarceration for ten or more years. We needed to 
know crime seriousness scores in order to estimate 
the impact of crime seriousness on the ways in which 
elite members thought each offender should be 
treated in the corrections system of their state. 

7To pick the sample, census tracts in the city 
were divided into three strata, those whose popula- 
tion was 90% or more white in 1970, those whose 
population was 90% or more black in 1970 and the 
remaining census tracts whose proportion black was 
more than 10% and less than 90%. Since there are 
only a handful of tracts in this last category and they 
would present special problems in interviewing they 
were dropped from further consideration. Within 
each of the first two strata, we divided the census 
tracts into tertiles according to the median income in 
each tract as of 1970. Within each of the six tertiles 
so defined, we picked census tracts at random, one 
census tract within each largely white stratum and 
two census tracts within each largely black stratum. 


Within each of the census tracts so chosen, three to . 


eight blocks, were picked depending on the number 
of interviews to be desired and the number of tracts 
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ducted in the fall of 1972. We chose Balti- 
more mainly for convenience, bolstered by 
the expectation that consensus among our 
sample would be so strong that one could 
safely generalize results to other parts of the 
United States having quite different popula- 
tion mixtures. 

For cost and convenience “block quota” 
sampling design was used. Quotas were fixed 
to obtain 125 interviews with whites and 
seventy-five interviews with blacks, anc equal 
numbers of males and females in each racial 
group. The biases of this and similar sampling 
plans are well known, (cf. Sudman: 1967) 
with young males, households without chil- 
dren or with very active persons generally 
being under-represented. 

Of course, whether a potential bias is in 
fact a bias that influences the findings is 
problematic in each case, depending largely on 
the correlations between the potentially bias- 
ing factors and the phenomena under study. 

The core of the interview administered was 
a rating task in which respondents were asked 
to judge the seriousness of a list of offenses. 
Two lists of eighty offenses were used, sharing 
twenty offenses in common, sixty offenses 
being different on each list. Thus, 140 of- 
fenses were rated by the Baltimore sample. 
The rated offenses were picked by expanding 
the Uniform Crime Reports listing, trans- 
forming general crime categories into specific 
acts (e.g. “burglary” became “breaking and 
entering a house, stealing a transistor radio”) 
_ and by adding offenses not normally reported, 
especially white collar crimes and crimes in 
the process (at least in some states) of 
decriminalization. In addition to rating the 
eighty crimes, each respondent was ques- 


within that stratum. Within each block, professional 
trained interviewers from Sidney Hollander and 
Associates chose available male and female adult 
respondents until their quotas for total numters of 
interviews and for equal numbers of each sex were 
fulfilled. Interviewers were instructed to divide their 
interviewing time equally between daytime hours 
and nighttime or weekend hours to insure that 
persons working during the day would not be 
slighted. When there was no one at home in a 


dwelling unit or when no one eligible by virtue of | 


age or sex was available in a dwelling unit, the 
interviewer proceeded to another dwelling unit. No 
call-backs were made to dwelling units where no one 
appeared to be at home and no call-backs were made 
to obtain interviews with potentially eligible respon- 
dents who were not at home at the time of the initial 
contact. 
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tioned concerning perceptions of the crime 
problem in Baltimore and such “background” 
identifying variables as age, occupation of 
household head, and educational attainment. 
Each interview lasted abcut half an hour. 

The main body of the interview consisted 
of a card sorting task in which the respondent 
placed each of eighty IBM cards” (each 
containing a short description of an offense) 
into a box containing nine slots, each slot 
corresponding to a level of crime seriousness. 
The instructions called Zor crimes considered 
most serious to be placed in the slot labelled 
“9?” and crimes least serious in the slot 
labelled “1°* with crimes of intermediate 
seriousness being placed closer or further 
away from those two pcdes depending on the 
respondent’s perception. There was no at- 
tempt in the interview to define for the 
respondent what was meant by “seriousness.” 

Interviewers reported that most respon- 
dents performed the rating task easily. The 
survey design called for 16,000 ratings (two 
hundred respondents zach rating eighty 
crimes); 15,521 — or 97% — were finally ob- 
tained. The distribution of ratings tended to 
be more dense on the hizh serious end of the 
nine point scale: the mo:t popular rating was 


Each card contained a crime description and 
punches indicating a code fo: the crime described on 
the card and a code for the respondent. Interviewers 
placed each sorted card into envelopes labelled with 
the slot number from whica the card came, Com- - 
puter programs were develaped to mark each card 
automatically with the nunber of the slot into 
which it was sorted and to create a record for each 
sorted card. This tape becarms the basic data tape for 
the analysis described in ths paper. Note that this 
technique considerably shor-ened interviewing time 
and reduced interviewer error involved in recording 
responses. It also made i possible to produce 
tabulated results within a day after the interviewing 
had been completed. 

*The actual working of the question eliciting 
ratings was as follows: “Criminal law covers a very 
large number of different kinds of crimes. Some are 
cansidered to be very serious acts and others are not 
so serious. We are interested in your opinions about 
how serious you think diffesent crimes are. We have 
made up descriptions of ditferent kinds of crimes. 
Here is one of the descrip-ions of crimes. (Inter- 
viewer hands card to respcndent.) Please put the 
card in the slot labelled number 9 if you think that 
this crime is among the mos: serious crimes. Put the 
card in slot number 1 if ycu think that the crime 
described on the card is among the least serious. If 
the crime described on the card fits somewhere in 
between the most serious and the least serious, put it 
in a slot in between 9 anc 1 depending on how 
sezious the crime is in your opinion.” 
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“9,” with the lower ratings decreasing in 
popularity. The average rating given all crimes 
was 6.27, indicating that the typical crime was 
placed above the median more often than 
below it. 


The Crime Seriousness Ratings: 


Table 1 shows the average ratings received 
by the 140 offenses, with the offenses ar- 
ranged in rank order. A word of caution 
should be sounded with respect to this rank 
order: Adjacent crimes ordinarily are not sta- 
tistically significantly different. A typical 
standard error for a score is between .] and 
3: Most crimes in adjacent ranks differ in the 
third decimal place. 

There are few surprises in the ratings 
shown in Table 1. Crimes against persons, 
especially murder, receive very high serious- 
ness ratings. Crimes against property in which 
no action is taken against people are rated 
significantly lower; and at the end of the list 
are offenses often classified as misdemeanors, 
e.g. “disturbing the peace,” or “being drunk 
in public places.” 

Although the general ordering of the 
crimes accords with common bense expecta- 
tions, it is still interesting to note where some 
offenses fall in the ordering of crimes. For 
example, crimes involving action taken against 
police officers are almost always regarded as 
more serious than similar actions taken against 
others. Another tendency is for crimes involv- 
ing persons known to the offender to be 
regarded as less serious than crimes committed 
against strangers: apparently respondents feel 
that when a victim is known to the offender, 
the offense is, in some sense, understandable 
and possibly justified. Finally, it may be 
noted that “white collar” crimes (e.g. embez- 
zlement, and price gouging) and “crimes 
without victims” (e.g. homosexuality) are not 
regarded as particularly serious offenses. 


The Question of Consensus: 


The usefulness of the ratings in Table 1 
rests heavily on the extent to which signifi- 
cant subgroups in the general population agree 
with each other. If the disagreement is great, 
then the seriousness ratings reflect individual 
preference, conditioned perhaps by sub- 
cultural norms, but certainly not generalized 
social norms. 

It is easier to assert that there should be 
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consensus than it is to devise a suitable 
standard against which a given degree of 
consensus should be measured. In other 
words, how much agreement should consensus 
require? The answer to this question depends 
in part on what device is used to measure 
consensus: In this section we will use correla- 
tions, and we will use an arbitrary standard to 
define consensus, i.e. that the correlations 
among subgroups should meet the require- 
ments of a “reliable test.” That is, if a test is 
to be regarded as reliable, we ordinarily 
expect correlations between alternative forms 
of the test or test-retest correlations to be .70 
or more. 

The correlations between certain major 
divisions of the Baltimore sample are shown in 
Table 2. All the correlations in that table meet 
the “reliability” requirement, the correlation 
between blacks and whites being .89, between 
males and females .94 and between the better 
educated and the less well educated, .89. 
These coefficients indicate that knowing the 
scores given by one group, the scores given by 
the other group can be fairly well predicted. A 
correlation of .89 indicates that such predic- 
tions can be made with a high degree of 
accuracy. 

Another way of looking at consensus is to 
consider the regression equation that is the 
“best” straight line that can be fitted to the 
array of the average ratings given by a pair of 
groups. The regression equations for race and 
sex groups are shown below: 


Regression Equation for Whites on Blacks: 


Regression Equation for Males on Females: 
AN, 
YMale =— 80+ 1.059X fem 


As indicated by intercept values, on the 
average, blacks tend to rate each crime as 
more serious than whites by .4 units and 
females tend to rate crimes more serious by .8 
units. The overall agreement between the 
races and the sexes rests largely on agreement 
about the relative seriousness of crimes, with 
blacks and females regarding all crimes as 
slightly more serious than their counterpart 


` groups. 


A large variety of subgroups is of potential 
interest, but with so small a total sample, one: 
can only compare a few of the more complex 
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Table 1. Average Seriousness Ratings Given to 140 Offenses in Raltimore Survey 
(N is at least 100) 

Rank Crime Hean Variance 
1 Planned killing of a policeman 8.474 2.002 
2 Planned killing of a person for a fee 8.406 2.749 
3 Selling heroin 8.793 2.658 
4 Forcible rape after breaking into a home 8.241% 2.266 
5 Impulsive killing of a policeman 8.214 3.077 
6 Planned killing of a spouse 8.1134 3.276 
7 Planned killing of an acquaintance 8.103 3.273 
8 Hijacking an airplane ; 8.872 2.776 
9 Armed eobbery of a hank 8.0zé1 8.020 

10 Selling LSD 7.949 3.048 
11 Assault with a gun on a policeman 7.538 3,225 
12 Kidnapping for ransom 7.530 3.844 
13 Forcible rape of a stranger in a park 7.69 3.737 
14 Killing someone after an argument over a business 
transaction 7.868 3.556 
15 Assassination of a public official 7.8E8 5.400 
16 Killing someone during a serious argument 7.867 3.663 
17 Making sexual advances to young children 7.861 3.741 
18 Assault with a gun on a stranger 7.847% 2.172 
19 Impulsive killing of a spouse 7.835 3.952 
20 Impulsive killing of a stranger 7,821% 3.429 
21 Forcible rape of a neighbor 7.778 3.726 
22 Impulsive killing of an acquaintance 7.717 4,205 
23 Deliberately starting a fire which results in a death 7.707 4.189 
24 Assault with a gun on a stranger 7.€62** 2.976% 
25 Manufacturing and selling drugs known to be harmful 
to users 7.653 3.280 
26 Knowingly selling contaminated food which results 
in a death 7.596 5.202 
27 Armed robbery of a company payroll 7.877 3.080 
28 Using heroin TEk 4.871 
29 Assault with a gun on an acquaintance 7,505 3.482 
30 Armed holdup of a taxi driver Terns 3.336 
31 Beating up a child 7.490 3.840 
52 Armed robbery of a neighborhood druggist 7.4&7* 3.221 
33 Causing auto accident death while driving when drunk 7.455 3.904 
34 Selling secret documents to a foreign government 7.423% 5.722 
35 Armed street holdup stealing $290 cash 7.414 3.633 
36 Killing someone in a har room free-for-all 7.392 4,637 
37 Mre ae starting a fire in an occupied building 7.327 5.177 
38 Assault with a gun on a spouse 7.423 4.650 
39 Armed robbery of a supermarket 7.113 3.911 
40 Assault with a gun in the course of a riot 7.245 3.218 
41 Armed hijacking of a truck 7.198 3.866 
42 NDeserting to the enemy in time of war 7.104 4.673 
453 Armed street holdup stealing $25 in cash 7.165 4.431 
44 Armed robbery of an armored truck 7.163 5.210 
45 Spying for a foreign government 7.135 7.024 
46 ai a pedestrian while exceeding the speed limit 7.12 3.964 
47 Seduction ‘of a minor 7 Cel 5.729 
48 Beating up a policeman 7.02 5.734 
49 Selling marijuana 6.698 7.216 
50 Father-daughter incest 6.659 7.112 
51 Causing the death of an employee by neglecting to 
repair machinery 6.518 4.556 
52 Breaking and entering a hank 6.508 4.641 
53 Mugging and stealing $25 in cash 6.8732 5.305 
54 Selling pep pills G. RE? 5.683 
55 Cashing stolen payroll checks 6.827 4.784 
56 Mugging and stealing: $200 cash 6.726 5.051 
57 Causing the death of a tenant hv neglecting to 
repair heating plant 6.704 6.314 
58 Killing spouse's lover after catching them together 6.661 7.695 
_ 59 Blackmail ‘ 6.&€7 5.122 
60 Advocating overthrow of the government 6.6€3 7.715 
61 Neglecting to care for own children 6,4€0 6.977 
62 Forcible rane of a former spouse 6.653 6.394 
63 Manufacturing and selling autos known to be 
dangerously defective 6.604 5.968 
64 Reating up a stranger 6.604 5.379 
65 Using LSD 6.557 7.479 
66 Driving while drunk 6.545 6.006 
67 Practicing medicine without a license 6.500% 6,908 
68 Burglary of a home stealing a color TY set 6.44098 5.048 
69 Knowingly passing counterfeit money 6.392 5.220 
70 Beating up someone in a riot 6.368 5.788 


139 
140 


NOTE: 
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Performing illegal abortions 

Passing worthless checks for more than $500 

A public official accepting bribes in return for favors 
Employee embezzling company funds 

Knowingly selling stolen stocks and bonds 

Refusing to obey lawful order of a policeman 

Burglary of a home stealing a portable transister radio 
Theft of a car for the purpose of resale 


Knowingly selling defective used cars as completely safe 


Burglary of an appliance store stealing several TV sets 

Looting goods in a riot 

Knowingly selling stolen goods 

Leaving the scene of an accident 

Printing counterfeit $10 bills 

Shoplifting a diamond ring from a jewelry store 

Mother-son incest 

Theft of a car for joy-riding 

Intimidating a witness in a court case 

Brother-sister incest . 

Knowingly selling worthless stocks as valuable 
investments 

Beating up a spouse 

Selling liquor to minors 

Burglary of a factory stealing machine tools 

Using stolen credit cards 

Using pep pills 

Joining a riot 

Lending money at illegal interest rates 

Knowingly buying stolen goods 

Refusal to serve when drafted in peace time 

Resisting arrest 

Impersonating a policeman 

oe false identification to obtain goods from a store 

Bribing a public official to obtain favors 

Passing worthless checks involving less than $100 

Desertion from military service in peace time 

Under-reporting income on income tax return 

Willfully neglecting to file income tax returns 

Soliciting for prostitution 

Proposing homosexual practices to an adult 

yee on repairs to autonobiles 

Shoplifting a dress from a department store 

Beating up an acquaintance 

Driving while license is suspended 

Pouring paint over someone's car 

Shoplifting a pair of shoes from a shoe store 

Overcharging for credit in selling goods 

Shoplifting a carton of cigarettes from a supermarket 

Smuggling goods to avoid paying import duties 

Killing a suspected burglar in home 

False claims of dependents on income tax return 

Knowingly using inaccurate scales in weighing meat 
for sale 

Refusal to make essential repairs to nental property 

Fngaging in male homosexual acts with consenting adults 


Engaging in female homosexual acts with consenting adults 


Breaking a plate glass window in a shop 
Fixing prices of a consumer product like gasoline 
Fixing prices of machines sold to businesses 
Selling pornographic magazines 

Shoplifting a book in a bookstore 

Repeated refusal to obey parents 

Joining a prohibited demonstration 

False advertising of headache remedy 

Refusal to pay alimony 

Refusal to pay parking fines 

Disturbing the peace 

Repeated truancy 

Repeated running away from home 

Loitering in public’ places 

Refusal to answer census taker 

Being drunk in public places 


6.330 
6.309 
6.249 
6.207* 
6.138" 
6.118% 
6.115% 
6.093% 
6.093 
6.062 
6,043 
6.021 
5.949 
5.948 
5.939 
5.907 
5.876 
5.853 
5.825 


5.821 
5.796 
5.789 
5.789 
5.750 
5.656 
5.656 
5.653 
5.596 
5.535 
5.449 
5.449 
5.438 
5.394 
5.339». 
5.323 
5.305 
S157" 
5.144 
5.140 
5.155 
5.079 
5.032 
5.031 
4,938 
4.990 
4.970 
4.969 
4.918 
4.868% 
4.832 


4.786 
4,781 
4.736 
4.729 
4.653 
4.629 
4.619 
4.526 
4.424% 
4.411 
4.323 
4.083 
4.063 
3.5838 
3.779 
3.573 
Seon 
3.375 
3.105 
2.849 


Scores have a range of 9 (most serious) to 1 {least serious). 


*Crimes rated by all members (200) of the Baltimore sample. 


5.723 
5.119 
6.467 
5.030 
4.960 
5.806 
5.871 
5.085 
5.023 
5.371 
5.052 
4.463 
6.620 
6.820 
5.466 
9.189 
6.047 
4.850 
8.709 


5.021 
7.051 
7.572 
Soke 
5.832 
9.512 
6.750 
5.775 
5.794 
8.863 
6.271 
7.405 
6.628 
6.198 
5.921 
7.526 
6.321 
6.470 
7.687 
9.361 
6.455 
6.308 
5.644 
7.988 
7.449 
6.781 
6.213 
6.793 
5.618 
8.930 
6.801 


5.902 
6.678 
9.396 
9.042 
6.697 
6.069 
6.218 
7.826 
6.551 
9.074 
6.486 
7.972 
6.670 
6.475 
7.174 
7.658 
6.342 
8.111 
7.329 
6.021 


**This offense was inadvertently repeated (see crime rank No. 18), indicating 


that differences in scores as muc 


unreliability. 


3 


as .185 can be obtained through response 
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Table 2. Correlations among Average Crime Ratings for Major Subgroups: 
Race, Sex, and Educational Attainment (N = 140) 
Subgroups Correlation n* = 
Blacks and whites 894k (100) 
Males and females „I4AR (100) 
Less than high school graduation and high 
school graduation or better „8RR (96-104) 


*In this context, n denotes the number of respondents who rated each of the 


crimes. 
(200) contributed to the ratings. 
but the common 20 crimes, 


Note that for 20 of the crimes shown in Table 1, all respondents 
Hence, n refers to the number who rated all 
Since the correlations were commuted across all 140 


pairs of average scores generated by each pair of subgroups, the essential M 


for each correlation is 140, 


Ran < 01. 


subgroup combinations. In Table 3 correla- 
‘tions are shown among subgroups defined by 
the cross classification of sex, race and educa- 
tional attainment. Eight subgroups in all are 
created. 

Note that in Table 3 the numbers of 
persons in each subgroup who contribute 
individual ratings to the averages that go into 








the comparisons are small. For example, the 
average ratings for relatively well educated 
black males are based on samples of seven and 
eight. Given the small number of ratings over 
which these averages were computed, the 
subgroup correlations must be considered 
quite high. The lowest correlation is .61 and 
the highest .93, the average of all the correla- 






Table 3. Correlations among Subgroup Means Computed fot all 140 Crimes: 
Race, Educational Attainment, and Sex Subgroups (N = 149) 
E Subgroup 
Less than High High Sckool 
School Graduation Graduation or Retter 
' Overall 
Sample 
(9) 

Less Bi Fem (1) a a „36 
Th 
High Wh Fem (2) .83 | .76 .88 
School 
Grad. BL Male(3) „66 | .65 77 
uate Wh Male (4) 73 ose 
School 
Grad- Nh Fem (6) „94 
uate 
ór Bl Male(7} 90 
Better Wh Male(8) 93 

n* = [9] [24] 16-17)][28-19)} (9-10) | [17] |[7-8} |[18} | [100] 


* "n" indicates the number of respondents whose ratings contribute to the com- 


puter averages., 


"n" can vary within a subgroup because of slight variations 


in the numbers of persons who were administered each of the two versions of 
the basic questionnaire, each containing a different set of 60 crimes to he 


rated. 
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tions among subgroups being .75. Note also 
that it is poorly educated black males who 
disagree most with the other subgroups in the 
sample, only one correlation involving this 
subgroup being as high as .70. 

In the last column of Table 3, the correla- 
tions are given for each subgroup’s ratings 
with the overall sample ratings. These correla- 
tions are high, above .86, except for poorly 
educated black males. In short, the eight 
subgroups defined by race, educational attain- 
ment, and sex do not vary much from the 
ratings given by the total sample. 

The correlations in Table 3 were computed 
over all 140 crimes. For a small subset of 
twenty crimes (marked by an asterisk in Table 
1) all two hundred respondents contributed to 
the ratings; and hence by considering this set 
of crimes alone, we can double the number of 
individual ratings used in computing subgroup 
average seriousness ratings. Doing so signifi- 
cantly raises the correlations. None are below 
.70, and only three are below .80. The range. is 
from .75 to .96, averaging .86. Furthermore, 
the correlations of the subgroup ratings with 
the ratings of the total sample are all above 
88. 

The subgroup in least agreement with the 
total sample consists of black males with less 
than high school education. Inspection of the 
residuals of the regression of total sample 
means on the average seriousness scores of this 
group suggests that the main points of dis- 
agreement center around certain crimes 
against the person, particularly those in which 
the offender and the victim are known to each 
other. For example, compared to the total 
sample “beating up an acquaintance,” is re- 
garded much less seriously by poorly educated 
black males. The line between manly sport 
and crime can be thin indeed. 

These findings are the only hint of sub- 
cultural differences, along the lines of a 


“subculture of violence” (cf. Wolfgang and, 


Ferracuti, 1967) or a lower class subculture 
that defines certain acts quite differently (cf. 
Miller, 1968). Of course, one would want to 
see whether these findings would be replicated 
in a larger sample of poorly educated black 
males before accepting them as definitive 
evidence of subcultural differences. 

All told, the amount of consensus among 
subgroup averages is impressive. Obviously, 
the correlations presented mask some differ- 
ences among the groups. The measurement of 
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these differences will be taken up later in this 
paper. 


What is Seriousness? 


In asking the respondent to rate crimes, we 
did not specify what was “seriousness.” Nor 
did we ask respondents what they meant by 
their ratings. Obviously, respondents imparted 
some meaning to the term, a meaning shared 
sufficiently by others to produce the degree 
of consensus reported above. 

We may never know what our respondents 
had in mind when they placed each card 
bearing a description of an offense in a slot 
corresponding to their judgments. However, 
we can reconstruct some of the principles that 
guided them by examining the way in which 
characteristics of the crimes influenced their 
ratings. We shall see that a very crude crime 
classification system can account for a great 
deal of variation from crime to crime in the 
average ratings given. 

The crime classification system used was 
developed ad hoc by the senior author of this 
paper and applied by two researchers to each 
crime. The system consists of the following 
binary judgments applied to each offense: 


1. Crimes Against the Person I: Murder, 
manslaughter. 

2. Crimes Against the Person I: Assault, 
rape and incest. 

3. Crimes Against the Person MI: All 
other crimes involving actual or threat- 
ened personal injury exclusive of those 
shown above. 

4. Crimes Involving Property I: Cases in 
which the value of goods involved was 

. more than $25, 

5. Crimes Involving Property H: All other 
crimes involving property. 

6. Selling Ilegal Drugs: Heroin, LSD, 
Marijuana, Pep Pills. 

7. “White Collar Crimes”: Embezzle- 
ment, income tax cheating, fraudulent 
business practices, etc. 

8. “Victimless’”’ Crimes: Prostitution, ho- 
mosexuality, etc. 

9. Subversion (Crimes Against the 
State): Desertion, spying for enemy, 
etc. 

10. Crimes Involving Action Against Po- 
- licemen: 
11. Crimes Involving Offenses Against 
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Regression Analysis of Crime Characteristics and Mean 


Seriousness Ratings for 140 Crimes 


Dummy Variahle 


Persons Crime I 
Persons Crime II 


Persons Crime III 


b we N k 
s s è » 


Property Crime I 
Property Crime II 
Drug selling 

White collar crimes 
Victimless crimes 


Subversion 


tO co ~f On an 
e Se a s * 


10. Crimes against police 


11. Crimes against order 


Unstandardized Regression 
Coefficient 


LeoZ* 
L735 
ie Og 

76% 


Intercept =a £.45 


R 


R? = 


= 824% 
68% 


*indicates statistical significance A level] or better. 


Order: Loitering, disturbing the peace, 
etc. 


Each crime listed in Table 1 was given a code 
indicating the researchers’ combined judgment 
whether it had one or more of the character- 
istics listed above. For example, “planned 
killing of a policeman” was coded 
“10000000010,” indicating that the crime 
involved murder and was directed against a 
policeman. Although most of the crimes fell 
into only one of the categories distinguished 
above, a minority were classified, as in the 
example given, in more than one category. 
Using the codes as dummy variables, a 
multiple regression was run in which the mean 
crime seriousness rating was the dependent 
variable. The results are shown in Table 4. The 
unstandardized regression coefficients are 
shown for each of the eleven binary (or 
“dummy’’) variables listed above. These coef- 
ficients have a specific meaning; they repre- 
sent the estimated increment in average rating 
received by a crime with those characteristics. 
The increment is given in relation to crimes 
that have none of the characteristics repre- 
sented in the eleven binary variables, i.e. 


crimes such as “refusal to pay parking fines” 
which would be coded “00000000000,” the 
estimated score for which is given by the 
intercept value, 5.45. Thus a crime involving a 
homicide is estimated by the regression equa- 
tion to receive the score of 7.37 (1.92 + 5.45), 
and a crime involving the homicide of a 
policeman receives an estimated score of 7.77 
(1.92 + .40 + 5.45). 

The extent to which the eleven character- 
istics “‘account” for the mean seriousness 
sccres given to the crimes is measured by the 
multiple correlation coefficient, .824, a figure 
which indicates that a relatively large amount 
(68%) of the variation from crime to crime in 
average seriousness can be accounted for by 
these characteristics.° 

These regression coefficients can be said to 
represent the way the sample collectively 


‘This value depends in part on the particular mix 
of crimes in the set of 140, a different set — for 
example, one containing more crimes against prop- 
erty — would generate a smaller or larger correlation 
coefficient. It is unlikely, however, that the coef- 
ficient would decline or increase much for a compar- 
ably sized set of crimes. 
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reacted to the characteristics of the crimes in 
question. Hence they provide clues to the 
collective process of judgment..This interpre- 
tation makes it clear that crimes against 
persons and drug selling are regarded as 
especially heinous; whereas crimes involving 
only property are not markedly different from 
the base crimes. However, crimes “against 
order” are not viewed as particularly serious, 
as indicated by the large negative regression 
coefficient for the eleventh variable. 

Note that certain types of crimes are 
regarded as not particularly distinguishable 
from the base crimes, in particular “white 
collar crimes” and “victimless crimes.” Our 
respondents do not see these offenses as 
particularly serious. 

The findings of this section can be sum- 
marized in two statements: First, it is clear 
that collectively’ respondents were reacting 
to the simple characteristics of the crimes 
they rated, as indicated by the fact that these 
eleven binary variables account for so much 
variation in the mean ratings given. Second, 
crimes against persons and illegal drug selling 
are seen as especially serious offenses, com- 
pared to crimes against property. 


Subgroup Variation in Mean Seriousness 


Earlier in this paper, we found considerable 
agreement on the ordering of crime serious- 
ness among subgroups of the sample defined 
by cross classifying race, sex and educational 
attainment. However, subgroups can still dif- 
fer in the extent to which they consider the 
entire set of crimes to be more or less serious. 
We now turn to this question. 

Subgroups of a sample may have different 


é The term “‘collective judgments” has been used 
throughout this section to indicate that we have 


been treating average ratings given by the entire, 


sample and not ratings given by individuals. We can 
anticipate that an individual level‘ of analysis in 
which we try to predict the reactions of individuals 
to crime seriousness on the basis of the character- 
istics of crimes may turn out to be quite different. 
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thresholds concerning what is or is not to be 
regarded as a highly serious crime. Some 
subgroups may regard crime less seriously 
than other subgroups. We have already seen in 
Table 2 that females and blacks have a lower 
threshold of seriousness respectively, than 
males or whites. 

To pursue this line of analysis, mean 
seriousness ratings were computed for each of 
the crimes for each of the subgroups we 
wanted to distinguish. For example, in study- 
ing the effects of age, sex and race simulta- 
neously, we divided the sample into eight 
Subgroups based on the cross classification of 
these three characteristics.’ Average ratings 
were computed for each of the 140 crimes, 
leading to a total of 1,120 average seriousness 
ratings (eight subgroups times 140 crimes). 
Regression analyses were then run using sub- 
group membership as a dummy variable. 

The results of the analyses using race and 
sex in combination with each of three other 
variables are shown in Table 5. Note that the 
regression coefficients in that table have ex- 
actly the same meaning as those shown in 
Table 4: That is, they represent the estimated 
increment (or decrement) in seriousness that a 
crime receives when rated by members of a 
subgroup. Thus, the coefficient .68 shown for 
young black females, indicates that a crime 
“typically” receives .68 of a unit more when 
it is rated by a young black female. The base 
against which the increment (or decrement) is 
compared is the estimated rating given by 
white males® who have respectively the char- 
acteristics of being old, of high prestige, 
highly educated, and not victimized. 

Each of the subgroups distinguished in the 
first column of Table 5 adds to the average 
crime ratings (as compared with the base). In 
short being black, female, or younger leads to 
a generally higher seriousness rating over all 
the crimes. The amount of the increment 
varies, being least (and statistically insignifi- 


The sample size is too small to allow finer than 
dichotomous distinctions in age, occupation, or 


At minimum, we can expect that the total amount ~ education, as the n’s in Table 3 ilustrate. 


of variation “‘explained” will be considerably less 
since individual idiosyncracies ironed out by the use 
of averages would have a chance to appear in the 
data. At maximum, we might find that the judgment 
processes require quite a different equation, al- 
though that does seem unlikely. See last section fur 
an individual level analysis. 


*White males of higher status (older age, higher 
occupation, and higher education) in every analysis 
in this section have been taken as the base against 
which the other subgroups would be compared, a 
decision made on the basis of the high level of 
agreement between upper status males and the 
overall average ratings given by the sample. 
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Table 5. Regression of Mean Crime Ratings on Subgroups Defined ky Race, Sex and 
Age, Education, Occupational Prestige, and Victimizaticn 
Unstandardized Pegression Coefficients 
nace Sex With With With With 
Age Education Occupational Victimization 
Prestige 
Black Female 68k gga „90% y 34% 
Y 
White Female 0 738 L 02* L .898 .85* 
U 0 0 , 
Black Male N 78t W 28% yW B64 i 39% 
G i 
White Male 1 09 - 06 ! ag 
Black Female „91 H „61% H 24% .75* 
0 : I N 
White Female L 87% C 68* C 65% $ .70* 
D T 
Black Female 1.008 FF 274  Ħ 66% ag 
Intercept 5.68 6.30 5x75 5.76 
R = ~24* IgA . 25% . 23% 
NOTE: "Young" is defined as below 45. 


"Low Education" is defined as less than high school graduation. 
"Low Occupational Prestige" is defined as NORC prestige score of 36.3 or 


tess. 


"Victimization" is defined as having been the victim of et least one 


crime over the past 2 years. 


*Indicates statistical significance at p = .01 or less, 


cant) for young white males and greatest 
(1.00) for older black males. 

The correlation coefficients at the bottom 
of Table 5 measure the extent to which the 
combination of subgroup characteristics “ac- 
counts” for the total variation among the 
1,120 average crime seriousness ratings. The 
correlations are modest, (.23—.28) indicating 
that about 5% to 7% of the variance among 
mean ratings is “accounted” for.” 

Similar findings are shown in the next two 
columns of Table 5 for subgroups defined by 
educational attainment and the prestige rating 
of the occupation of the head of the house (a 
reasonable measure of socio-economic status). 
Persons from lower socio-economic level 
households have higher average seriousness 


* Because each subgroup rated the same crimes, 
the crime characteristics are held constant implicitly 
in these calculations. Hence, although adding crime 
characteristics to the regression equations of Table 
5 will lead to an increased amount of explained 
variance, the regression coefficients for subgraups 
remain unchanged (except for slight rounding differ- 
encas). 


ratings compared to higher socio-economic 
status males. Similarly, lower educated re- 
spondents generate seriousness averages which 
are higher than those of the better educated. 

None of these subgroup characteristics 
accounts for much total variation between 
average crime ratings, compared to the over- 
arching influence of the characteristics of the 
crime being rated. 

In the extreme right hand column of Table 
5, we turn to a last subgroup characteristic, 
experience with crime as a victim. The data 
come from a question asking whether or not 
respondents or members of their households 
had been victims of any crime during the year 
(1972) of the survey.” ° 

The findings of the regression analysis 
shown appear to be inconclusive. All but one 


1° Professional victimization researchers will find 
our method for measuring victimization far from 
adequate for any purposes other than very crude 
measurement. Obviously we ere not trying to 
estimate the extent of victimization in Baltimore, 
but mainly trying to get at a possible experiential 
component in crime seriousness ratings. 
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of the victimized groups regard crimes as more 
serious than non-victimized white males, but 
so do the non-victimized groups. Indeed, since 
the regression coefficients in the bottom three 
subgroups tend to be slightly higher than in 
the top three subgroups, one might infer that 
being victimized leads to a slightly lower 
collective view of the seriousness of crimes in 
general. 

The findings of this section indicate that 
subgroup characteristics contribute only mod- 
erately to the overall ratings of crime serious- 
ness. Indeed, of the regression coefficients for 
subgroups in Table 5. the largest is 1.27 and 
the average is 45 (computed without regard 


to sign), indicating that varying the mixture of- 


subgroups will not affect the vignette average 
ratings by much. In other words, if all the 
raters were composed of the average sub- 
group, the ratings shown in Table 1 would 
vary at most by less than half a unit on the 
rating scale. 

The implications of these findings are quite 
important: because subgroups vary so little 
from each other, the fact that our sample is 
not representative does not seem to be a fatal 
flaw. For example, our Baltimore sample is 
37% black, more than twice the national 
percentage for the United States as a whole. 
However, since blacks add as a group .8 to the 
average seriousness score, this over-representa- 
tion adds to the scores of seriousness only .05 
scale units compared to scores computed if we 
weight blacks according to national racial 
proportions. Furthermore, since blacks tend 
to agree quite closely with whites (r = .89) on 
the relative ordering of scores, the scores may 
be inflated slightly (.05) by the over-repre- 
sentation of blacks; but the resulting scores 
may still be used with little error to order 
crimes according to their seriousness. 


Individual Differences in Crime Seriousness 
Ratings: 

The overall large amounts of agreement 
among subgroups tends to obscure the fact of 
individual differences in crime seriousness 
ratings. Around each of the means used above 
is some degree of individual variation. Indeed, 
it is possible to have a great deal individual 
variation and still have considerable between 
subgroup consensus. 

It is to these individual differences that we 
now turn. In part, differences among individ- 
uals may arise from individual value disagree- 
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ments with the general ordering of crimes 
given by the total sample. For example, some 
individuals may place all crimes against 
property higher than crimes against persons. 
In part, these differences represent “error,” 
possibly created by misunderstanding the rat- 
ing task, not being familiar with the vocabu- 
lary used in the crime descriptions, by re- 
spondents making mistakes in placing cards in 
the spaces intended, or by interviewers mak- 
ing mistakes in gathering the cards from the 
slots in which they were placed. As long as 
such “errors” are not systematically related to 
some characteristics of individuals or of the 
criminal acts being rated, they will tend to be 
ironed out in computing averages for sub- 
groups. To the extent that individual differ- 
ences are based on value differences, the 
analysis in Table 3 would tend to pick up such 
differences provided they were correlated 
with the subgroup characteristics used. 

The mode of analysis of individual differ- 
ences used below is particularly sensitive to 
individual differences that lead to an individ- 
ual’s ratings differing from those of the total 
sample. Such differences may be either gen- 
erated by “error” in the sense used above or 
generated by more systematic biases. The 
analysis attempted here is not sensitive to 
differences between the two sources of indi- 
vidual differences. 

To obtain a measure of the degree to which 
individual respondents agreed with each other, 
a correlation was computed between each 
respondent’s ratings and the average ratings 
given by the entire sample. Thus for each 
respondent, the scores given to the eighty 
criminal act descriptions he or she rated were 
paired off with the average ratings given to 
those acts by the entire Baltimore sample. 

Of the two hundred correlations so com- 
puted, 195 (98%) were positive, covering a 
range from —.78 to .86. The average correla- 
tion was .54, with a standard deviation of 
.23.1' In short, even on the individual level 
where we can expect to find idiosyncratic 
factors at work, there is a great deal of 


1! Four of the five negative correlations were 
smaller (in absolute terms) than .10, and hence are 
essentially zero or close to it. The single high 
negative correlation (.78) most likely resulted 
either from the respondent reversing the meaning of 
the scale or an error on the part of the interviewer in 
keeping the sorted cards in the respondent’s in- 
tended order. 
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agreement between individuals and the total 
sample. Indeed, given the amount of inter-sub- 
group consensus, it would be surprising to 
find otherwise. 

' This finding is not an artifact of arithmetic. 
Although each individual contributes to the 
averages computed, his contribution is not 
enough to more than negligibly influence 
these averages. For 120 of the crimes, each 
respondent is only one of one hundred indi- 
viduals whose ratings are used; and for the 
remaining twenty criminal acts he is but one 
of two hundred individuals involved. 

One can get some understanding of the 
sources of agreement with general consensus 
by using each individual’s R* as a dependent 
variable and calculating the extent to which 
characteristics of individuals can account for 
the degree of agreement so measured. Table 6 
contains the results of a multiple regression 
analysis using each individual’s R? as the 
dependent variable. Six individual chara-ter- 
istics were used in the regression; however, 
cnly two variables produced significant (at the 
.O1 level) standardized regression coefficients, 
educational attainment and age. The more 
educated the respondent, the more likely he 
or she was to agree with the total sample 
average. Similarly, the younger the respon- 
dent, the more likely he or she was to agree 
with the sample average. 


Table 6, 
(N = 200) 
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A variable measuring the interaction be- 
tween race and education did achieve statis- 
tical significance at the .05 level indicating 
that for blacks education was less determina- 
tive of agreement with the total sample. In 
short, among whites the more education, the 
more likely they were to agree at a rate of 
increment greater than that for blacks. 

None of the other variables included in the 
regression reached statistical . significance, 
indicating that socio-economic status, race, 
sex, and victimization did not contribute 
enough independently to register as statistical- 
ly significant. 

These findings suggest strongly that educa- 
tional attainment is the major determinant of 
agreement. A reasonable interpretation is that 
educational attainment fosters a more ac- 
curate cognition of the normative structure of 
society. The process can be viewed as twofold. 
First, exposure to the normative structure of 
the society is a concomitant of formal instruc- 
tion. Second, educationa: attainment reflects 
skills in handling verbal and written communi- 
cation, the use of which in the years after 
school completion reinforces knowledge of 
the normative structure. Reading newspapers, 
magazines, and listening or viewing provides 
continual cues to societal evaluations of crimi- 
nal acts. This interpretation is bolstered by 
the finding that age is also a determinant of 


Regression of Individual R? on Selected Individual Characteristics* 





Individual Characteristic 


Standardized Reta 


Coefficient 

Educational attainment (5 categories) ARAR 
Age {years} ~.19%* 
Interaction (race and education) ~.18*** 
Sex (dummy variable: 1 = female) 209 
NORC prestige score of household head -. 08 
Race (dummy variable: 1 = Black) -,07 
Victimization (dummy variable: 1 = victimized in past vear) 03 

R = ,548** 

R? = ,300** 


*Nependent variable is R? computed for each respondent between respondents' 
scores and average scores for entire Baltimore sample. 


**Significant at .01 or better. 


***kSignificant at .05. 
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agreement with societal consensus: The 
younger the respondent, and therefore the 
Closer in time to formal educational exper- 
ience, the more the individual respondent is 
likely to agree with the sample consensus. 


Conclusions: 


Building on the pioneering work of Sellin 
and Wolfgang (1964) this study is an exten- 
sion to a more representative population and 
attempts a more detailed analysis of certain 
salient characteristics of crime seriousness 
ratings. 

Using a satnple survey undertaken in Balti- 
more in 1972, in which two hundred adults 
rated 140 descriptions of criminals according 
to how “serious” the respondents believed the 
acts to be, average ratings were constructed 
for each crime and for subgroups of the 
sample. In addition, an analysis was under- 
taken of the determinants of individual levels 
of agreement with the total sample. 

Three sets of findings may be viewed as 
strongly supported in the resulting data: First, 
there is considerable agreement from sub- 
group to subgroup on the relative ordering of 
the criminal acts rated and on the relative 
“distance” between such acts on the scale 
used. 

Second, a small number of characteristics 
of the crimes.account for a large proportion 
of the variation from crime to crime in the 
average rating given to the acts in question. 

Third, the more highly educated and the 
younger respondents were, the more likely 
were their individual ratings of criminal acts 
to agree with the average computed for the 
entire sample. 

These findings greatly support the follow- 
ing generalizations: First, the norms defining 
how serious various criminal acts are con- 
sidered to be, are quite widely distributed 
among blacks and whites, males and females, 
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high and low socio-economic levels, and 
among levels of educational attainment. Sec- 
ond, there is strong evidence that whether an 
individual’s ratings of crimes agree with the 
general normative trends depends heavily on 
formal educational attainment, suggesting that 
exposure to the normative structure and 
language handling ability lead to better knowl- 
edge of the normative structure. 
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This paper examines the social context in which gang violence occurs in a Mexican American 
community, We argue that gang violence arises in situations where one party impugns the honor 
of his adversary. This sort of conduct violates the norms of interpersonal etiquette and 
constitutes, in Goffman’s terminology, a violation of ‘personal space.” Gang members fluctuate 
uneasily between conventional and honor bound responses to these kinds of insults. The paper 
outlines a theory of normative ambiguity that deals with this movement between two 


antithetical codes for conduct. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


his paper examines the social context in 

which gang violence occurs in an inner 

city, Chicano community. We will look 
at the ways a gang member’s adherence to a 
code of personal honor shape his response to 
what he perceives as an insult. Our approach 
to what Albert Cohen (1965:9) calls the 
` “microsociology of the deviant act” focuses 
on the normative “processes whereby acts and 
complex structures of action are built, elabo- 
rated and transformed.” 

Our data consist of approximately fifty 
episodes of inter-gang violence. These inci- 
dents involved one or more members of a gang 
of male teenagers with whom we had regular 
contact for over a year.' Our information 


*The research for this paper was supported 
by an Illinois Law Enforcement Grant, no. 
2-09-25-0410-03, Joseph Puntil, Project Director. We 
would like to thank Dr. Merton S. Krause for his 
detailed criticlsms of an earlier draft of this paper. 
Don Merten also gave us valuable comments on this 
draft as did the entire ILEC research seminar at the 
Institute for Juvenile Research. 

! Contact with the gang was made by “hanging 
around” the park where they congregated until 
someone noticed that there was a new person on the 
scene. Shortly after the field worker arrived on the 
scene, the “main man” of the Lions asked her what 
she was doing in the community. She told him that 
she was writing a book about the community, and 
she subsequently acquired many nicknames (e.g., 
Lois Lane, after the girl reporterin Superman 
_comics). 

As a well-educated person (who also speaks 
Spanish fluently) the field worker received a certain 
amount of deference, but as a woman she was 
definitely an inferior being in the eyes of the gang. 
Hence relations with the gang (but not with some 


comes from two sources: our own rather 
limited firsthand observations of violent inci- 
dents and more abundant reports of the 
participants in them.” 

As we define it, a clash between peers must 
satisfy three conditions to be classified as an 
instance of gang violence. First, at least one 
party to a face-to-face encounter must feel 
that the presence of the other party in this 
setting or his behavior on this occasion endan- 
gers his safety and impugns his dignity. In 
light of the actor’s definition of the situation 
as threatening and provocative, he must make 


members) were generally ambivalent. They were 
willing to let the fieldworker spend as much time as 
she wished in the park with them. She went to their 
parties with them, accompanied them to court, etc. 
But, past a certain point, intimacy with the field 
worker became problematic for most gang members. 
It was only after she stopped hanging around with 
the group that some members began to reveal things 
about themselves that were never mentioned when 
she was with the group. In this paper we refer to 
“gangs” in accordance with the literature on con- 
flict-crlented street groups, but they are called 
“clubs” by their members and most people in the 
community. 

* Participant accounts of violence are edited to 
suit the audience to whom they are addressed. 
Nevertheless, comparing our own observations of 
violent incidents with those of our informants, we 
believe they are substantially correct. While itis easy . 
to embellish one’s role in a fight or omit significant 
details about what transpired, it is impossible to 
fabricate the entire incident because gang fights are 
public events. Inasmuch as others participate in them | 
and everybody talks about them, an individual could 
not invent tales of his valor on the battlefield 
without corroboration by his opponents or allies. 
Gang members were quick to dismiss persons whose 
claims exceeded their deeds. 
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a decision on the spot. If he does not assume 
the role of an aggressor, he may play the part 
of a victim. Second, the actor must respond to 
this emotionally charged situation in a way 
that visibly reveals his resolve (i.e., he feels his 
words, gestures or actions express a definite 
intention) to inflict physical injury on his 
antagonist or by actually doing so. Third, the 
actor must account for his conduct on this 
occasion in terms of his status as a member of 
a gang.” 

In brief, we are concerned with incidents 
that are part of a longstanding rivalry between 
gangs or that give rise to these kinds of 
animosities. Any provocative or threatening 
incident can become the basis for a collec- 
tively held grievance. But, until it does, we 
feel that physical conflict between peers 
should not be classified as gang violence. 

Street gangs in this community are jealous 
of their “name.” They wear sweaters with 
special insignia and stake out street corners or 
a section of a local park as their hang-out. But 
they do not claim or defend entire city-block 
areas of the community as their exclusive 
“turf.” 

Gang ideology is simple. The members of 
these groups believe that they must respond 
to insults in kind. In theory, derogation of 
one of their members affects their collective 
honor. In practice, gang members pursue 
offenses committed by the members of other 
gangs less vigorously when a peripheral rather 
than a core member of the group reports that 
he was attacked or insulted. 

The gang’s organization is rudimentary. A 


ereneenanataia—na} 

*We use account in the technical sense of the 
word (Scott and Lyman 1970). That is, if called on 
to explain his violent conduct, the gang’s member’s 
rationale should state or imply that he was involved 
_ in the incident “because he was a Lion.” 

‘In this respect, the Mexican-American commun- 
ity differs markedly from the Italian area studied by 
Suttles (1968) and Kobrin, et al. (1967). In a study 
of the criteria of status among street groups in this 
community, Kobrin, et al, (1967) found that 
ascriptive criteria such as ethnicity and family 
connections to the local political-criminal power 
structure were as important as fighting prowess in 
the overall-all reputation of a particular gang in the 
area. In the Chicano community, gangs are not 
integrated into the adult sector of community life. 
Nor do adults control semi-legitimate or legitimate 
opportunity structures that distinguished street 
gangs with “connections” from those without them. 
Consequently, fighting ability establishes a group’s 
reputation in the Chicano community. 


. 
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few officers collect dues regularly, although 
there are no formal guidelines for allocating 
funds. These all male groups are internally 
stratified according to age linked distinctions 
(e.g., midgets, juniors, seniors). Ethnicity, 
friendship and a common stake in the out- 
come of contests with other groups constitute 
the basis of gang solidarity." 

Judging from self-report studies, official 
statistics reflect only part of the actual inci- 
dence of delinquency (Erickson and Empey, 
1963). Miller’s (1966) thorough documenta- 
tion of the activities of gangs over a two year 
period in a multi-ethnic, bi-racial, inner-city 
area of Boston provides us with reliable 
information about the relative frequency of 
different types of gang violence. Miller points 
out that there is much more verbal than 
physical violence among gangs and that as- 
saults were less common than theft. Most 
crimes against persons were simple assaults. 
Fights that pitted entire gangs against each 
other were much less frequent than incon- 
clusive skirmishes between a few members. 
There was little evidence of the widespread 
use of deadly weapons and no guns were used. 
Miller concludes that “the practice of violent 
crimes was an essentially transient phenome- 
non of male adolescence” (1966:111). 

Miller may be correct about the compara- 
tively low level of gang violence in the inner 
city. But his conclusion about its severity is 
no longer true. The reason for the change in 
the character of gang violence is obvious. 
Gangs now rely on guns to defend themselves 
against the predations of other groups and as a 
potent weapon against formidable opponents. 
A number of the members of the group we 
studied had been shot, and there has been a 
small but steady number of deaths from gang 
violence in the area.° 


f Many young men join specific gangs because a 
friend or relative is a member, but there are several 
cases where brothers are members of different and 
sometimes antagonistic gangs. Age-grade groups who 
share the same name sometimes form separate gangs 
and “‘hang” in different locations. They may or may 
not be allies. 

sIn June 1973 the initiator of a partly successful 
area-wide peace movement was shot while standing 
in the corner in the park on the western section of 
the community, talking about peace to a group who 
was having problems with another gang. At a 
memorial ceremony, it was estimated that fifty gang 
members had been killed in gang conflicts over the 
past five years. This did not stop the shooting even 
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Il, THEORIES OF INTERPERSONAL VIOLENCE. 


Following recent discussions of inter- 
personal aggression (Toch 1969; Lofland 
1969; Short and Strodtbeck 1965), we assume 
that gang violence is a response to perceived 
threats to an actors self-esteem. In this 
context, threat ultimately refers to acts that 
imperil an individual’s physical safety. How- 
ever, except in the case of a direct attack, 
threat arises out of an actor’s interpretation of 
the intentions of others. 

Lofland (1969) argues that an actor’s 
perception of the desire of others to cast him 
in a depreciated role or derogatory light 
creates an embittering, foreboding sense of 
danger and provocation. In Lofland’s wards, 
an individual senses imminent “social deface- 
ment and disgrace’ when he believes that 
others want to belittle, demean or embarrass 
him. A sudden or drastic reduction in his 
self-esteem becomes particularly ominous 
when he thinks others are treating him as an 
inherently weak or unworthy human being.’ 

A person doubts his own efficacy or 
suspects that he has been exposed as a lesser 
person when he believes he has been publicly 
humiliated. Toch (1969:122) describes the 
resultant spiraling anger and distrust: 


Each person comes to see the other as 
representing what he views as hateful or 
threatening or humiliating or fear-inspiring. 
As a result, he reacts negatively and the 
other person reciprocates, which reinforces 
the original preconception. The confronta- 
tion that finally takes place is between two 
symbols rather than between two real 
people. 


though all the gangs in the area, except the gang that 
shot him, were present for the service. 

7 This state of affairs becomes especially critical 
when a person whose dignity or worth is assailed in 
face-to-face relations cannot draw on a past record 
of conventional social accomplishments to protect 
his self esteem. A person whose biography is based 
on valued social roles is in a better position to 
neutralize or negate the destructive intent of a direct 
insult than a person whose biography is deficient or 
ambiguous in this respect. People who feel that their 
position in the world is secure can respond to 
penetrating derogations of their-character with a 
retort that, in effect, says, “who are you to say that 
to me?” In addition, people who are immersed in an 
honor-based subculture, where the desire to back 
away from a face-to-face confrontation is thought of 
as cowardly and unmanly, are particularly vulnerable 
to this sort of provocation. 
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The symbols to which Toch alludes are 
permeated with moral meanings. How a per- 
son responds to depreciation by another 
reveals what kind of person he is. His status as 
a moral agent, as a person who has the will 
and the fortitude to right flagrant wrongs, has 
been questioned. He feels that whatever he 
does (even if he does nothing) will elicit the 
approval or disapproval of others. His concep- 
tion of himself as an admirable or contempt- 
ible person hangs in the balance. 

By treating violence as a response to threat 
to an actor’s self-esteem, we do not imply that 
it is necessarily a defensive reaction. Toch 
(1969) points out that “self-image promoters” 
habitually ‘precipitate violent situations in 
which they can demonstrate their power, 
courage and importance. Conversely, “‘self- 
image defenders” are extraordinarily sensitive 
to any action that appears to discredit their 
image of themselves as persons with whom 
others do not trifle. We shall see that a 
heightened concern with personal honor 
makes a person both a self-image defender and 
promoter, i.e., one demands deference from 
others and is sensitive to any act that suggests 
that one is not worthy of respect. 

Gang members subscribe to a code of 
personal honor that stresses the inviolability 
of one’s manhood and defines breaches of 
interpersonal etiquette in an adversarial idiom. 
Any act or statement that challenges a gang 
member’s “right” to deferential treatment in 
face-to-face relations is interpreted as an insult 
and hence as a potential threat to his man- 
hoog. For these youth, honor revolves around 
a person’s capacity to command deferential 
treatment (i.e., “respect”) from others who 
are, in other respects, like themselves. 

Pitt-Rivers (1966) observes that honor is an 
issue that arises between social equals. Those 
who are clearly superordinates and subordi- 
nates do not engage in contests over honor. 
Honor is a double-edged value. Refusal to 
grant another’s claim to precedence amounts 
to an insult. On the other hand, willing 
acceptance of his claim to social superiority is 
tantamount to humiliation. Honor, then, in- 
troduces an undercurrent of tension in inter- 
personal relations. Those sensitive to imputa- 
tions that they lack honor are ever watchful 
for slights that betray contempt. 

People who live in an honor-based culture 
or subculture are often portrayed as vain, 
hyper-sensitive and contentious, always 
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searching for insults that lurk behind seem- 
ingly innocent statements or actions. Honor- 
bound cultures or subcultures do not always 
have elaborate classifications of various kinds 
of insults, although they usually designate 
certain situations or occasions as the most 
appropriate places to raise and settle questions 
of honor. However, in all honor based cultures 
or subcultures people are likely to interpret 
any act that disturbs the delicate equilibrium 
between social equals as a possible sign of a 
deeper, more pervasive disrespect for the 
other person’s character. Here one does not 
need to go out of one’s way to insult another 
person. The possibility of insult inheres in any 
transaction between persons who are not 
exempted by kinship or close friendship from 
the constant effort to determine whether 
another person shows sufficient respect for 
one’s person and position in the community 
(cf. Campbell 1964). 

In some cases, the members of street gangs 
raise the issue of honor explicitly by casting 
aspersions on the character of potential oppo- 
nents. However, honor is more often a tacit 
issue in disputes over informal but nonetheless 
jealously guarded rights associated with inter- 
personal etiquette. These young men are alert 
to any sign that indicates others are ready to 
withhold the respect to which they feel 
rightfully entitled. The standard maneuver 
that signals this state of affairs involves what 
Goffman (1971:44) aptly describes as incur- 
sions on the “personal territories of the 
self”: “If territory-like preserves are the cen- 
tral claim in the study of co-mingling, then 
the central offense is an incursion, intrusion, 
encroachment, presumption, defilement, be- 
smearing, contamination —in short a viola- 
tion.” 

From a polite, middle-class perspective, 
these moves look like exaggerated forms of 
bad taste: a calculated violation of the stan- 
dards of ordinary decency and good manners. 
For gang members, these maneuvers consti- 
tute intrusions, by either word or deed, on the 
personal space they see as the foundation of 
their self-respect and social dignity. 

Whatever the specific issue, Pitt-Rivers 
(1966) notes that honor touches the person 
directly. It does so in two ways. In the first 
place, honor is an individual attribute. One 
cannot transmit or confer one’s honor to 
others, although the members of groups share 
honor insofar as they must remove any stain 
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on their reputation. Moreover, as Pitt-Rivers 
observes, honor never depends on how an 
individual performs the duties of an office or 
a role. Honor adheres to those actions which 
reflect personal decisions and judgements. 
What a person does or says in this context is 
construed as a manifestation of his character, 
as something he intended to do or say. Since 
he is held personally responsible for his. 
conduct, disputes over honor are settled by 
recourse to personal rather than legal forms of 
justice. 

In the second place, honor inevitably de- 
volves on the integrity of one’s physical being 
(cf. Pitt-Rivers, 1966:22,27). Dishonor is ex- 
perienced as a loss of one’s manhood — the 
physical capability of backing claims to a 
dominant position in interpersonal relations 
and of resisting similar claims by others. 

To say that gang violence emerges in 
situations where honor is at issue does not 


_ take us very far. Honor sensitizes actors to 


violations of their person which are inter- 
preted as derogations of fundamental proper- 
ties of the self. There are, of course, other 
ways of responding to insult besides violence. 
Violence is triggered by the normative frame- 
work within which people attempt to resolve 
interpersonal difficulties as well as by the 
values to which they give their allegiance. We 
shall argue that for these young men there is 
an inherent ambiguity in the rules that should 
govern the selection of the appropriate means 
for resolving perceived violations of interper- 


sonal etiquette.’ — 
By normative ambiguity we do not mean 


that the norms of proper interpersonal behav- 
ior are themselves imprecise, ill-formulated, or 
confused. These young men share with the 





8We assume that in our society people expect to 
find normative guidelines for resolving interpersonal 
dilemmas that affect the maintenance of the public 
order. This is especially the case when the issues 
dividing the contending parties bear on the legit- 
imacy of conventional moral norms. Seen this way, 
the word “should” does not refer to the disjunction 
between what a person “ought” to do and the 
existential demands of the situation in which he 
finds himself. Instead, it refers to a lack of normative 
specification in the rules that govern interpersonal 
etiquette in our culture {for a comparison between 
“tight” normative systems such as ours and those 
that maintain “loose” connections between general 
norms and situational conduct, see Ryan and Strauss . 
(1954).] And this absence of normative spectfication 
occurs in a very special domain of our cub 
ture: situations that involve personal honor. 
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rest of our society a coherent, if uncodified, 
body of understandings about what consti- 
tutes good manners, behavior that shows 
consideration for the sensibilities of others 
and respect for their person. In this context, 
normative ambiguity refers to the absence of 
higher-order rules for reconciling contradic- 
tions between conflicting codes for conduct in 
situations where one or both parties feel that 
ill-mannered behavior of others is a sign of 
calculated disrespect. 

In its most primitive form, normative 
ambiguity refers to the following situation. If 
someone insults me, I have two courses of 
action besides ignoring the entire matter. I can 
return the insult and escalate the probability 
of a violent encounter. Or I can treat his 
conduct as a boorish mistake that reflects 
poorly on his lack of judgment and tact, not 
on my character. In this way I defuse a 
potentially explosive situation. What is ambig- 
uous here is that there are few rules for 
determining on what occasions and for what 
offenses I should respond in one or the other 
manner. 


What appears to outsiders as a slight” 


disruption of the flow of ordinary social 
discourse often becomes highly charged for 
gang members. Such presumably “minor” 
questions of interpersonal etiquette as who 
will sit or stand where at a party or whe has 
the right to possess a sweater with group 
emblems can become intensely problematic. 
This is not because these young men lack the 
social skill to resolve these matters in a 
conventional manner. In contrast to the severe 
social disability that characterizes black gangs 
studied by Short, Strodtbeck (1965b), and 
Gordon (1967) Chicano gang members are 
quite adept at the nuanced behavior required 
~by conventional society. These young men 
know how to do the “right” thing on these 
occasions, and they quite often follow the 
spirit as well as the letter of the laws of proper 
decorum.” 

Perhaps the best way to convey the consid- 


Gideon, age twenty, and president of the Lions, 
took the fieldworker to lunch at a restaurant outside 
the. community. In a confident manner, he got the 
waiter to give him a good table away from the door, 
ordered expertly from a large menu for himself and 
the fieldworker, paid the bill and left a reasonable 
tip. Compare this to Short’s (1965a) discussion of a 
Black gang leader’s anxieties over his own and his girl 
friend’s table manners at a YMCA dinner. 
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erable facility these young men display in 
switching from street to conventional modes 
of behavior is to describe their conduct at 
cotillions. A cotillion is a party given for a girl 
by her parents and relatives on her fifteenth 
birthday. It involves a religious ceremony and 
a dinner and dance for two or three hundred 
guests. The girl, her escort and fourteen other 
couples attend the affair in formal dress, and 
the entire event is marked by the sort of 
protocol one sees at expensive weddings. 

Gang members not only attend these af- 
fairs regularly but are often part of the 
ceremonial party. At one cotillion, the gang 
we studied attended in their best clothes. 
When they were not dancing, the gang stood 
quietly and conversed in a polite, subdued 
manner. Unlike their conduct on the street, 
gang members avoided the loud profanity and 
rough joking that would reflect poorly on 
their ability to blend into the scene. There 
was an open bar. Gang members did not rush 
to finish all the liquor, but drank in a way 
that was befitting the relaxed, goodnatured 
sociability such an event is supposed to 
stimulate. Characteristically, one of the gang 
members noticed that the field worker was 
tired from helping serve the food and repeat- 
edly offered her his chair. Since this was the 
first time they had ever seen her in “fancy” 
clothes, a number of them went out of their 
way to compliment her on her appearance. 

When a gang member believes that a 
violation of his personal space was meant as 
an insult, he enters, to speak metaphorically, a 
state of normative ambiguity. He must choose 


‘between conventional and honor bound re- 


sponses to this situational impropriety. And 
these codes for conduct point to quite differ- 
ent courses of remedial action. 

The conventional response falls inte: the 
broad category of interpersonal strategies 
Goffman calls impression management. With 
respect to situational improprieties, impres- 
sion management implies that the actor main- 
tains enough distance from the on-going 
course of action to deflect any imputaiions of 
unworthiness away from himself and back on 
the “objective” properties of the situation. 
For example, if a person at a gathering bumps 
into another person he can say “excuse me” 
in a way that puts the onus for the violation 
of the other’s personal space on the setting 
that brings them together. He thereby extri- 
cates himself from a difficult situation by 
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providing the other with adequate grounds for 
treating the offense as accidental. Impression 
management demands a “cool” orientation to 
potentially conflictful situations. 

To continue with the bumping incident, if 
the person who commits the offense says, in 
effect, I take no cognizance of your feelings in 
this matter, then honor becomes an issue. In 
contrast to impression management, honor 
demands total involvement in the immediate 
consequences of actions that violate one’s 
personal space. One not only takes insults 
seriously but refuses to postpone or otherwise 
delay a satisfactory resolution of the issue. In 
order to succeed at impression management 
one often must disassociate one’s feelings 
about the moral validity of the other’s con- 
duct from one’s estimate of the costs and 
benefits of alternative approaches to him. One 
contrives to appear spontaneous while self- 
consciously following a particular line of 
action. This allays any doubts the other may 
have about the congruence between one’s 
public performance and private motives. 

Honor, on the other hand, impels one to 
take an unequivocal stand, to choose deci- 
' sively and openly between divergent courses 
of action, and to enforce one’s claim to 
deference as a non-negotiable right. One may 
even have to defend an inadvertent slip as a 
deliberate expression of one’s character. The 
effort here is to be what one wants others to 
think one truly is. 

Honor, then, entails the consummation of 
an expressive value. Direct action takes prior- 
ity over rational assessment of rights and 
wrongs and over the long-run consequences of 
an intransigent posture toward insults. This 
does not posit a Newtonian law of interper- 
sonal , relations: to every insult there is a 
direct and equal reaction. However, there is 
clearly a tendency toward “momentum” in 
situations of normative ambiguity. 

One can legitimately respond to a certain 
amount of provocation by impression manage- 
ment. But over time violations of one’s 
personal space are resolved decisively only by 
actions that return the insult in kind, pref- 
erably with interest added for accrued dam- 
ages. This means that provocation builds in a 
dramatic fashion for gang members. Not every 
incident merits instant retaliation. But at 
some point one must respond in a way that 
visibly reinforces one’s reputation. The repeat- 
ed failure to do so is tantamount to an 
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admission of weakness. To use the idiom of 
the street gang, one’s pride ultimately tips the 
precarious balance between honor and impres- 
sion management in favor of violence. Thus, 
relatively minor incidents have a notable 
tendency to snowball, and it is this movement 
toward a violent resolution of perceived viola- 
tions of personal space that we call momen- 
tum. 

The idea that gang members gravitate 
uneasily between conventional and honor . 
bound responses to provocation is analogous, 
in some respects, to Matza’s (1964) concep- 
tion of delinquent “drift.”” Matza argues that 
subcultural delinquency does not depend on 
criminal norms that prescribe various modes 
of illegal conduct. Instead, a delinquent “ex- 
ists in a limbo between convention and crime, 
responding in turn to the demands of each, 
flirting now with one, now the other, but 
postponing commitment, evading decision” 
(Matza 1964:28). 

So too, the gang member’s refusal to 
commit himself wholeheartedly to either 
street or conventional values puts him’ ina 
position to invoke either the norms ‘of thè 
gang or of the legitimate world to justify his ` 
conduct. He can freely admit that killing is 
morally wrong and that fighting is foolhardy, 
and, at the same time, contend that one must 
defend one’s honor even if this leads to 
homicide. We believe that as long as a young 
man remains in the gang he rarely becomes 
acutely conscious of this dilemma. It is only 
after a variety of circumstances push him 
toward a conventional or street career that he 
may see that the capacity to operate smoothly 
in two contrasting social settings involves 
what the larger society regards as allegiance to 
two antithetical codes for conduct. 

Unlike the idea of drift, the concept of 
normative ambiguity links the fluctuation 
between conventional and violent behavior 
among street groups to the normative struc- 
ture of interpersonal relations, not to the 
latent impact of the law (as Matza claims) on 
those who are brought before it. Normative 
ambiguity, however, is not a social-psychologi- 
cal anomaly of lower class life. Nor is it a 
condition everyone in our society faces but, 
under the harsh conditions of inner city life, 
becomes a major dilemma for those who claim 
special status in this world. We believe that 
normative ambiguity links the “situation of 
company” to use Matza’s terminology, to the 
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structural position of the Chicano community 
in the wider society. 

In this community, young people who are 
not in gangs also experience the tension 
between the excitement of street life and 
conventional aspirations and goals. But, for 
reasons that go beyond the scope of this 
study, gang members do not seem to see this 
as a matter of deliberate choice until relatively 
late in their adolescence. Instead, ganz vio- 
lence serves as a symbolic vehicle through 
which the contradictions between the desire 
to “make it” in American society and tke real 
probability of actually succeeding is repeat- 
edly enacted but never resolved. In other 
words, gang fights reflect the tension between 
street and conventional values that is built 
into the structural position of this community 
in the larger society. We suspect that gang 
members experience this contradiction (al- 
though they are not the only persons given to 
violent defenses of personal honor) with great 
intensity because they are not able at this 
point in their lives to confront openly the 
disparity between the course of their lives and 
their desire to have a conventional adult 
career. 


lil. THE COMMUNITY 


Almost all of the residents of this area refer 
to it as 32nd street. Many of the small 
businesses that cater to a Mexican-American 
_ clientele are located along 32nd street. This 
community is bounded on the north and east 
by railroad tracks, on the south by a canal, 
and on the west by a major thoroughfare. 
Factories ring the southern fringe of the area. 


The ethnic composition of this community 
of 44,500 persons has undergone a marked 
transformation in the last decade. Before 
1960, the area had a predominantly middle 
European character. Since that date, the 
_ percentage of Mexican-Americans has risen 
dramatically from 30% to about 55% of the 
total population in the area.’ ° 


1°The 1960 census did not include a category on 
' the Spanish speaking; but there were 11,650 (24%) 
Latins born in Mexico, or at least one of their 
parents was born there. This does not include those 
of Mexican descent whose parents were born in the 
United States. According to the 1970 census there 
were 24,463 residents of Latin descent (55%). The 
percent is considerably lower than that estimated by 
a local survey of the neighborhood. See, “Action 
Research in a Chicano Community,” S. Schensul, 
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The ecological setting of this community 
does not distinguish it from other inner-city 
ethnic enclaves that are called “slums.” But, - 
as Suttles (1968) has recently shown, this 
word masks a great deal of social diversity. 
Similarly, composite indices of the socio- 
economic rank of urban communities based 
on standard ecological and demographic vari- 
ables sometimes are misleading. In a recent, 
well-publicized study of how eighty-five com- 
munities in this city ranked on these indica- 
tors, the 32nd street area ranked 84th from 
the top.’* Yet a closer look at the statistics on 
employment reveal that this community is 
relatively free of the un- and under-employ- 
ment associated with deprived inner-city 
areas.'” A glance at the well-kept houses and 
small apartment buildings in the community 


belies any vision of such areas as uniform 


islands of deteriorated housing. 

Lenski’s (1954) concept of status inconsis- 
tency characterizes the marginal situation of 
this community in the socio-economic system 
of the city. If income, education and ethnicity 
are three important criteria of a group’s status 
in the larger society, this community ranks 
relatively high on one criterion, relatively low ` 
or. another and is difficult to rank on the 
third. The majority of the Chicano families in 
this community have fairly substantial in- 
comes.’* Their educational level, however, is 
low by middle class standards.’ * 

Looking at the picture based on income 
and education, one might say that this is a 
stable working class population with a some- 
what low level of education. The status 
inconsistency in this case lies in the contradic- 
tion between their limited success and their 
desire for a better future and the fact that 


paper presented at the annual meetings of the 
American Anthropological Assn., Toronto, 1972, 
which asserts that the percentage of Spanish speak- 
ing residents is closer to seventy. 

1!This ranking was done by a prominent ur- 
banologist using 1970 census data and was published 
in a major metropolitan newspaper. 

12 Only 4.45% of the male labor force is catego- 
rized by the census as unemployed. 

1*The 1970 census data indicate that the median 
family income was $8,560, and the percentage of 
families below the poverty level was 17.7. 

+4 Only 21% of the population have finished high 

school, and many do not even start but drop out in 
the seventh or eighth grade. The percentage of those 
graduating from high school has not increased 
significantly; but of those graduating, many more are 
going to college. 
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these people, by virtue of where they live, are 
seen as “poor, inner-city residents.” As far as 
their social identity in the larger society is 
concerned, the generalized stigma attached to 
residence in inner-city, ethnic neighborhoods 
is not congruent with their “hidden af- 
fluence” or the older generation’s acceptance 
of the “work ethic.” 

The members of this community do not 
identify with the embattled residents of urban 
ghettos except on those occasions when mi- 
nority groups confront the establishment over 
. common grievances. Many do not feel that 
they are subjected to quite the same sort of 
racial derogation as blacks and Puerto Ricans, 
although they too have to force the larger 
society to recognize their cultural heritage as 
valid. Chicanos by and large feel that they 
differ socially and culturally from their less 
fortunate neighbors in the inner-city. At the 
same time, they are well aware of the fact that 
Mexican-Americans are not accepted as social 
equals by the dominant Anglo society. While 
ethnicity does not scale as neatly as income or 
education, we think that it is a highly ambig- 
uous component of the Chicano status in the 
wider society. They fit somewhere in the 
“middle” of a vague status hierarchy based on 
ethnicity. 

Mexican-Americans are outsiders in the 
urban community. Few people in positions of 
power and influence mention this community 
in announcements of decisions that affect the 
welfare of inner city residents. The communi- 
ty has no representatives on the city council 
or in the state legislature. The majority of 
local precinct workers who constitute the 
infrastructure of the regular democratic orga- 
nization in the city are still drawn from the 
older: ethnic groups that have traditionally 
dominated city politics. These few Mexican- 
Americans who are precinct captains do not 
align themselves with local groups, and their 
loyalty to City Hall is understood by everyone 
in the community. 

Similarly, only a tiny percentage of police- 
men (178 out of approximately 13,000) have 
Latin backgrounds, and recently residents of 
. this community publicly demonstrated against 
the failure of the local transit agency to 
recruit and hire Latin bus drivers. The local 
public schools are the source of widespread 
discontent. The high school which serves both 
black and Latin areas as well as a shrinking 
white population gives some credence to 
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Hollywood versions of the “blackboard jun- 
gle.” Armed guards patrol the halls, girls are 
afraid to use the washrooms out of a justified 
(judging from personal accounts) fear of being 
raped, and racially-tinged fights are a common 
occurrence. In the senior class of 1973, two 


_hundred of that class of four hundred grad- 


uated. None of those students who go to 
college are accepted on the basis of standard 
admission criteria. According to the school 
newspaper, only two out of approximately 
two thousand students had an A average in 
the spring quarter of 1973. Some of the more 


_affluent or ambitious families (28%) send 


their children to Catholic schools. 

The community has not accepted the low 
educational standards of the schools passively. 
During the summer of 1972, the community 


_ successfully removed an elementary school 


principal who had been a sore point for 
parents and students alike. In the spring of 
1973, community groups publicly picketed 
the school board for a new high school.'® 
Bypassing local agencies, some of the residents 
of the community obtained federal funding 
for drug, mental heaith, remedial education, 
and college preparatory programs operated by 
local persons. 

On the whole, the members of this com- 
munity meet the basic requirements for in- 
clusion in what mainstream America views as 
the socially respectable and politically signifi- 
cant segments of the working class. Mexican- 
Americans hold steady jobs and make a 
decent living. Very few intact families are on 
welfare. They clearly want their children to 
get ahead in the world and believe that 
education is the stepping-stone to upward 
mobility. The majority of young people in 
this community speak English fluently and 
command the verbal skills necessary to negoti- 
ate their way through urban institutions. 

As an ethnic enclave in the inner city, this 
community receives little in the way of vital 
social resources. The schools in the com- 
munity offer little hope for young people who 
want something more than a low level white- 
collar or blue-collar job.1° Highly motivated, 


! The protests were both violent and peaceful. 
During the takeover of the school no officials would 
negotiate with them about their demands. Conse- 
quently, several police cars were wrecked and a few 
policemen sustained minor injuries. 

16A recent study which commanded headlines in 
daily newspapers compared reading scores in this 
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achievement oriented young people have to 
fergo many of the pleasures of a normal 
adolescence in order to maintain the arduous 
struggle to pull themselves up by their aca- 
demic bootstraps. This means that they evoid 
the excitement and the risks of street life — a 
police record might jeopardize their move- 
ment into professional or semi-professional 
occupations. 

On the other hand, gang members have not 
opted out of the American dream. Rather, 
they are hedging their bets. They measure 
themselves against a code of personal honor 
that has local currency. But they have not 
closed the door completely to the possibility 
that they will find the right track to success. 
The phenomenon of normative ambiguity 
exposes the marginal position of Mexican- 
Americans in American society. Many young 
men cannot afford to relinquish their alle- 
giance to a code of personal honor until the 
ideology of success through educational 
achievement yields tangible results for persons 
who are not unusually gifted, motivated and 
willing to forgo the company of a male peer 
group. Whatever prestige or status they will 
acquire now comes from their peers, although 
they know that their reputation on the streets 
is not a marketable commodity elsewhere. 


IV. GANG FIGHTS 

Not every young person who comes into 
contact with street life becomes a gang mem- 
ber. Yet once he attaches himself to a group 
this bond is not easily dissolved. He is 
expected to support his fellow gang members 
in fights with the members of other gangs, and 
those who violate this norm sometimes are 
severely chastised. Not all the street groups in 
the area, however, are equally attracted to 
fighting.’ ’ The Lions — the group with whom 





city’s schools against a national norm. The national 
average was the fiftieth percentile, but the scarzs in 
the high school that serves this community for the 
ninth and eleventh grade were as follows: in 1971 
and 1972, ninth grade, fifteenth percentile, the 
eleventh grade was thirteenth percentile. These 
scores were not much different from other inner city 
schools; but, for the purposes of comparison, the 
ninth graders in a white, middle class high school, 
scored 70 in 1971 and 1972; the eleventh grade 
scored 69 and 64 in 1971 and 1972. 

17The Red Shirts (aged 18-22) are not basically a 
fighting gang, although previously most were mem- 
bers of fighting gangs. Their dues are used for 
parties, not for buying weapons. But they do ally 
themselves with other gangs “when necessary.” 
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we had the closest, most continuous con- 
tact — are known throughout the area as one 
of the toughest gangs. Out of the present 
membership of sixty our material concerns 
thirty-one of the more active members of the 
“Little” and “Junior” segments of the Lions. 
Their ages range from sixteen to twenty. 

All of the Lions participate in violent 
episodes, although some obviously relish these 
occasions more than others. Yet for the 
thirty-one “Little” and “Junior” Lions, there 
seem to be two divergent paths along which 
some of the members are moving. Eight seem 
to have organized their lives in order to 
facilitate a conventional adult career.’* Eight 
appear deeply immersed in street life. And the 
other fifteen members do not seem to have 
decided whether they will spend part of their 
youth in correctional institutions or will get a 
job or the schooling that eventually takes 
them out of the orbit of street life. 

Apart from these differences, perhaps the 
single most important indicator of a gang 
member’s commitment to conventional adult 
career is his attitude toward going to jail. 
Those who gravitate toward a more global 
street existence (i.e., for whom gang activities 
are more than a way to spend “free” time) 
seem to take the police and courts more 
casually than their more “achievement ori- 
ented” counterparts. This is not to say that 
the street-oriented pang members are more 
prone to violence.’? But when they are 





Martin, twenty-two, is a student at a local city junior 
college, a draftsman, and a Vietnam veteran. He 
decided not to die in the streets: 


You should grow up and out of violence, then if 
you don’t bother anyone, they won’t bother you. 
I can’t go back to what I did before Nam. It’s 
stupid to die without a war. It’s better to fight 
the rich people. Politiclans are corrupt. The 
change has got to be political ‘cause guerrilla 
warfare isn’t worth it... .We need leaders. Martin 
Luther King was brilliant and made sense but if 
you get involved, people step on your face and 
will think you’re corrupt....What I need to 
make me happy is money to travel... . 


12 Predictions about the careers of gang members 
can be made with increasing accuracy as the mem- 
bers get older. With increasing age, violence becomes 
more problematic. Until he has to decide whether he 
will stay on the streets or seek a conventional job, it 
is very difficult to predict in which direction a 
particular gang member will go. 

1? Ronnie, who has instigated many fights, is 
probably headed for a fairly conventional career. He 
was the first of three Lions to graduate from high 
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charged with crimes that may lead to long- 
term incarceration, they tend to see the entire 
arrest and trial process as a lottery in which 
one takes one’s chances, especially since many 
feel that they can buy their way out of jail or 
go to Texas until things quiet down. The gang 
members who have a greater stake in a 
conventional career tend to see such matters 
as a crisis — although they too have usually 
spent some time in jail. 

Whatever. the balance between a particular 
gang member’s commitment to conventional 
as opposed to street values, he experiences the 
tension between them. We shall illustrate this 
proposition with capsule biographies of three 
gang members: one who is making it in terms 
of the criteria for success in the larger society; 
one who could go in either direction; and one 
who seems destined to remain in the street 
world for the forseeable future. 

Dennis is a long-standing member and 
central figure in the Lions. He is nineteen, 
married and has one child. Dennis fights 
“when necessary.” 


You got your pride, don’t you. You can’t 
let anyone step on you. We know when we 
do wrong, we really do, but sometimes you 
have to do things. Like five guys come 
toward you and do something to you — we 
fight back, man, we really fight ’em. You 
know even if we’re outnumbered and you 
know you’re going to get killed. But you 
do anyways. You have to protect yourself, 
you know we got pride and there’s some 
things we have to do. I know other people 
will say “excuse me” or “it must be a 
mistake” and walk off. We can’t do that. 
It’s not in us. I know the consequences 
when I do something wrong. 


Dennis often carries a gun and has been 
involved in several shootings. In November of 
1971 he was stopped by two plainclothes 
detectives, frisked and charged with unlaw- 
fully carrying a gun. At the time, there had 
been several altercations with the Junior 
Greeks, and the Lions were prepared for 
trouble. Dennis found that this arrest upset 
his life more than he anticipated. He had no 
prior criminal convictions. Three months be- 





school at the age of seventeen. He is the only one of 
six brothers to graduate. His mother wanted him to 
finish so badly that she sent him to parochial school. 
Six months after his graduation he was involved in 
an accidental murder, and he decided to get out 
quickly and joined the army. 
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fore this incident he got a white-collar job in a 
downtown bank and had a perfect attendance 
record. He enjoyed his work and was proud of 
his progress on the job. Dennis was fired 
unceremoniously from his job after his em- 
ployers discovered that he was on trial for a 
felony. 
- After this, Dennis enrolled in a GED 
program (a high school diploma equivalent). 
He had previously completed the eleventh 
grade but he said that things were too “hot” 
to return to school for his senior year. Since 
his marriage, he spends less of his time at the 
park where the Lions and Greeks hang out 
which is a staging ground for gang fights. 
Recently, he has been a marshall at com- 
munity political demonstrations and marches. 
Gideon is twenty, married and has two 
children. He is the leader of the Lions and a 
seventh grade drop-out. He wanted to follow 
his older brother into the army but was 
turned down because of an extensive police 
record. When interviewed by another young 
man from the community on a local radio 
show, he confided to the field worker that he 
was worried that he was not articulate 
enough. His attitude toward school is repre- 
sentative of “fence-sitters’’: 


I really liked being in school. It was more 
fun goofing around in school ’cause my 
friends were there. Out on the streets it 
wasn't so much fun. I would have rather 
stayed in school but they kicked me 
out... But I felt much better out in the 
streets than at home. 


At nineteen Gideon enrolled in and fin- 
ished an automobile repair course and worked 
regularly for six months. At the present time 
he is pending trial on three or four charges 
such as assault and battery and carrying an 
unregistered gun. He recently has been hired 
by a local community action group as a street 
worker, and he takes the job seriously. 

Yet he has not given up his dedication to a 
code of personal honor. Quite recently, he 
was at a dance when his friend requested a 
gun he had lent Gideon. Gideon was appar- 
ently offended by the manner in which the 
gun was requested. His friend sensed Gideon’s 
anger and a fight ensued. Gideon then pro- 
ceeded to beat him up in front of everyone. 

By his own estimate, Harold has had 


serious contact with the legal system twenty- 
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six or twenty-seven times. He is a seventh 
grade drop-out and most of the people in the 
community think he is a “loser.” He has been 
convicted of burglary, aggravated assault and 
attempted murder. He is presently trying to 
avoid trial on an accumulated assortment of 
charges and has been keeping company with a 
group that engages in burglary and robbery. 

However, Harold does not admit that his 
life does not fit into conventional patterns. 
One night the Lions were joking about girls, 
and the field worker asked Harold how many 
mistresses he was going to have after he got 
married. He was genuinely hurt by the sugges- 
tion that he was not capable of settling down; 
and furthermore, he replied that he would not 
marry a girl unless he really loved her. Harold 
has applied- for several jobs and is always 
turned down. 

Along with the Blue Dolphins, a girl’s gang, 
the Senior Greeks occupy the park with the 
Lions during the spring and summer. The 
Senior Greeks and Lions (who are about six or 
seven years younger than the Senior Greeks) 
had been at war from the summer of 1969 
until a “peace conference” was held in June 
of 1970. During that time, five persons were 
killed and many more were wounded. The 
hostilities began over what is now called a 
misunderstanding — the Lions were fighting 
another gang and beat up a Greek in the 
melee. The Greeks returned the insult, and 
then the Lions killed a Greek. 

To illustrate the role that insults play in 
precipitating gang violence, we will use a 
typical incident involving the Senior Greeks 
and the Angels. A girl was giving a party for 
the Angels though most of the girls present 
were girlfriends of the Greeks. One of the girls 
tells what transpired: 


They (the Greeks) had just come in and 
said, “hey, you can’t hide anything from 
us.” So they went out and were hanging on 
the front steps drinking. I told my boy- 
friend that I was going to a confirmation 
(that night) and he wasn’t too mad (at 
finding his girl at a party with the Angels). 
The police came and told them (the 
Greeks) to take their party inside. Rock (a 
Greek) demanded that his favorite song be 
played. The Greeks tried to cool him down 
but then they started slugging and fighting 
all over the place. The girls were screaming 
to stop but more guys were getting in it. 
Henry Bain was having a good fight, 
punching a guy up, and one of the Angels 
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pulled a gun. The Greeks weren’t packed so 
they split to Dagwood’s for the heats. 
While they split through the back the 
police came through the front. 

The Greeks came back and wounded a 
couple of the Angels. They also blamed 
two girls for betraying them to the police 
and said they would beat their asses. They 
are my friends and I don’t want to see their 
asses kicked but I can’t help because they'll 
kick mine too. The Greeks hang around my 
place and I really like having them over but 
sometimes they get out of hand. My 
boyfriend doesn’t mind if I go to other 
parties as long as I don’t hang with a club 
they’re at war with. And I don’t rat on the 
guys — if I do I’m in bad shape. 


The following is an abbreviated chronicle 
of the clashes between the Lions and the Aces 
over a period of fifteen months. Twenty-five 
conflict-laden incidents were recorded by the 
field worker over this period but not all 
eventuated in fights or shootings. We have 
selected incidents to highlight the cummula- 
tive nature of gang violence. Since momentum 
is a subjective state of apprehension and 
anticipation, it is difficult to document the 
way isolated incidents coalesce in the actor’s 
mind to form a state of undeclared warfare. 

Late one August evening in 1971, three 
Aces walked up to Alfred (a “Little” Lion) 
and his girl, Kimberly. They were sitting on a 
bench in part of the park that “belongs” to 
neither the Greeks or Lions. The Aces took 
out a gun and were threatening to kill Alfred 
when his quick thinking girlfriend explained 
that he was a brazer (a recent immigrant from 
Mexico) and could not speak English. The 
Aces claimed that Alfred was a Lion and that 
since Kimberly’s sister was going with an Ace 
she should not hang around with a Lion. She 
assured them that Alfred was not a Lion and 
that she was loyal to the Aces. The next night 
the Lions assembled in the park but the Aces 
did not return. 

A few nights later the Senior Greeks, the 
Nebles and the Lions were waiting for the 
Aces. Someone had seen a carload of them 
earlier. The Greeks were “packed” (i.e., 
armed). The field worker counted five guns 
and about thirty-five Lions were present. 
They continually asked each other, “do you 
think they’ll come?” They did not show up 
that night. 

Late in January of that year there was a 
battle between the Lions and the Junior 
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Greeks and Aces. According to the Lions, 
they were taunted by the Junior Greeks when 
they were walking along minding their own 
business. Ronnie (a Lion) struck one of the 
Greeks and the fight began. Some Aces 
spotted them from a car and joined the battle 
on the side of the Junior Greeks. Ronnie was 
struck forcefully on the head with a crowbar 
but continued fighting. Harold stabbed one of 
the Aces who had to be taken to the Hospital. 
Later that afternoon the Lions argued about 
whether the Ace had been stabbed two or 
three times. They left again to find the 
Greeks. Amos threatened to knife Pierre 
because he did not participate in the fight but 
excused Nen because he had been shot twice 
recently. Around eight that evening all the 
Lions returned to the park. The Greeks had 
fired several shot gun blasts at them but 
missed. The Lions retreated since they were 
not armed at the time. Some Greeks were 
arrested by the police. The following Saturday 
night Ronnie was alone and was stabbed in 
the back by the Ace who previously hit him 
with a crowbar. The Senior Greeks disowned 
the Junior Greeks and let the Lions know 
that they would not take the Junior’s side in 
future fights between the Juniors and the 
Lions. 

Similar incidents continued, fed by rumors 
often carried by girls who report who was 
carrying guns and where they were last seen. 
The tension between these groups is intensi- 
fied by the fact that they attend the same 
dances and move freely, often in cars, in the 
same part of the city. Provocation is a 
standard ploy in sustaining conflict. Those 
who take the initiative in insulting the other 
group have, in effect, demonstrated their 
- superiority for the moment. 

Moreover, the members of these groups 
seek one another out for the purpose of laying 
down the gauntlet. For instance, an Ace threw 
a brick through Amos’ (a Lion) mother’s 
window in early February of 1972. Amos and 


two other Lions ran into this Ace late in — 


April. Amos beat the Ace unconscious with 
the butt of his gun, but he regained conscious- 
ness a few days later and identified Amos as 
his assailant. Amos said he should have killed 
him but did not have ammunition for the gun 
at that time. 

While such activities strike an outsider as 
highly dangerous, both personally and legally, 
gang members talk about their experience 
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with the courts in ways that support Matza’s 
(1964) description of the vagaries of the legal 
system. The experience of Alaster, a Lion, is a 
case in point. He and another Lion and their 
two girlfriends were on their way to church in 
order to confess before they stood up at a 
wedding. Quite by accident, they met some 
Greeks who demanded to know whether they 
were Lions. According to Alaster: 


I said, of course, and one of the Greeks 
pulled a gun. I was packed too. I managed 
to get my heat out and shoot him. I went 
to my sister’s house and ordered a pizza 
and then I was going to go to Texas (just 
about everyone on 32nd has relatives in 
Texas) but the police caught me and I 
spent nine months in and out of court. I 
got me a good lawyer—he told me to plead 
not guilty but I pleaded guilty and the 
judge liked me and let me off. He told me 
not to go back to 32nd street again (the 
courts charged Alaster with murder in 
self-defense and ordered him to live with 
his sister in the suburbs). I never had 
anything against that guy — personally | 
never saw him before, 


The issues, as we said before, that precipi- 
tate gang violence seem obscure because they 
strike persons who lack a heightened sensitivi- 
ty to violations of one’s personal space as 
intrinsically trivial. Perhaps the single most 
pointed insult one group can level at another 
group is to appropriate their sweaters. 

Doodles started a fight with the Rock- 
heads. He said that he had heard that one of 
them had a Lion’s sweater but could not trace 
the source of the rumor. The source and 
reliability of the information is, to these 
young men, of less importance than allowing 
an insult to go unchallenged. According to 
Doodles: 


You know I heard it somewhere about the 
sweater. They insulted us, so I jumped on 
them and started the fight. 


Not only do apparently minor slights lead 
to serious fights but the fights themselves 
seem to snowball. Ofttimes many people 
become involved for such obscure reasons that 
“peace conferences” have to be held. For 
example, the Lions thought that they saw a 
Wildcat wearing a sweater they had previously 
lost in a battle with the Aces. Bumpkin 
started a fight with one of the Wildcats and 
the rest of the Lions joined him. 


ad 
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Since the Wildcats were outnumbered, they 
retreated to a nearby house that happened to 
_ belong to one of the Nobles. The Lions began 
throwing rocks at the windows and the Nobles 
_ entered the fray. Though nobody knows how 


the Angels got involved in the fight, they were ~ 


there too. By the end of the day, two young 
men had been shot. 

We could add many more such inci- 
dents, but the pattern is essentially the same. 
Gang violence occurs when honor becomes a 
pressing issue in interpersonal relations and 
when the participants feel that they cannot 
gracefully talk their way out of a situation 
that impugns their dignity and self respect. 
The same young men show considerable poise 
and tact in the etiquette that surrounds 
interpersonal relations. They made certain 
that the field worker had a comfortable seat 
at a party or did not have to walk on the side 
of the street nearest the curb. This display of 
elegant manners is not a disguise for hidden 
aggression. Rather, the capacity to manage 
situations with great respect for the symbolic 
nuances of “good manners” co-exists with a 
desire to avenge any sign of disrespect. 


V. CONCLUSION 


Of all the studies of gang delinquency to 
date Short and Strodtbeck (1965b) focus 
most specifically on the factors that produce 
gang violence. Short and Strodtbeck argue 
that these young men are attracted to an 
alternative “status universe” in part because 
they lack the verbal and interpersonal skills 
that constitute social competence in our 
society. They prove their worth in terms of 
the standards of the conflict-oriented gang. 

They have conventional personal goals. But 
they are socialized in a manner that deprives 
them of the ability to achieve even a modicum 
of success in the larger society: 


The family does not equip the child with 
role-playing facility adequate to the de- 
mands of such instititutions as the school, 
and the unsatisfactory experiences in the 
school further narrow the range of role- 
playing opportunities which later facilitate 
job success — ‘getting along” with em- 
ployers and fellow workers, and more than 
this, “getting along? in new and strange 
situations generally. The ability to move 
easily from one role to another and to 
adjust rapidly to new situations is a much 
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cultivated art in modern society, particular- 
ly among upwardly mobile persons. This 
ability is inculcated in their children by 
middle class parents at an early age, and 
this may prove to be one of the major 
differentiating areas of early family ex- 
perience between gang and non-gang boys 
within the lower class (Short and Strodt- 
beck, 1965:236). 


On the whole, the members of Chicano 
gangs were not distinguished by the sort of 
social ineptness Short and Strodtbeck refer to 
as a poorly developed capacity to assume roles 
congruent with the demands of diverse social 
situations in an urban society. Most of the 
members of the street gang we studied were 
quite adept in role taking — though we prefer 
to call this talent impression management. As 
they grow older, these young men can deal 
quite effectively with employers, the courts 
and school administrators.7° Even those 
young men who dropped out of school very 
early were by and large able to hold jobs for 
relatively long periods of time. Almost all the 
older participants in the street gang milieu 
(e.g., the Senior Greeks) combined their activ- 
ities in this sphere with steady working-class 
jobs, although they tended to spend more of 
their leisure time in bars than on the streets. 
Finally, it was not unusual for the field 
worker to encounter a gang member whom 
she had assumed was a “loser” who had 
enrolled in a special college program. 

One of the important differences between 
the black ghetto Short and Strodtbeck studied 
and the Chicano community is that .the 
former has a more “closed” and the latter a 
more “open” relationship to the street world. 
Chicano groups, as a rule, do not mark out 
entire city block areas of their neighborhoods 
as their sovereign domain (cf. Keiser, 1969). 
Nor do they usually force unaffiliated young 
men in the neighborhood to join their gang 


2°Several gang members who are also street 
workers are involved in a court advocacy program. A 
Senior Greek describes his job in the following 
terms: 


First you have to go to see who the judge is and 
what kind of mood he is in. You have to get the 
feel of the situation, then you know how to 
present the dude’s case for a lower bond. Of 
course, if he’s got a record you've got to be 
careful and it’s tough.... 
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against their wishes. The “openness” of the 
street world in this community reveals that 
alternatives to the gang exist for young people 
even if these routes to conventional careers 
look tenuous from a middle class perspective. 


In sum, we suggest that Chicano young. 


men experience their position in the social 
structure differently than their counterparts 


in black ghettos. In the Chicano community, 


mast adults obtain at least some of the things 
associated with success in our society. But this 
sort of success, by itself, does not resolve the 
problems inherent in their marginal status in 
the larger society. We believe that gang mem- 
bers in the Chicano community experience 
the contradiction between their relatively 
favorable economic prospects (judging from 
the ability of others to get moderately well- 
paying jobs) and the restrictions imposed by 
the larger society on their aspirations in terms 
of what we have called normative ambiguity. 
In other words, these young men fluctuate 
between commitment to conventional and 
street values. This tension is never formally 
resolved but rather is lived through until one 
is old enough to decide whether one is going 
to move away from the risks of street life. 
This means that involvement in conflict- 
oriented street gangs depends, as Short and 
Strodtbeck point out, on social marginality in 
the larger society. But in this community a 
code of personal honor rather than social 
disability per se sustains the traditions of 
conflict-oriented gangs. Nor do we find that 
violence in this community is closely related 
to threats to a young man’s status within the 
gang. The notion of an alternative “status 
universe” captures a vital ingredient of street 
life. It refers to more than a young man’s 
concern about his position vis-à-vis his peers. 
Decreased self-esteem, as Short and Strodt- 
beck argue, is a critical variable in the precipi- 
tation of violent incidents. But in the Chicano 
community self-esteem is embedded in a code 
of personal honor that includes all breaches in 
interpersonal etiquette, not only those that 
threaten one’s standing among one’s peers. 
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The number of times individuals diagnosed as schizophrenic are hospitalized varies greatly. Four 
theoretical models are proposed to account for the variation. The positive reinforcement model 
proposes that individuals are positively reinforced at each episode, and is consonant with 
theories of institutionalization. The negative reinforcement model proposes that individuals are 
negatively reinforced at each episode, and is in aggreement with the idea of therapeutic 
efficacy. The heterogeneity model proposes that individual differences account for the 
variation. The pure random model proposes that the differences are explained by a random 
process. A negative binomial distribution, consonant with both the positive reinforcement and 
the heterogeneity model, is fit to tke distribution of numbers of hospital episodes of 
schizophrenia for a cohort from the Maryland Psychiatric Case Register. Correlations between 
occurrence of episodes in early years with occurrence of episodes in later years also suggests 
that the pure random and the negative reinforcement models are not operative. Further analysis 


suggests that the heterogeneity model is the correct one. 


INTRODUCTION 


linicians since the time of Kraepelin have 

noticed the ebb and flow of the schizo- 

phrenic process (Kraepelin, 1919-181; 
Bleuler, 1950:245; Sullivan, 1961:7). A per- 
son who is schizophrenic has a good chance of 
having several episodes of fairly severe 
symptoms, with periods of relative normalcy 
in between. Even those who do not agree with 
the medical model of mental disorder (e.g., 
Szasz, 1961; Scheff, 1970) would probably 
admit that schizophrenia recurs—that an in- 
dividual who has exhibited schizophrenic-like 
behaviors in one period of his life is likely to 
exhibit them later on. Thus, schizophrenia is 
episodic in nature. These episodes are the 
subject of this paper. The central question 
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here is: What determines who shall have few 
and who shall have many such episodes? 

For many years sociologists and others 
have been concerned with the deleterious 
effects of mental institutions on inmates {for 
example, Goffman, 1961; Sommer and 
Witney, 1961; Wing, 1962; Zusman, 1966). A 
major focus of this concern has been the 
enforced dependency that inmate status en- 
tails. According to these theories of institu- 
tlonalization, inmates gradually become so 
dependent on the hospital that they find it 
difficult or impossible to leave. In most 
theories the dependency is viewed as the 
result of a learning process; that is, the inmate 
gradually learns to play the chronic sick role, 
to reduce aspirations, and to find friends 
within the hospital instead of outside. There is 
smell chance that a given individual will be 
admitted to a mental hospital; but once 
admitted, he becomes to some extent “trap: 
ped.” The longer he stays at the hospital, the 
less likely he is to leave. In terms of episodes, 
the more times he is admitted to the hospital, 
the more likely he will be admitted again. 
Thus, the hospital experience is thought of as 
positively reinforcing; the more experience 
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one has, the more he is likely to have in the 
future. 

Some hospital clinicians take the opposite 
view. They would point to the restitutive and 
beneficial effects of hospital treatment. Al- 
though conclusive evidence on the effects of 
treatment is difficult to gather, clearly a good 
portion of the psychiatric community feels 
that psychiatric treatment can be helpful 
(White, 1964: 509-56). From this viewpoint 
hospitalization is a negative reinforcement 
process. When an individual receives treat- 
ment, he learns to avoid future treatment; 
longer or repeated treatment results in more 
complete “cure” and lower probability of 
further treatment. 

A third possibility is that hospital treat- 
ment has little effect, positive or negative, on 
the prognosis. Differences in the severity or 
chronicity of the treated population depend 
not on differences in type or length of 
treatment, but on individual differences. This 
hypothesis is based on the essential heteroge- 
neity of the population. l 

The heterogeneity hypothesis implies that 
individual differences among schizophrenics 
should be.associated with recurrences. Several 
studies have shown that the type of family to 
which a released psychotic or schizophrenic 
returns will affect his performance in the 
community (Freeman and Simmons, 1963; 
Brown et al., 1966). “Performance” refers to 
the ability to get and maintain a job and to 
take care of one’s own needs. Patients living 
with spouses had better overall ‘“‘perfor- 
mance” than those living with parents or 
siblings. However, no study has been able to 
predict whether an individual would be rehos- 
pitalized, using family variables, social class 
variables, or any other sociological character- 
istics. In other words, social class (or any 
other variable studied) is not related to 
recurrence. 

The inability to predict rehospitalization 
has led some researchers to reject social 
explanations of recurrence. For instance, 
Freeman and Simmons remark: “Once rela- 
tives have been through the experience of 
hospitalizing a family member, there is prob- 
ably widespread agreement regarding rehos- 
pitalization—ie., it is symptomatic behav- 
ior—of the bizarre type—that gets a person 
rehospitalized, and reactions to the behavior 
are fairly uniform” (1963: 198-9; see also 
Davis et al., 1972). This inability to predict 
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recurrence suggests yet a fourth hypothesis: 
that episodes of schizophrenia occur ran- 
domly. An episode can be thought of as an 
“accident,” with some people having many 
such “accidents” -and others few, by pure 
chance. The individual with many “accidents” 
is no different from the individual with few, 
except that he is less lucky. The evidence in 
this paper will eliminate three of the four 
models as possible explanations for the occur- 
rence of severe episodes of schizophrenia. 


DATA 


The data source for this study is the 
Maryland Psychiatric Case Register. For seven 
years (1961-1968) this register collected infor- 
mation on each admission from all the psychi- 
atric facilities in Maryland. Records were 
linked to create psychiatric careers for each 
individual, with information concerning all 
episodes during this period. Schizophrenic 
episodes severe enough to eventuate in hospi- 
talization were considered. To allow max- 
imum time for episodes to occur, the cohort 
admitted for the first time during the first one 
and one-half years of the register was followed 
until the end of the register in 1968 (a 
maximum of seven years follow-up). 

Schizophrenics who had no inpatient ex- 
perience were excluded. Although some re- 
searchers feel that virtually all schizophrenics 
are eventually hospitalized (Dunham, 
1965:33), other evidence indicates that about 
15% of those treated may be excluded (Miles 
and Gardner, 1966). It is difficult to estimate 
the number of schizophrenics who are never 
treated. Although reliability of diagnosis for 
mental disorders is notoriously low, the diag- 
nosis of schizophrenia is more reliable than 
other diagnoses. For the situation reflected in 
this data (i.e., a variety of hospitals), the best 
guess is that reliability of diagnosis for schizo- 
phrenia is about 75% (Babigian et al., 1965; 
Sandifer et al., 1964). This register had been 
described in detail elsewhere (Bahn, 1962, 
196Sa, 1965b; Eaton, 1973a). 


ANALYSIS 
Since a “pure” random model forms the 
basis for later presentations, it will be con- 
sidered first. It is assumed that an episode 
occurs when an individual predisposed to 
schizophrenia undergoes certain precipitating 
circumstances. In this model the predisposi- 
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tion could be biological or psychological—a 
genetic defect or a personality trait. The 
precipitating circumstances occur randomly 
with equal probability for all schizophrenics. 
The precipitating circumstances could be bio- 
logical, psychological, or sociological; and it is 
difficult to speculate about which of the three 
it might be. Many biological events occur 
randomly (Feller, 1966:151-4; Bartlett, 
1960:7), but life stresses. could also- be 
considered (see the “Afterword” by Paul 
Meehl in Gottesman and Shields, 
1972:404-6.) 

The formalization of this model is the 
Poisson process, with distribution: 


where k = number of episodes, A = the rate of 
occurrence, and e is the natural log. This 
process is the embodiment of assumptions 
used in deriving the formula (Coleman, 
1964:289-90). The two main assumptions are: 


1. Each schizophrenic has an equal prob- 
ability of having an episode. 

2. The occurrence of one episode does not 
affect the probability of occurrence of a 
later episode. 


These two assumptions will be referred to 
below as the homogeneity assumption (the 
first) and the independence assumption (the 
second).* 


1Two other assumptions are necessary for the 
derivation: 

3: Ais constant over time; and 

4:in any infinitesimal time interval, at most one 

event (episode) can occur; furthermore, the 

probability of an event in such an interval is AAt, 
while the probability of no event in the interval 

At is 1 —AAt. 

The time parameter is brought more explicitly 
into the calculations by the general formula far the 
Poisson: 

1 tk, ~At 
ko k! 

In the text, the time period was set at t = 1 to 
make the explication less complicated. The decline 
in mean number of episodes over this time period is 
not a threat to the applicability of the Poisson. The 
A as given is an average over this time period, and the 
decline applies to all persons. See Spilerman, 1970, 
section on “The time-dependent Poisson Process.” 


P 
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The model will be tested with data on the 
number of episodes for individuals admitted 
for the first time from July 1, 1961 to 
December 31, 1962. Until the end of fol- 
low-up on June 30, 1968, these individuals 
had an average of 2.1706 episodes of schizo- 
phrenia. At this rate of occurrence, the 
Foisson predicts a distribution of number of 
episodes as in Table 1. Notice that not 
everyone is predicted to have the same num- 
ber of episodes, even though the model 
assumes they have the same propensity for 
episodes. Notice also that the distribution is 
truncated below one episode (for estimating 
the truncated Poisson see Coleman, 1964: 
366-7). Schizophrenics lucky enough to have 
no episodes are never hospitalized, and thus 
no data are available for them. 

The actual numbers of episodes for each 
first admission are also given in Table 1.” The 
fit of the two distributions, predicted and 
observed, is very poor (X? = 946.6, 7 degrees 
of freedom). The Poisson process is rejected as 
an explanation for the occurrence of episodes 
of schizophrenia. 

One of the assumptions underlying the 


-Poisson model must be incorrect. It could be 


that episodes occur following a Poisson pro- 
cess for each individual, but that the propensi- 
ties for episodes differ Zor different individ- 
uals (the heterogeneity hypothesis). In other 
words, perhaps the homogeneity assumption 
must be relaxed.: In this case the model 
becomes a compound Poisson process (the net 
effect of many individual Poisson processes, . 
each with its own A, or propensity for 
occurrence). 

It is necessary to assume that the A’s are 
distributed according to some known distribu- 
tion in order to estimate and test this hetero- 
geneity model. It is reascnable to assume that 
the A’s are distributed as a Gamma distribu- 





This application of stochastic models to the occur- 
rence of episodes of schizophrenia is very similar to 
Spilerman’s analysis of riots in American cities. See 
the above article and the ones following: Spilerman, 
1971, 1972b. 

*The distribution of observed episodes was cut- 
off at ten in order ta conform to record-size 
constraints of Fortran programs. Thus, seven indi- 
viduals had ten or more episodes. Also, in some cases, 
episodes were corrected to eliminate overlaps result- 
ing from transfer or elopement. The original “uncor- 
rected” distribution of episodes fit a negative bi- 
nomial also, with about the same degree of accuracy. 
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Actual and Predicted Numbers of Hlospital Fpisodes of Schizophrenia 


for First Admissions 7/1/61 - 12/31/62 Followed Until 6/30/68 


Table 1. 
Maryland Adults 
er Actual Frequency 
0 E 
1 1116 
2 517 
3 306 
4 162 
5 96 
6 56 
7 30 
8 19 
9 7 
10 4 
11 0 
12 0 
13 0 
14 0 
Total 2316 
u = 2.1706 
Var. = 2.5864 


tion. The Gamma is a very general family of 
unimodal distributions with two parameters. 
The Gamma is skewed, implying for this case 
that a large number of individuals have a very 
few episodes; while a small number of individ- 
uals have many episodes. The skew seems 
intuitively reasonable and in line with the data 
presented in Table 1. It has been shown 
(Spilerman, 1970) that a compound Poisson, 
where the individual X°s are distributed as 
Gamma, is a negative binomial distribution: 


atk-] 

f(k;q,@) =) peak, | k = 1,2,3, 
Therefore, under’ this heterogeneity model, 
the distribution of episodes should fit a 
negative binomial distribution. Predicted val- 
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Poisson Predicted _ 
Negative Binomial 

886 1097 

748 563 

421 299 

178 161 

60 89 

17 48 

4 26 

1 15 

0 8 

0 4 

0 2 

0 1 

0 1 

f) 0 

2315 2314 
R, = .4819 R, = .4819 
K = ue R q = .5652 
» 1.6887 a = .8173 


ues for the truncated negative binomial are 
given in Table 1 also (for estimating the 
truncated negative binomial see Spilerman, 
1972a). 

The fit is reasonably good. According to 
the chi-square criterion, chance fluctuations 
would produce larger deviations of observed 
from theoretical frequencies about 50% of the 
time (X* = 8.0 with 10 degrees of freedom). 
The fit is much better than for the Poisson, 
and the heterogeneity hypothesis cannot be 
rejected at any acceptable level of signifi- 
carce. 

It is important to note that this fit of 
distributions is not primarily for descriptive 
purposes. Rather it is for theoretical purposes: 
a specific generative process has been as- 
sumed. Episodes are conceptualized as inde- 
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pendent random events in time with hetero- 
geneous propensities for occurrence. The dis- 
tribution of propensities for an episode can be 
described by a Gamma distribution. 

Although the model above with the as- 
sumption of heterogeneity cannot be rejected 
by the data, unfortunately other assumptions 
could lead to the same distribution. Coleman 
(1964:299-301) has derived the negative 
binomial from assumptions of positive rein- 
forcement, not heterogeneity. This reinforce- 
ment model relaxes the second assumption of 
independence, mentioned above. Each schizo- 
phrenic has an equal likelihood of having a 
first episode, under this model; but the 
experience of having an episode changes the 
likelihood of having a second episode. Each 
episode adds a constant amount to the likeli- 
hood of a further episode. Persons whe have 
had many episodes are more likely to have an 
episode in the future than persons who have 
had few—one might say that they are carrying 
the residues of their past luck (in the form of 
past episodes). In this case the distribution is 
‘described by two parameters; the propensity 
for having a first episode is the innovation 
parameter (7), and the change in this param- 
eter following each episode is the reinforce- 
ment parameter (6). Thus, consonant with 
this negative binomial there are two interpre- 
tations for the generative process at work: the 
heterogeneity interpretation where A's are 
distributed in the schizophrenic population 
according to a Gamma distribution, and the 
reinforcement interpretation, where A's in- 
crease after each episode. 

The key to distinguishing between these 
divergent interpretations is longitudinal data. 
One can observe the development oi rein- 
forcement if it exists with data which abserve 
the occurrence of episodes over time. In the 
heterogeneity model, population variation in 
propensity for episodes exists at the beginning 
and remains constant over time. In the rein- 
forcement models, the population begins with 
identical episode-propensities (little or no 
variation); but heterogeneity develops over 
time as some individuals have episodes (by 
chance), and others do not. Thus, the positive 
reinforcement model predicts that the vari- 
ance in propensity for an episode should 
expand with time. Using the number of 
episodes per person per year as a surrogate for 
the propensity for an episode, this possibility 
can be tested. The distributions of episodes 
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per year for each person in this cohort, with 
means and variances, are presented in Table 2 
for each full year following 1962. 

There is a steady decline in variance in the 
numbers of episodes per person per year over 
this time span. It would seem at first glance 
that the positive reinforcement model could 
be handily rejected. However, the evidence is 
deceptive. Suppose the overall propensity for 
an episode is declining for the entire popula- 
tion over this time. The number of first 
admissions for schizophrenia dropped from 
1,448 in 1962 to 915 in 1967 (adults from 
Maryland). This drop wes probably due to the 
increased use of outpatient and community 
services (Kramer, 1967; Gorwitz, 1966). If the 
overall rate is declining there would be a 
decline in mean which would have necessi- 
tated a decline in variance. Therefore, the — 
trend in variance could be an artifact. Never- 
theless, even in the presence of a general 
decline in the tendency to have episodes, a 
strong, general positive reinforcement process 
would counteract the decline and raise the 
mean and variance. Without knowing the 
exact nature of the decline, it is impossible to 
rule out the positive reinforcement model 
completely; but it is clear that there is no 
powerful, general positive reinforcement 
mechanism at work in this population over 
this time period. 


Table 2. Distribution of Episodes Year 
by Year for First Admissions 
7/1/61 - 12/31/62 


Frequency in: 
1966 


1964 1965 





Mean 


Variance 


- a 
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The data in Table 2 appear to support a 
negative reinforcement process, but the evi- 
dence is not conclusive. A negative reinforce- 
ment process is not consonant with the 
negative binomial distribution, yet the decline 
in means in Table 2 suggests some sort of 
negative reinforcement; and the fact that the 
‘negative binomial does fit the actual 
distribution of episodes does not rule out 
negative reinforcement by itself. Correlations 
between the number of episodes experienced 
in ane year and the number experienced in a 
later year allow distinguishing between these 
two remaining models—negative reinforce- 
ment and heterogeneity. If an individual is 
negatively reinforced for each episode, then 
when he has an episode, he oul be less 
likely to have another? The number of 
episodes in a given year for each individual 
should thus be negatively correlated with the 
number of episodes he experiences in a later 
year. Under the heterogeneity model, individ- 
uals are postulated to differ in their propen- 
sities for episodes: some will tend to have 
many and some will tend to have few. The 
number of episodes at an early date and the 
number at a later date should be positively 
correlated. The relevant correlation matrix is 
presented in Table 3. All of the correlations 
are positive, and the heterogeneity model is 
tentatively chosen as correct. The observed 
distribution of means and variances in Table 2 
is explained by a heterogeneity model which 
incorporates an overall decline in the tenden- 
cy to have hospital episodes. 


3A formal specification of this model might be 

the following: 
p (x,t) =a — bx); 

in this formulation p(x,t) is the probability of x 
episodes during time t; thus p(x,t) is constrained to 
be between 0 and 1. Another negative reinforcement 
model (which would produce negative correlations in 
Table 3 also) is the ‘burnt fingers” distribution, 
discussed in Arbous and Kerrich, 1951. A trouble- 
some factor in this analysis relevant to the considera- 
tion of negative reinforcement is the duration of 
episodes. While an individual is hospitalized, his 
probability of having an episode is zero. Thus, 
episodes in one time pericd will tend to be nega- 
tively correlated with episodes in the next, espe- 
clally if episodes are relatively long and time periods 
relatively short. This factor is difficult to deal with 
in uncomplicated models such as those presented 
here. However, it does not produce gross inaccu- 
racies; the average duration was slightly more than 
one-half a year, and over 85% were released within 
one year. 
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Table 3. 


Correlations of Episodes Per 
Year (1961-1962 Cohort) 
















Number o 
Episodes 
in: 


Number of Episodes in: 






1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 








+a 230 


1965 #191 4,250 
1966 +III #.213. +.230 
1967 +.093 +.128 +.188 +,144 


“m2316 


Once the heterogeneity model is accepted, 
it remains to seek the sources of the hetero- 
geneity. Ideally, one would like to find a 
variable which would define subcategories of 
the population such that the distribution of 
episodes fits a Poisson model within each 
category. The categories would have divergent 
à’s, or propensities for an episode. Thus, one 
would seek a variable highly associated with. 
the probability of recurrence for each person. 
As noted above, past research has indicated 
that sociological variables are not associated 
with the probability of recurrence. The pres- 
ent data do not allow an adequate test of the 
general hypothesis that social variables are 
related to recurrence, but what evidence does 
exist is in line with past research (Eaton, 
1973b); and it is more probable that consti- 
tutional factors, not social factors, are impor- 
tant. One widely accepted genetic theory of 
schizophrenia hypothesizes that many genes, 
not just one, are responsible for schizo- 
phrenia. This polygenic theory includes the 
notion that the number of schizophrenic 
genes an individual has is related to the 
severity of his schizophrenia (Gottesman and 
Shields, 1972). I suggest that the number of 
genes in a polygenic system is the important 
source of individual differences in the occur- 
rence of episodes of schizophrenia. If this 
suggestion is correct, then the fact that the 
distribution of episode propensities can be 
accurately described by a Gamma distribu- 
tion, with parameters as in Table 1, is impor- 
tant information for geneticists studying this 
problem. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In summary, one is justified in forming the 
following conclusions about the recurrence of 
schizophrenia in this cohort. First, the simple 
Poisson process, with assumptions of homo- 
geneity and independence, does not describe 
the occurrence of episodes over time. Sec- 
ondly, there appears to be a decline in the 
tendency for episodes to occur following the 
first hospitalization. Thirdly, this decline is 
not the result of a negative reinforcement for 
each episode. Thus, theories of treatment 
efficacy do not hold. Fourth, it is impossible 
at this point to choose definitively between 
the positive reinforcement model and the 
heterogeneity model; but the latter seems the 
- more likely. There is very little evidence for 
positive reinforcement; and institutionaliza- 
tion, if operative at all, is a trivial factor in the 
recurrence of episodes of schizophrenia. 

These data apply only to schizophrenics. 
Thus, theories of institutionalization for other 
mental disorders (e.g., those with strenger 
environmental influences) are not contra- 
dicted. Also, although many theories of insti- 
tutionalization were developed specifically 
with regard to hospitalization of schizo- 
phrenics, times have changed since the 
theories were first stated. The community 
care movement may have had an important 
impact in reducing the degree of institution- 
alization inherent in many mental hospitals. 

Finally, the models proposed here are an 
extreme simplification of what actually may 
be occurring. In all probability, all four 
processes are at work to some degree. How- 
ever, it is clear that for the population as a 
whole, the heterogeneity model is the most 
satisfactory for explaining the data. 
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EMERGENT ISSUES IN THE ATTITUDE-BEHAVIOR 
CONSISTENCY CONTROVERSY 


ALLEN E. LISKA 
Central Michigan University 


American Sociological Review 1974, Vol. 39 (April): 261-72 


in this paper we review recent efforts to examine attitude-behavior inconsistency as a 
multivariate research problem. Rather than either assuming a one to one relationship or 
documenting the contrary, recent researchers have reconceptualized the problem as identifying 
the conditions which affect the relationship. Although numerous variables have been examined 
in the recent literature, most of the multivariate research seems to be addressed: to three 
underlying issues: one, the extent to which measurement invalidity may depress the observed 
attitude-behavior relationship; two, the extent to which other competing but unmeasured 
attitudes may depress the observed attitude-behavior relationship; and, three, the extent to 
which attitude incongruent social norms may depress the observed attitude-behavior 


relationship. 


ecently, social researchers have shown 
renewed concern over the low relation- 
ship between attitudes and behavior 


often reported in the literature. Although . 


isolated voices could be heard in the 1930’s 
(LaPiere, 1934), much of the concern first 
appeared in the early 1950’s. Studies by 
Kutner, et al. (1952), and Lohman and 
Rietzes (1952) added credibility to LaPiere’s 
general conclusion that attitudes are not a 
good predictor of behavior. Similar findings 
have continued throughout the years culmi- 
nating in an impressive review by Deutscher 
(1966) and generating considerable discussion 
and re-evaluation of the attitude concept and 
its theoretical relationship to behavior 
(DeFleur and Westie, 1963; Deutscher, 1966; 
Fishbein, 1966; Rokeach, 1968; Ehrlich, 
1969; and Campbell, 1961). For a historical 
review of the issue, see Liska (forthcoming). 

Before considering. this problem, we will 
need to clarify the terms attitude and con- 
sistency. While numerous definitions of atti- 
tude have been used (see Campbell, 1961), 
DeFleur and Westie (1963) argue that most 
contemporary definitions can be classified as 
either a probability conceptualization or an 
intervening variable conceptualization. In 
terms of the former, attitude is defined as an 
organization of consistent responses toward 
some social object. Consistency in this con- 
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text denotes “that responses of some particu- 
lar type are more likely, or have a higher: 
probability, than other forms of response 
from the individual confronted with the atti- 
tude stimulus (DeFleur and Westie, 
1963:21).” The intervening variable concep- 
tion, which seems to underlie most contem- 


‘porary attitude-behavior research, is premised 


on the establishment of response consistency. 
Attitude is defined as an underlying mech- 
anism by which consistency occurs, although 
the exact content of the mechanism is often 
ill-defined and a source of controversy. The 
content has been described by such terms as 
beliefs, evaluations, sentiments, sets, and in- 
tentions.! However, independent of the par- 
ticular theoretical definition, for the most 
part verbal responses as a matter of con- 
venience have come to be used as the observa- 
tional index of the underlying mechanism. 
Consequently, since both verbal responses (as 
an observable index of attitude) and overt 
responses (as the behavior to be explained and 
predicted) are assumed to be mediated by the 
same underlying mechanism, any incon- 
sistency in social meaning between them has 
been conceptualized as a theoretical anomaly 
and has come to be defined as an incon- 


1Campbell (1963) cites seventy-six different 
terms in use. 
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sistency between what people say and what 
they do, between sentiments and acts, words 
and deeds, or attitudes and behavior.’ | 

One avenue of solution to this theoretical 
anomaly has been to transform the bivariate 
anomaly into a multivariate research problem. 
That is, rather than either assuming a one to 
one relationship between attitudes and behav- 
ior or documenting the contrary, researchers 
have reconceptualized the problem as that of 
identifying the conditions which affect the 
extent and direction of the relationship (cf. 
Warner and DeFleur, 1969; and Cole, 1969). 
Wicker (1969) in a review of the literature 
mentions the following conditions: other 
competing attitudes; competing motives; ver- 
bal, intellectual and social abilities; activity 
levels; normative prescription of proper behav- 
ior; availability of alternative behaviors; spe- 
cificity of the attitude objects; unforeseen 
extraneous events; and expected consequences 
of various acts. While mentioned as post hoc 
explanations for a lack of attitude-behavior 
consistency, unfortunately, at the time of 
Wicker’s review few of the conditions had 
been systematically investigated. 

Within the last three to four years various 
such tests have appeared. In this paper we 
examine this research and the major issues 
which have been generated. Three particular 
issues stand out as the focus of research: prob- 
lems of measurement, the role of other 
competing attitudes, and the role of social 


support. 


PROBLEMS OF MEASUREMENT 


As a response to this anomalous state of 
affairs, recently social scientists have begun to 
re-examine the validity of behavior, attitude, 
and attitude-behavior consistency measures. 
Criticism has particularly centered on the 
validity of such questionnaire items 
(Deutscher, 1966; Phillips, 1971; Webb, et al. 
1966) as behavior intentions and self-reports 
of past behavior, as a measure of overt 
behavior. While these criticisms have reminded 


*Note that it is only in terms of the intervening 
variable conceptualization that such an inconsistency 
constitutes a theoretical anomaly and, as such, a 
point of concern. (See DeFleur and Westie, 1963, for 
a discussion of this issue.) In terms of the probability 
conceptualization, such an inconsistency only im- 
plies that an attitude does not exist. 
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us of the problems of memory distortion, 
social desirability effects, and response biases, 
the extent to which these problems can 
account for the frequently reported at- 
titude-behavior inconsisiency remains am- 
biguous. 


Validity of Behavior Measures 


To provide evidence bearing on this issue, 
we have examined studies which report the 
relationship between self-reports of past be- 
havior and measures of overt behavior. While 
studies can be marshalled suggesting that 
self-reports are an invalid index of overt 
behavior (cf. Deutscher, 1966), there is also a 
growing body of studies from a variety of 
research areas showing that self-reports are 
often a reasonably valid measure of overt 
behavior. Clark and Tifft (1966) report a 
strong correlation of .80 between the degree 
oï delinquency admitted on a self-report 
questionnaire and the degree of delinquency 
later detected on a polygraph test. Clausen 
(1968) reports a discrepancy of only 6.9% 
between official records and self-reports of 
voting. And Cahalan (1968) reports self-report 
validity rates for a wide range of behavior. 
The rate varies from a high 98% concerning 
the existence of a telephone in the respon- 
dent’s home to a low of 56% concerning a 
respondent’s contributions to the community 
chest. Hence, the evidence bearing on this 
issue is far from unequivocal. 

This conclusion is further supported by 
comparing the strength of the attitude-be- 
havior relationships reported where behavior 
is measured 1) in terms of behavior intentions 
(e.g. Brigham, 1971; Ajzen and Fishbein, 
1969; Waldo and Hall, 1970; Buffalo and 
Rogers, 1971); 2) in terms of self-reports of 
past behavior (e.g., Kothandapani, 1971; 
Bowers, 1968; Hirschi, 1969; and Cole, 1969); 
and 3) in terms of the observation of actual 
overt behavior (e.g., Linn, 1965; Fendrich, 
1967; Bellin and Kriesberg, 1967; Wicker, 
1971). While the strength of the relationships 
differ somewhat from study to study, system- 
atic differences between the three measure- . 
ment categories do not appear. Of course, 
such differences may easily be masked by 
other methodological differences between the 
studies. Ideally, a more adequate comparison . 
may be made by examining all three relation- 
ships in the same study design. We were able 
to locate one such study by Tittle and Hill 
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(1967a). They reported that of a sample of 
students who were asked whether or not they 
voted in the last school election, official 
records reveal that 11% lied. However, the 
observed attitude-behavior relationship is not 
substantially affected. They report a mean 
gamma of .38 between six different attitude 
scales and the recorded vote compared to a 
mean gamma of .35 between the same six 
attitude scales and self-reported measure of 
voting. . 

Generally, it appears that the strong 
criticism (cf. Deutscher, 1966) leveled against 
the use of questionnaire items as a measure of 
overt behavior is not well empirically sub- 
_stantiated..While there is evidence to consider 
the relationship between overt behavior and 
questionnaire measures as problematic, the 
evidence does not seem to warrant a general 
discontinuation of their use as an index of 
behavior, and, more importantly to this paper, 
- it does not suggest that alternate measures of 
behavior would significantly increase the ob- 
served attitude-behavior relationship. 


Validity of Attitude Measures 


Researchers have also questioned the valid- 
ity of questionnaire items as an index of 
attitude. Emphasis -has centered on some of 
the same factors which have been purported 
to invalidate questionnaire items as an index 
of behavior (cf. Phillips, 1971). Probably the 
factor most often mentioned is social desir- 
ability, that is, it has been suggested that 
people may report as their attitude that which 
they consider to be socially desirable. The 
dominant approach to this problem has been 
to attempt to denude the measurement situa- 
tion of its social properties. Interviewers are 
told not to pressure respondents and not to 
reveal their own attitudes; and questionnaires 
are introduced with a statement indicating 
that there is no right answer, only the 
respondent’s true feelings. However, while 
seemingly a plausible approach, we have been 
unable to locate any studies showing that such 
techniques affect the attitudebehavior rela- 
tionship. 

To the contrary, approximately, twenty- 
five years ago Hyman (1949) argued that this 
procedure seems perfectly reasonable, if pri- 
vate attitude is the object of measurement; 
but, then, there is no reason to believe that 


verbal behavior observed under these circum- - 


7. 
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stances and conceptualized as an index of 
private attitude will predict behavior in every- 
day situations where people are subject to 
social pressures. In fact, attempting to denude 
the measurement situation of social properties 
or meaning may be theoretically impossible. 
Attempts to do so may simply result in 
changing the social meaning of the measure- 
ment situation to one approximating an un- 
real or “play-like” atmosphere — properties 
which may have the effect of reducing the 
relationship between measures of attitude and 
behavior. Rather, Hyman (1949, p. 40) states 
“If our aim is to predict a given kind of 
behavior in a given social setting, we should 
design our tests so that they incorporate the 
fundamental aspects of the setting into the 
test.” 

Eighteen years later Fendrich (1967a) re- 
ported an empirical test of Hyman’s hypoth- 
esis. To decrease the play-like atmosphere of 
the attitude measurement situation, Fendrich 
asked the respondents to commit themselves 
verbally to certain forms of attitudinally 
relevant behavior prior to the attitude mea- 
surement. He argues that commitment to 
behavior with consequences outside of the 
measurement situation may destroy the play- 
like definition of the test situation. Generally, 
the reported data are consistent with the 
hypothesis. In predicting various behavior 
patterns outside of the laboratory, the atti- 
tude-behavior relationship is much stronger 
when the attitude measurement is preceded 
by such commitment statements. 

Note, that Hyman and Fendrich are not 
concerned with increasing the validity of 
attitude measures in the traditional sense. 
Rather they are concerned with maximizing 
the similarities between the attitude and overt 
behavior measurement situations. The factors 
which, then, operate to distort the expression 
of attitude into overt behavior will also 
operate in a similar manner in the attitude 
measurement situation, thus, increasing the 
capacity of attitude measures to predict overt 
behavior. i 


Other Measurement Issues’ 


Although most methodological work on the 
problem of attitude-behavior consistency in- 
volves the question of validity, various other 
related issues have also been raised. For 
example, Tittle and Hill (1967b) have empha- 
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sized the “abnormality” of behavior measures. 
They point out that behavior is typically 
measured as a singular response to a .con- 
structed set of circumstances unlikely to recur 
with any degree of regularity in everyday life. 
For example, in a number of studies behavior 
discrimination is measured in terms of white 
respondents’ willingness to have a photograph 
taken with a black. Tittle and Hill argue that 
attitudes toward nonregular behavior patterns 
may not be well formed or well organized, 
thus, reducing their impact on behavior. In 
such cases behavior may be more affected by 
situational contingencies. In a reanalysis of 
fifteen studies, Tittle and Hill report that 
attitude-behavior consistency is much higher 
for studies where the behavior measured 
represents a repetitive patterned configura- 
tion; and in their own study where behavior is 
measured as general political participation (a 
repetitive patterned behavior) they report a 
moderate attitude-behavior relationship. 

Fishbein (1966) has noted that in trying to 
predict behavior toward particular objects, 
researchers have often measured attitudes 
toward a general class of objects. However, 
Fishbein argues that a strong attitude-behavior 
relationship may depend on the extent to 
which attitude and behavior are measured at 
an equivalent level of generality. Although 
quite plausible, we have only located two tests 
of the hypothesis (Wicker and Pomazal, 1971; 
and Liska, 1974a). Both support it. For 
example, Liska reports that for a general 
measure of behavior (commonalities in be- 
havior across situations), predictability in- 
creases as the measure of attitude increases in 
generality; and, conversely, for specific pat- 
terns of behavior, predictability increzses as 
the measure of attitude increases in spec- 
ificity. 

To summarize, research showing atti- 
tude-behavior inconsistency has stimulated 
researchers to reassess certain areas of mea- 
surement technology. This concern may be 
viewed as an attempt to correct some of the 
abuses of the operational era. Concerning 
behavior measures, recently researchers have 
questioned the validity of questionnaire items 
as an index of behavior. However, while 
studies can be located (cf. Deutscher, 1966) 
which show a low relationship between such 
measures and actual overt behavior, other 
studies can be located (previously cited) 
which show a reasonably strong relationship. 
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Thus, the issue remains unresolved. Moreover, 
there is little evidence to assert that using 
alternate behavior measures would increase 
the observed attitude—hehavior relationship. 
We are not suggesting that research on this 
question be arrested, only that it not divert 
attention from other measurement questions - 
which may prove to be equally, if not more, 
productive lines of research. Specifically, we 
have reviewed studies suggesting that the 
observed attitude-behavior relationship may 
be depressed by the abnormality of behavior 
measures, the play-like atmosphere of attitude 
measurement situations, and the lack of gen- 
erality equivalence between attitude and be- 
havior objects. 


MULTIPLE ATTITUDES 


Another approach to reducing attitude-be- 
havior inconsistency has been to increase the 
number of relevant attitudes in the predictive 
equation. For example, attitude toward 
blacks (prejudice) has often been used to 
predict behavior toward blacks (discrimina- 
tion). Yet, as blacks vary in other social 
properties, such as social class and sex, atti- 
tudes towards these proverties as well as race 
should affect interaction with blacks. How- 
ever, only a minority of studies have used 
multiple attitudes as an approach to atti- 
tude-behavior inconsistency. We will discuss 
this research in relation to the following three 
issues: the relative weights of multiple atti- 
tudes in behavior prediction, the relative 
weights of attitudes toward the object of © 
behavior and attitudes toward the behavior 
itself in behavior prediction, and the form 
(additive vs. interactive) in which attitudes 
combine to affect behavior. 


j 


Attitude Weights 


Multiple attitudes have often been used by 
the Center for Survey Research to explain 
voting behavior. In the American Voter study 
(Campbell, et. al., 1960)-attitudes during the 
1952 and 1956 presidential elections were 
measured toward the following political ob- 
jects: the personal attributes of Eisenhower, 
the personal attributes of Stevenson, groups 
involved in politics, domestic politics, foreign 
policy, and the comparative record of the two 
parties in managing the affairs of government. 
On the basis of the attitude toward Eisen- 
hower, 75% of the sample’s voting was cor- 
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rectly predicted. On the basis of attitudes . 


toward Eisenhower and domestic issues, 79% 
of the sample’s voting was correctly predicted, 
and on the basis of all six attitudes, 86% of 
the sample’s voting was correctly predicted. 
Generally, through the use of multiple atti- 
tudes, the percentage of attitude-behavior 
inconsistents was reduced from 25% to 14%. 

Recently, studies have also examined the 
relative weights of various attitudes, as well as 
their net effect on behavior. Using CSR data, 
Goldberg (1966) has attempted to explain 
voting behavior in terms of attitudes toward 
the candidate and the political party. Attitude 
toward the candidate explained 52% of the 
variance in voting; upon adding attitude to- 
ward the party to the equation, the explained 
voting variance increased to 63%. As to the 
relative weights of the attitudes toward the 
candidate and party, the data suggest that the 
latter (Beta 59) has a greater impact on 
voting, than the former (Beta .33). RePass 
(1971) has also reported data which, while 
generally’ supporting these conclusions, sug- 
gest that attitude toward the candidate is 
more important than attitude toward the 
party, and that attitude toward the issues also 
has an independent effect on voting. 

While other studies could be cited, these 
studies make the point quite clearly. Social 
objects are composed of numerous properties. 
For example, candidates for public office are 
members of a political party, espouse a set of 
political positions and manifest a personality. 
Therefore, attempting to predict behavior 
(voting) toward a candidate using only one 
attitude makes little sense; rather we must 
measure and include various relevant attitudes 
in the predictive equation. 


Active vs. Objects of Action 


Rokeach (1968) has noted that researchers 
generally measure attitude toward an object in 
the abstract; yet, objects are always encoun- 
tered in a concrete situation. Consequently, 
he argues that we should always consider both 
attitude toward the object of action in the 
abstract and attitude toward the concrete 
action situation plus some type of weight 
reflecting the relative importance of each. 
Hence, Rokeach draws our attention not just 
to the need to consider any set of attitudes, 
but to the need always to consider both 
attitudes toward the objects of action and 
action situation. 
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Recently, Rokeach and Kliejunas (1972) 
have reported a study measuring both attitude 
toward skipping class (concrete action situa- 
tion) and attitudes toward various professors 
(objects of action). As to predicting actually 
skipping class, the data suggest that attitude 
toward the action situation is much more 
significant (mean coefficient of .46), than 
attitude toward the object of action (mean 
coefficient of .20).? Behavior prediction is 
slightly increased by including both attitudes 
in the predictive equation, as evidenced by a 
mean multiple correlation of .49; but by 
having the respondents weight the importance 
of each attitude and then combining the two 
weighted attitudes into one general attitude 
index, the mean correlation increased to .61, 
suggesting the importance of subjective 
attitude weights. 

Weinstein (1972) has reported data aimed 
at the same general problem. In one sample of 
college students he measured attitudes toward 
the college quarter system and signing peti- 
tions; in another sample he measured attitude 
toward signing a petition against the quarter 
system (combined attitude index). Attitude 
toward the quarter system is conceptually 
similar to Rokeach and Kliejunas’ attitude 
toward the object; and attitude toward signing 
petitions is conceptually similar to Rokeach 
and Kliejunas’ attitude toward the action 
situation. Also like Rokeach and Kliejunas, 
Weinstein finds that the multiple correlation 
based on both attitudes is stronger than either 
of the zero order correlations, and that the 
combined attitude index is an even better 
predictor, than attitude toward the action 
situation. . 

Although methodologically different, both 
studies draw attention to similar issues: the 
importance of attitude toward the action 
situation, as well as attitude toward the object 
of action; the importance of considering both 
attitudes simultaneously; and the importance 
of subjective attitude weights. While this work 
is clearly a contribution to the attitude-be- 
havior inconsistency problem, considerably 
more such work is needed. For example, other 
than the action itself (skipping class and 
signing petitions) neither study focuses on any 
other aspect of the action situation. Yet, 





- 3The mean coefficients reported here are based 
on the attitude-behavior relationships calculated 
across a variety of professors. 
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attitudes toward other properties of the situ- 
ation such as the subject matter of the ccurse, 
learning format, and class size, may also 
greatly affect behavior. 


Attitude Interaction 


With the possible exception of Rokeach 
and Kliejunas (1971),* the studies examined 
implicitly assume that the joint effects of 
multiple attitudes can be estimated ty an 
additive model, that is, that the effect of one 
attitude on behavior is independent of the 
effect of other attitudes. Yet, some research 
suggests that such is not always the case. 
Jeffries and Ransford (1972) in studying the 
1969 Yorty-Bradley mayoralty election in Los 
Angeles, have investigated the effects of atti- 
tude toward specific issues, general prejudice 
(Bradley was black), and a general ettitude 
termed “Troubled American Beliefs” (TAB). 
General prejudice shows the strongest rela- 
tionship to voting at a low level of TAB, and 
TAB shows the strongest relationship <o vot- 
ing at a low level of prejudice. For instance, at 
a high level of prejudice, 73% of those with a 
low TAB voted for Yorty and 90% of those 
with a high TAB voted for Yorty, a ditference 
of 17%; yet, at a low level of prejudice the 
percentage difference is 58%. And attitudes 
toward specific issues show the strongest 
relationship to voting when prejudice and 
TAB are low, suggesting that either a high 
level of TAB or prejudice tends to blind 
people to other properties of the ettitude 
object, particularly, specific political issues." 

In another approach to attitude interaction, 
Schwartz (1968) has focused on the extent to 
which people are aware of the consequences 


*To some extent the work of Rokeach and 
Kliejunas may be considered in terms of an inter- 
active model. For the subjective attitude weights 
were not independently measured. The subjects were 
asked to weight the importance of their attitudes 
. toward the object of action and the action situation 
with respect to whether or not they attended class. 
Emphasizing the relativity of the judgement, they 
were told that the two weights should add to 100%. 
As this technique does not test for attitude inter- 
action, the study was not included in the irteraction 
section. 


‘While the interaction effects are -he most 
interesting feature of this study, the data also show 
additive effects. 
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of their actions, and assume responsibility for 
these consequences. Unless these two condi- 
tions are met, he argues that the situation is 
not defined in morally relevant terms. As 
such, moral attitudes are irrelevant to be- 
havior. Using four levels of awareness of 
consequences and two levels of ascription of 
responsibility, Schwartz reports that as the 
level of either increases, the relationship be- 
tween attitude and behavior increases. For 
example, at the lowest level of both condi- 
tions the attitude-behavior correlation is —.02, 
but at the highest level of both conditions the 
correlation is .58. 

The studies by Jeffries and Ransford, and 
Schwartz suggests that multiple attitude inter- 
action may prove a productive avenue of 
research. Yet, greater care must be taken in 
isolating interaction efiects. From Jeffries and 
Ransford’s analysis, it is difficult to compare 
or weight the independent effects of each 
attitude relative to the interaction effect. We 
can only observe that certain attitude- 
behavior relationships are affected by 
other attitudes. Even the statistical signifi- 
cance of the effect is not given. Schwartz also 
did not attempt to compare additive and 
interactive models or to relatively weight the 
additive and interactive effects. 

Generally, in terms of variance explained, 
the study of multiple attitudes represents an 
advance over past research where the effects 
of just one attitude were investigated. More- 
over, it presents us with more complex and 
intriguing research problems. In this section 
we have noted the following questions: What 
are the relevant attitudes for predicting a 
particular pattern of behavior in a particular 
situation? At what point does the use of 
additional attitudes in the prediction equation 
become redundant? What conditions affect 
the relative effects of various attitudes? Under 
what conditions are the effects of multiple 
attitudes additive or interactive? Clearly, the 
studies reported in this section do not answer 
these questions, but merely begin to establish 
the dimensions and boundaries of the issue. 


SOCIAL SUPPORT 


As an ad hoc explanation for attitude-be- - 
havior inconsistency, early research often al- 
luded to the distorting effects of social sup- 
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port, although the effects were not system- 
atically investigated (e.g., Linn, 1965). That 
is, if social support is congruent with atti- 
tudes, the effect of social support on behavior 
will reinforce the effect of attitudes, thus, 
increasing attitude-behavior consistency; on 
the other hand, if social support is congruent 
with attitudes, the effect of social support will 
counterbalance the effect of attitudes, thus, 
decreasing attitude-behavior consistency. Re- 
cently, systematic research has appeared in a 
wide variety of areas such as race, politics, 
occupations, delinquency, drugs, and religion 
(cf. DeFriese and Ford, 1969; Warner and 
DeFleur, 1969; Cole, 1969; Buffalo and 
Rogers, 1971; Albrecht et al., 1972; Frideres 
et al. 1971; Bellin and Kriesberg, 1967; 
Wicker, 1971; and Ajzen and Fishbein, 1970). 
The research can be categorized into three 
conceptualizations. Each makes certain as- 
sumptions about the relationships between 
attitude, social support, and behavior, illumi- 
nating certain research questions, while ob- 
scuring others. 


Consistency Conceptualization 


The consistency conceptualization assumes 
the priority of attitude in predicting behavior 
and focuses on social support as a condition 
which distorts the underlying attitude-be- 
havior relationship. The work of DeFleur, 
Warner, arid their associates is particularly 
noteworthy. In one study Warner and DeFleur 
(1969) have examined the effects of social 
constraint (support) and social distance on the 
attitude (prejudice)—behavior (discrimination) 
relationship. Social constraint refers to 
whether or not the respondents were in- 
formed that their behavior would be publi- 
cized; and social distance refers to the extent 
to which interaction reduces or maintains 
racial status relationships. 

As the community norms were strongly 
discriminatory, and, thus incongruent with 
the attitude of the low prejudiced, it follows 
that attitude-behavior consistency should be 
lower for the low-prejudiced, than for the 
high prejudiced; and as the status reducing 
actions were more deviant than status main- 
taining actions, it also follows that for the 
low-prejudiced, attitude-behavior consistency 
should be lower when status reducing, rather 
than status maintaining actions are con- 
sidered. The data support this and show that 
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the effect is accentuated when behavior is 
socially visible (publicized). 

.More recently, similar results have been 
reported. Frideres, et al. (1971) have ex- 
amined the relationship between voting for 
the legalization of marijuana in a hypothetical 
election, and a general attitude toward mari- 
juana. They also report that attitude-behavior 
consistency is affected by social support; 
however, contrary to Warner and DeFleur, 
they report that social visibility does not seem 
to affect the impact of social support on 
attitude-behavior consistency, systematically. 
Using a survey format, Albrecht, et al. (1972) 
have focused on the impact of behavior 
visibility and the perception of social norms 
on the attitude-behavior relationship. - The 
design is somewhat similar to the last study. 
Also, similar to the prior study the atti- 
tude-behavior relationship is moderately 
strong, and only slightly modified by Social 
visibility and perception of social norms. 

These studies suggest some conclusions: 1) 
Attitude-behavior consistency is affected by 
the level of social support, although the 
extent of the effect varies from study to 
study. Generally, if social support and atti- 
tude are congruent, the attitude-behavior re- 
lationship is accentuated; if they are incongru- 
ent, the relationship is depressed. 2) This 
effect tends to be accentuated when behavior 
is socially deviant and visible, although the 
effect is not always strong. However, while 
the consistency conceptualization draws at- 
tention to the role of social support, it 
obscures the distinction between additive and 
interactive effects. That is, in some cases 
social support may affect attitude-behavior 
consistency because it affects behavior inde- 
pendently; in other cases it may affect atti- 
tude-behavior consistency because it affects 
the impact of attitude on behavior, having no 
independent effects on behavior; and in still 
other cases both causal processes may be 
operative. 


Additive Conceptualization 


Rather than assuming the priority of atti- 
tude, as in the consistency conceptualization, 
the additive conceptualization treats attitude 
and social support equally and focuses on 
estimating their independent and joint effects. 
The model can be formally described as 
follows: 
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B= A(w) + SS(w) + E(w) 


where B = behavior, A = attitude, SS = social 
support, E = all other sources of variation on 
B, and w = the empirically determined 
weights. 

A volume of such research shows that 
adding social support to the equation substan- 
tially increases the proportion of explained 
behavior variance (cf. Wicker, 1971; Bowers, 
1968; Hirschi, 1969; Cole, 1969; Buffalo and 
Rogers, 1971; and Bellin and Kriesberg). In 
some studies the independent effect cf att:- 
tude is strongest, and in others the inde- 
pendent effect of social support is strongest, 
suggesting the significance of studying the 
conditions which affect the relative weights cf 
attitude and social support. 

Concerning the impact of social support on 
behavior, the following conditions have been 
identified in laboratory and survey studies: 
group size, group cohesiveness, group status, 
frequency of interaction, group power, dura- 
tion of group membership, group identifica- 
tion, visibility of behavior, and legitimacy of 
group norms. For reviews of the literature, see 
Allen (1965), and Preiss and Ehrlich (1966). 
Concerning the impact of attitude on behavior 
numerous conditions have also been studied. 
Some have been mentioned in previous ses- 
tions, such as generality equivalence between 
attitude and behavior, regularity of behavior, 
and ascription of social responsibility. Hence, 
the relative weights of attitude and social 
support probably depend on which set of 
conditions is present. If the conditions which 
accentuate the attitude effect are present, 
then the relative weight of attitude should be 
strongest; if the conditions which accentuaze 
the social support effect are present, then the 
relative weight of social support should be 
strongest; and when both conditions are pres- 
ent then the weights of both attitude and 
social support should be increased, thereby, 
substantially increasing the proportion of ex- 
plained behavior variance. 

Recently, Ajzen and Fishbein (1970) have 
approached this issue directly. In a Prisoner’s 
Dilemma experiment Ajzen and Fishbein mea- 
sured subjects’ attitudes toward each of the 
two behavior options and their perceptions of 
how their partner expected them to behave. 
Some of the subjects were told to consider 
themselves as partners (cooperative condition) 
and others to do better than their partners 
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(competitive condition}. They hypothesize 
that the instructions should affect the sa- 
lience, and, thereby, the impact of attitude or 
social expectations on behavior. If a player is 
thinking of his partner, then social expecta- 
tions should have a greater effect on behavior; , 
and if a player is thinking about himself, then 
his own attitudes should have a greater effect. 


- The results seem to support the hypothesis. 


The regression weight for social norms is .24 
in the competitive condition and .43 in the 
cooperative condition, while the regression 
weight for attitude is .60 in the competitive 
condition and .24 in the cooperative 
condition.’ 

Ajzen (1971) has extended the logic of this 
explanation to attitude and behavior change. 
Using a somewhat similar design he concludes 
that the frequently reported low relationship 
between attitude change and behavior change 
may in part be attributable to observing the 
ettitude change-behavior change relationship 
in situations where attitude is not salient. 

Whereas the consistency conceptualization 
focuses on the general role of social support in 
distorting the attitude-behavior relationship, 
and, thereby, obscures the causal process 
whereby the effects of attitude and social 
support combine, the additive conceptualiza- 
rion assumes that the effects combine in an 
additive manner. Subsequently, research 
Tocuses on estimating the independent and 
joint effects of attitude and social support on 
ehavior, and to some extent on the condi- 
tions which affect these weights. 


Interaction Conceptualization 


The interaction conceptualization assumes 
that neither attitude nor social support has an 
independent effect on behavior, but that the 
effect of attitude depends on the level of 
social support and the effect of social support 
depends on the level of attitude. The model 
can be formally stated as follows: 


B= A-SS(w) + E(w) 
where B = behavior, A = attitude, SS = social 


*A third condition was also used in which the 
subjects were told to ignore their partner. As the 
effect was only moderate, we will not discuss the 
results here. 

* These figures are mean coefficients computed 
from the coefficients which obtained in two differ- 
ent games with different payoff structures. 
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support, E = all other sources of influence on 
behavior, and w = the empirically determined 
weights. 

In an attempt to evaluate the importance of 
interaction effects, Liska (1974b) has re-an- 
alyzed three recent studies (Warner and 
DeFleur, 1969; Fendrich, 1967b; and Bowers, 
1969).® Liska notes that both Warner and 
DeFleur (previously described) and Fendrich 
report data showing that the attitude-behavior 
association depends on the level of social 
support; in testing the statistical significance 
of the interaction effects, he reports that they 
are significant at the .08 and .02 levels, 
respectively. Focusing on patterns of campus 
deviance, Bowers also reports that the atti- 
tude-behavior association depends on social 
support. However, Liska reports that the 
interaction effect proved to be statistically 
significant for only six of the ten patterns. 
While the three studies tend to suggest the 
importance of attitude-social support inter- 
action, the results are mixed concerning the 
level of social support which maximizes the 
effect of attitude on behavior. The data 
reported by Warner and DeFleur, and 
Fendrich show the highest degree of associa- 
tion at conditions which seem to approximate 
high social pressure, while Bowers suggests 
that a low level of social pressure may 
maximize the impact of attitude on behavior. 
Also, while the interaction effect may be 
statistically significant, Liska’s re-analysis does 
not provide an estimate of its relative weight. 

Recently, two studies have addressed this 
question. Acock and DeFleur (1972) have 
tried to fit a model with various interactive 
terms to their data on voting for or against the 
legalization of marijuana in a hypothetical 
election (previously described). Employing a 
dummy regression analysis they assessed the 
impact of attitude, perceived peer and parent 
support and various attitude-social support 
configurations in terms of the probability of 
voting for legalization. As six of the seven 
variable configurations show independent 
probabilities, which in some cases are equal to 
or greater than the independent probabilities 
of either attitude or social support, Acock and 


3 While interaction effects can be found in the 
data, none of the researchers seamed to be particu- 
larly concerned with its statistical significance, and 
only Bowers has commented on. its substantial 
significance. 
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DeFleur argue that the data support an 
interaction model. 

However, as few people are located in some 
of these configurations, they can explain only 
a very small proportion of the total voting 
variance. This conclusion is supported by a 
comparison of the zero order and multiple 
correlations. Alone, attitude explains 27.6% 
of the voting variance; alone, peer social 
support explains 31.1% of the voting variance; 
and the total model (including all single 
variables and variable configurations) explains 
35.4% of the voting variance, an increase of 
only 4.3% over that explained by peer sup- 
port. Given that attitude and peer support are 
not perfectly related, it seems likely that an 
additive model including only attitude and 
peer social support might easily explain 35% 
of the voting variance. 

The only other research which seems to 
bear directly on this issue is a recent longi- 
tudinal study by Gasson, et al. (1972). Using 
high school seniors, they measured educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations (attitude) 
and social support in 1957 and educational 
and occupational attainment in 1963. In 
predicting attainment the attitude-social sup- 
port interaction variable shows a partial 
regression coefficient of .22 (significant at the 
.05 level). However, as the authors do not 
report the independent weights of attitude 
and social support, the strength of the inter- 
action effect relative to the additive effect 
remains unknown.’ 

In terms of Liska’s re-analysis of studies by 
Warner and DeFleur, Fendrich, and Bowers, 
and the studies by Acock and DeFleur, and 
Gasson, et. al. the interaction hypothesis has 
received only limited support. The effect 
often appears to be statistically significant and 
for certain attitude-social support configura- 
tions it also appears to be substantially signifi- 
cant. However, with respect to proportional 
reduction in error, the above work gives little 
indication of the strength of the interaction 
effect relative to the additive effect. Further- 
more, there has been little research or discus- 
sion concerning the conditions which may 
accentuate or depress interaction. 

To summarize, in this section we have 
examined studies which employ the concept 





°’ Although not exactly bearing on this specific 
issue, Gasson et al, present an interesting discussion 
on attitude interaction effects. 
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of social support to clarify the relationship 
between attitude and behavior. Three general 
conceptualizations can be identified. One set 
of studies (consistency conceptualization) has 
examined the net impact of social support on 
the degree of attitude-behavior consistency. 
While these studies have demonstrated the 
importance of social support on the atti- 
- tude-behavior relationship, they have ignored 
the causal structure (additive vs. interactive) 
underlying the effect. A second set of studies 
(additive conceptualization) has shifted. the 
emphasis from the effect of social support on 
attitude-behavior consistency to the independ- 
ent and joint effects of attitude and social 
support on behavior, and the conditions 


which affect these weights. Finally, a third set . 


of studies can also be identified which has 
attempted to assess the role of attituce-social 
support interaction. 

Rather than debate the merits of each 
approach, a non-restrictive conceptuzlization 
providing terms to represent the indevendent 
_ effects of attitude, social support and atti- 
tude-social support interaction would seem 
more to our advantage. The model can formal- 
ly be described as follows: 


B = A(w) + SS(w) + A—SS(w) + E(w) 


In transforming additive and interactive as- 
sumptions into research questions we may 
find that for some research problems the 
weights of some of the terms may approx- 
imate zero, reducing the equation to either a 
purely additive or interactive model; whereas, 
for other research problems both additive and 
interactive effects may obtain. 


SUMMARY 


In 1969 Erlich and Wicker in separate 
reviews of the literature pointed to the need 
to investigate mediational variables, i.e., con- 
ditions which may affect. attitude-behavior 
consistency. Over the last three to five years 
such research has been reported. While 
ambiguous in some respects and inconclusive 
in others, it is unequivocal in suggesting that 
attitude-behavior research cannot occur out- 
side the context of other variables. In partic- 
ular, three general issues can be identified: 
measurement validity, multiple attitudes, and 
social support. As to measurement validity, 
the major concern has been the validity of 
questionnaire items as a measure of overt 
behavior. Unfortunately, the evidence bearing 
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on the issue remains ambiguous. Isolated 
studies have also focused on the effects of 


other methodological characteristics. Concern-. 


ing multiple attitudes, studies have been quite 
consistent in showing that behavior predict- 
ability increases with the number of attitudes 
included in the predictive equation. Related 
issues have also been raised, such as the 
relative weights of multiple attitudes and the 
extent of multiple attitude interaction. Prob- 
ably the major multivariate issue concerns the 
role of social support in altering the atti- 
tude-behavior relationship. Three conceptual- 
izations have emerged: consistency, additive 
and interactive. Each makes certain assump- 
tions about the relaticnship between attitude, 
social support and behavior illuminating some 
research questions, while obscuring others. 

~ Multivariate research has functioned to 
establish a viable avenue of attitude-behavior 
research, which is valuable, not only to this 
research area, but also to research on various 
topical problems and to the translation of 
attitude research into social policy. Concern- 
ing the former, we have mentioned the role of 
attitudes in understanding race relations, vot- 
ing, drug usage, delinquency, birth control, 
college cheating, riot participation, and peti- 
tion signing. Others could also be mentioned. 
Concerning social policy, Deutscher (1966) 
has stated that if attitude research is to be 
relevant to social policy, we must be able to 
identify the extent to which attitudes affect 
behavior. For policy makers are interested, 
not in attitudes, but in behavior. 

Generally, we have tried to show that the 
bivariate relationship between attitude and 
behavior is no longer a research issue. Over the 
last three decades research has shifted from 
originally assuming the relationship, to testing 
the relationship in a variety of settings, to 
presently examining the conditions which 
affect the relationship. With the shift to 
multivariate research a new set of multivariate 
issues are emerging as the focus of attitude-be- 
havior research, 
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ON THE EMPIRICAL EVALUATION OF 
CERTAIN LOGICAL FORMS OF HY- 
POTHESES USING QUASI-INDEPEN- 

DENCE AS A STANDARD FOR 
COMPARISON! 


To evaluate empirically certain logical 
forms of hypotheses, Kang (1972) proposed 
the application of a statistic ZG introduced by 
Goodman (1969a). To illustrate this applica- 
tion, Kang presented three different numerical 
examples; viz., three 3 x 3 cross-classification 
tables, each pertaining to two ordered 
trichotomous attributes X and Y. First, a 
table in which attribute X is supposed to be a 
necessary and sufficient condition for attri- 
bute Y; second, a table in which attribute X is 
supposed to be a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for attribute Y; and third, a table in 
which attribute X is supposed to be a suffi- 
cient but not necessary condition for attribute 
Y. The size of the numerical cell entries in 
Kang’s three tables were supposed to be 
describable as indicated in Table 1.” 

The particular method of analysis actually 
applied by Kang did not distinguish between 
the’ e-type and -type cells in Table 1.° Thus, 
this particular method would be more ap- 
propriate in the analysis of the three kinds of 
tables included in Table 2. (Note that the 
e-type and 6-type cells in Table 1 are 
indistinguishable in Table 2.) 

The present note will provide a different 
but related method of analysis for Table 2, 
(ac), and also for Table 1, (b) and (c).* In 


1This research was supported in part by Re- 
search Contract No. NSF GS 31967X from the 
Division of the Social Sciences of the National 
Science Foundation. l o 

2 Kang also presented other 3 x 3 tables, 3 x 2 
tables, 2 x 3 tables, and 2 x 2 tables that were 
supposed to describe the three kinds of conditions 
considered in Table 1, (a}(c); but the other tables 
could not be analyzed by the method he proposed. 

3Kang used somewhat different symbols than” 
we have used, but the change should not cause any 
confusion, The meaning of the magnitudes to which. 
the symbols (e,6, and A) refer will be clarified later 
in this note. 

*The method of -analysis presented in the 
present note is not really suited to the analysis of 
Table 1(a); but neither was the method actually 
applied by Kang. 


addition, the method which we shall now 
present can be used to study other more 
general kinds of cross-classification tables in 
which certain specified cells are asserted to be 
small in relative terms and/or certain other 
specified cells are asserted to be large in 
relative terms, If desired, this method can also 
be used in situations where we distinguish 
between those specified cells that are asserted 
to be very small and those that are asserted to 
be small but not as small (as in Table 1, (b) 
and (c)); and/or where we distinguish between 
those specified cells that are asserted to be 
very large and those that are asserted to be 
large but not as large.> This method is based 
upon indices introduced by Goodman (1969a, 


` 1972) and discussed further by Goodman and 


Kruskal (1973), 

For ease of exposition, we shall first 
consider Table 2(b). Letting fjj denote the 
observed frequency in cell (i,j) in the 3 x 3 
cross-classification, we obtain Table 3, the 
table of the observed frequencies. If Table 3 is 
of the same form as Table 2(b), then the 
subtable included in Table 4 (a triangular 
subtable) provides the cells that are supposed 
to have A-type entries. For tables that are 
supposed to have the same form as Table 2(b), 
the method of analysis which we shall now 
present rests upon the assumption that the 
entries in the specified set of A-type cells (viz., 
the triangular set of cells in Table 4) are 
congruent with the quastindependence mod- 
el, which we shall describe later.© For this 
particular triangular subtable, the quasi-in- 
dependence model is actually equivalent to 
the simple model of row-column indepen- 


‘The method of analysis presented here can be 
applied to many different kinds of cross-classifica- 
tion tables in which there are I rows and J columns 
(where I > 3'or J’ > 3). On the other hand, it should 
also be noted that this method is not suited to the 
analysis of the 2 x 2 cross-classification table and the 
other particular tables to which we referred in 
footnote 2; but neither was the method actually 
applied by Kang, 

°The method actually applied by Kang also 
rested upon this assumption. A simple test of 
whether this assumption is supported by the data 
will be presented below. ` 
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Table 1 
(a) (b) (c) 
Necessary and Necessary but Not Sufficient but Not 
Sufficient Condition Sufficient Condition Necessary Condition 
H H H 
Attribute M M M 
Y 
L L L 
Attribute X Attribute X Attribute X 
Note: The symbol "e" denotes a cell entry that is “near zero,” "6" denotes a cell entry 
that is "quite small" (but it could be somewhat larger tian an e-type entry), and 
"A" denotes a cell entry that is "Targer" than a -type or e-type entry. 
Table 2 
(a) (b) (c} 
Necessary and Necessary but Not Sufficient but Not, 
Sufficient Condition Sufficient Condition Necessary Condition , 
H |à 9 9 H |à 8 9 H +A 
Attribute 
Y M18 À O k |à À (2 M i9 
L T6 6 à L ià À À L 19 
HK M L H M L H M L 
Attribute X Attribute X Attribute X 


Note: 
same meaning as in Table 


dence in Table 5, a 2 x 2 subtable (see 
Goodman 1965): 

Under the usual row-column independence 
model, the calculated appropriate frequency 
in the 2 x 2 subtable (Table 5) can be 
expressed as follows: 


b.. 


y 


where fi and f} are the row and column 
marginal enucncies in the 2 x 2 subtable, 


= f#f*/f* (for i= 2, 3; and j = 1, 2), 


7 This subtable was formed from the 3 x 3 table 
(Table 3) by deleting the first row (viz., row H) and 
the last column (viz., column L). This subtable, 
when viewed as a subtable of the triangular table 
(Table 4), was formed by deleting two of the corner 
cells (viz., cell (1,1) and (3,3)), thus forming the 

2x 2 subtable. 








The symbol "9" denotes a cell entry that is smal] fn relative terms, and A has the 
1l. 


and f* is the total irequency in this subtable. ' 
Note that the above expression for Fy can 
also be expressed as the product of a row 
factor (Ĝi) and a column factor (j): 


Fj = af; (for i= 2, 3; andj = 1, 2), 
for 


A * 
Oy = fi 


With respect to the triangular subtable 
(Table 4), the observed frequencies fj, and 
f33 can be viewed as marginal frequencies in 
this subtable.® Under the quasi-independence 


(for i= 2, 3), B; =f, +e * (for j=1 2). 


Note that £11 = =f * and £33 = = £3" where fi is 
the marginal frequency in the i-th row of the 


triangular subtable (1,2,3) and f%}"is the marginal 


COMMENTS 


Table 3. Table of Observed Frequencies 


Attribute M 
Y 





Attribute X 


Table 4. Subtable Consisting of 
A-Type Cells According 


to Table 2(b) 


Attribute M 
y 





Attribute X 


Table 5 
f f 
Attribute el ce 
Y L Ifa P92 
H M 


Attribute X 


model, the calculated appropriate frequency 
in the triangular subtable can be expressed as 
follows:? 


Fj = a8; , 


frequency in the jth column of this subtable 
(=1,2,3). The marginal frequencies in the 2 x 2 
subtable (Table 5) can also be expressed in terms of 
the marginal frequencies in the triangular subtable. 
Note, ©.g., that £ 1 =f — fl. and f= $y 
*Note that the Kj defined in the preceding 
paragraph for the 2 x 2 pa CPs (Table 5) are equal 
to the corresponding ow for the 
i subtable (Table 4, and that }11 = f11 and 
33 = £33. In other words, the observed frequencies 
f11 and £33 are fitted perfectly under the quasi-in- 
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for cell (i,j) in the triangular subtable, where 
ài and 6; were defined above (for i= 2,3; and 
j= 1,2), and where 


+e, A +k 
& afi EI o B3=f 3/3, - 


By comparing the observed frequency fä in 
the triangular subtable with the corresponding 
jj, we can assess whether the  quastindepen- 
dence model fits this subtable.!° If the model 
fits this subtable, we might then assess the 
magnitude of the frequencies in the cells that 
are supposed to have @-type entries in Table 
2(b) by comparing. the observed frequency in 
each of these celis with the corresponding 
product, re , using the &i and B; j as described 
above,‘ us, we might consider the index 


Ty = £g/(G{8;), for cell G, j) of type 8. 


If Ty is small in relative terms, then the 
observed data support the assertion that cell 
(ij) has a @-type entry. 

The procedure described aboye could be 
used to evaluate whether the entries in a 
specified set of cells (viz., the @-type cells in 
Table 2(b)) are small in relative terms, in the 
case where the entries in the cells that are not 
in this set are congruent with the quasi-in- 
dependence model, More generally, the same - 
kind of procedure can be applied to evaluate 
whether the entries in any specified set of 
cells (say, the set E) are small in relative 
terms, in the case where the entries in the cells + 
that are not in E are congruent with the 
quasi-independence model ! 2 Still more gene- 
rally, the same kind of procedure can be 


pae for the triangular s subtabk. (Note 
yr the triangular tabla c can not be 
iif whore N t fand fj"are the row 
and column al frequencies in the 
subtable, and is the total. frequency in this 
subtable.) To calculate Fy under quas+-independence 
in other kinds of subtables, see, e.g., Goodman 
(1968). 


1°Since {11 and £33 will be fitted perfectly 
under the model, the comparison of the fij and Fij is 
actually limited to the 2 x 2 subtable (Table 5). 
Thus, the usual test of row-column independence in 
the 2 x 2 subtable is equivalent to the corresponding 
test af quasi-independence in the triangular subtable. 
(To test for quasi-independence in other kinds of 
subtables, see, e.g., Goodman 1968.) 

11Jn this particular example, we compare f12, 
£13, and £23 with a,f,,4,8,, and a,8,, respec- 
tively. 

14 We consider here the case where the number of 
cells in E is not too large and where their location in 
the table makes possible the calculation of the ĝi and 


ĝi. 


dependence m 
also that the 
expressed as f 
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applied to evaluate whether the entries in a 
specified set E] are small in relative terms and 
the entries in a different specified (mutually 
exclusive) set E> are large in relative terms, in 
the case where the entries in the cells that are 
not in Ey or E92 are congruent with the 
quasi-independence model. For the cells (ij) 
in the set Ej, the Tjj should be less than one; 
and for the cells (i) in the set E2, the Tj 

should be greater than one. (To deerme 
whether Tj is statistically significantly dif- 
ferent from one, see the chi-square parti 
tioning method presented in Goodman 1968.) 
Similarly, the Tjj can be used to evaluate 
whether the enis in four specified (mutual- 
ly exclusive) sets E'1, E”1, E'2 and E”"⁄2 are 
very small, small but not as small, very large, 
and large but not as large, repectively. 

To apply the methods described above to 
Table 2(b) or 2(c), the set Ej consists of the 
corresponding @-type cells and the set E2 is 
empty. To apply this method to Table I(b) or 
1(c), the set E' 1 consists of the corresponding 
e-type cell, the set E” 1 consists of the 
corresponding 5-type cells, and the sets E’7 
and E 7 are empty. To apply this method to 
Table 2(a), the set E 2 consists of the A-type 
cells and the set Ej is empty.’* For an 
example of the use of the index Tjj in the 
evaluation of a hypothesis pertaining to social 
mobility, see Tables 18 and 21 in Goodman 
(1969a). 

As we noted earlier, the index Tjj is the 
ratio of the observed frequency fig to the 
corresponding aif; This index can also be 
expressed as 

Ty = py/(o;B;/f. ds; 
where pij is the observed proportion in cell 
(i,j) in the cross-classification (Table 3), Pij 
fi/f,,, and f, is the total frequency in the 
cross-classification, This ratio index, and the 
corresponding proportionate difference index 
Tj - 1, compare pij with the corresponding 


(G43)/f. ) in relative terms, whereas the 


following index compares ‘hes quantities in 
absolute terms: 


Dy = py — (iB ;/f, ) 


In some contexts, the latter comparison may 
be more meaningful. !4 Note that 


13Nóte that Table 2(a) is viewed here as sug- 
gesting that the entries in the cells on the main 
diagonal are large in relative terms, in the case where 
the quastindependence model is applicable to the 
cells that are not on the main diagonal. 

14In the social mobility context, the index Dij 
corresponds to the index of “status persistence” 
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Dji/(@ 58; /E. ) = Tjj — 1, ° 

When the afi /f.. are summed over all the 
cells in the cross-classification, the sum may 
differ from one, but this will not be the case if 
the f.. in this formula is replaced by (203) 


(28)). In situations where the sum should be 


one, the various indices proposed here should 
be changed accordingly. 

As we have already noted, the indices 
suggested above will be particularly useful in 
substantive contexts where quastinde- 
pendence is meaningful and where the ob- 
served data are congruent with this concept. 
On the other hand, in some substantive 
contexts, quastindependence may not be 
meaningful or the observed data may not be 
congruent with it. In such cases, some other 
model pertaining to the cells that are not in 
the E-type sets may be more appropriate; and 
this model may then provide (as was the case 
with the quastindependence model) a stan- 
dard with which to compare the magnitudes 
of the observed frequencies fij (or the cor- 
responding observed proportions pj) in the 
cells that are in the E-type sets. For further 


comments on other models that may be more ' 


appropriate in some contexts and that may 
also provide a suitable standard, see Goodman 
and Kruskal (1973) and the related Tables IX 
and X in Goodman (1972). We also refer the 
reader to the former article for an alternative 
approach to the empirical evaluation of cer- 
tain kinds of hypotheses, 


LEO A, GOODMAN 
University of Chicago 
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introduced in Goodman (1969a, p. 33), which was 
denoted as Sj in Goodman (1969b, p. 845). This 
index, and the other indices considered above, all 
treat rows and columms symmetrically. In some 
contexts, rows and columns might be treated in an 
asymmetric way, and in such cases the approach 


presented here might require modification. Consider, . 


e.g., the asymmetric index Dij/(fi/f. .), where fi, is 


the marginal frequency in the ith row of the | 


cross-Classification. This index corresponds to the 
asymmetric index of “status persistence” Gj intro- 
duced in Goodman (1969b). (See, e.g., formula (21), 
and Tables 4 and 8 in that article, and also the 
related Table X in Goodman 1972.) 
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LINKING FORM OF HYPOTHESIS 
TO TYPE OF STATISTIC: 
COMMENT 


We agree with Kang that “a measure of 
association to be used in research should be 
appropriate to the specific logical form of the 
hypothesis” (Kang, 1972:357ff). However, 
Kang’s method fails to satisfy this criterion. 

Kang is concerned with hypotheses predict- 
ing that the entries in certain cells of a contin- 
gency table are zero or nearly zero. He desig- 
nates these cells by the symbol “0”. The “0” 
cells would be the falsifying events for an hy- 
pothesis if that proposition were stated in for- 
mal two-valued logic. The predictions that 
Kang considers actually are three-valued: in 
addition to “O’? and “x” (the symbol for 
indicating events predicted to occur frequent- 
ly), Kang uses the symbol “A” to indicate 
events predicted to occur infrequently, but 
with greater frequency than the “0” events. 

“To verify the validity of [such] basic 
logical hypothesis forms,” Kang (1972:358) 
proposes a method based on Goodman’s 
standardized measure of interaction, Zg 
(Goodman, 1969). This method uses two Zg 
measures, distinguished by different sets of a;; 
weights assigned to the cells (i,j) of the 
contingency table. The first measure is used to 
test for quasi-independence. If the hypothesis 
of quasi-independence is accepted, then the 
Z, measure for the particular logical form of 
the hypothesis is computed. 

In this comment we develop three crit- 
icisms of Kang’s method: 

(1) Zg cannot always differentiate among 


designate 
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alternative configurations of “x”, “A” 
and “0” cells in an RxC table (e.g., the 
five relations of Table 3) and is insensi- 
tive to alternative distributions of data 
that differ in their support for the 
hypothesized logical form. 

The assignment of the ajj weights is 
arbitrary and meaningless in some 
cases. 

(3) The Zg measure for the logical form 
applies only to data for which quasi-in- 
dependence is established. 

The first step in Kang’s method is to test 
fot quasi-independence. This is accomplished 
by setting the ajj weights to zero for a certain 
set of cells and testing Zp = 0. In the 2x2 case, 
the constraints of Kang’s Eq. (4) imply that, if 
the weight of one cell is zero, then the weights 
of ali four cells must be zero, and Zg = 0 for 
all 2x2 data structures. Consequently no 
logical relation between two dichotomous 
variables can be analyzed using these proce- 
dures. 

If either R or C exceeds 2, then different 
sets of ajj weights are possible. However, Kang 
specifies neither (1) the variety of configura- 
tions of “x”, “A” and “0” cells he considers 
to represent logical relations within the do- - 
main of his method nor (2) the criteria he uses 
in assigning weights in either of the two stages 
of his procedure, Our attempts to reconstruct 
his assignment criteria have indicated only 
arbitrary, ad hoc procedures. 

In Kang’s “Example I” he “tests the 
quasi-independence of non-diagonal cells by 
blanking out the diagonal cells” (Kang, 
1972:361). In Example I, he sets a; ; =a23 = 
a33 = 0, ay2 = 43; = 8293 = Tl, a21 = a3 = 
432 = 1. Apparently the criterion for assign- 
ment of aj; weights is to assign zero to any cell 
by an “x.” 

In general, however it is not always pos- 
sible to blank out the set of “x” cells. As an 
illustration, consider Kang’s “Example H”; 
this is based on the hypothesized relation 
shown in our Table la (his 2a). If Kang were 
to continue employing the method of assign- 
ment used in Example I, then he would set 
a11 = 4891 = 822 = 431 = 432 = ag3 = 0. For 
this specification, the constraints of eq. (4) 
imply that the remaining ajj weights must also 
be zero; therefore, no test can be made. 

Kang apparently solves this dilemma by 
using a different method for deciding which 
ajj weights are set equal to zero. He selects 
a11 = 8,2 = a,3 7823 = 833 = 0. However, by 
the criteria apparently employed in Example 
I, this set of weights is appropriate for the 
relation of Table 1b, not that of Table 1a. 
Although Kang’s paper does not make clear 


(2) 
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whether he would regard Table lb as an 
admissible “logical relation,” it is evident that 
Table 1b represents a possible form for 
empirical data structures. Failure to include it 
in the domain of a statistical method such as 
Kang’s would severely limit the generality of 
the method. 

While the set of aij weights Kang chooses in 
Example II seems to have been chosen for 
different reasons than those used in Exdmple 
I, the Example II weights still have a certain 
appeal: all non-zero weights are assigned to 
“x” calls. Unfortunately, neither the method 
used in Example II nor that used in Example I 
can be used for Kang’s Tables 4c and 4d. 
Although Kang fails to indicate how he would 
test for quasi-independence in these tables, in 
any 3x2 (2x3) table, in order to blank out 
some but not all of the cells, one and only one 
row (column) must be set to zero. For Kang’s 
Tables 4c and 4d, this condition implies that 
both the set of cells with zero weights and the 
set of cells with non-zero weights must mix 
cells designated “x” with cells designated “A” 
or “0.” The blanked row (column) therefore 
appears to be arbitrary by necessity in these 
tables. Yet, since he displays these tables, they 
presumedly lie in the domain of configura- 
tions that Kang considers to be ‘logical 
relations,” 

Therefore, barring further exposition on 
his part, Kang employs at least two distinct 
methods in the first step. A technique for the 
statistical analysis of hypotheses stated in the 
form of “logical relations” ought to be algo- 
rithmic rather than ad hoc. We challenge Kang 
to produce an algorithm that would take an 
arbitrary configuration of “x,” “0” and “A” 
symbols in an RxC table as input and produce 
as output an appropriate set of a:; weights for 
(1) the quasi-independence test and (2) the 
interaction measure. We would be satisfied 
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Two Alternative Relations 


even if the algorithm applied only to the 
simpler case restricted to “x” and “0” sym- 
bols. It should be noted that, in this latter 
case, the algorithm should perform for every 
possible configuration of “xs” and ‘‘Q’s” 
since each such configuration can be mapped 
into a statement in formal logic. (At the very 
least, we think Kang should specify an al- 
gorithm appropriate to the set of tables he 
displays in his paper.) 

We now show that the interaction measure 
used in Kang’s second stage is insensitive to 
different data configurations that lend differ- 
ential support to the hypothesized “logical 
relations.” Again, we examine Kang’s Ex- 
ample I. Kang’s comments (1972:361) indi- 
cate the example refers to the hypothesis 
shown in our Table 3a. Now consider the data 
structures shown in Table 2. 

Clearly the first best supports Kang’s state- 
ment that “the data... is concentrated in the 
entries on the main diagonal. The entries both 
below and above the diagonal are likely to be 
small and to diminish as we move toward the 
lower left and upper right corners” (Kang, 
1972:361). Since Kang’s first-step procedure 
establishes quasi-independence (Z, = 0) in all 
five data structures, we have ideal conditions 
for computing the Zg measure for the “logical 
form.” In step two, Kang uses the weights a, ; 
= 422 7433 = 1, a2, = 431 = 832 7412 = apg 


‘= agg = ~1/2. Using these weights, Z, ~ 


16xin(10) for all five tables. Clearly Karig s 
measure placing equal negative weights on 
both “A” and “0” cells cannot differentiate 
the table (2a) that most strongly supports his 
Example I hypothesis from the other tables. 
To place larger negative weights on the “0” 
cells, Kang must weight the ‘‘x” cells differ- 
entially, a procedure which would be as 
arbitrary as the one actually employed. 

These tables seem to support the corre- 
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Table 2. Five Hypothetical Cross-Tabulations 





Table 3. Five "Configurations" 
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sponding hypothesized relations shown in 
Table 3. Given the degrees of freedom avail- 
able for Zg, it is not surprising that Kang’s 
measure must treat these structures equiva- 
lently. If one wishes to develop ajj weights for 
each of the five structures, presumedly aj; = 
a22 = a33 = 0 for the quasi-independence test 
in all five cases. Assign, at the investigator’s 
choice, the weight of k to some other cell. 
Then the weights of all other cells are uni- 
quely determined and Zg (except for its sign) 
has a value that is independent of the magni- 
tude of k and the selected cell. Consequently, 
the quasi-independence test must be identical 
for all five relations, Now turn to the Zg 
measure for the five “logical forms” shown in 
Table 3. Presumedly, by the law of insuffici- 
ent reason, the diagonal (“x”) cells should 
receive equal weights. Without loss of gener- 
ality, let this be 1.0. Similarly, equal weights 
should also be assigned to the cells marked 
“0.” But this implies that all off-diagonal 
weights must be —1/2 as in Kang’s example. 
Therefore, the same measure must be assigned 
to all five “configurations” shown in Table 2. 
This leads us to conclude that the second step 
in Kang’s procedure, like the first, is inapprc- 
priate for assessing logical forms of hypoth- 
esized relations. 

Even if Kang’s methods could be shown to 
be appropriate in certain contexts, their use- 
fulness is limited severely by requiring a 
successful first-stage “burn”: quasi-indepen- 
dence must first be established in a data 
structure before it can be.analyzed for the 
hypothesized logical form of relation. Surelv, 
however, any set of empirical data within the 
domain of a particular hypothesis (save cer- 
tain degenerate cases having zero marginals) is 
relevant to that hypothesis. To salve tke 
problem Kang poses, the measure of associ- 
ation should permit custom-designing to the 
particular logical form of the hypothesis and 
should apply to any body of data within the 
domain of that hypothesis, rather than rel- 
egating some empirical results to the limbo of 
rejected tests for quasi-independence. 


James D. Laing 
Howard Rosenthal 
Carnegie-Melion University 


1 Goodman and Kruskal (1973) recently suggested 
other procedures based on quasi-independence (in 
the “x” cells) for analyzing data from the perspec- 
tive of hypothesized logical forms of relation, but 
their procedures also have serious defects [see 
Hildebrand, et al. (1973b)]. For a general solution 
to this problem, see Hildebrand, et al. (1973a). 
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FORMS OF HYPOTHESIS AND TYPE 
OF STATISTIC: A REPLY 


I appreciated Messrs, Laing and Rosenthal’s 
conscientious comment on my article, “Link- 
ing Forms of Hypothesis to Type of Statistic” 
(1972), 

Within the framework of a generalized lin- 
ear method, not all and every possible con- 
figuration of ‘‘x’’s, “‘o’’s, and “‘A’’s is a test- 
able hypothesis that can be expressed in terms 
of estimable functions (Rao, 1965; Searle, 
1971). It was not my intention to imply, in 
my paper, that every possible configuration is 
testable. Furthermore, not all possible forms 
of configurations are of substantive interest to 
sociologists — particularly in terms of the 
causal form of explanatory models, In my pe- 
per, I examined some of the more typical 
forms of relations among variables that we of- 
ten encounter in sociology. 

The procedures I used rely heavily on the 
quast-independence model. They are not 
adoptable for 2 X 2 tables as Laing and 
Rosenthal pointed out, or for other tables as 
noted by Professor Goodman. The quasi 
independence model is useful and substantive- 
ly meaningful in many of the relationships 
among variables that we deal with in socio- 
logical studies. Mareover, as Professor 
Goodman displayed in his role of the Tij test in- 
dex, the quasiindependence concept is not as 
inflexible as Messrs. Laing and Rosenthal seem 
to indicate. Goodman’s distinction of £, 5, 6, 
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typesandE, ,E,,E,,E’, subcellsin relation to 
the Tj, test index provides a more flexible and 
general scheme of using the quasi-indepen- 
dence model in examining the forms of 
hypothesis. 

Assignment of ajj’s is consistent with the 
generalized linear model. Grizzle, Starmer, 
and Koch (1969) point out that if F = Ktxyln 
Auxrts, rank = t and § is the asymptotic 
covariance matrix of F, then F Ss F is dis- 
tributed asymptotically as X? with t degree of 
freedom. For the above, r= number of re- 
sponses, s= number of populations, u(r - 
~1)s, and rank A = u; K and A are both ma- 
trices of arbitrary constants. So, if we let 
A=Igx9, K (811, 412, 813, 821, 422, 823, 
431, 832, 833) to correspond to the notation 
system used in my paper and, pj = ni, then 


3 3 


-9 2 1 
Ae eh ng = yy 
2 E az/ nj 
=F 
a ..)4 
C jZ ayn py) 
and FSF = 


therefore, (F S F) = ZGas given in the 
paper. 

Of course, one must use a test that is con- 
gruent with data configuration predicted by 
the form of a theoretical model imbedded in 
the research work, The quasi-independence 
model is applicable when a theoretical model 
used in sociological research is consistent with 
the analytic scheme of quasi-independence. 

Needless to say, the area of research in 
linking the forms of hypothesis to statistics 
requires more extensive and intensive work. 
My paper was a proposal and an exploratory 
attempt in that direction. I am currently ex- 
amining the extent of adoptability of the gen- 
eral linear model in linking the forms of 
hypotheses to statistics. 

Tai S. Kang 
State University of New York 
at Buffalo 
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“A THEORY OF MIDDLEMAN MINORITIES”: 
A COMMENT 


It has been a long time since I thought 
much about the problem of ‘middleman 
minorities,” to use the language adopted by 
Bonacich (1973). When last I did, it was to 
make an argument that the published litera- 
ture developed to that date tended to ignore 
that the “‘anti-” ideology facing such peoples 


as the Jew in Germany, the Chinese in 


Southeast - Asia, the Indian in Africa, the 
Armenian in Turkey, and the Huguenot in 
France was the product of a complex set of 
economic, political, and other social structural 
variables characterizing the social organization 
of the marginal trading people and the host 
society, and of the relationships between 
these (Stryker, 1959). Having initially done 
the study much earlier (Stryker, 1950), but 
not having published it then, I was moved to 
reduce a large document detailing the histori- 
cal record to conventional journal article size 
as a response to work which seemed to me 
simply to continue the earlier tradition of 
emphasis on economic variables and their 
consequences (e.g. Rinder, 1958-9). 

I find“much that is admirable in Bonacich’s 
recent contribution to this literature. I do not 
quarrel with her emphasis on the “rational” 
character of host response to middleman 
minority; and I think her focus on “sojourn- 
ing” as a critical variable in the phenomenon 
is both relatively new and eminently sensible. 
I do think, however, that the paper may 
contribute to some unnecessary theoretical 
backsliding through failure to consider the 
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importance of the political setting in which 
sojourner and host relate. Bonacich assumes 
that all middleman minorities face host antag- 
onism, and her failure to exclude the Parsis 
(whom she does cite as belonging to the 
category of middleman minorities) permits me 
to make my point. 

It was an important conclusion of my 
earlier work that the Parsis—at least while the 
traditional Hindu caste society was relatively 
intact—did not face the hostility and hatred 
that were the lot of other marginal trading 
peoples. Though I have looked for evidence 
over the years, I know of no reason to believe 
‘that this earlier conclusion was wrong. 

The case is instructive. Bonacich notes that 
middleman minorities are accused of being 
disloyal to the country in which they reside. 
The charge of disloyalty, or of dual loyalty, 
derives its meaning and its significance from 
the political context of an extant or an 
emerging nation-state with problems of solidi- 
fying or establishing centralized authority and 
power. It is, it may be suggested, emergent 
nationalisms which in recent years have pro- 
vided the backdrops for the barbarisms that 
have occured in Africa and elsewhere. The 
political context of caste India, with its 
emphasis on the small scale locality group 
rather than on the centralization of authority 
in the nation-state, did not support an anti 
Parsiism. Thus the theoretical message: the 
antagonism toward middleman minorities, or 
marginal trading peoples, that can develop 
does so in the context of particular political 
configurations and does not do so in other 
political configurations. This message I fear 
may be lost in the Bonacich formulation; and 
it should not be. 

An incidental comment. Bonacich’s word- 
ing is open to the interpretation that the 
terms “‘marginal trading people” and “perma- 
nent minority”? are my contributions to dis- 
course on this topic. Neither term is mine, 
although my work used the former exten- 
sively. I have forgotten who may have used 
the latter, but the former I got from Don 
Martindale who attributed its initial use to 
Howard Becker (1940). 


SHELDON STRYKER 
Indiana University 
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REPLY TO COMMENT BY STRYKER 


Stryker’s point is well taken. I have indeed 
ignored the variation in responses faced by 
middleman minorities. Not only the Parsis, 
but the Japanese in Brazil (Tigner, 1961) and 
the Jerbans in Tunisia (Stone, 1974) among 
others, have not faced major efforts to dis- 
locate them. 

Yet this hodge-podge of countries makes 
me wonder whether Stryker is right that 
“emergent nationalism” is the critical variable. 
Brazil and Tunisia are both nation-states, and 
neither remotely resembles the emphasis on 
locality grouping found in caste India. 

My own guess, and it is merely a guess at 
this point, is that in all societies where 
middleman minorities are found they do 
indeed arouse the hostility of certain classes — 
with whom they compete. The important 
variable is the relative power of these classes. . 
For example, in the original theory I men- 
tioned that organized labor was one class that 
came into conflict with middleman groups. 
Obviously such a class is much stronger in the 
United States, where it played an important 
role in the anti-Japanese American movement, 
than it is in caste India. 

I would strongly suspect that there is 
evidence of negative feelings against the Parsis’ 
among certain groups in India. After all, they 
were notorious for collaborating with the 
British. And it is hard to imagine that their 
wealth did not excite some stereotypes of 
“‘stinginess’” and “‘slanishness.’’ What distin- 
guishes the Parsi case is that those classes 
which expressed such attitudes were not 
organized to convert them into action. 

It is clear that further work needs to be 
done, both to test the theory, and to extend it 
to cover the variety of reactions to which 
Stryker has fruitfully pointed our attention. 


EDNA BONACICH 
University of California, 
Riverside 
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ON MODIFICATION OF INTERRACIAL 
INTERACTION* 


he excellent article by Cohen and Roper 

(ASR 37:643-57) spurred us to examine 

‘some data we collected on the attitudes 
of school teachers in Houston, Texas toward 
interracial interaction. Cohen and Roper re- 
ported an experiment in which they admin- 
istered three types of treatment to junior high 
school boys in an interracial situation. In 
Treatment A, black subjects were taught a 
task (building a radio), were video-taped and 
further reinforced by other blacks; white 
subjects arrived just in time to play the game 
(i.e., build the radio as part of a team). In 
Treatments B and C both black and white 
subjects were shown a film of competent 
black children building a radio, and the film 
behavior was reinforced for both black and 
white subjects. The only difference was that 
in Treatment C the black trainer took the 
blacks aside prior to the game and emphasized 
that their self-confident verbal behavior would 
make them good team members. This step was 
omitted in Treatment B. Their results were 
that in Treatment A, white subjects most 
often emerged as team leaders; in Treatment B 
the leader difference between the top leaders 
disappeared; however, substantially greater 
numbers. of black subjects remained at the 
bottom or in the “inactive” category. In 
Treatment C, where both black and white 
subjects were “treated”? prior to the game, 
racial differences in leadership disappeared; in 
fact, there was a slight tendency for black 
subjects to emerge more often as leaders. 
From their Implications section, two points 
emerge relevant to our teacher interaction 
situation: (1) the necessity for treating both 
black and white subjects in an interracial 
interaction situation designed to elicit behav- 


*This research was supported by the National 
Institute of Mental Health, Grant Number 
MH-14622. The authors wish to express appreciation 
to Professor Lee Freese for his helpful critique. 
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| oa 
ior- and/or attitude change; and (2) their 
suggestion (p. 657) that racial beliefs are so 
powerful that stereotypes will be. reinforced, 
not reduced in interracial interaction. situa- 
tions. ) 


THE DATA 


Our data were collected from 150 partici- 
pants in an in-service training institute on 
problems of school desegregation in Houston, 
Texas. On the first and last day of the 
institute a survey was made of selected status 
characteristics, attitudes and behaviors of the 
eighty-one black and: sixty-nine whites. The 
institute was funded under a Title IV grant 
from the Office of Education and sponsored 
by the Houston School Board. It was held 
under the assumption that it would reduce 
prejudices and eliminate sterotypes among 
teachers of both races. A biracial faculty of 
twenty educators and consultants staffed the 
institute. 

The institute participants met eight hours 
per day for twelve successive Saturdays. Films 
on prejudice and stereotyping were shown and 
discussed, and lectures on racial problems 
were given by authorities in the field. In 
addition, presentations were made by repre- 
sentatives of the local school administration | 
and by conservative right and ultra-left wing 
speakers. However, by far the most intense 
interaction between races occurred ‘in small 
group, biracial, “‘sensitivity”’ sessions. These 
groups, each having approximately twelve 
members, met daily for a period of three 
hours. Each group was “moderated” by an 
institute ‘“‘faculty member” who had prior 
training in group dynamics. The purposes of 
these groups were to provide intimate contact 
between members of different races and to 
allow the participants to discover their latent 
prejudices and stereotypes. 

Five attitude scales, taken from an earlier 
work by Robin Williams (1964:396-412) were 
included in the pre-post test questionnaire. 
The scales were modified to include changes 
on all words referring to race so that items 
would refer to blacks as well as whites. For 
example, the whites were asked: “Do you 
think you, would find it a little distasteful to 
go to a party and find that most people there 
were black?” For blacks the word denoting . 
race was changed to white. Scales included 
measured attitudes toward: (1) racial tension 
in the community; (2) ‘“‘distastefulness,” or 
attitudes toward contact with persons of the 
other race which are unacceptable; (3) stereo- 
typing; (4) general prejudice; and (5) social 
discrimination. Data were analyzed using the 
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Table 1. 
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Attitude Scales by Before-After Test for Significance Difference 


between Means with and without Race Controlled 


Before- After 
Not Controlled 


for Race 


Wilcoxin cia 
z-scores 
som Le ie 





1. Houston tension 
2. Distasteful 
3. Stereotype 


4.-General prejudice 


Wilcoxin sign test for significant difference 
between the before - after scale score means. 


DISCUSSION 


Table 1, viewed as a whole, reveals a 
statistically significant change for institute 
participants on five scales. Prejudic-al scale 
scores decreased. However, when race is intro- 
duced as a control, the statistical significance 
for blacks on all scales is eliminated. 

In drawing a parallel with the findings of 
Cohen and Roper, we conclude that the 
institute was conducted in a way that largely 
‘ignored the encouragement of positive atti- 
tude change on the part of blacks toward 
whites. Most of the materials, including films 
and verbal presentations, were structured sole- 
ly toward modifying widely-held m:sconcep- 
tions about blacks; while black stereotypes 
about whites were ignored. This finding sup- 
ports the Cohen-Roper conclusion that it is 
necessary to treat both black and white 
subjects in an interracial situation designed to 
elicit behavior and/or attitude change. From 
our data, “‘treatment’’ thus becomes an impor- 
tant variable; interracial interaction appears to 
be a necessary but not sufficient basis for 
attitude change. Since similar institutes are 
being held throughout the country. an over- 
riding practical implication is that they should 
be designed to encourage positive attitude 
change by both black and white subjects. 

Several differences in this and the Cohen- 
Roper research should be noted. First, the 
data reported herein were derived from adult 


ae cs 
a 
5. Social discrimination 


Before- After Controlled for Race 









ie 
0) | Wilcoxin a Wilcoxin nie 
z-scores feces z-scores ogee 

-3.4600 .001 

-1.8924 .03 

-2.9489 .001 

-2.9759 .001 

-001 


-4.9257 


participants (i.e., schoolteachers} in work- 
shops on prejudice which were designed to 
modify attitudes. The participants were in- 
volved in interpersonal interaction to a signifi- 
cant degree over an extended time span and 
also in intensive interaction for the duration 
of the workshops (i.e., the sensitivity ses- 
sions). In contrast, the Cohen-Roper groups 
consisted of children, were of short duration, 
and were not purported to modify racial 
attitudes. In addition, it can be inferred that 
the interaction was less emotionally intense in 
the Cohen-Roper groups than in the desegre- 
gation workshops. 

Aside from the above differences in the 
two data sets, our data do not directly 
challenge Cohen-Roper’s data. Nor do we 
challenge their well conceived research design. 
However, our data do suggest that their 
conclusions should be restricted to groups 
whose interracial interaction is short-lived, 
even though the main thrust of their experi- 
ment was not to show that untreated interac- 


.tion reinforces stereotypes, but that given 


stereotyped behavior, it can be modified by 
their treatment. We suggest that Cohen and 
Roper’s conclusions are too general. 

- Amir, in a review of research on interracial 
contact, states that contact tends to decrease 
race prejudice if individuals are of equal status 
and have common goals, if the contact is 
rewarding rather than unpleasant, and if the 
social structure condones the contact. When 
these variables are absent, contact reinforces 
prejudice (1969:319-49). Our data agree with 
this research. For example, the white subjects 
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scored significantly lower on. all scales after 
the twelve-week institute program. Data col- 
lected in in-depth interviews indicated that 
many white teachers had classical stereotypi- 
cal beliefs about blacks which were shattered 
after participation with black teachers. 

In conclusion, since much interracial inter- 
action is of limited duration and involvement, 
there is little conflict between suggesting that 
such interaction might reinforce stereotypes 
(Cohen-Roper) and that interaction which is 
longer, more intense and specifically directed 
toward modifying attitudes of both black and 
white subjects might have the opposite effect. 


James D. Preston 
Memphis State University 


Jerry W. Robinson, Jr. 
University of Illinois 
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REJOINDER* 


It is gratifying to find that Preston and 
Robinson have used the concept of interracial 
interaction disability to examine the effective- 
ness of racial interaction in a workshop 
designed to reduce stereotyping. Their differ- 
ing results for whites and blacks are most 
interesting; we too have, seen the willingness 
on the part of blacks to express open dislike 
of whites, in recent field work involving an 
interracial summer school. In the words of 
one of the young participants at our experi- 
mental summer school, “I can’t stand whites, 
‘but I not prejudice!” 

However, critical problems arise when one 
tries to compare these two studies, problems 
related to the emphasis placed on the proposi- 
tion that “the self-fulfilling prophecy based 
on status expectations occurs under specified 


! Many white subjects reported that this was their 
first experience in interacting with their black 
counterparts on an equal or professional basis. 
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scope conditions.” In our study the criterion 
task was designed to meet those stope condi- 
tions, They included, among others, the neces- 
sity of a collective task which forced partici- 
pants to evaluate each other’s competence in 
order to arrive at a consensus on the best 
possible answer. Thus, when the reader wants 
to analyze a new situation such as an in- | 
terracial workshop, he must first ask to what 
extent the workshop’s group tasks meet the 
scope conditions of Expectation Theory. If 
they do, then one would expect whites to be © 
more active and influential in group interac- 
tion than blacks, confirming the stereotype. 
However, we would make no prediction about 
consciously expressed attitudes such as racial 
stereotypes, 


Thus the Preston and Robinson study 
differs in two critical respects, which place it 
outside the scope of our theory. (1) The 
workshop’s sensitivity groups probably did 
not engage in a collective task involving a skill 
defined as necessary to completing the task. 
(2) Expectation theory does not assume that 
expectations can ‘be observed in conscious 
statements, particularly in statements of racial 
prejudice. In several years of experience with 
expectation research, based on different status 
characteristics, we have become aware that 
people are often totally unconscious-that they 
have acted on the basis of expectations. 
Typically, high status people are unaware that 
they have given lower status group members 
no chance to participate. In the workshop, the 
black participants may or may not have 
tended to be inactive in a group task with the 
whites; and the whites may or may not have 
been dominant in this kind of interaction. The 
open statements made by black participants 
of the workshop may reflect the recent 
growth of black pride and black power. 

In a recent experiment, Newby found that 
an ideological measure of “militant race con- 
sciousness” was significantly associated with 
rejection of white influence in a task meeting 
scope conditions. Thus.it would appear that 
the belief that whites are more competent, on 
which the interracial interaction problem was 
based, has been eroded by the-rise of-the 
Black Power movement, though we do not yet 
understand how this ideology affects the 
general expectations based on status (Newby, 
dissertation in progress, Stanford University). 

Preston and Robinson state that our con- 
clusions are “too general’ and should be 
restricted to groups whose interracial interac- 
tion is shortlived. In the summer of 1972, E. 
Cohen, M. Lohman and M. Katz conducted 
Expectation Training in a field setting at an 
experimental summer school in Oakland, 
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California. Results show that this treatment is 


- capable of producing equal status interaction 


over a four-week period of sustained class- 
room interaction. If anything, the effects of 
treatment appeared to increase over time. 

The comment by Preston and Robinson 


- does contain several inaccuracies concerning 


+ 


the design of our experiment. The three 
conditions of the experiment were the Black 
Expectation Only Condition where black sub- 
jects learned the radio task and how to teach 
it to a black adult and where reinforcement 
for success and competence was given by a 
Filipino Host Experimenter. Whites only en- 
tered this situation for the criterion task. In 
the two other conditions, whites did not 
“build the radio as part of a team” but were 
the students of the black subjects who func- 
tioned as qualified teachers having demon- 
strated their superior competence on a video- 
tape shown to white and black subjects. Thus 
Expectation Training in the two successful 
conditions shows the effects of a powerful 
treatment of white as well as black expecta- 
tions, a treatment focused on the assignment 
of superior competence to the black partici 
pants. 

In conclusion, Preston and Robinson’s 
comment raises the issue of the relationship of 


' conscious prejudice to general expectations 
based on race. We would contend that if. 


interracial groups were made up of whites 


who expressed no verbal racist stereotypes (in 


questionnaire measures) and blacks unwilling 
to express anttwhite sentiment, and if these 
groups were given a criterion task meeting 
scope conditions, expectations based on race 
would result in a pattern of white dominance. 


‘Elizabeth G. Cohen 
Susan S. Roper 
Stanford University 
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_ COMMENTS ON HEAP AND ROTH 
“ÖN PHENOMENOLOGICAL SOCIOLOGY” 


Heap and Roth (1973) have demonstrated 
the failure of several phenomenological soci- 
Ologists to grasp basic philosophical issues and 
the epistemic intent of Husserl’s phenomenol- 
ogy. I quite agree with their critique that 
some of these ‘writers “usa the concepts of 
phenomenology metaphorically” (Heap and 


_ Roth, 1973:355), without appreciating the 


fact that Husserl’s approach is technical and 
his use of terms highly specific. If one adopts, 


as they do, Husserl’s program as a rigorous ` 
' criterion, no doubt much phenomenological © 
1926) 


sociology, from Vierkandt (1923, 
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through Scheler to Tiryakian, fails the test of 


precision, or even falls entirely outside the 


domain of phenomenology. 

However, I questior whether the test of 
Husserlian riger is the most appropriate, given 
the grave philosophical and sociological prob- 
lems of the master’s own philosophy. [It may 
be sociologically more fruitful to misunder- 
stand Husserl, than to understand and ‘‘ap- 
ply” his work correctly. 

Of course, I do not argue the merits of 
confusion. However, creative misunderstand- 
ings, fruitful in their consequences, have 
sometimes occurred when products of one 
intellectual tradition entered into another. In 
such situatiors to insist on a puristic applica- 
tion of the original standards may not be 
important. It would be more useful to become 
self-consciously aware of the differences in 
frames of reference between traditions so that 
the transformations of meaning become ex- 
plicit. 

That is to say, I propose different grounds 
for assessing the merits of sociological efforts 
that draw on phenomenological perspectives 
or vocabulary. There is a necessary difference 
between Husserl’s phenomenological frame- 
work and any empirical sociological enter- 
prise. Within the latter the question then is: 
Do efforts stimulated by phenomenological 
perspectives and methods feed the common 
sociological body of knowledge, or do they 
not? This test differs from-the Husserlian 
rigorism which Heap and Roth seem to apply, 
even though they appear to aim at it when 
they discuss phenomenology and ethno- 
methodology. 

Yet, the cooly reasoned analysis of the 
ways in which the growth of empirical soci- 
ology has been and can be enriched by the 
phenomenological intellectual movement is dif- 
ficult. Sociology is an empirical discipline; 
phenomenology is not. It should therefore be 
clear that “phenomenological sociology” in 
the framework of empirical work should be 
no more than a phrase acknowledging sources 
of stimulation received from phenomenologi- 
cal work. In sociological efforts, however, the 
final standard of jedgment must not be 
phenomenological adequacy but empirical 
utility. 

At the moment these matters appear con- 
fused in the debate about the respective roles 
of phenomenology in social science for sev- 
eral reasons. One is the fact that Husserl’s is 
not the only phenomenological standard—it is 
well known that the phenomenological intel- 


lectual movement since Husserl has branched © 


in many directions. Also, some phenomenol- 
ogists hold highly ambivalent attitudes to- 
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wards science and empiricism. This ambiva- 
lence is especially striking in European exis- 
tential phenomenology, for example in the 
work of Van Kaam (1960). The general 
position is similar to Heideggers (1969), 
which sees science as one possible human 
perspective but clearly adopts a superordinate 
stance. 

A further set of difficulties is more prac- 
tical: phenomenological work comes from a 
tradition of scholarship and uses a set of 
language conventions little known among 
American scholars; it is therefore not sur- 
prising that recent adaptors may have erred 
along the lines suggested by Heap and Roth. 
But the most important source of the con- 
fusion comes from the fact that the label 
“phenomenology,” because of its novelty and 
strangeness in American social science, is a 
useful banner for critics of the established 
perspectives and procedures of the disciplines 
who wish to set themselves apart as a 
“school” or “movement.” They like to em- 
phasize its radical nature, claiming phe- 
nomenology as a fundamental alternative to 
“academic sociology,” which is in its well- 
known crisis. Such a position is taken, for 
example, by Zaner (1973). By contrast, I have 
long emphasized the usefulness of certain 
phenomenological concerns for explicating 
the meaning of structures of the life world for 
empirical social science. 

But apart from such problems, I do.think 
that phenomenology contributes to scientific 
growth in sociology. Indeed, the very fact that 
Husserl’s phenomenology and its diverse off- 
springs are relevant to but different from 
empirical sociology is important, so much so 
_that sociologists should become familiar with 
‘phenomenological thought—though it need 
not prompt a separatist movement. Some 
points concerning such influence, but arbitrar- 
ily selected, can be briefly summarized: 

1. Essence. Heap and Roth clearly state 
the problems associated with Husserl’s con- 
cept of essence. These are especially severe in 
any sociological application of Husserl’s 
notion of obtaining pure generality through 
the method of “‘Wesenserschauung”’ (Husserl, 
1948:409f). Indeed, here is the crux of our 
difficulty with Husserl. Yet the impetus to- 
wards the discovery of theoretical essentials in 
sociology, I think, has in part been fed by this 
source. There is no doubt about Vierkandt’s 
Girectly phenomenological intent in his theo- 
_Tetical sociology. More important may be the 
general concern in German sociology with 
essential forms (e.g., in Simmel’s program). I 
would argue that, despite sometimes large 
differences in the philosophical frames of 


“esserice” has an affinity with the search for ` 
pure, including mathematical, sociological 
theory. Of course, I would insist _ that the 
troublesome insistence on “a priori” essences 
be relaxed. Where this is done, I see clearly a 
potential for relations between phenom- 
enological _explicationg and formal, theo- 


 tetical sociology (Holzner, 1964). 


2. Experience and Meaning. Heap and 
Roth, being concerned with Husserl’s method, 
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“reference, the phenomenological concern with - 


` 


do not treat these concepts of the phe- - 


nomenological program explicitly. Husserl’s 
concern is very much with the explication of 
experience, including its pre-predicative form 
(Husserl, 1948). Here again is an affinity with 
observing sociologists who are often com-. 
pelied to describe modes of experiencing. The 
concern with meaning structures is more 


directly sociological in the work of Alfred . 
Schutz. Built on a phenomenological philo- 


sophical foundation, it is a highly detailed 
investigation of the social foundations of 
meanings. See, for example, the classic essay 
on “‘multiple realities” (Schutz, 1944-5). 

The study of relations between experience 
and meaning is critical in modern sociology 
(e.g. in connection with the problems of 
ideology, of structural differentiation and 
frames of reference, and of the sociology of 
religion); it would be more difficult without 


the phenomenological groundwork of authors ' 


like Schutz and others. At the same time 
phenomenological “rigorism” 
inhibiting. The approach, for example, of 
Moore and Anderson (1969), inspired by 
Simmel, is significant here. Also, the phe- 
nomenological tradition has not been con- 
cerned with the structure of symbolism and 
symbol systems. By setting the themes of 
experience and meaning, giving them central 
importance, and sketching some possible 
methods, phenomenology has contributed to 
sociological thought. 

3. The Empirical Study of Action. The 
phenomenological goal of explicating the 
forms of experience and meaning is of great 
use in the empirical study of action: the 
close-up observation and disciplined exposi- 
tion of activities and the interpretations given 


them. I believe such work: is critical to the - , 
advance of sociological theory. Rather than . 


using gross concepts like “ideologies” and 
their relation to social strata, it would’ be 
more profitable and promising to study the 
social construction of belief systems in an 
interplay between action and events that 
require interpretation. Whether the inclination 
to such work and the skills needed for it 


- (leading to what are often called “insights’’) 


can only be > 
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conform to Husserl’s methods is irrelevant. 
Indeed, such skill has been practiced and 
_ perfected by authors whose philosophical 
‘orientation was more pragmatist than phe- 
nomenological—William James, Simmel, and 
Mead among them. The most rigorous student 
of action in this vein has been Alfred Schutz, 
whose phenomenological conceptual appara- 
tus is used to pursue a thoroughly pragmatist, 
sociological study of action. Careful reading 
of his essay on “multiple realities,” for 
example (Schutz, 1944-5) reveals that his 
step-by-step analysis is most closely tied to 
observables. It is, in a sense, a naturalistic 
exposition of unexplored territory. It would 
be foolish for general sociology to ignore the 
basic knowledge about action gained in this 
way. Similarly, one could draw on the work 
of authors like Ricoeur (1967), Buytendijk 
(1967) and others. 

To do so. is important in sociology at this 
time, since the empirical study of action and 
its structure has been neglected despite the 
. theoretical centrality of the concept “action” 
since Weber. In Parsons’ program, for ex- 
ample, which is so concerned with the theory 
‘of action, the close-up, empirical and con- 
ceptual investigation of activities has been 
(with seeming deliberateness) subordinated to 
other, more large scale objectives. 

The ethnomethodological perspective is 
making important contributions to our knowl 
edge in this area (Garfinkel, 1967). However, 
one wonders why it constitutes “for itself a 
unique and independent domain of study” 
(Heap and Roth, 1973:363). The under- 
standing of action, which is an objective of 
many sociologists, who, like Lazarsfeld 
(1972), are certainly not phenomenologists, 
will require multiple approaches for some 
time to come. To mention a few items: 
important contributions in this area have been 
made through Lazarsfeld’s “Reason Analysis” 
(Lazarsfeld, 1942), Newell and Simon’s (1972) 
- study of problem solving actions, Moore and 
Anderson’s (1969) study of symbolism (cul- 
tural objects) and action, and others. Any 
empirically grounded theory of action will 
have to deal with the entire relevant body of 
knowledge, and thus will be sensitive to issues 
of meaning construction in the interpretation 
of action, as well as the structure of action 
dynamics. I do not believe that it will be the 
product of one, philosophically pure school. 
The objective of achieving a sociologically 
adequate explication of how meanings and 
meaning systems are constructed in social 
action can be furthered by phenomanological 
contributions like those of Schutz. 

In sum, [ much appreciate Heap’s and 
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Roth’s work, but reman critical. I would 


argue for receiving phenomenological contri- , 


butions into basic sociology, and against 
separate “sociologies.” This requires criteria 
different from the rigorous adherence to 
Husserl’s standards which Heap and Roth 
seem to advocate. 


BJIRKART HOLZNER 
University of Pittsburgh 
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REPLY TO HOLZNER 


We appreciate Professor Holzner’s Com- 
ments and especially his openness to the 
different schools of phenomenology. As we 
noted in our conclusion, what is required is a 
“systematic and disciplined inquiry into 
Husserlian phenomenologies and their deriva- 
tives (transcendental, psychological, herme- 
neutical and existential phenomenologies)”’ 
(1973:365). As to his criticism of our use of 
Husserlian rigor, let me simply note that the 
appropriateness of the “test of Husserlian 
rigor” in our paper does not turn on the 
adequacy of Husserl’s own work, which we 
indeed argued is fraught with problems 
(1973:359-61). Rather, it turns on the fact 
that those whom we criticized invoked 
Husseri as the authority for their work. 

The test I might propose would not neces- 
sarily be Husserlian, but it would be rigorous, 
in a self-critical sense, That is, as I conceive 
phenomenology, the criterion of rigor is not 
external; it is a necessary, internal and reflex- 
ive requirement of the enterprise. The concern 
is that each claim and theory be able to 
account for its own possibility (cf. Gurwitsch, 
1966). Given this concern, as well as others, I 
find myself critical of Professor Holzner’s 
Comments. 

My brief critique is aimed at recovering 
from his Comments the conceptions of phe- 
nomenology and sociology which ground his 
argument for “receiving phenomenological 
contributions into basic sociology and against 
separate ‘sociologies,’”’ I undertake these re- 
marks because these conceptions inform his 
criticisms of our work, Furthermore, they are 
displayed and presupposed in his three points 
on the utility of phenomenology for soci- 
ology. Unfortunately, I find them toʻ be 
misconceptions. 

As I read ‘this Comments, the’ following 
points display his conceptions. First, as 
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grounds for assessing the merits of phenom- 
enological sociology he asks, “Do efforts 
stimulated by phenomenological perspectives 
and methods feed the common sociological 
body of knowledge, or do they not?” Second, 
unlike phenomenology, sociology is an empir- 
ical discipline whose final standard of judg- 
ment is (therefore?) “empirical utility” rather 
than “phenomenological adequacy.” Thus it is 
in error to claim phenomenology as a funda- 
mental alternative to “‘academic sociology.” 
Third, phenomenology is but an outside 
“source of stimulation,” simply another tradi- 
tion whose products may be of interest to our 
tradition. Fourth, these products, such as the 
“phenomenological contributions” of Schutz, ~ 
are of interest because they offer another. 


approach to understanding action. Fifth, the. . 


latter is the objective of many sociologists, 
who are certainly not phenomenologists; but 
this objective “‘will require multiple ap- 
proaches for some time to come.” 

Regarding the first point, note that in his 
criterion he presupposes the existence of a 
“common sociological body of knowledge.” 
Taken seriously, this presupposes agreement 
on what constitutes “knowledge” and agree- 
ment on how such knowledge is related as a 
corpus, Such agreement involves reference to 
a “paradigm.” “Knowledge” which is of dif- 
ferent classes of phenomena, and which rests 
on different, if not conflicting, epistemologies 
and ontologies can only be gathered as a 
collection, not ordered as a corpus. 

Sociology has no “paradigm” and no 
“common sociological body of knowledge.” 
Rather, in a loose sense, we have.“‘paradigms”’ 
within which, in an equally loose sense, we 
find common ‘“‘bodies”’ of “knowledge.” In a 
de facto sense, no one need call for separate 
sociologies; for they abound. 

Given that there is no agreement between 
analysts working under different paradigms as 
to what constitutes “‘basic sociology,” one can 
ask whether and how phenomenological con- 
tributions are received into the different 
paradigms, Turning back to our article and 
Wilson’s work on normative and interpretative 
paradigms in ASR (1970), note that we 
identified work done under the interpretative 
paradigm as phenomenological, in a weak 
sense. 

But what of the compatibility of phenom- 
enology and the widely taught normative 
paradigm? There is not space enough to go 
into the problems of intersubjectivity and 
object constancy, which ~ phenomenology 
raises and “‘natural science” sociology ignores. 
However, when ethnomethodology is under- 
stood as a phenomenological sociology (Heap 
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& Roth, 1973:363) which provides a pkenom- 
enological account of the competent-recogni- 
tion-of-social-action (cf. Wieder & Zimmer- 
man, 1971) the incompatibility - be- 
‘ tween the normative paradigm and phe- 
nomenology becomes clear. Wilson’s impor- 
tant article (1970) should be read to see how 
ethnomethodological findings undercut the 
possibility of literal description of social 
action. Such a possibility is required by the 
normative paradigm’s ideal of deductive ex- 
planation. Thus the normative paradigm can 
afford only quasi-receptivity to phenom- 
enological contributions, a “receptivity” 
' which either ignores or misses the radical 
implications of such contributions. . 

How would one have to conceive pnenom- 
' enology such that its contributions would not 
undermine a “basic”? sociology which. either- 
consists of or includes the normative, para- 
digm? In that Schutz.is noted as one whose 
phenomenological contributions to sociology 
are significant, how is his work conceived? 
‘ While Prof. Holzner calls Schutz’ contribu- 
tions “phenomenological,” he nonetheless 
describes Schutz’ study of action as “‘thor- 
‘oughly pragmatist.” Yet the latter is under- 
stood, and rightly so, as other than phenom- 
enological, for he writes of the work of James, 
Simmel (?), and Mead as “more pregmatist 
than phenomenological.” Apparently as evi 
dence of this pragmatist approach he notes 
that one of Schutz’ articles is “‘most closely 
tied to observables.” ‘Then we are informed 
that not-only is it pragmatistic, but “‘it is, in a 
sense, a naturalistic exposition of unexplored 
territory.” 

It is instructive to note Schutz’ position on 
pragmatism in the very article which Professor 
Holzner cited. Noting the relevance of 
Bergsonian themes for phenomenology, 
Schutz observes that “The concept of wide- 
awakeness reveals the starting point for a 
legitimate pragmatic interpretation of our 
cognitive life.’ A footnote to this sentence 
then reads 


With very few exceptions, vulgar prag- 

matism does not consider the prodiems of 

the constitution of conscious life involved 

in the notion of an ego agens or homo 

faber from which as a giveness most of the 

writers start. For the most part prag- 

matism is, therefore, just a common-sense 

description of the attitude of man within 

the world of working in daily life, but not 
a philosophy investigating the presupposi-~ 
tions of such a situation (Schutz, 1962: ` 
213n). l 
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The latter is a criticism which also holds for 
naturalism: the presuppositions which consti- 
tute the very phenomena it treats are never 
tendered thematic. This is because pragmatism 
and naturalism are done within the “natural 
attitude” (cf. Husserl, 1962:91—100). Schutz, 
however, did a “constitutive phenomenology 
of the natural attitude” (Schutz, 1962:137), 
which renders the natural attitude thematic 
by means of a particular phenomenological 
epoché (cf. Zaner & Engelhardt, 1973:xxvii). 
To locate Schutz’ work in the camps of 
pragmatism or naturalism, then, is to miss the 
tadical nature of his work. 

What is involved in this oversight is not an 
affront to some new “radical chic,” but the 
failure to grasp what is distinctive about 
phenomenological studies. They are radical 
because they can account for their own 
presuppositions. The importance of being 
tadical in this sense has been stated succinctly 
by Aron Gurwitsch (1966:47): 


Every philosophical system is subject to 
the obligation of accounting for its own 
possibility, it must at least be able to give 
such an account in its own terms. Less 
radically expressed, there must be no 
incompatibility between the doctrinal con- 
tent of a philosophical theory, that which 
is maintained and asserted in it, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the mere fact of 
the formulation of the theory in question. 
An incompatibility of such a kind would 
provide the basis for a decisive argument 
against the theory beset by that incompat- 
ibility. 


This criterion of self-descriptive adequacy (cf. 
McHugh, 1970) is relevant for all theories and 
epistemic claims (cf. Zaner, 1970). To the 
degree that sociological efforts seek logical 
consistency, this criterion is prior to Holzner’s 
“empirical utility” (see point two, above). 

Because Schutz brackets the natural atti- 
tude, he therefore does not use its presupposi- 
tions in analyzing its “‘contents.’’ As ethno- 
methodologists put it, he does not confound 
resource and topic. Thus his analyses are free 
from the incompatibilities which haunt those 
studies done unreflexively in the natural 
attitude. The controlled epistemological re- 
flexivity (cf. Luckmann, 1973) of phenom- 
enological methods is the, guarantee against 
such incompatibilities (which plague soci- 
ology, cf. Poliner, 1970). 

To miss this essential feature is to turn 
phenomenology into ‘just another approach.” 


C. | "COMMENTS > y 


Prof. Holzner treats phenomenology in ex- 
actly this manner. Only by so doing can he 
argue for receiving “phenomenological con- 
tributions into basic sociology.” Conceived 
phenomenologically, such contributions by 
their very horizons (cf. Zaner, 1970) would 
open the whole question of the grounds of 
sociology. The normative paradigm would 
then have to face its severe foundational 
problems, 

But Prof. Holzner saves sociology from this 
task. He claims that “the understanding of 
action, which is an objective of ‘many soci- 
ologists ... will require multiple approaches 
for some time to come.” While to treat this 
claim phenomenologically would go beyond 
the space allotted here, we can invoke a 
version of Gurwitsch’s criterion: Is there any 
one of his multiple approaches which can 
account for the possibility of “employing 
multiple approaches to understand action” as 
an instance of an action to be understood? If 
there is such an approach, then it is different 
from and preferable to all other approaches 
because it is logically consistent and ontolog- 
ically prior to all others, That is, it grounds 
the yery possibility of ‘“‘employing other 
approaches.” It reveals the structures of the 
life-world which are presupposed in the very 
acts of “‘seeing action,” and selecting and 
using multiple approaches to “understand” it 
(as if these acts were concretely separate). 
This “approach” is phenomenology. This sug- 
gests, as the work of Schutz (1962:149) has 
made abundantly clear, that the relation of 
phenomenology to sociology is foundational 
(a point which Holzner makes, but seemingly 
ignores), Phenomenology is therefore not 
‘just another approach” or a mere “‘source of 
stimulation’? whose “‘products” are consum- 
able by an already-grounded, philosophically 
autonomous, sociological tradition. 


JAMES L. HEAP 
Erindale College 
University of Toronto 
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ITEMS 


' June, 1974 


a This issue goes to press in mid-March, and our 
thoughts spring ahead to summer, when manuscripts 
` submitted for ASR consideration should be sent to 
Editor-Elect Morris Zelditch. Announcement to that 
effect first appeared in April and will continue 
through December. We continue occasionally to 
receive papers forwarded from Bloomington and 
Madison, So, scholars, be alert. It will facilitate 
editorial review and decision. 


= This issue is extremely varied, ranging across 
fundamental theoretical, methodological, and sub- 
stantive areas. It begins with articles on sex, race, 
achievement, and mobility. 


m Andrea Tyree is Assistant Professor of Sociology 
` at U.C.L.A. She is interested in effects of ascriptive 
` statuses (ethnicity, sex) on stratification and the 
stability of occupational hierarchies over time. She is 
currently working with Georges Sabagh an a study 
of Mexican American fertility and with Judah Matras 
on ethnic variations in socioeconomic achievement 
in Israel. Judith Treas is a doctoral candidate in 
Sociology at U.C:L.A., with field specialties in 
demography and stratification. This article reflects 
her current interest in the occupational mobility of 
women. Her doctoral research focuses on deter- 
minants of the occupational achievements of 
-women, 


= James N. Porter, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
at York University is developing a dialectical- 


f 


phenomenological analysis of the foundation of the 
attitude of everyday life in modern and primitive 
societies. Phillips Cutright :s Professor of Sociology, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. His current re- 
search (with Frederick S. Jaffe) is an evaluation of 
the impact of U.S. famiy planning programs on 
1970 fertility. 


= John D. Kasarda is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Chicago and Book 
Review Editor of AJS. He is currently conducting 
research on the ecological basis of the urban crisis 
and on the changing struc-ure of suburban America. 
Mortis Janowitz is Profzssor of Sociology at the 
University of Chicago. He is currently preparing a 
theoretical analysis of social control in the United 
States. 


a David P. Phillips is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology, SUNY-Stony Brook. His paper in this 
issue is one of a series of investigations linking social 
processes and mortality. Currently he is analyzing 
electronic records of six million death certificates in 
order to determine the variation in the size of the 
death-<lip observed in an earlier ASR article 
(December, 1973) by race, age, sex, peographic 


. region, and disease. He is also studying the extent to 


which suicide statistics are underreported. 


= Richard E. Berk is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology and Urban Affairs at Northwestern 
University. “His research interests are in collective 
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THE OCCUPATIONAL AND MARITAL MOBILITY | 
OF WOMEN 


1 


ANDREA TYREE and JUDITH TREAS 


University of California, Los Angeles 
American Sociological Review 1974, Vol. 39 (June):293-302 


The NORC data on occupational mobility of women presented by DeJong, et al. 
(Dec., 1971} are reanalyzed to the end of comparing male and female patterns of 
occupational mobility in the U. S. Both male and female occupational mobility 
patterns are then compared to patterns of marital mobility (from father’s occupa- 
tion to husband's) of wives not in the civilian labor force. For the comparisons, all 
three matrices are adjusted to identical marginal distributions to eliminate the 
extent to which size of occupational categories of either origin or destination differ. 

The occupational mobility of women is found to be less similar to mobility 
patterns of men than is women’s marital mobility. Thus, similar patterns govern 
movement of both men and women from their origins to the status of male head of 
their families. The occupational mobility of the women themselves, however, does 
not follow the patterns of men so closely as DeJong, et al. concluded in their 


original article. 


eJong, Brawer, and Robin (1971) 
Lae themselves to the comparative 
patterns of occupational mobility of men 
and women in the labor force. Given scanty 
interest in the past with the dynamics of 
achievement of this particular population, the 
authors had to piece together a sample of 
2,371 women in the labor force from six 
NORC surveys, taken between 1955 and 
1965. They analyzed these data exactly as 
Blau and Duncan (1967, Chapter 2) pre- 
sented their analysis of the 1962 OCG matrix 
for men, clearly attempting to render the two 
sets of data as closely comparable as possible. 
They concluded that there are no significant 
differences in patterns of inter-generational 
occupational mobility of men and women 
participating in the U. S. labor force. 
Havens and Tully (1972) replied criticizing 
the earlier authors on several grounds. First, 
mobility ratios (a technique on which DeJong, 


et al. relied heavily) are inappropriate for . 


comparing two populations with dissimilar 
destination (or origin) distributions. We might 
add that mobility ratios are also inappropriate 
for comparing cells within a given mobility _ 
matrix (see Yasuda, 1964; Tyree, 1973). Sec-: 

ond, sex differentials in occupational incum- 
bency within major occupational categories 
exist but are ignored by DeJong, et al. Third, | 

a ranking of occupational categories appro- — 


‘priate for males is not appropriate for females. 


We do not find this a particularly pertinent 
criticism of DeJong and’ his colleagues, as 
there is nothing about a matrix of mobility 
ratios (whatever else their flaws) that requires 
the occupational categories to be ranked in. 
the marginals, though such ranking offers the 
convenience of speaking of upward or down- 
ward mobility. Fourth, the theoretical ‘discus- 
sion (female role conflict leads to low status 
occupations) is not appropriate to ie analyets 
(or vice versa). Here we agree. 

The main argument of Havens onal Tully is 
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the proposition that if men and women are in 
different occupations, the mobility process 
that got them there must also be different. In 
one sense they are surely right. If two popula- 
tions have similar origin distributions, then 
there is no one transition matrix that can 
move them to dramatically different destina- 


.tions. 


In this case the origin distributions (as in- 
dicated by occupation of father) are similar. 
The index of dissimilarity between the origins 


‘of the men and women DeJong, et al. com- 


pare is only 4.15 over ten categories. This is 
quite similar to the dissimilarity of origins of 


_ men (25-64) and wives (22-61) in the labor 


-populations, 


force in the 1962 OCG data, 4.0 over twelve 
categories. Thus, males and females in the 
labor force come from only slightly different 
social origins. 

The occupational destinations of the two 
however, are quite different: 
41% of the labor force women (or men) com- 
pared by DeJong, et al. would have to change 
to another of the ten major occupational 
groups for the two distributions to be identi- 
cal. Again the OCG sample of wives in the 
labor force is quite in accord with results 
using the NORC sample of all women, with an 
index of. dissimilarity of 44.0 between the 
occupational distribution of men and wives. 

Instead of major occupational groups we 
can compare the occupational S.E.S. distribu- 
tions of men and women, categorizing both 
sexes by the Duncan socioeconomic status 
scores of their occupations. These scores, of 
course, were derived from characteristics of 
male incumbents, yet are correlated .85 with 
the education (% high school graduates in 
1950) of women incumbents. The comparable 
association for men is also .85 (Duncan, 196], 


. p. 124). The association of the scores with the 


income of women (% with $2,500 or more 
income in 1949) is a lower .74 (compared to 
.84 for men). This difference is probably due 
to differences among occupations in full-time 
and part-time employment of women. 
Grouping the two populations in 20 five 


‘point categories of socioeconomic status 


scores, 25.4 per cent of either sex would have 
to change occupations to render the S.E.S. 
distributions identical.’ There may be some 


l Women fourteen and over in the experienced 
civilian labor force as of the 1960 census compared 
to men in the 1962 OCG sample. i 
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sùggestive importance in n the greater similarity 
of S.E.S. than of majoz occupational distribu- 
tions (the 25.4 versus the 41 or 44). Women, 
while occupying dramatically different kinds 
of jobs than men manage to find relatively 
more similar socioeconomic, status positions. 
Even with this greater similarity, however, 
men and women are still separated by an 
index of dissimilarity of 25. In sum, while the 
origins of men and women in the labor force 
are similar, their destinations decidedly are 
not. No single transition matrix could account 
for both sets of intergenerational movements. 

The requirement of identical transition 
matrices, however, is not what DeJong, 
Brawer, and Robin had in mind when they 
asked after the similarities or differences in 
male and female patterns of mobility. It is not 
what the independent co-inventors of mobil- 
ity ratios, Rogoff, Glass, and Carlsson had in 
mind twenty-five years ago when each of 
them sought a method of evaluating mobility 
that would be independent of marginal con- 
straints placed on the process by the social 
Origins of a particular population or the oc- 
cupational slots available to this population at 
a particular point in time. 

All of these students of mobility (and 
many others since) were willing to take origin 
and destination distributions as given within 
each population. That is, they sought to elimi- 
nate the extent to which marginals differ, in 
their examination of mobility matrices. 

This venture constituted a theory of mobil- 
ity. The elements of this theory are clear. 
First, both origin and destination occupation- 
al distributions are externally imposed on a 
population by (a) economic conditions at 
some variable time 1 and some specific time 2 
and (b) differential fertility of fathers identi- 
fied at variable time 1 (minus the number of 
years to the birth of their sons). That is, the 
marginal distributions are taken as given; they 
are not taken as problematic in the investiga- 
tion of patterns of mobility. Second, mobility 
of persons within these constraints is governed 
by statistical independence. Most of the study 
of social mobility in the last twenty-five years 
has been a test of observations against this 
model. Now, the formulation of this theory in 
terms of mobility ratios has been discredited. 
The theory, however, still provides a viable 
benchmark or ideal type by which observa- 
tions can be compared to one another. 

We will indulge in a verbal aside before we 
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` proceed to the technical matter. We can think 
of the distribution of social origins of a popu- 
lation of men and women as constrained by 
the demands for labor in their fathers’ times. 
We can even ignore (for these purposes, but 
not for others) the fact that daughters of cer- 
tain origins (particularly toward the middle of 
the origin distribution) are slightly less likely 
to participate in the labor force as adults than 
are other women. We can also assume that 


occupations are sex typed in this particular | 


society, so that we can entertain the notion 
that unique distributions of occupations are 
available to males and females. 

These are quite comparable to assumptions 
made in past mobility studies in comparing 
the mobility of persons born at different 
points in time or residing in different 
countries. The issue of the external imposition 
of the marginals (especially the destination 
marginals) is highlighted when the two popu- 
lations to be compared ostensibly compete in 
the same labor market. We can, however, 
_ assume that they do not. 

Accepting these marginal constraints, we 
can then ask whether the patterns of mobility, 
movements of persons from origin į to desti- 
nation j, are or are not similar for the two 
populations. This is rather like asking after the 
correlation of fathers’ and respondents’ 
statuses for men and women separately with- 
out asking for the Y intercepts or the regres- 
sion slopes. While mobility ratios will not 
answer our question, other methods will. 

Bivariate frequency distrioutions can be 
adjusted to any desired set of row and column 
marginals. Let F be an observed m by m 


mobility matrix, whose entries are fij, row. 


totals are rj = Xfjj = fj „and column totals are 


oj = &fij = fj. The matrix F can be adjusted to 
i 


be compatible with some other set of marginal 
totals, say ff and Pi ; we can call the resulting 
matrix F* 

We may postulate the existence of two sets 
of adjustment factors, uj and vj, elements of 
two diagonal matrices U and y The diagonal 
elements of U provide multiplicative adjust- 
ments of all elements of row i of F; the 
elements of V provide a multiplicative adjust- 
ment of all values in column j of F, so that 


F* = UFV, or fij = fij (ui + vj), 
where g fj = fh. for alli 
j 


~ 
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and Bf y=f%, for allj. 

i 

Procedures for estimating the marginal 
adjustment factors have been available for 
many years. Deming (1943) describes a num- 
ber of procedures at length. Duncan (1966) 
has adjusted Rogoff’s 1910 matrix to the 
marginals of her 1940 data to ascertain if 
mobility patterns changed between the two 
periods. In comparing mobility in Denmark 
and England, Levine (1967) has equated the 
occupational distributions of fathers and 
those of sons. Bonacich (1972) has adjusted 
the size of college athletic teams as a prelude 
to an index of overlap in the teams’ member- 
ships. To compare patterns of inter- and 
intra-generational mobility in the United 


States, Tyree (1973) has adjusted the OCG 


intragenerational matrix to the marginals of 
the inter-generational matrix. 

For comparing any two matrices itis n ot 
important which marginals are chosen for fj - 
and f, but only that the two be the same. By 
adjusting the male and female matrices ex- 
amined by DeJong, et al. to identical margin- 
als, we are asking whether the patterns by 
which men and women get to particular 
destinations or move from particular origins 
are different. We are explicitly ignoring the 
fact that the two populations do have distinct 
destinations. 

In Table 1 we have adjusted both the male 
OCG matrix and the female NORC matrix? to 
identical marginal totals. We have reduced 
both matrices to 9X9, as the female matrix, , 
originally available as 10X10 @istinguishing 
farmers from farm laborers), had only one 
entry in column 9—all women farmers were 
daughters of farmers. We have further chosen 
adiusted marginal totals of 9.0, equal to the 
number of occupational categories. In the case - 
of statistical independence within the adjusted 
table, the adjusted cell frequencies then take 
on a value of 1.0, a condition not necessary to 
the comparison, but convenient to those of us 
who have spent years looking at mobility 
ratios, where independence was also reflected 
with an entry of 1.0. 

The two sets of values follow the same 
basic patterns, showing generally higher fre- 


2We thank Professor DeJong for making the 
original data available to us. 
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*Adjusted to row and column totals of 9. 


quencies along the diagonal and in cells 
representing mobility within both the white 
collar and blue collar “classes.” However, the 
association between the adjusted frequencies 
for men and women is not high enough (r = 
.69) to justify the conclusion of DeJong and 
his colleagues of no differences in mobility 
patterns. When those cells are eliminated in 
which there were fewer than five women 
(largely movements into the laborer and farm 
categories), the correlation rises to .84. 
Among the differences in the adjusted 
mobility patterns of men and women, men 
from nonfarm backgrounds are about equally 
likely to enter farming, regardless of the 
occupations of their fathers, while nonfarm 
origin women in farming are recruited almost 
exclusively from the daughters of service and 
laboring fathers. We know that higher blue 
collar and white collar daughters are more 


' ' 
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Table 1. Adjusted Mobility from Father's Scctipa tion to Occupation of 
Respondent: United States, Women 21+ in 1955- T203; Men 25-64 iņ 1962 
ea l (in parentheses)* 
Occupation Occupation of Respondent EE 
Or EA per 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1. Profes- 2.78 1.68 1.25 1.59 €.00 0.69 1.00 0.00 0.00; 9.00 
sionals |(2.52) (1.07) (1.06) (1.42) (0.54) (0.73) (0.65) (0.43) (0.61) 
2. Managers, 
Officials 
& Pro- 1.23 1.81 1.03 Lele 1.75 0.53 0.56 0.57 0.41 9,00 
prietors |(1.36) (2.12) (1.10) (1.46) (0.88) (0.62) (0.53) (0.42) (0.50) 
"3. Clerical | 1.83 0.70 1.83 1.35 0.00 0.94 0.73 1.64 0.00] 9.00 
workers [(1.61) (1.01) (1.37) (1.15) (9.98) (0.61) (1.16) (0.62) (0.49) 
4. Salesmen | 0.70 1.30 1:17 0.84 3.70 0.58 0.65 3.06 0.00} 9.00 
(1.12) (1.71) (0.88) (2.22) (0.69) (0.69) (0.62) (0.42) (0.65) 
5. Craftsmen 0.64 0.90 1.20 1.26 1.31 1.32 1.21 0.85 0.31) 9.00 
(0.77) (0.97) (1.14) (0.72) (1.75) (1.20) (1.02) (1.01) (0.43) 
6. Opera- 0.56 1.09 0,99 0.89 1.65 2.07 1.33 0.00 0.44 9.00 
tives (0.64) (0.66) (0.91) (0.62) (1.32) (1.65) (1.09) (1.48) (0.64) 
7. Service | 0.72 0.38 0.79 0.89 1.23 1.48* 1.31 £0.90 1.30 | 9.00 
workers |(0.52) (0,72) (1.21) (0.76) (1.09) (1.24) (1.90) (1.15) (0.41) 
8. Laborers | 0.17 0.60 0.48 0.40 1.93 0.69 1.38 1.61 1.75 | 9.00 
(0.28) (0.37) (0.94) (0.44) (1.07) (1.43) (1.43) (2.37) (0.68) 
9, Farmers 
Farm 0.37 0.54 0.27 0.67 0.44 0.70 0.85 0.39 4,80 | 9.00 
laborers |(0.17) (0.38) (0.40) (0.21) £0.69) (0.83) (0.63) (1.10) (4.59): 
‘Total 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.C0 9.00 9.00 9.00, 


likely than this to marry farmers (see Table 
3), hence move to rural areas where they 
could conceivably be engaged in farming. 
Perhaps the women who so marry, marry 
relatively affluent farmers, so that agricultural 
employment for the wife is not necessary. 

Another difference between men and wo- 
men in Table | is that daughters of profession- 
als who work are more likely than their 
brothers to be in white collar jobs. This again 
may be related to the greater availability to 
women than to men of the option of not 
working. Thus daughters of professionals who 
cannot obtain an acceptable kind of employ- 
ment (white collar) may tend to refrain from. 
working altogether. Last, daughters of farmers 
(the largest group in the female sample) are 
more likely than their brothers to rise to 
white collar jobs, while much less likely to 
find blue collar work. 
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Table 2, Index of Dissimilarity between Adjusted Origin and Destination 
Occupational Distributions of Men and Women, by Destinations, and 
Origins l 
Origins, Destinations Dissimilarity Dissimilarity 
of Origins of Destinations 
Professionals 9.7 17.9 
Managers, officials, and proprietors 15.9 11.6 
Clerical workers 12.0 24.6 
Salesmen 19.6 33.0 
Craftsmen 24.6 10.2 
Operatives 12.3 | 19.6, 
Service workers 11.8 17.8 
Laborers 42.2 24.0 
Farmers and farm laborers 24.1 i 13.6 


Table 2 presents indexes of dissimilarity 
between the adjusted origin distributions of 
men and women in particular occupational 
destinations and indexes of dissimilarity of 
destinations of men and women from the 
same origins. Column 1 reports indexes of 
dissimilarity between the two sexes computed 
down columns of Table 1, asking whether 
male and female incumbents of major occupa- 
tional groups come from similar origin distri- 
butions. Column 2 reports indexes computed 
across rows of Table 1, asking ‘if brothers and 
sisters go to similar occupational destinations. 
If the adjusted mobility matrices were identi- 
cal, all values in Table 2 would be zero. They 
are not. Men and women in the same occupa- 
tional categories do not come from the same 
distribution of origins. Between 9.7% (profes- 
sionals) and 42.2% (laborers) would have to 
change fathers for their origins to be alike. 
Similarly, brothers and sisters do not find 
employment in the same distribution of occu- 
pational destinations. 


MARITAL MOBILITY 


Marriage provides a second kind of occupa- 
tional achievement for women. The girl whose 
social position is a reflection of the status of 
her father grows into the woman, who, 
through her choice of a marital partner, can 
be ranked as the female half of a couple 
-whose “head” does X in his work. Some 
women marry well, some poorly. 


For convenience, let us call mobility from’ 
father’s occupation to husband’s “marital 
mobility” of women. We should like to know 
if the patterns of female marital mobility are 
more like those of female occupational mobil- 
ity or of male mobility. 

The 1962 OCG study collected data on the 
occupational origins of wives of the male 
sample (men 20-64 years old). Table 3 reports 
the marital mobility matrix: based on these 
data for wives not in the civilian labor force, ' 
with marginals again adjusted to 9.0, the 
number of rows and columns. These do not 
include working women who have an inde- 
pendent route to status or income. The 
women represented in this table have opted, 
by choice or circumstance, to achieve their 
socioeconomic position solely by virtue of the 
occupations of their husbands. 

The value for wives in Table 3 can be 
compared to those in Table 1—both those for 
men, gathered in the same OCG survey, and 
for women’s occupational mobility collected 
by NORC. The adjusted matrix of. female 
marital mobility is quite similar to that of 
male occupational mobility in Table: 1. (in 
parentheses). The two sets of values are 
associated with an r = .93,° With the elimina- 


* This correlation increases slightly to .94 between 
the 10 by 10 versions of these mobility matrices, 
where farmers and farm laborers are distinguished - 
from one another. 
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tion of the extreme values in cell (9,9), 
children of farmers married to or employed as 
farmers, the variability of the adjusted cell 
frequencies in the two mobility tables is even 
quite similar, with the variance of male 
frequencies about 16 per cent higher than that 
of the females in Table 3. 

We could have expected the slightly lower 
variance of the adjusted cell frequencies for 
women, as we already knew than a man’s 
occupational S.E.S. (hence the wife’s “marital 
S.E.S.”) is better predicted by his own 
father’s occupation than bv that of his father- 
in-law (see Blau and Duncan, p. 486). 

The first column of Table 4 presents 
indexes of dissimilarity between the adjusted 
origin distributions of men in and nonworking 
wives whose husbands are in specified occupa- 
tional categories. The second column reports 
indexes of dissimilarity of the destinations (as 
measured by head’s occupation) of men and 
of wives not in the labor force from the same 
origins. On the whole the values in Table 4 are 
about one-half of those in Table 2. That is, 
the origins of men and their wives are more 
similar than the origins of men and women 
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Table 3. Adjusted Mobility from Father's Occupation to Occupation of Husband: 
Wives not in the Civilian Labor Force of Men 25-64, March, 1962* 
oo | Occupation of Husband | | 
Occupation of Father Total 
i 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1. Professionals 1.88 1.34 0.89 1,07 0.73 0.75 1.34 0.81 0.19] 9.00 
2. Managers, officials, and 
proprietors 11,46 1.59 1.30 1.50 0.89 0.70 0,67 0.54 0,35} 9.00 
3, Clerical workers 1.20 1.32 1.67 0.73 1.08 0.78 @.99 0.75 0.46] 9.00 
4, Salesmen 1.59 1.65 0,95 2.07 0.99 0.64 0.38 0.41 0.31) 9.00 
5. Craftsmen 0.92 0.84 1.24 0.99 1.47 1.30 1.07 0.80 0.38} 9.00 
6. Operatives 0.62 0.69 1.20 0.91 1.40 1.62 1.04 1.39 0.34) 9.00 
. 7, Service workers 0.83 0.81 0.79 0.95 0,98 1.12 1.74 1.30 0.43, 9.00 
8, Laborers 0.37 0.58 0.89 0.52 1.01 1.58 3.31 2.12 ‘ei 9.00 
9, Farmers and farm laborers | 0.08 0.19 0.26 0.26 0.44 0.52 0.47 0.87 seas 9.00 
‘Total 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9,00 9,00 9,00 
*Adjusted to row and column totals of 9.0. 


employed in the same occupational categories. 
Homogamy is greater than cross-sex occupa- 
tional homogeneity. Or, expressed in the form 
of conventional wisdom, people who marry 
and live together are more alike in their. 
backgrounds than are people who work at the 
same job. 

Also, the husbands of nonworking women 
occupationally resemble their brothers-in-law 
more closely than working women resemble 
their own brothers. A woman obtains a 
socioeconomic prognosis similar to her broth- 
er by marrying and not entering the labor 
force. She obtains a different one (not neces- 
sarily better or worse) by entering the Jabor 
force. The major exceptions to this finding are 
both supply from and recruitment into the 
professions and supply from farming. A detail- 
ed understanding of these differences between 
the indexes in Table 2 and Table 4 would 
require an analysis of origin specific differen- 
tials in marriage and labor force participation 
of women. We do not propose to undertake 
such an analysis here. 

As the reader may suspect, female occupa- 
tional and marital mobility (values in Table 1 
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and Table 3) are only modestly associated— 
indeed almost exactly as ‘male and female 
occupational mobility were found to be, with 
an r = .69, increasing to .83 when the same 
small cells are eliminated as before. 


AN ALTERNATIVE ANALYSIS 


In the foregoing analysis we have ignored 
the structure of opportunities available to 
workers regardless of sex. We have taken each 
of the nine major occupational categories as 
of equal ‘interest, of equal weight, assuming 
nothing about either the total structure of 
Opportunities or any sex differences in such. 
Jobs are not distributed evenly across the 
major occupational groups in which we are 
accustomed to report data. There are more 
operatives than sales workers and yet fewer 
laborers. This actual distribution of the total 
labor force constitutes the structure of oppor- 
tunities to the extent that we assume what 
Rogoff Ramsgy (1973) refers to as the “sealed 
black boxes” underlying mobility research. 


We assume that the occupational distribu- 
tion observed at a given point in time is 
fully explained by the state of technology 
and by the market forces operating within 
a self-contained labor market-—that there 
are no lags, maladjustments, or institution- 
‘alized features at work other than techno- 
logical or economic. 


t 
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To this point we have ignored the usual 
assumption of the technological-economic 
black box. However; we have, by using equal 
weights for all categories, created a possibility 
that large differences between the sexes in 
patterns of movement into populous occupa- 
tional categories would have relatively little 
effect on indexes of dissimilarity. Conversely, 
small differences in patterns of movement 
into or from small categories appear as more 
important than their frequency in the popula- 
tion might warrant. This is the price of 
adjusted marginals which, by virtue of an 
“expected” cell frequency of 1.0, are easy to 


. read. It is possible that our findings are due in 
part to our selection of marginals, rather than ` 


entirely to actual differences in the mobility 
of women and men. 
One reasonable check whether or not this 


is so is to consider an alternative set of origin’ 


and destination distributions, both for occu- 
pational and maritial mobility. Below we do 
this. The expected origins and destinations we 
shall use here are selected as representing the 
structure of opportunities available at a single 
point in time—opportunities we assume to be 
fully explained by technological and econom- 
ic forces. 
Opportunities for work we take to be 
defined by the occupational structure- of the 
total labor force (men and women combined). 
This distribution for 1960 serves as the 


Table 4. Index of Dissimilarity between Adjusted Origin and Head's Destination 
Occupational Distributions of Men 25-64 and Wives not in the Civilian 


Labor Force: 


U.S., March, 1962 


~ 


f. 





Occupation 


Professionals 

Managers, officials, and proprietors 
Clerical workers 

Salesmen 

Craftsmen 

Operatives 

Service workers 

Laborers 


Farmers and farm laborers 


Dissimilarity Dissimilarity 
of Origins of Destinations ` 
12.9 E 
10.0 ' 7.6 
8.6 11:3 
10.2 9.4 
lat 7.4 
5.7 5.4 
10.0 9.0 
-8.7 6. 0' 
15,1 5-3 
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expected occupational destination: distribu- 


tion for both. men and women. Opportunities 
for marital occupational status we define by 
the occupational distribution of the OCG 
men, the only potential partners of the OCG 
women. This applies to both men and wemen, 
‘though clearly the male “marital mobility” 
matrix needs no adjustments, since the ex- 
pected marginals:are its actual ones. 

We further assume that men and women— 
married, single, working, non-working—come 
from the same distribution of social origins. 


- This is to postulate a population in which (1) 
_ there are no differences among occupational 


groups in sex of offspring, and (2) there is no 
interaction of sex and origins with (a) the 
labor force participation of these offspring or 
(b) their probability of marriage. The origins 
of OCG men provide the most unbiased 
estimate of the actual origins of residents of 
the United States available to us. As before, 
the only element of the model allowed te vary 
by sex is the mobility matrix which we adjust 


to the specified marginals. 


It is also possible that our findings are 
attributable to special characteristics of the 
NORC sample. Respondents in this sample 
were from six surveys, collected over a de- 
cade, accorded occupations if they had ever 
worked, whether or not they were in the labor 
force at the time of the survey, and were 
asked slightly differing questions to ascertain 
social origins. DeJong, et al. did not design the 
sample; they simply took the best they could 
get at the time. We have reanalyzed these 
same. data (1) in order to make clear thet the 
technical formulation of the problem alone 
alters the answers and (2) because, originally, 
the NORC data were all that was availatle to 
us. 

We can now, however, consider another 
body of data, the National Longitudinal Sur- 
vey’s sample of women 3044 years old in 
1967. The employed portion of this sample 


` consists of a weighted 2,525 women, of whom 


2,263 reported the occupation of the head of 
their household at age fifteen. 

„Our specific interest with these data is in 
reassessing our previous finding that patterns 
of marital mobility of women are more similar 
to the occupational mobility of men than to 
the occupational mobility of women. Does 
this finding hold up (1) under alternative 
marginal adjustments, (2) with a different 
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sample of the remale labcr force? We also seek 
a better estimate of tke magnitude ‘of the 
implications of the different patterns of mo- 
bility of the sexes. 

Table 5 reports the dissimilarity of destina- 
tions of men and womer. of specified origins. 
The first column refers to the comparison of 
the OCG men with the 2mployed women of 
the National Longitudinal Survey female sam- 
ple. The second columr compares the OCG 
men and their wives. There are two reasons 
the values in this second column should differ 
from those in the second column of Table 4 
(our original comparison of husbands and 
wives): first, the alteration of the marginal 
frequencies; second, the expansion of the 
matrix to 10 by 10, providing one more 
category to contribute tc dissimilarity. Never- 
theless, the two sets of indexes are impressive 
more for their similarity than for their differ- 
ences. 

The comparability of the first column, 
dissimilarity of occupat.onal mobility, with 
our previous indexes ir Table 2 is further 
influenced by the subs-itution of the LGS 
sample for the NORC one. While the two sets 
differ in detail (especBlly the values for 
craftsmen and operatives), they are of a 
similar magnitude. Morecver, the dissimilarity 
of the occupational des"inations of men and 
women is still markedly greater than the 
dissimilarity of their deszinations in marriage. 
As before, only daughters of professionals’ 
find destinations about equally similar to 
those of their brothers whether they get there 
via marriage or their own work. On the whole, 
however, about twice a3 many working wo- 
men would have to change jobs as wives 
would have to change husbands for the two 
sexes to have the same mobility matrices. 

Our finding is now supported by two 
different analyses. Even if men and women 
were in the same majer occupational groups, 
if each sex maintained its current mobility 
patterns, the association of origins with des- 
tinations of women and men would be differ- 
ent. Even if the occupatidnal structures of the 
two sexes were identical, sex would still 
interact with origins in the allocation of 
occupational destinations. Sex does not inter-. 
act so much in the ackievement of occupa- 
tional status through macriage for women and 
work for men. 

Two points about this merit comment. 
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Table 5. Index of Dissimilarity of Adjusted* Destination Occupational 
Distributions of Mən 25-64 in 1962, Wives not in the Civilian Labor 
Force, and Employed Women 30-44.in 1967 ` 
Dissimilarity of Destinations of Men 
Origin Occupation and : 
Employed Women Wives 
Professionals 17.3 CA 
Managers, officials, and proprietors 12.8 8.0 
Clerical workers 18.8 13.8 
Salesmen 29.0 | 9.4 
Craftsmen 18.9 . , 5.8 
Operatives 12.6 3.4 
Service workers 19.5 93 
Laborers 23.1 6.5 
Farmers 11.4 i is Sug 
Farm laborers 32.2 78 


*Column 1 adjustments are to origins of OCG men and destinations of the total‘, 


civilian labor force in 1960. 
destinations of OCG men. 


First, a caution. If the occupations available 
to women were the same as those available to 
men, we might have different women in the 
labor force than we do. Such a change might 
reasonably alter the characteristics of the 
female occupational mobility matrix—possibly 
to be more like that of men. Second, to the 
extent that male mobility patterns have de- 
fined the expected life chances of a person 
starting in any particular origin (for men have 
made up the majority—a presently declining 
one—of the labor force), women workers are 
more likely than men to hold occupational 
statuses inconsistent with their social origins. 
This kind of status inconsistency is rather 
different from DeJong’s asserted inconsis- 
tency between work and womanhood—an 
inconsistency we find difficult to recognize 
when almost half of adult women work. We 
suggest that the value of status inconsistency 
as a concept is that it explains the labor force 
behavior of women by their more frequent 
location in jobs-in which they do not share 
the social background of their peers to the 
extent men share backgrounds with theirs. 


Column 2 adjustments are to both origins and 


SUMMARY 


We have tried to criticize and rework the 
analysis of DeJong, Brawer and Robin in‘a 
way which speaks to their explicit concerns 
rather than to some others. We find their 
conclusion of similar patterns of male and 
female occupational mobility in the United. 
States to be an overstatement. Realizing that 
how much similarity is “similar” may be 
markedly different to two observers, we have 
pointed to a second kind of female mobility, 
mobility from father’s to husband’s occupa- 
tion, which is more similar to male patterns of 
intergeneérational movement. 

In adjusting all marginals to the same 
standard “frequencies,” we have ignored any 
extent to which men or women -may be 
favored or disfavored in particular occupation- 
al categories (just as DeJong and his colleagues 
sought to do). We have treated both sexes as if 
they have the same distribution of occupa- 
tions. Professor Rogoff Ramy, in’her ex- 
change with DeJong et al. in these pages, 
urged the use of the male occupational distri 
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bution to define the expected distribution of 
females. The crucial element of her argument 
was the same expected distribution should be 
used for both sexes. Our analysis is responsive 
to this concern. We have not asked, nor 
propose to answer, how equal are opportun- 
ities of men and women for occupational 
achievement. We do not see analyses of 
mobility matrices as a particularly fruitful 
path to an answer to this question. 

By limiting ourselves to analysis of 9 by 9 
mobility matrices, we have ignored the differ- 
entials in occupational incumbency within 
major-occupational groups. These differentials 
are substantial. For example, while 42 per 
cent of male professionals are in occupations 
with S.E.S. scores greater than 80, only 6.5 
per cent of female professionals are (U. S. 
Census, Table 1). While 47 per cent of 
salesmen are in occupations with S.E.S. scores 
over 60, only 9 per cent of saleswomen are. In 
lower major occupational groups, women are 
found in slightly higher S.E.S. positions than 
men; ¢.g., 34 per cent of female laborers hold 
occupations with S.E.S. scores of 10 or over, 
while only 23 per cent of male laborers do. 

These discrepancies provide a persuasive 
argument against the continued use of major 
occupational categories for the comparison of 
male and female mobility. For whatever meth- 
ods are used to manipulate the data—mobility 
ratios, marginal adjustments, transition 
matrices~all assume that major categories 
include the same variety of occupations for 
the two populations. 
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This paper explores the applicability of a recently developed path model of the process of 
educational and early occupational attainment to a longitudinal study of a national sample 
of black and white males. The model that explains the white data does not explain the 
black, Ten major departures of the black data from the results expected on the basis of 
studies of whites are noted. It is concluded that these racial differences reflect the 
existence of two different ideal-typical systems of mobility in America. The implications | 
of this distinction are observed in the operation of social-structural and social-psychologi- 


cal yariables. 


he process of occupational attainment 

is of central interest to students of 

social mobility and stratification in the 
United States. In recent years that interest 
has been expressed in the construction of 
paradigmatic models (cf. Kuhn, 1970) of 
the mobility process that relate both so- 
cial-structural and social-psychological vari- 
ables to the attainment of occupational 
status (Duncan, 1966; Blau and Duncan, 
1967; Duncan et al., 1968a, 1968b; Sewell 
et al., 1969, 1970; Featherman, 1972). The 
present report elaborates and extends previ- 
ous studies of the mobility process among 
young males by comparing the mobility 
process among segments of the black and 
white male populations of the United 
States. 

Models of the mobility process typically 
begin with indices of origin position in the 
stratification system and indices of mental 
ability. These are then related to interven- 
ing social-psychological variables such as 
aspiration or ambition, personality, school 
performance, and significant others’ influ- 
ence. Lastly, the effect of all of ‘these 
influences on educational and occupational 
attainment is considered. The resulting 
model expresses a plausible causal argument 


t Thanks are extended to Otis Dudley Duncan, 
Alan C. Kerckhoff and Michal Ornstein for their 
criticism of earlier versions of this paper. 


of how people of differing mental ability, 
beginning at one level in the system, are 
socialized such that they attain a subse- 
quent occupational position. The present 
study accepts this basic logic, which is 
based on the concept of the sócioeconomic 
life cycle (cf. Blau and Duncan, 1967) and 
its socialization process. . 

This logic underlies many theoretical and 
empirical studies. The thinking represented 
in them is usually understood to apply to 
“a general process that is pervasive through- 
out society. It presumes that standardized 
achievement norms have diffused through- 
out the society” (Sewell et -al., 1970: 
1016). The present work seeks to deter- 
mine the applicability of such a model to-a 
segment of the black population of the . 
United States. The fact that race is a 
highly salient ascribed factor in the society 
suggests that a model based on the assump- 
tion of achievement norms may not be. 
appropriate to blacks. Much work (Blau 
and Duncan, 1967; Duncan 1968; Duncan 
et al., 1968a; Duncan, 1969; Siegel, 1965, . 
1970; Williams, 1968; Winsborough, 1967) 
has shown both that race limits the amount 
of a boy’s mobility and that the relations 
between certain variables in the model 
differ by race.: Specifically, it appears that 
among blacks, origin socioeconomic position — 
is less closely related to other variables 
than among whites. In addition, it appears 
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. that the socialization of blacks differs from 
_that of whites in form and content (cf. 
Whiteman and Deutsch, 1968; Proshanski 
and Newton, 1968). However, no social- 
psychological -model published to date has 
been based on the black population cf the 
United States. These considerations raise 
sufficient doubt of the general applicability 
of previous models to warrant separate 
analyses of data from blacks and whites. 


THE MODEL 


, Briefly, it is suggested that significant 
others, such. as parents and peers, relate to 
a boy on the basis of their perception of 
his mental ability and his (and their) origin 
position in the stratification system. Mental 
ability, however, is a differentiated attri- 
bute. Intelligence and creativity, for exam- 
` ple, represent two relatively independent 
mental domains (cf. Wallach and Kogan, 
- 1965; Getzels‘and Jackson, 1962) that may 
- differ in their relevance to the socialization 
- and mobility processes (cf. Wallach and 
Kogan, 1965:77, 244; Torrance, 1965:16-21 
and Chapter 4; Goodman, 1960). This 
possibility is founded on the fact that the 
educational system primarily transmits a 
stock of knowledge, belief, and attitudes to 
‘a generation of neophytes. Intelligence may 
be seen as the ability to internalize such 
- symbolic material. From the perspective of 
the socializing agents, hawever, creative 
responses of the neophytes represent devi- 
‘ance and hence would not be positively 
sanctioned. Porter (1971, 1973) has found 
- that, among whites, creativity had no direct 
effect on ambition and school grades, but 
. it had a small negative effect on educa- 
_ tional attainment. 
© The primary function of significant 
others is to socialize youth into a particular 
taken-for-granted sociocultural reality. Such 
socialization is global in nature, but is 
_ made visible. through the manifestation of 
particular attitudes, goals, and personality 
attributes in social interaction. Stratification 
may be approached as the study of the 
interrelation of multiple social realities 
(Schutz, 1945) in a hierarchy of dominance 
and legitimacy (cf. Holzner, 1972:86-120). 
Thus, at particular socioeconomic levels and 
among particular social groups, certain 
views of self and the world ar2 more 
legitimate than others, and certain personal- 
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ity types are more acceptable than others. 
In turn, these socialized aspects of the boy 
infiuence his educational and occupational 
attainment. 

In general, one will be more readily 
accepted by others at school or at work in 
the measure that kis taken-for-granted 
wcrld and personality are congruent with 
theirs. The present study employs an index 
of the degree to which boys project a 
self-concept valued by middle-class persons. 
Conformity to such a self-concept will 
directly affect both educational and occupa- 
tional attainment, and will be directly 
affected by significant others (cf. Kohn, 
1969). Consequently, the major influence 
of parents and peers on educational and 
occupational attainment is expected to be 
indirect. 

In addition, educational and occupational 
position is affected by the ambition, aspira- 
tions and intentions of boys (Sewell et al., 
1970; Duncan et al., 1968a). The ambition 
evidenced by a youth theoretically explains 
a boy’s motivation, given certain capacities 
to achieve and a certain visible personality. 
The view of the present study is that 
ambition is directly affected by origin 
position and intelligence, in addition to 
significant others’ influence and possibly 
conformity. Briefly, the grounds for these 
expectations are as follows. Origin position 
indicates the general style of life in which 
aspirations are formed. Ambition is an 
expression of one’s sense of the possible 
and of the necessary, and both are formed 
in a particular socioeconomic milieu. Intelli- 
gence is in part an index of one’s ability to 
symbolically transcend the limitations of 
origin position. Thus, more intelligent boys 
can presumably more easily gain knowledge 
both of levels of occupation considerably 
removed from their origins, and of the 
means to attain them. Significant others 
can influence the boy’s ambition both by 
their verbal statements .and by the style 
and direction of their own lives. 

Ambition, as a form of motivation, is, in 
turn, expected to have direct effects on 
school grades, educational attainment and 
destination position in an achievement-based 
system (cf. Lipset and Bendix, 1959; 
Turner, 1964). It suggests something of the 
kind of life which a boy, beginning at a 
given origin, possessing certain relevant , 
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abilities, being a certain kind a person, 
and being associated with certain other 
persons who share in forming him and his 
world, intends and desires to live. 

Personality is herein viewed as the 
socialized consequent of one’s interaction 
with significant others. It helps determine 
one’s behavior in the world, with special 
emphasis on the school and work worlds. It 
is assumed that personality development 
and structure are hierarchically organized 
such that those components which emerge 
earlier tend to dominate those which 
‘emerge later. Conformity and ambition 
exemplify this point. Conformity is a 
central aspect of one’s self-concept. Ambi- 
tion is probably somewhat less dominant, 
later developing, more subject to change, 
and more confined in focus. In this respect, 
the present work follows Turner’s 
(1964:143) suggestion that “the problems 
of identity...appear to be prior to the 
decisions regarding ... occupation ....” The 
ground for regarding conformity as.causally 
prior to ambition is that to be ambitious is 
a part of the conventional middle-class view 
of reality, a view which the conformity 
measure appears to tap. Thus to hold to 
this view would presumably encourage a 
boy both to aspire to an occupational level 
where it would be honored and to believe 
in the reasonableness of such aspiration. 
This is not to imply either that the relation 
of the two is strictly deterministic, for one 
can be ambitious without embracing the 
more general conventional perspective and 
vice versa (cf. Merton, 1957, Chapters 4 
and 5), or that some reciprocal causation 
may not operate here. 

The present research then, hypothesizes 
that personality is relevant to mobility 
because: 1) personality includes motivation- 
al concepts such as “needs,” “motives” and 
“aspirations,” which help explain the kind 
of action engaged in by a person, and 2) it 
includes concepts such as “character” and 
“self-concept,” which help explain a per- 
son’s acceptability into a role, given his 
motivation and ability to perform its du- 
ties. 

Two aspects of formal socialization ex- 
periences are of interest here, in addition 
to the above informal ones. They are: first, 
high school grades (as an index of qualita- 
tive school performance) and, second, the 
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number of years of education completed 
(as a ‘quantitative index of educational 


. attainment). Perhaps the most immediate 


relevance of formal socialization in the 
education system to subsequent occupation- 
al attainment derives from the common 
practice of restricting access to particular 
jobs to persons who have completed the 
education considered necessary or appropri- 
ate. These practices and judgments may be 
understood by reference to Parsons’ (1953) 
suggestion that the rank position of a role 
reflects the relation of that role to the , 
society’s dominant values. The school sys- 
tem articulates and inculcates those values. 
Restricting job access by level of education 
assumes a particular degree of familiarity 
with and acceptance of relevant skills, 
attitudes and values. This is especially true 
when grades, signifying the degree to which 
the socialization message has been internal- 
ized, are used to condition the amount of . 
education received. 

Grades symbolize more than academic 
competence. They measure in some way. 
the degree to which a pupil has performed 
an academic task as expected or desired. 
Accordingly, they will be directly affected 
by intelligence. But grades are produced by 
the behavior of teachers, not pupils. A 
pupil obtains a particular grade by so 
comporting himself as to influence the 
grading behavior of a teacher. Teachers, 
both as (usually) middle-class persons and 
agents of the school system’ and society, 
usually respond to more than their pupils’ 
performance in a subject matter; they also 
respond to the degree to which the: pupil 
evidences internalization of the total mes- 
sage of socialization. Thus, grades will be 
directly affected by both the kind of 
person a pupil is (as indexed by personali- 
ty) and his academic performance.? 


? Presumably a kind of awareness of.this meaning 
of schools and grades has led some writers, e.g., 
Havighurst and Neugarten (1957:84-5) to expect 
that grades would be assigned partly on the basis of 
origin position. The present perspective, however, . 
leads to a different expectation; namely that grades 
will be assigned partly on the basis of pupils’ 
personality attributes, as intervening, variables 
between origin position and grades. The point is that 
socialization produces persons, and the origin 
position of those persons is of only incidental 
concern to socializing institutions and their function- 
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Educational attainment, lastly, 
have a stronger direct effect on destination 
position than all other variables combined 
‘(cf. Sewell et al., 1970; Duncan et al., 
1968a). As discussed above, this effect is 
due to practical considerations (e.g., that 
many occupations have educational pre- 
requisites) and theoretical ones (e.g., that 
educational ‘systems certify persons as ade- 
quately socialized in intellect and personali- 
ty. : 


METHOD 


Data for the model were first collected 
in 1960 from grade 12 males in a stratified 
random sample of American high schools. 
That study, known as PROJECT TALENT 
(Flanagan et al., 1964), contained an origi- 
nal cohort of 38,756 grade 12 males, A 
mail follow-up of the respondents conduc- 
ted in “1965, five years after grade 12, 
reached 40.6 per cent of the original 
sample (Lohnes, 1966). The present work is 
based on the 14,891 white and 435 black 
respondents to the follow-up question- 
naire. 

The design of the TALENT sample has 
three qualities that limit its generalizability: 
1) it excludes persons who did not reach 
grade 12, 2) the distributions of most 
variables of interest in the follow-up sample 
are truncated due to sample attrition, 
- despite the attempted correction for this 
factor, and 3) the five-year interval Letween 
study panels was not sufficient to permit 
some respondents pursuing higher education 
to complete their studies and take a job. 
The , last factor compounds the truncation 
mentioned in 2),4 

Comparison of the TALENT data (Table 
1) with those of other, roughly comparable 
studies (Blau and Duncan, 1967; Feather- 
man, 1972; Sewell et al., 1970) reveals that 
the TALENT correlations are generally 


aries. Thus, origin position will probably have no 
direct effect on grades. 

= `The data obtained from TALENT included a 
correction for attrition bias based on a random 
sample of five per cent of the non-responders to the 
follow-up questionnaire, who were subjected to an 
intensive series of mailings, telephone calls and 
interviews (cf. Flanagan et al., 1966). 

- *A detailed analysis of the quality of the 
TALENT ‘data as compared with other data sets may 
bs seen in Porter (1971). 
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lcwer than previously published figures, as 
the design of. the study would suggest. The 
depression of values tends to be of the 
same magnitude throughout the matrix, 
except for coefficients involving school 
grades which seem more depressed than 
others. In general, the relation among 
variables in the TALENT data is similar to, 
but looser than, that found in other 
roughly comparable data sets. 

Ten measured variables are used in the 
present study. They are defined as follows: 

1. Origin socioeconomic status (SES) is 
the Duncan (1961) socioeconomic status 
index of the occupation of the head of the 
household in which a- boy lived in grade 
12. 

2. Creativity was measured in the 
TALENT study by twenty multiple choice 
items. Each required that a technological 
problem be solved by adapting an existing 
item of material culture to make it func- 
tion in a new context or in a new way to 
produce a desired result. In content the 


„measure most closely resembles the stan- 


dard “unusual uses” creativity test (Getzels 
and Jackson, 1962; Piers et al., 1960; 
Christensen et al., 1957). However, it is less 
independent of intelligence than are the 
“unusual uses” tests. These measures, in 
turn, usually produce correlations with 
intelligence that are higher than those one 
would theoretically cesire, given the con- 
cepts of creativity as a function indepen- 
dent of intelligence (cf. Wallach and Kogan, 
1965). 

The TALENT measure departs from that 
concept of creativity by requiring that a 
“correct” answer be selected from several 
possibilities. Hence, it taps convergent and 
divergent domains of cognitive function. 
The TALENT data set is the only one 
known to include a purported measure of 
creativity along with socialization and mo- 
bility variables. Consequently, the measure 
is used to attempt to assay the differing 
roles it and intelligence play in the mobili- 
ty and socialization processes. Clearly, how- 
ever, the results obtained can be, at best, 
suggestive.“ 


*The fact that the measure shares variance with 
intelligence makes it unsuited as a unique indicator 
of creativity. In the pzesent case, however, both 
creativity and intelligence are used as independent 
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Table 1, 
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Variable 
Name and 
Number 1 2 3 4 


~ 1.Household 
Head's 


Occupatio 204 


2.Creativit „092% .627 


3.Intelli- 


gence 106 .640 


4,Signifi- 
cant 
Others In- 


fluence .083* .297 .362 


§.Conformit .037* .184 ~250 


A.Ambition*®*4) ,112 105 2295 


6 .Occupa- 
tional As- 
piration .066* 087% 224 

7 .Occupa 
tional Ex- 
pectation .119 


.086* .190 


8. Grades .054* 013% .057* 
9 ,Educa- 
tional 
Attainment| .113 .363 .491 
10 .0ccupa- 
tional 
Attainment! .136 


290 579 


Mean 
White 
Black 


36.44 
1.80 


11.18 
6.32 


202.11 5.87 
130.52 .4,94 


Standard 
Deviation 
White 
Black 


3.21 4.10 
17.25 3.76 


46.62 1.19 
58.48 1.12 


*Coefficient not significant at the .05 


**Ambition is an unmeasured construct as 


3. Intelligence (IQ) is a composite score 
created by the TALENT staff from several 
academic aptitude instruments. 

4. Significant others’ influence (SOI) is 
the average of the boy’s responses to the 


variables in multiple regression analysis. Consequent- 
ly, the separate effect of each of the two on a 
dependent variable is not attributable to its 
correlation with the other. 





- Variable Number 


2987 


070% 


„065% 
-0325 


. 237 


care 


zero Order Correlations, Means and Standard Deviations for Whites 
(above the diagonal) and Blacks (below the diagonal) : 


#4 


TT a TE e ae Ss a m a 


5 ARK 6 .7 8 9 10 
111 .260 .209 .244 .122 .303 .197 
.148 .261 .214 .233 .226 .307 .231 
.169 .390 .323 .353 .341 .516 .337 
t 
.292 .365 .302 .342 .280 .391 268 
.204 .171 .184 .282 .231 .171 
231 '821 .918 .298 .417 .322 
178 .794 754.237 .337  .262 
.202 .850 .675 .... .283 .389 .298 
.207 .228 .155 .219 .377 .236 
314 .302 .253 .244 .149 489 
.037*.173 .134 .151 .134 .613 
49.04 ... 64.29 62.27 2.29 6.24 46.45 
46.46 ... 62.25 60.58 2.30 5.07 32.09 
24.72 ... 24.29 24.86 0.69 0.79 22.32 
21.58 24.84 25.07 0.64 0.81 20.75 
level. 


explained in the text. 


questions: “How much education do your 
parents or guardians want you to have?” 
and “How much education are most of 
your friends planning to obtain?” The 
responses were coded into the standard 
Census education categories (cf. Blau and 
Duncan, 1967). 

5. Conformity is a factor score derived 
by Lohnes (1966) from ten TALENT 
personality scales. Lohnes (1966:5.17) de- 
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scribes the conformity measure as an index 
of: 


. ithe extent to which the adolescent 
subscribes to the middle-class mores of 
. our society. That is, a high score on the 
factor seems to depend on a willingness 
of the young person to project a 
self-concept that is aligned with a stereo- 
‘type of a solid middle-class American 
youth. It is noteworthy that impulsive- 
ness is the only indicator that does not 
have a meaningful loading on the factor, 
and it is the only indicator not strongly 
approved of by middle-class Americans. 


The author hopes that’ reflection will 
convince the reader that willingness to 
‘give at least lip service to the stereotype 
involved is a very basic requirement for 
many versions of success in our society, 
so that a measure of such willingness to 
conform can be a very useful predictor 
of educational and vocational place- 
ments.... 


- The analytic utility of the conformity 


factor will be more fully explored in the’ 
data analysis below. 

As used here, the term conformity refers 
to the conception of oneself in terms of a 
series of attributes positively valued by 
middle-class persons. It includes a fondness 


‘for sociability, avoidance of hurting others’ 


feelings or expressing one’s own affect, 


' maintenance of self-control, and a certain 


‘ordered: directness of one’s activities. To be 


so characterized implies that one readily 


. but superficially interacts with others and 


has few ddubts about his goals or how to 
achieve them. Such a person appears happy 
to be an instrument of convention. 

6. Occupational aspiration is the Duncan 
(1961) socioeconomic index of the occupa- 
tion the boy indicated he would “‘most like 
to enter.” 

7. Occupational expectation is the Dun- 
can (1961) socioeconomic index of the 
occupation the boy indicated he would 
“expect to make [his] career.” 

8. School grades is the average of self- 
reported high school grades in five academ- 
ic subjects. 

9. Educational attainment .is the highest 
level of education reported by the youth 
five years after grade 12. It is coded on 
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the same metric used for. significant others’ 
influence. HE 

10. Occupational attainment is the 
Duncan (1961) sociceconomic index of the 
occupation held by tke youth five years 
atter grade 12. 


RESULTS . 


Table 1 presents the data on which the 
following analyses are based. While many 
racial differences are apparent in these data, 
no consistent interpretation of them is 
possible without an explicit model of the 
ralations among the ten measured variables 
of interest. The resu.ts of applying the 
above conceptual model to the TALENT 
data for whites are shown in Figure 1, and 
have been discussed in detail in earlier 
reports (Porter, 1971, 1973). Figure 2 sets 
forth the results for blacks. The present 
report will discuss the black data and their 
relation to the analogous white results. 

Beginning at the left of the model, it 
can be seen that for both groups intelli- 
gence is the most important antecedent of 
SOI. Among blacks, however, the pattern 
of secondary effects & the reverse of the 
white pattern, with creativity being of 
slight importance and SES origin having no 
significant effect.” Thus it appears that, 
among blacks, significant others encourage a 
boy’s educational actwity roughly in pro- 
portion to his menta. ability but without 
reference to origin position in the stratifica- 
tion system. 


The present work does not seek to compare 
mean achievement levels ty race, rather it compares 
the form of the process o7 mobility obtaining in the 
two populations. 


7 All path coefficients <n this report are at least 
twice the magnitude of their standard errors. Given 
the large difference in sample sizes as between whites 
and blacks, the standard errors are rather different; 
.OS for blacks and .009 for whites. All differences 
between coefficients meationed in the text are 
significant at the .05 leve. When the comparison is 
between a particular white and black coefficient, the 
white value is treated as a population value; and the 
test is whether the black velue could have come from 
that population (cf. Blalock, 1960:Section 18.1). 
When the two models are treated as a whole and 
compared in the discussion below, only coefficients 
greater than .10 are coniidered; thus many white 
values which are statistica_ly significant but substan- 
tively trivial are ignored. 

Table 2 presents the rezression coefficients for all 
paths shown in Figures 1 and 2. ' 


> 
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Among both blacks and whites, conformi- 
ity is most affected by SOI. This reinforces 
` the expectation that significant others have 
an important socializing effect on the 
self-concept of boys; namely, that they 
acquire a conventional view of themselves 
and. present a conventional face to others. 
This likelihood is enhanced by the boy’s 
intelligence. In fact, intelligent black boys 
tend to exhibit such an image with or 
without encouragement. Intelligent white 
boys, however, tend to conform if en- 
couraged but not simply by virtue of their 
‘ intelligence. The data further suggest this 


` process of self-building occurs for all origin 


positions. That is, if significant others relate 
to a boy conventionally, he tends to 
develop a conforming self-concept indepen- 
dent of his origin position. Furthermore, 
‘significant others influence a boy to con- 
form far more because of his brightness 
than his origin position. 

As for the second: personality variable, 
ambition, Table 1 reveals that among blacks 
the relations of SOI to aspiration and 
expectation are nonsignificant. This finding 
immediately suggests that the model used 
for the white data, where this is not the 
case, must be altered. The procedures and 
assumption employed in Figure 2 are 
analogous to those used in Figure 1.° 

Hence, for blacks in contrast to whites, 
' ambition does not effect expectations more 
strongly than aspirations. This result may 
suggest that sociocultural achievement 
norms are not as distinct from personal 
expectations for blacks as they are for 
whites. In fact, the relatively important 
effect of conformity as an antecedent of 
black ambition reinforces this interpreta- 
tion. It suggests that for blacks, being 
ambitious is partly a matter of conforming 
to (white) middle-class conceptions of self. 
One must not overdraw this effect, how- 
ever, for the effect of conformity is 
‘subordinate in importance to that of intelli- 
gence. In both the white and black models, 
then, the dominant effect on ambition is 
intelligence. 


* Detailed discussions of the construction of this 
part of the model are presented in Porter (1971, 
1973). The only structural difference between this 
_ aspect of the two models is the inclusion of Pa» and 
the deletion of Pag in the black model. 
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That ambition is totally unassociated 
with the influence of significant others in 
the black data is remarkable. This may be 
contrasted with the white results where SOI 
has relatively equal effects on ambition and 
conformity. Apparently the effect of the 
‘socialization message is restricted to con- 
formity among blacks. Perhaps the signifi- 
cant others of black boys do not wish 
them to achieve conventional goals, or 
perhaps they cannot influence them in this 
direction. It is here suggested that both 
alternatives may be operating. While the 
slightly lower levels of black aspiration and 
expectation in Table 1 may be explained 
by the lower educational levels wished for 
them by parents and peers, that does not 
explain why those blacks whose significant 
others do wish higher levels of education 
for them do not have a higher level of 
ambition than those whose significant 
others do not. To understand this result 
requires recourse to three interrelated as- 
pects of the black model: 1) the depen- 
dence of black ambition on conformity, 2) 
the relatively equal effects of ambition on 
aspiration and expectation, and 3) the 
relatively large value of the residual path 
Pa, associated with ambition. These sug- 
gest, respectively, that (relative to whites) 
the ambition of blacks is; 1) a result of 
their conformity to white middle-class 
norms, 2) undifferentiated with respect to 
sociocultural and personal goals, and 3) due 
to influences other than those included in 
the model, perhaps, e.g., those same socio- 
cultural goals as expressed in the school 
and the media. 

In addition to the effects of intelligence 
and conformity on black ambition, there 
are two minor ones. Origin status has a 
weak positive effect and creativity a weak 
negative one. Thes2 are both as one would 
expect, but the iriverse relation of ambition 
and creativity may not be reliable due to 
the relatively high correlation of intelligence 
with creativity. Given the comparatively 
strong dependence of ambition on con- 
formity among blacks, further research 
could well show a reliable negative effect 
of creativity on their ambition. It is 
difficult to see how a person could both be 
creative and hold the concept of self 
implied in the conformity variable. ` 

With respect to the school experience of 
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Table 2.. 


a i vi 


Independent Variable 
Name and Number 


ah ae sree rere meres pail Sn meae a — = 


Dependent Variable Number 


y 


é 


Regression Cocfficients* and Coefficients of Determination 


<r e r a r ere pneg pom ni — aam 





4 5 7 A 8 9 10 
Household Head's (.122) DaD 
Occupation .008 030 »128 003 021 
Creativity { .033) (-.708) e o 
.020 ~295 -.010. .196 
Intelligence (.006) (.040) (.122) (.006) (.043) 
008 .016 „133 .003 006 .028 
Significant Others (5.838) 
Influence 5.380 4,215 .050 084 
Conformity (.206) (.005) (.007) (-.176) 
083 005 .002 037 
Ambition** (.815) (.881) (.005) (.005) 
; 831 95] 004 005 108 
Grades ' 183 
. Educational (15.626) 
Attainment 10.849 
Coefficient of (. ee (.133) (.630) (.723) (.111) (.057) (.305) (.415) 
Determination 172 .092 .674 843 aya | 195 384 293 


*Main entries are for whites (Figure 1), parentheses enclose black entries: 


(Figure 2). 


**#Ambition is an unmeasured construct as explained in the text. 


the youths, the determinants of school 
grades in the model differ by race. Only 
conformity and ambition have direct effects 
on black grades. Furthermore, the relative 
magnitudes of the effects of conformity 
and ambition on grades tend to be reversed 
in the two samples, with ambition being 
larger for blacks and conformity larger for 
whites. Strikingly absent from the black 
model are two paths which both the white 
data and previous theoretical work led one 
to expect: 1) Pg3, the effect of intelligence 
on school grades, and 2) Pg4, the effect of 
SOI on school grades. Furthermore, black 
grades, in contrast to white, have no direct 
relevance to educational or occupational 
attainment. It is suggested that this irrele- 
vance of grades explains their independence 
from intelligence and SOI. The grades of 
blacks are often discounted due to the 
perceived academic inferiority of black 
secondary schools to white ones. Thus the 
grades of blacks tend to be of less value 


than whites’, 
the respondents. In addition, except as 
grades are required to secure high school 
graduation, they are of little relevance to 


and may be so perceived by 


a 
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securing a job after high school. Since the | 


great bulk of black pupils do not continue 
their educations beyond high school, they 
have little reason to be more than minimal- 
ly concerned with grades. 

Consequently, inasmuch as they are ex- 
plained in the model, blacks’ grades are a 
function of personality. In contrast, whites’ 


grages are a joint function of intelligence | 


and personality, with the combined effect . 
of the two personality measures being. 


slightly more important than intelligence. It 
would appear that the official sanctions of 
the school system operate primarily with 
reference to the visible being of the pupil, 
and only secondarily, and on the condition 
that he is white, with reference to academ- 
ic ability. 


The educational attainment of “both 


- 
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_ returns 


blacks and whites, however, is strongly 
affected by intelligence. In addition, the 
personality variables have important secon- 
dary effects which tend to be reversed in 


the two models. For blacks, educational 


attainment tends to be more affected by 
conformity -than by ambition; while the 
opposite. is true among whites. Further- 
more, for both blacks and whites the role 
of the personality variables is reversed as 
between quantity and quality of education. 


. Thus black grades tend to result more from 


ambition than conformity, while black edu- 
cational attainment tends to result more 
from conformity than ambition. 
Occupational attainment for both groups 
is more strongly affected by education than 
by .any other variable in the model. Note 
that the TALENT data depart from previ- 
ous studies of ‘the relation of education to 


‘occupation among blacks. Previous research 


has found a weaker gross association of the 
two than is implied in r 49 = .613, and 
has reported this figure as smaller for 
blacks than for whites, especially for high 


‘school graduates (cf. Blau and Duncan, 
1969). The portion 


1967:208-13; Duncan, 
of this racial difference remaining after 
removing the effect of other relevant vari- 
ables is usually attributed to racial discrimi- 
nation which denies blacks occupational 
on educational investment pro- 
portionate to those realized by whites (cf. 
Lieberson and Fuguitt, 1967). Comparing 
Figures 1 and 2 with respect to occupation, 


` the same departure from past results may 


be noted in the fact: that the black residual 
(P10,x) is lower than the white, with the 
amounts of variation accounted for being 


'42 per cent and 29 per cent respectively 


(cf. Table 2).? That black occupational 


°A potentially confusing complication of Figure 
2 concerns the residual correlations r,y and rx], both 
of which are statistically significant (P<.005). 
Ordinarily in path models residual correlations are 
produced by deleting a significant direct effect, 
which results in a relatively large discrepancy 
between the variables linked by the deleted path. 


‘But that discrepancy (A) is only one component (the 


‘numerator) of the residual correlation. The denomi- 
nator is the product of the residual paths. In 
mobility models of the present type, the value of 
residuals is typically high, such that the denominator 
approximates unity and the only significant source 
of variation in the value of the residual correlation is 


the value of A. In the case at hand, however, even 
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position is more determined than white is 
perhaps to be expected, given the meaning 
of the terms racism and discrimination. 
Nevertheless, the high degree of determina- 
tion of black occupational position in 
Figure 2 cannot be attributed to discrimina- ` 
tion in the ordinary use of that term; 
rather it is due to the apparent fact that 
black occupational position is so strongly 
linked to education. This fact implies that 
the locus of discrimination against black 
youths is not in the relation of education 
to occupation, but in the determinants of 
amount of education. 

A second interesting feature of Figure 2 
is the direct negative effect of conformity 
on black occupation, which is of the same 
order of magnitude as its positive effects 
on ambition, grades and education. The 
total effect of conformity on black destina- 
tion position is nil, as indicated by r105 = 
.037. The direct negative influence is neu- 
tralized by the indirect: positive effect 
mediated by education. It would appear 
that, for blacks, attitudinal conformity to 
white middle-class norms is not rewarded in 


‘terms of SES the way it is rewarded in the 


educational system. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


A pervasive influence on the entire 
mobility process is that of intelligence. 
With the exception of black grades, intelli- 
gence directly affects every dependent vari- 
able in both models. This result implies 
that Duncan’s (19684) suggestion that intel- 
ligence be regarded as a direct measure of 
ability to perform occupational roles is a 
helpful one, but that the primary abilities 
indexed by intelligence are educational, not 
occupational in nature. That is, intelligence 
appears to reflect one’s ability to acquire 
formal education, and formal education 
develops and focusses intelligence such that 
it is manifested in occupationally valued 
skills and attitudes, and in the institutional 
certification thereof. While intelligence 
directly affects destination position, that 
effect is much smaller than the impact of 
intelligence on educational, attainment. The 


though neither Pj, nor Pi, o,: approach signifi- 

cance, the resulting A values are sufficiently inflated 
by the appropriate denominators that the values of 
both rxy and r,; become significant. 
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bulk of the association of intelligence and 
destination is mediated by education. 

Some- concluding remarks on the role of 
the creativity measure are perhaps in order. 
The observed effects of the measure on 
other variables are generally in accord with, 
although weaker than, the expected ones. 
The small positive effect of creativity on 
white conformity, however was not ex- 
pected. The creativity measure, then, may 
have tapped elements of its theoretical 
domain despite its correlation with the IQ 
measure. Perhaps the effect of including 
these two related measures in the analyses 
was to allocate to intelligence the variance 
they shared. Substantively, of course, the 
effects of creativity are unimportant. Had 
the data included a better creativity mea- 
sure, however, that might not have been 
the case. As it stands, the data tend to 


confirm the view that creativity has a' 


direct negative effect on white educational 
attainment, and that significant others try 
to encourage the educational careers of 
creative boys more than non-creative ones. 
Ironically, parents and friends of creative 
blacks do this by encouraging them to 
become conventional. In general, these re- 
sults suggest that creativity has some rele- 
vance to socialization and mobility worth 
examining through future research. 

The effects of intelligence and creativity 
ought’ not, however, to. divert attention 
from the most important single factor in 
this study: race. For every dependent vari- 
able considered, not only the magnitude of 
the effect of particular antecedents but the 
general pattern of relations, differs signifi- 
cantly by. race. Each of the major expected 
effects was observed in the white data and, 
with the exception of the relation of 
creativity to significant others, had a coeffi- 
cient of .10 or greater. For blacks, how- 
ever, seven expected paths (P41, Po4, Pag, 
Pg3, Pioa, Por and Pog) were significant- 
ly below the white value (and were them- 
selves insignificant); while two unexpected 


effects were observed in the black data. 


(Pro, 5 and Pas). The high value of Pio 9 
among blacks is also unexpected. There are, 
then, at least ten departures of the black 
data from the result expected on the basis 
of this and previous studies of whites. Thus 
it is these racial differences that require 
explanation. A cogent explanation of the 


. 
A 


black data would yery likely also, inform 
the ‘white. The two races coexist in. a larger 
social system. The results for blacks ‘and 
whites and their relation can best be 
understood in relation to that larger sys- 
tem. 

For many years blacks have been ex- 
cluded from all but the margins of Ameri- 


can life. Social status among blacks could . 


not have been based on occupation to the 
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degree it was for whites. This historical fact ` 


is probably at the root of the low 
correlation between origin position and 
other characteristics and behaviors of 
blacks. It accounts for the. absence of an 
effect of origin position on significant 
others’ influence (P,,)- 


During the period of the TALENT study | 


(1960-1965), however, great efforts’ were 
made to alter this fact of history.’ The 
TALENT data are the first to report on 
the relation of education and occupation 
during and after these efforts. The above 
analysis doés not show whether the data 
reflect real change in the society. Future 


mobility research must speak to this issue. | 


The ten observed racial differences are 
not piece-meal but patterned and under- 
standable if examined in the light of 
Turner’s (1960) distinction between two 
ideal-typical systems of social mobility. 
Briefly, Turner 
two modes of mobility: 1) “contest” mo- 
bility, where “.. 
an open contest and is taken by the 


(1960:856) distinguishes . 


“y . 


. elite status is the prize in | 


aspirant’s own effort,” and 2) “sponsored” — 


mobility, where “...elite recruits are 
chosen by the established elite or their 
agents, and elite status is given on the- basis 


of some criterion of supposed merit ‘and’ 
cannot be taken by any amount of eftort — 


or strategy.” Clearly, middle-class whites 
are, relative to blacks, an elite in American 
society. Until quite recently discrimination 
was so complete that there was no contest 
between whites and blacks.}® 

The American system of stratification 


and mobility has caused black mobility to ` 


approximate Turner’s sponsored mobility. It 
can, of course, only be an approximation, 
for as Turner suggests the dominant institu- 


1°This internal situation does not, of course, 
deny the appropriateness of Turner's characteriza- 
tion of the American system as a contest system 
relative to the sponsored system of England. 
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tional structures of American society reflect 
the contest norm. This is especially true of 
the education system. Nevertheless, the 
‘above results reflect four dimensions that 
differentiate educational systems in the two 
mobility types. Turner suggests (1960:862) 
that in a sponsored system one would 
observe: 1) “...a closer correlation of 
school success with measured intelligence 
and 2) a lesser correlation between school 
success and family background...” and 
that 3) “...obstacles for persons not so 
selected of [sic] ‘making the grade’ on 
the basis of their own initiative or enter- 
prise are probably... greater.” He also 
suggests (1960:857) that 4) in a system of 
sponsored mobility “...the elite or their 
agents ... choose individuals for elite status 
who have the appropriate qualities,” and 
that included among such qualities are elite 
attitudes. 

These four theoretical distinctions be- 
tween sponsored and contest mobility are 
observable as four of the racial differences 
noted in the present study. First, the 
relative effect (P53) of intelligence on 
educational attainment (Tumer’s “school 
success”) tends to be higher for blacks than 
for whites, although this difference is not 
reflected in the correlation or regression 
coefficients. Thus, it is only partly in 
accord with Turner’s model. Second, the 
direct effect (P5,) of origin position on 
educational attainment is quite clear among 
whites, but no such effect is observed 
among blacks. Third, ambition (Turner’s 
“initiative or enterprise”) has a direct effect 
on destination position (P, o a among whites) 
but not among blacks. Fourth, conformity 
' (Turners ‘‘elite attitudes”) clearly has a 
stronger direct effect (Pọs) on black educa- 
tional attainment than on white. Moreover, it 
also has a direct negative effect (Pip 5) on 
occupation among blacks, a result suggesting 
that the possession of elite attitudes without 
elite certification is disapproved within the 
system, as Turner’s third point implies. 

More important, however, is the basic 
-point of distinction in Turner’s argument, 
‘namely; contest mobility requires that one 
act on one’s own behalf (i.e., be ambitious) 
to attain elite position; while in sponsored 
mobility one must be chosen by the 
established elite, presumably on the basis of 
personal attributes (e.g., intelligence and 
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elite attitudes such as conformity). This 
distinction is paralleled in the present 
research by the racial difference in the 
relation of conformity to ambition, and in 
the different effects of these two personali- 
ty variables on subsequent ones. Among 
whites, both ambition and conformity are 
the socialized effects of interaction with 
parents and friends; and the correlation of 
the two is largely due to the common 
influence of significant others on them. 
Among blacks, however, ambition is much 
more a consequence of conformity (Pas), 
and is unaffected by significant others 
(Pa 4). 

It would appear, then, that the theoreti- 
cal view of ambition as a direct expression 


.of a middle-class world view is largely 


incorrect for whites, but tends to be 
correct for blacks. The logical independence 
of conformity and ambition is, in fact, 
close to the core of Turner’s argument, 
which regards mobility as the consequence 
of one or the other, but not both. The 
above data show this dramatically. Among 
blacks, significant others produce conformi- 
ty, and conformity enhances educational 
attainment. Among whites, on the other 
hand, significant others produce both con- 
formity and ambition; but it is ambition 
that has the major educational and occupa- 
tional consequences. The suggestion that 
two types of mobility exist argues that two 
socialization messages may be simultaneous- 
ly presented to a black youth, one (con- 
formity) through parents and peers, the 
other (ambition) through the larger culture. 
Thus the emphasis of black parents and - 
peers on conformity and their apparent 
unconcern with ambition becomes more 
understandable by the assumption that, for 
blacks, the stratification system tends more 
toward sponsorship (based on intelligence 
and conformity) than toward achievement, 
and that blacks in general know this. 

The independence of black school grades 
from both intelligence (P,,) and educa- 
tional attainment (P,,) suggests that for 
blacks the academic aspect of high school 
is irrelevant to the mobility process. The 
low salience of grades is meaningful how- 
ever, if one assumes that the basis of such 
sponsorship as may characterize black mo- 
bility is conformity’ and intelligence. If 
blacks were in a contest system, their 


< 
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grades would be evidence of their achieve- 
ment and hence qualify them for admission 
to the next level of competition, as is the 
case for whites. But performance is not of 
primary relevance in a sponsored system, 
for sponsored mobility is a function of 
being chosen, and not of doing well. 

Two unexplained differences remain: 
The absence of an effect of significant 
others on black educational attainment 
(P,,) and the strong effect of education on 
black occupation (P,,,,). The former dif- 
ference is understandable if the meaning of 
“significant others’ influence” is placed in 
the context of Turner’s argument. Much 
past research employing “significant others’ 
influence” has termed it parental or peer 
“encouragement” (cf. Sewell and Shah, 
1968). As such, its direct relevance to 
educational attainment assumes a contest 
model of mobility where parents and peers 
are placed somewhat in the role of cheer- 
leaders in a competitive event, urging their 
favorite on to success. In this role signifi- 
cant others would have a direct effect on 
educational attainment. The present re- 
search, however, suggests that significant 
others are to be understood primarily as 
agents of socialization not as boosters. 
Where the contest model applies, the boost- 
er effect would occur; where the spon- 
sored model applies, the effect of signifi- 
cant others would be indirect. Thus both 
the clear direct effect of significant others 
on white educational attainment, and the 
lack of such an effect among blacks are 
rendered more understandable when seen 
from Tumer’s perspective. 

Lastly, it may be that education has 
long been a matter of competition for 


whites and sponsorship for blacks. Discrimi- 


nation made educational level largely irrele- 
vant for black occupation. The Civil Rights 
movement has caused a shift from the 
pattern of general discrimination to an 
accommodation of blacks and their allies. 
The short-run result may have been, in 
part, the sponsored induction of intelligent 
and conforming young blacks into the 
white occupational world. The immediate 
selection criterion was educational attain- 
ment, blacks were recently hired largely on 
that basis. Hence the high value of P,,,,. 

Clearly the assumption that black mobili- 
ty tends to be sponsored and white 
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mobility a contest can be no more than an 
interpretation. It is, however, a systematic 
interpretation of the general pattern of 
observed differences between blacks and 
whites, not simply a series of interpreta- 
tions of particular results. ė 
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THE CIVILIAN EARNINGS OF WHITE AND BLACK 
DRAFTEES AND NONVETERANS! 


PHILLIPS CUTRIGHT 
Indiana University 


American Sociological Review 1974, Vol: 39 (lune):317-27 


The impact of military service as a career contingency affecting adult economic status is 
examined with a national probability sample of men given preinduction exams by Selective 
Service in the early 1950's. Civilian earnings in 1964 of former draftees and three types of 
non-veterans are compared after controlling race, region of employment, academic _ 
achievement, and years of education. Comparison of the earnings differences show most 
draftees with earnings equal to or below those of nonveterans. After the probable negative 
effect of service on draftee earnings has been removed, the remaining earnings difference ts 
discussed. The operation of selection factors that bias earnings comparisons is evaluated. The 
hypothesis that military service provides a “bridging environment” that facilitates post-service 
economic achievement by minority and certain white males otherwise very likely to have low 


civilian earnings is not supported. 


THE CIVILIAN EARNINGS OF WHITE AND 
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fforts to develop models of the determin- 

ants of the position adults attain in the 

stratification system have moved beyond 
the “life-cycle” model. The early development 
of these models (Duncan and Hodge, 1963) 
focused on the background characteristics of 
sons—the socioeconomic position of their 
family of orientation, the relationships of 
these variables to the son’s educational 
attainment, and the effect of both family 
background and the son’s educational charac- 
teristics on his occupational status. Duncan 
and Hodge (1963:642) suggested investigation 
of military service as one “contingent” 
variable that might significantly affect the 
processes through which individuals achieve a 
given socioeconomic status. Since then other 
measures of ‘“‘career contingencies” have 
entered the life cycle model (Blau and 
Duncan, 1967; Duncan, Featherman, and 
Duncan, 1972:Chapter 8) but the analysis of 
veteran status has been ignored by all but a 
few investigators. 


! This research was supported by the U.S. Social 
Security Administration. Interpretations of the data 
are the author’s alone. My thanks to Elton Jackson 
for a critical review of an early draft, and to Michael 
Hout for research assistance. 
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MILITARY SERVICE AS A 
CAREER CONTINGENCY 


Economists Oi (1967), Hansen and Weis- 
brod (1967) and: Miller and Tollison (1971), 
conclude that service may have negative 
effects on earnings. The economists’ work,,. 
however, was not based on direct measures of 
post-service earnings of veterans and non- 
veterans; rather, it used earnings differences 
between draftees and nonveterans of the same 
age while draftees were in service. The size of 
the estimates of a negative earnings effect 
during service appeared larger for men in the 
upper than the lower education groups, and 
was larger for whites than blacks. If the 
effects of service on earnings during service 
differ by education and race, then it may be 
reasonable to hypothesize that the effect of 
service On post-service earnings may also vary 
among different types of men. : 

Theoretical arguments for both the positive 
and negative effects of service on post-service 
earnings have been developed by Kassing 
(1970), Mason (1970), Cutright (1973:Chap- 
ter 3) and Browning, et. al. (1973). The ` 
arguments are similar. In particular, all writers 
suggest that military service may have a 
negative effect on the earnings of men whose 
formal education was interrupted by service 
and who, after discharge, will be two or more 
years behind comparable men who continued 
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studying for degrees. Service may also depress 
` the earnings of veterans in occupations for 
which earnings are closely tied to seniority or 
‘on-the-job training opportunities. ° 


Unlike other researchers, Browning, et al. - 


(1973:75-77) argue that military life may 
provide a “bridging environment” to later 
- civilian earnings status because it provides 
experience with geographic mobility, on-the- 
job training, in-service and post-service educa- 
tion, and other benefits. These positive effects 
(with the possible exception of higher 
education benefits) are thought to benefit 
primarily minority men and whites with 
educational characteristics that make them 
Otherwise very likely to have low civilian 
earnings. 


Actual research has produced inconclusive © 


results. Duncan and Hodge (1963:Table 6), 
using a small sample of men from the Chicago 
.segment of the Six-City Survey of Labor 
Mobility, reported no significant differences 
or stable pattern of effects of service on the 
1950 occupational status of veterans and 
nonveterans, after controlling for son’s educa- 
tion, father’s occupational status, and the 
son’s 1940 occupational status. Kassing’s 
literature review concluded that “most of the 
evidence reviewed favors the hypothesis that 
‘military service does not change the economic 
position of ex-servicemen much relative to 
what they would have earned had they 
temained in the civilian sector. The effect of 
military service on earnings, if any, is 
negative” (Kassing, 1970:III-8-2). This conclu- 
sion, however, was based generally on 
ill-reported, unpublished research. 

Mason’s (1970) analysis of a 1964 national 


probability’ sample of men aged eighteen to- 


thirty-four drawn by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census provides the most adequate overview 
and analysis currently available. In his first 
analysis, Mason (1970:Tables 2-5) compares 
the occupational status of different types of 
veterans and nonveteran men aged eighteen to 
thirty-four in 1964. After indirect standardi- 
zation for education and age, he reports no 
significant differences between nonveterans 
and different types of veterans. Subsequent 
multiple regression analysis of men aged 
twenty-one to thirty-four who were 
employed full-time introduced controls for 
father’s occupation and education, son’s 
education, age, size of place of residence 
during adolescent years, region, number of the 
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son’s civilian employers, and son’s time in the ~ 
job held at interview. With these variables 
controlled the 1964 occupational status of 
enlisted, drafted, commissioned or reserve- 
national guard veterans, and nonveteran 
medical rejects and nonveterans acceptable for 
service only during a national emergency were 
compared to the occupational status of 
nonveterans not rejected or disqualified for 
Service. The occupational status of the four 
types of veterans and two types of nonvet- 
erans did not differ significantly from the 
status of the third group of nonveterans used 
as the reference category (Mason 1970:Tabie 
&), 
Using the same set of controls, Mason 
(1970:Table 9) found that the 1963 occupa- 
tional income of nonveteran men acceptable 
but not drafted (the reference category) was 


significantly higher than the incomes of the 


ather two types of nonveterans. The reference 
group also had incomes significantly higher 
than those of enlisted or drafted veterans. The 
few veterans who entered service with a 
commission (about 6 percent, see Klassen, 
1966:228) had a significantly higher income 
than acceptable nonveterans, while reserves or 
national guard men had somewhat lower 
earnings than the reference category of 
nonveterans. In sum, only the small group of 
commissioned veterans had higher earnings 
than the bulk of healthy, acceptable nonvet- 
eran men. Mason cautions that his results 
apply only to the white population; separate 
analysis of blacks was not undertaken due to 
the small black sample size. 

Browning, et al. (1973) provide the only 
study specifically designed to test for effects 
of military service on the incomes of different 
types of men. Their analysis from the 1960 
Census 1-100 sample is restricted to Mexican 
Americans, blacks, and whites aged twenty- 
five to fifty residing in the five southwestern 
states who worked full-time in nonfarm 
occupations and had completed five or more 
years of schooling. Income reported to Census 
for 1959 is the dependent variable. The 
incomes of veterans and nonveterans are 
compared within ethnic and occupational 
groups, after adjusting for differences between 
veterans and nonveterans on years of educa- 
tion. The authors report higher veteran than 
nonveteran incomes in six of: eight compari- 
sons involving Mexican Americans and all six 
comparisons using blacks. Among whites, 
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veterans in lower-status occupations tended to 
have higher incomes than nonveterans in 
similar occupations. Thus, the findings pro- 
vide indirect support for the hypothesis that 
. the military is an important bridging environ- 


ment for minority men and whites otherwise , 


very likely to have low earnings. 

Unfortunately, Browning, et al. failed to 
provide national estimates; and their conclu- 
sions may be questioned on methodological 
grounds. First, controlling occupational status 
may overcontrol the data: if veterans are 
more likely to be in a higher (or lower) 
occupational group as a result of military 
service, this effect is lost. Second, Browning, 
et al. failed to control age: they only remark 
that veterans are somewhat younger and 
might therefore be expected to have lower 
earnings. Census does indicate that veterans 
aged twenty-five to forty-nine in 1960 were 
0.5 years younger than non-veterans. How- 
ever, the same Census data also reveal a large 
difference in the age structure of veteran and 
nonveteran men in this broad age group: 70 
percent of veterans but only 50 percent of 
nonveterans were aged thirty to forty-four 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1964:Table 1). 
This difference in age structure may boost 
veteran earnings in occupations (or ethnic 
groups) in which income does not show the 
steady gains with increasing age that are 
usually found among white professional 
workers. 

A third problem is small sample size and 
the statistical method used to adjust income 
for differences in education between veterans 
and nonveterans. Fewer than one-hundred 
veterans and nonveterans are included in 
several minority group comparisons within 
occupational groups, but the reliability of the 
direct standardization method chosen by the 
authors depends heavily on large numbers of 
cases in each occupation by education cell. 
The unreliability of these estimates due to 
small sample size is intensified by a variable 
such as income, which has a large standard 
deviation around the mean. Given the 
individual data available to the authors, a 
covariance adjustment of veteran earnings to 
nonveteran education levels would- have 
yielded more credible results. Fourth, exclud- 
ing men with less than five years of schooling 
on grounds that this eliminates non-veteran 
illiterates who could not pass the mental 
ability test (and thus equalizes mental ability 
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between veterans and nonveterans) ignores the 
fact that the heavy majority of mental test 
failures have more than four years of 
schooling (Karpinos, 1966; Cutright, 
1973:Table C-5). | 
Fifth, veteran and nonveteran men are not 
differentiated by mode of entry to service or ’ 
by reason for non-service. Thus, most mental 
ability rejects as well as psychiatric and 
physical rejects are included: with other 
nonveterans, a procedure that may depress the 
mean income of nonveterans. Sixth, under- 
enumeration of minority men by Census and 
the low reliability of self-reported income to 
Census (discussed below) suggest that alterna- 
tive data sets that do not suffer these effects 
be explored before firm conclusions are 
drawn. In sum, Browning, et al.’s conclusion 
(1973:83) that military service provides a 
beneficial career contingency that results in 
higher veteran than nonveteran incomes 
among men otherwise very likely to have low 
incomes requires further testing. 
Aside from the interest in evaluating 
military service as a career contingency in 
stratification research, some social scientists 
(Moynihan, 1967:88; Browning, et al. 
1973:83-4) have suggested that the alleged 
positive effect of military service on civilian 
earnings of minority and selected’ white 
veterans implies that certain social welfare 
policies and programs be pursued and, 
interestingly, action has preceded research in 
this area of social life. After a study 
(President’s Task Force of Manpower Conser- 
vation, 1964) that documented the poor 
education and employment situation of black 
and white youths rejected by Selective 
Service, the assumption that service would 
benefit these rejects led to creation of the — 
Pehtagon’s Project 100,000. Related civilian 
programs (Job Corps) have also funneled. 
previously rejected men into military service. 
This policy issue is discussed below after 
examination of new data that test whether 
military service has net positive effects for 
minority men and those whites with charac- 
teristics that dispose them to low earnings. 


METHODOLOGY? 
The Sample 
A systematic sample of one percent of men 


*See Cutright (1973:Appendix A) for details on 
sampling design and record linkage. 
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registered with Selective Service in April, 
1953, was drawn by Selective Service in 1953. 
Military service records were updated in 1959. 
From. these updated files, Social Security 
- Administration researchers pulled a systematic 
sample of whites and blacks born from 
_ 1927-1934 that stratified men into forty-four 
groups: defined by race, region, military 
service, Armed Forces Qualification Test 
(AFQT) and years of schooling. Sampling 
fractions varied in an effort to have two 
-- hundred white and two hundred black cases 
‘within each stratum. One stratum of men with 
unknown characteristics was drawn, and the 
records of these men, as well as other records 
with ambiguous or missing data, were 
returned to local draft boards and corrected. 
Only men who had taken a pre-induction 
examination were included because only these 
men had taken the AFQT and the medical 
examination. 
The men in the following analysis are those 
with 1964 civilian earnings reported to Social 
- Security and earned in the fifty states. Men 
without reported earnings in 1964 were 
necessarily excluded because the locat:on of 


`. men in 1964 was taken from Social Security 


earnings records. Of the 6,054 whites in the 
sample, 98.6 percent were linked to a Social 
- Security: account. Over 93 percent of these 
men had reported 1962 to 1964 earnings. The 
sample of whites with reported earnings was 
then reduced as follows. First, we dropped 
men with reported civilian earnings outside 
the fifty states. Second, because local boards 
do not forward for preinduction examination 
most aliens, various criminals, and men with 
' obvious defects that will disqualify them for 
service (Karpinos, 1960:223) aliens and 
“moral” rejects who were processed but 
subsequently rejected at the preinduction 
examination were removed. Third, we ex- 
cluded men whose AFQT failure classifization 
by SSS was inconsistent with the AFQT score 
on their records. Eliminating this combined 
.group of “ineligible” white nonveterans 
(about 3 percent of the total sample) reduced 
the final white sample size to 5,221. 

Of the 1,722 blacks in the sample, 95.6 
percent were linked to a Social Security 
account, and -87.4 percent of these had 
reported 1962 to 1964 earnings. Eliminating 
the combined group of “‘ineligible” black 
nonveterans reduced the final black sample 
size to 1,264. The educational and academic 
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achievement (AFQT) distributions before and 
after this process of attrition are quite similar 
(Cutright 1973:Tables A-1 and 2-9). 

Draftees are a representative sample of men 
in the specified age cohort who were drafted 
and who served around the time of the 
Korean war; these veterans comprise about 36 
percent of all men with military service in the 
early 1950’s (men entering service through 
enlistment, ROTC commissions, etc., are not 
included). Nonveterans in the sample are a 
representative sample of men sent forward for 
the preinduction examination who were 
classified by Selective Service into one of the 
three broad categories (defined below) used to 
differentiate nonveterans. The majority of 
nonveterans are excluced because they did 
not have a preinduction examination by April, 
1953. 

Linking Selective Service files with Social 
Security earnings records reduces two prob- 
lems that have plegued researchers using 
Census or other survey -data. One is 
underenumeration, particularly of black 
males. Coale and Rives (1973:Table 5) 
estimate that Census regularly misses around 
20 percent of nonwhite males aged twenty- 
five to thirty-four and available data (National 
Academy of Sciences, 1972:Chapter 2). 
indicate that missing men differ from those 
enumerated. The problem of missing men may 
be controlled in this study because we begin 
with a population (Selective Service regis- 
trants) not likely to be underenumerated. 
(Only men enlisting before their eighteenth 
birthday can legally fail to register). The 
second problem is the low reliability of 
income reported to Census. Siegel and Hodge 
(1968:Table 2.2) report a reliability coeffi- 
cient of .76 for nonwhite and .85 for white 
males from 1960 Census and 1960 Census 
Post-enumeration Survey data on personal 
income. These coefficients may be compared 
to a similar coefficient of .93 for years of 
school completed. Use of Social Security 
earnings records should minimize this problem 
because earnings reports are usually sent 
directly to SSA by employers. 


Variables 


Region. Regions are defined as South or 
non-South, according to the Census definition 
of sixteen states and ths District of Columbia 
as Southern. ; 

Race. Men were classified as black or other 
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than black. About 1.3 percent of men termed 
“white” are nonwhites other than blacks. We 
= were unable to separate Mexican-Americans 
from other men. 

Age and sex. Only men born from 1927 
through 1934 are included. These men were 
aged: thirty to thirty-seven in 1964; the mean 
age of draftees and nonveterans was 34.5 
years. 

Social Security Earnings in 1964. pasion: 
ers and self-employed persons in occupations 
required to report earnings to Social Security 
provide quarterly data. Procedures developed 
by Social Security are used to estimate annual 
earnings when quarterly reports indicate 
annual earnings in excess of the taxable limit 
($4,800 in 1964). Income from sources 
unrelated to employment is excluded. Men 
with no reported earnings (whether this 
results from employment in occupations not 
required to report to Social Security, 
withdrawal from the labor force or from 
long-term unemployment) are omitted. When 
compared to the mean earnings of men of the 
same age from the SSA national 0.1 percent 
files, the mean 1964 earnings of whites in the 
sample were $15 below the national mean; of 
blacks, $190 above. See Cutright 
(1973:171-2) for discussion. 

Armed Forces Qualification Test. The 
AFQT is used by the military to screen out 
men who are “very slow learners.” The 
content of the test taken by most of the 
-sample was equally divided into vocabulary, 
arithmetic and spatial relations sections. Test 
items are similar to those used by schools to 
measure academic achievement, and the test 
score may be thought of as a measure of 
academic achievement around age twenty—the 
time of the preinduction examination. AFQT 
scores for a group of men are not likely to 
change between 1953 and 1964; the correla- 
tion of similar tests among adults over time is 
very high (Jencks, et al., 1972:60). AFQT 
scores are converted into percentiles, based on 
national norms. Men were placed into AFQT 
intervals prior to cross-tabular analysis. 

Mean AFQT of the white and the black 
sample are very close to that reported by 
other studies that include enlistees in addition 
to Selective Service preinduction men. For 
example, the’ mean AFQT of whites and 
blacks in our sample was 52.4 and 14.1 
respectively. Karpinos (1966:98) reports ex- 


pected median white and black AFQT of 55 
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and 15, respectively, for men examined in the’ 
1953-1958 period. The standard deviation of 
AFQT for whites in our sample is about 30. 
Thus, the mean black AFQT of 14.1 is about _ 
1.25 standard deviations below the white 
mean—a difference one could expect from 
racial comparisons of mean military test 
scores by other researchers pols and Harrell, 
1952:Table 1). 

Years of Education.. Years of schooling are. 
collected at the time of registration (between 
age eighteen and eighteen and one-half years) 
but may be updated at the preinduction ` 
examination—about twenty). Underreporting 
of completed years of school depresses mean ` 
years of school for our sample. This bias | 
probably does not greatly. affect the 47 
percent of white and 84 percent of black men 
in the sample reporting 11 or fewer years of 
school at age eighteen arid one-half years; it 
probably does affect the group of men with | 
twelve or more years of schooling, because 
this group is more likely than men with fewer 
years of schooling at age eighteen to go to 
college. 

However, the main use of education datas 1s 
only to adjust earnings differences between 
draftees and nonveteran men within AFQT 
intervals. This adjustment is necessary because: 
the regression of earnings on education within 
AFQT intervals is significant, and sizable ` 
differences in preservice education between 
veterans and nonveterans exist within some 
AFQT intervals. If military service stimulates 
educational attainment during or after service, 
the earnings adjustment for preservice educa- - 
tion differences between draftees and nonvet- 
erans may understate the true difference and, 
therefore, bias earnings comparisons in favor, 
of draftees. 

Types of nonveterans. About 73 percent of 
white and 52.5 percent of black men given a 
preinduction exam were ultimately inducted: 
There is virtually no difference in acceptance ~ 
rates by race within AFQT intervals (Cutright 
1973:Table C-4). This analysis distinguishes 
three types of nonveterans to facilitate 
earnings comparisons. First are AFQT failures.. 
All men with AFQT scores of 0-9 were 
potential AFQT failures. Howevér, actual- 
assignment of men in the 0-9 decile depends 
on a “terminal screening.” If a local board 
believes that the man should not have failed 
the test, he can still be drafted. This screening . 
process’ is guided by the occupational status - 
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and educational attainment of the man. For 
example, in the 0-9 AFQT decile only 13 
percent of white and’9 percent of black men 
with four or fewer years of school were 
‘drafted. Among similar low AFQT men with 
nine to eleven years of education, 55 percent 
of whites and blacks were drafted (Cutright, 
1973:Table C-5). Occupational data are also 
used by local boards (Karpinos, 1960:217) 
but were not available for this study. About 
16 percent of white and black AFQT failures 
were also medical rejects, and these ‘“‘double 
failures” are included in the AFQT failure 
group. About 6 percent of all whites and 32 
percent of all blacks examined are AFQT 
failures. 

The second type of nonveteran is men 
rejected as “4-F,” i.e., unfit for service on 
psychiatric or physical grounds. About 13 
percent of white and 12 percent of black 
medical rejects were psychiatric rather than 
physical rejects. Prior research into the 
detailed causes of medical rejection (Karpinos, 
1960:Table 8) suggests that a substantial 
proportion of medical rejects have problems 

‘that may limit their earnings. Also, disability 
claim rates to Social Security are three times 
higher for both white and black physical 
examination failures than for men who passed 
the physical exam (Cutright, 1973:Table C-3). 
These prior findings suggest that comparing 
draftees with medical rejects should show that 
draftees have higher earnings, particularly 
draftees whose mental ability and educational 
characteristics indicate manual rather than 
nonmanual occupations. Limiting this analysis 
to men with some reported earnings elimin- 
ates the most severely handicapped men but 
partial earnings disability may still depress the 
earnings of some medical rejects. 

The third group of nonveterans is deferred 
men. These men hold student, occupational, 
dependency and “other” deferments. About 
26 percent of deferred whites and 3 percent 
of deferred blacks held student or occupa- 
tional deferments. Twenty-two percent of 
white and 17 percent of black deferred men 
were also classified as physical exam failures. 
These men were not placed in the medical 
reject code by Selective Service; hence this 
analysis includes them with healthy, deferred 
men. 


Analysis: Estimating the Effect of Service on 
1964 Earnings 


In the absence of experimental ccntrols 
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that would randomly assign some men to 
service and some men to civilian pursuits, 
comparing the earnings differences between 
draftees and nonveterans is the usual way to 
estimate the “effect of service.” This is a 
hazardous undertaking. It might be more 
useful to compare the earnings of nonveterans 
with veterans earnings before and after their 
service, but this is impossible because few 
draftees in this age cohort had an earnings 
record prior to military service. The analysis, 
therefore, compares the earnings of draftees 
and nonveterans matched on characteristics 
that are related to higher or lower earnings. 
We assume, for the moment, that if draftees 
and nonveterans are equated for differences 
on age, race, AFQT, education, and region of 
employment,.and if we also specify the type 
of nonveterans, then the variation in earnings 
related to these characteristics will be 
controlled, and unmeasured characteristics 
affecting earnings will be equally shared by 
draftees and nonveterans. If analysis subse- 
quently shows that draftees earn more than 
comparable nonveterans, then the net effect 
of service can be jucged positive (i.e., the 
positive effects of service have counteracted 
the possible negative effects). 


White Earnings 


Table 1 displays mean 1964 earnings of 
nonveterans, by type and AFQT interval. 
These earnings are compared to those of 
draftees in comparable AFQT intervals in 
columns 4-6; a positive difference between 
draftee and nonveteran earnings in columns 
4-6 indicates higher draftee earnings. 

The unadjusted earnings differences in 
column 4 show draftees in the 0-9 AFQT 
interval with earnings $656 higher than the 
earnings of AFQT failures in the same 
interval. This figure is slightly reduced when 
only men working in the non-South are. 
compared (see second row).? A third 


*Although large regional earnings differences 
exist between men in the same AFQT interval 
(Cutright, 1973:Table 2-18 and Cutright, in press) it 
is not necessary to adjust for region if draftees and 
nonveterans are equally distributed by region. With 
one exception the likelihood of whites living in the 
non-South is little different by veteran status 
(Cutright, 1973:Table 3-10). However, in the 0-9 
AFQT interval 65 percen: of draftees, by contrast 
just 53 percent of AFQT failures, were working in 
the non-South in 1964. For this same AFQT 
interval, the data permit direct comparison of the 
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Table 1. Unadjusted and Adjusted Mean 1964 Earnings Differences between White 
Draftees and Nonveterans Aged 30-37: by Type of Nonveteran and AFQT 





1964 Draftee Advantage 


Type of 1964 non- Number Adjust. Col. 5 diff. 
nonvet— AFQT veteran of non- Not for adjust. for 
eran interval earnings veterans adjust. educ. time lost 
(1) (2) (4) (5) (6) 
AFQT 
Failures 0-9) $3592 367 $656 $78 $97 
0-9 4041 195 644 38 57 
Medical & d 
Deferred 0-9° 3839 145 hog - 34 - 53 
Deferred? 10-29 5080 112 -42 ~66 205 
30-49 5813 135 -72 4 318 
50-79 7185 157 -976 -1031 -602 
80-99 9509 143 -1775 -1699 -1133 
Total 6938 597° 3725 -779 -426 
Medical? 
Rejects 10-29 4597 226 LHL 384 655 ` 
30-49 5997 276 -260 -268 6 
50-79 6189 311 20 35 hey 
80-99 8196 210 -462 -372 194 
Total 6133 i127" BO «73 280 


athe number of draftees in AFQT intervals 0-9. 


794 and 63l--a total of 3130. 
b 


Non~South only; includes 101 draftees. 


80-99 was 155, 830, 720, 


p] 


Includes 95 medical rejects in the 0-9 AFQT interval. 


“Includes 50 deferred men in the 0-9 AFQT interval. 


8 
0-9 AFQT interval not shown because of small nonveteran sample size, 


comparison of draftee and nonveteran earn- 
` ings in the 0-9 AFQT interval uses a combined 
group of medical rejects and deferred 
nonveterans. In this interval the two catego- 
ries were combined to increase the nonveteran 
sample size. This comparison shows draftees 
with earnings $409 higher than this group of 
nonveterans. 

Rows 4 to 8 compare deferred men with 
draftees. Deferred men have higher earnings 
than draftees in all comparisons. The remain- 
ing rows contrast medical reject and draftee 
earnings and show an irregular pattern across 
AFQT intervals. 

Column 5 shows the 1964 draftee earnings 
advantage (or disadvantage) after adjustment 
for educational differences between nonvet- 





earnings of non-Southern workers, but not those of 
men in the South due to small sample size among 
draftees employed in the South. 


~ 


erans and draftees.* Within AFQT intervals ` 


the regression coefficient of draftee earnings 
on preservice education indicates that the 
value of one year of school for white draftees 
in the 0-9 through 80-99 AFQT intervals was 
$278, $174, $168, $305, and $756, respec- 
tively. For draftees in all intervals combined, 
the coefficient was $450. To adjust for 
educational differences, we multiply the 


- regression coefficient times the difference in 


*No simultaneous adjustment for both AFQT 
and education is applied to the data shown in the 
rows using men in all AFQT intervals because the 
addition of AFQT to education does not affect the 
education-adjusted earnings. This follows from the 
fact that the correlation of AFQT and education is 
.683 among whites, while the correlation of AFQT 
and education with 1964 earnings is .327 and .322. 
Among blacks the intercorrelation is .483 and the 
correlation of AFQT and education, respectively, 
with 1964 earnings is .126 and .148. 
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mean years of schooling between draftees and 
nonveterans. This yields the expected mean 
earnings of draftees with mean years of 
schooling equal to that of nonveterans in the 
comparison group. For example, draftees in 
the 0-9 AFQT interval averaged 2.08 more 
years of schooling than AFQT Failures; 2.08 
times $278 (the regression coefficient for 
draftees in this interval) yields an education 
adjustment of $578. When this number is 
subtracted from observed draftee earnings, the 
draftee advantage is reduced to $78. Above 
the 9th AFQT percentile, the draftee-nonvet- 
eran education differences within AFQT 
intervals are relatively small; in four of the 
eight adjustments within AFQT intervals the 
adjustment increases draftee adjusted earings. 

More specifically, the adjusted annual 
' earnings in the 0-9 AFQT interval were $78 
_. above those of AFQT failures; within the 
non-South, this advantage was just $38. 
Draftees had earnings $34 higher than those 
of the combined group of 0-9 AFQT 
medically rejected and deferred nonveterans. 
Below the 50th percentile, draftees have 
earnings about equal to those of deferred 
men; above the 50th percentile, draftee 
earnings are far below those of deferred men. 
The pattern of draftee and medical reject 
comparisons is irregular across AFQT inter- 
vals. These results may indicate a slight 
positive effect of service for draftees in lowest 
interval. Healthy nonveterans above the 9th 
AFQT percentile tend to earn more than 
former draftees (only medical rejects in the 
10—29th interval have earnings noticeably 
below draftees). This pattern of effects is 


` generally in accord with the findings for 


whites by Mason (1970:Table 9) and Brown- 
ing, et al. (1973:Table 2). 

For a substantial segment of the white 
population, then, the net effect of service 
appears to be large and negative. However, 
this conclusion is based on the assumption 
that draftees in the upper half of the ability 
_ range have much lower earnings than deferred 
men because they were drafted and not 
because they were in some way different in 
their potential earning power. This crucial 
assumption can be partly tested by measuring 
the negative effects of service on post-service 
draftee earnings. To this point we have 
followed the practice of others in assuming 
that the difference between draftees’ adjusted 
earnings and nonveterans’ provides a measure 
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of the effect of service. Actually the earnings 


‘difference is the net result’ of three general 


factors: (1) the positive effects of service, (2) 
the effects of selecting men with different 
earnings potentials into draftee and nonvet- 
eran groups, and (3) the effect of a loss of two 
years experience in the civilian labor force. 
We can partial out only one of these 
affects—the loss of two years experience—but 
this step should facilitate a judgment of 
possible selection effects. 

To measure the effects of time lost on 
draftee earnings, the dollar value of two lost 
years was estimated from the regression of age 
on mean 1964 earnings. Among whites this 
procedure found the dollar value of two years’ 
experience in the lowest through highest 
AFQT intervals to be $19, $271, $314, $429, 
and $566, respectively; for men in all 
intervals, it was $353. The probable negative 
effect of time lost clearly increases with 
AFQT. Column 6 indicates the net effect of 
service (or selection) after these estimated 
effects have been removed from the adjusted 
earnings differences in Column 5. The three 
comparisons involving 0-9 AFQT men are 
little changed. If there is no selective bias 
favoring draftees in this interval, the net effect 
of service is small and positive. (Our inability 
to control the occupational criterion used by 
local draft boards to screen men in that 
interval suggests that some selection bias 
favoring draftees may still remain in it.) 

If no selection factor exists, the compari- 
sons in column 6 involving deferred men 
suggest positive effects on draftees in the 
10-49 AFQT interval but large negative effects 
above the fiftieth percentile. If the adjustment 
for time lost is reasonably accurate one would 
probably view this pattern as resulting from 
selection factors rather than from service 
effects. This position should be challenged 
only if we can explain why such a 
positive-to-negative pattern of service effects 
exists, and that explanation is as yet 
unavailable. 

When draftee earnings adjusted for time 
lost are compared to those of medical rejects, 
the earlier mixed pattern of earnings differ- 
ences (column 5) changes to a pattern 
indicating higher draftee earnings. This finding 
is consistent with the view that, other things 
being equal, healthy men will earn more than 
medical rejects. This pattern might also be 
interpreted to mean that the measure of 
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CIVILIAN EARNINGS OF DRAFTEES AND NONVETERANS 
Unadjusted and Adjusted Mean 1964 Farnings Differences Between Black 


by Type of Nonveteran and AFQT 
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1964 Draftee Advantage 


Type of 1964 non- Number Adjust. Col. 5 diff.. 
nonvet- AFQT veteran of non- Not for adjust. for 
eran interval earnings veterans adjust educ. time lost” 
(17 (2) (3) Cy (5) (6) 
AFQT oo 
Failure 0-9 $3096 316 $412 $32 $152 
0-9? 3786 121 489 -54 -66 
0~9° 2669 195 ~4S #139 -29 
Medical & 
Deferred Total - 3685 222 ~§ -229 -147 
Medical 
Rejects Total 36214 134 17 -125 43 NE 


“mere were 203 draftees in the 0-9 AFQT interval, of whom 105 worked in the 


non-South and 98 in the South. 
>Non-South only. 


“South only. 


negative effects is too large, that the two 
groups were not actually matched to begin 
with, or that positive service effects exist. The 
last view, however, is not consistent with the 
interpretation suggested by the rest of Table 1. 

In sum, service has negative effects on the 
post-service earnings of white draftees. This 
negative effect stems from time lost in civilian 
labor markets. It seems doubtful that positive 
effects of service will overcome negative 
effects for most men in this sample. It is also 
unlikely that earnings differences between 
draftees and nonveterans can be confidently 
used to measure the “effect of service” 
because of the apparent operation of selection 
effects. However, the findings for whites may 
not fit blacks, and it is to that group that we 
now turn. 


Black Earnings? 


Only limited comparisons of draftee and 
nonveteran earnings can be made for blacks 
because of the small sample size among 
nonveterans in the higher AFQT intervals. A 
similar constraint restricts comparisons to 
AFQT failures within the 0-9 AFQT interval. 
Comparing deferred nonveterans alone with 


*See Cutright (1974) for an analysis of the 
difference in earnings between white and black men 
in this sample. 


There were 726 draftees in all AFQT intervals. 


4 


draftees is unreliable because there are only 
eighty-eight deferred men in all AFQT 
intervals. 
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The top panel of Table 2 compares AFQT | 
failures and draftees in the 0-9 AFQT interval. > 


In this interval 52 percent of draftees, but 
only 38 percent of AFQT failures, worked in 
the non-South. This is the only comparison 
that shows a large difference in the distribu- 
tion of draftees and nonveterans by region, 
and fortunately the sample size is adequate'to 


permit direct control of region in the 0-9 


AFQT interval. . l 

The regression of education on draftees’ 
earnings in the 0-9 AFQT interval was $190 in 
the nation, $286 in the non-South, and $47 in 
the South. Multiplying the coefficient times 
the difference in mean years of education 
between draftees and AFQT failures (Cut- 
right, 1973:Table E-8) yields the expected 
earnings of the draftees at the Jatter’s mean 
years of education. This adjustment reduces 
0-9 AFQT draftee earnings by $380 for the 
nation, and $543 and $94 in the non-South- 
and South, respectively. For draftees in all 


- 


AFQT intervals, the regression coefficient of | 


education on earnings was $163; this coeffi- 
cient was multiplied by the difference 
between -draftees and deferred and medical 
rejects’ mean years of education to produce 
the adjusted earnings differences shown in 
Column 5. 
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_ The unadjusted dollar differences in 

Column 4 show 0-9 AFQT draftees with 
. higher earnings than AFQT failures over the 
‘total sample and in the non-South. Draftees 
with 0-9 AFQT have slightly lower earnings 
than AFQT failures in the South. The 
combined group of deferred and medically 
rejected nonveterans had earnings just $6 
higher than those of draftees in all AFQT 
intervals, while draftees enjoyed earnings $77 
above those of medical rejects. 

When adjusted for differences in education 
(Column 5) the national advantage of low 
AFOQT draftees over AFQT failures is reduced 
to $32, and this draftee advantage is reversed 
when region is controlled. The negligible or 
small draftee earnings advantage in the two 
comparisons using men from all AFQT 
intervals becomes a noticeable disadvantage 
when the educational advantage of draftees is 
controlled. Draftees with mean years of 
. education equal to those of the combined 
‘group of deferred and medically rejected 
‘nonveterans earn $229 less than that group of 
_ nonveterans. 

Among blacks the 1964 dollar value of two 
added years of labor force experience was 
$120 in the 0-9 AFQT interval and $82 in all 
intervals. In column 6 this estimate of the 
negative effect of service has been removed 
from draftee earnings before they are 
compared to nonveterans. The resulting 
differences are small and irregular in sign and 
may thus suggest little selection bias between 
black draftees and nonveterans. If so, one 
would also conclude that little evidence of a 
positive effect of service can be found among 
blacks. 


DISCUSSION 


The suggestion by Browning, et al. 
(1973:84) that minority men and whites 
likely to have low earnings would benefit 
from experience in a “bridging environment” 
similar to that provided by military service is 
` not supported by our data: two years in the 
military environment, coupled with the 
extensive benefits awarded to veterans, do not 
result in a clear cut, large net positive effect of 
service. In addition, methodological reasons 
for discounting their findings were discussed 
earlier. Therefore, one may question the likely 
utility of social programs that offer minority 
men and whites likely to have low earnings a 
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career contingency in a bridging environment 
similar to: that provided by military service. 
Furthermore, these data aside, the actual 
experience of manpower training programs 
offering different forms of remedial aid to the 
poor suggests that nonspecific bridging en- 
vironments yield no earnings benefits. Inde- 
pendent reviews by Stromsdorfer (1972) and 
Goldstein (1972) of several types of man- 
power programs suggest that “institutional” 
programs offering the poor additional experi- 


‘ence with bureaucratic institutions, remedial - 


education, and irrelevant job training or work 
experience do not clearly benefit trainees. By 
contrast, training programs in which the 
individual learns a specific job for which there 
is an opening in the civilian labor market do 
benefit trainees. Few draftees likely to have 
low civilian earnings receive relevant job 
training in the military, and the majority of 
veterans who do receive training with a 
civilian counterpart do not use that training 
when they return to civilian life (Kassing, 
1970:IH-8-7). This suggests little direct 
positive earnings effect from job training in 
service on post service earnings. Thus, positive 
effects would have to derive from some other 
aspect of military life and be sufficiently 
powerful to overcome the negative effect of 
time lost from the civilian labor force; 
however, our data suggest no net positive 
effect. While our data are restricted to 
draftees and a minority of nonveterans, the 
results conform to those reported by Mason 
(1970) and Kassing (1970). The social policy 
implication of this research seems clear: direct 
approaches to underemployment and low 
income are probably more likely to benefit 
the poor than are indirect efforts to place 
them in bridging environments. 
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COMMUNITY ATTACHMENT IN MASS SOCIETY* 
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Survey research data permit examination of two models of community attachment in mass 
society. The first model, derived from the work of Toennies and Wirth, treats increasing 
population size and density as key independent variables influencing local community 
attachment. An alternative model derived from the work of W. I. Thomas, Park and Burgess, 
focuses on length of residence as the primary independent variable. The alternative approach 
views the local community as a complex system of friendship, kinship, and associational 
networks into which new generations and new residents are assimilated while the community 
passes through its own life-cycle. Goodman’s modified multiple regression analysis provides 
consistent support for the alternative model, while little empirical support is found for the 


Toennies-Wirth model 


y 


COMMUNITY ATTACHMENT IN 
MASS SOCIETY 
ociologists have long been concerned with 
Site effects of urbanization and industriali- 
zation on the social fabric of communities 
(cf., Reissman, 1964; Short, 1971; Warren, 
1972). One problem that has generated a 


` -substantial amount of scholarship is the 


influence of population size and density on 
patterns of social participation and commun- 
ity attachment (Fischer, 1972; Hauser, 1965; 
Morris, 1968). In this paper, we will use 
survey research data to explore some of these 
basic sociological issues of local community 
organization, especially those factors which 
account for strong or weak community. 


attachments. 


Two models of the local community have 
come to dominate the thinking and research 
of' contemporary social scientists. These 
models explicate the work of competing 


'. theorists of the early Chicago school of urban 


sociology who sought to specify the factors 
which account for the presence or absence of 
local social bonds and community sentiments. 


Their divergent perspectives on the local 


community generate quite different models of 


social behavior in the urban setting. 


*The authors wish to thank Leo Goodman for his 
most helpful comments and suggestions. The 
research reported herein was financed in part from 
funds granted to The University of Chicago Center 
for Urban Studies by the Ford Foundation. 


The first model we call the linear 
development model because linear increases in 
the population size and density of human 
communities are assumed to be the primary 
exogenous factors influencing patterns of 
social behavior. This model has its intellectual 
roots in the philosophical writings of Ferdin- 
and Toennies (1887), which postulated the 
transformation of society from Gemeinschaft 
to Gesellschaft. In this view, urbanization and 
industrialization alter the essential character 
of society from that based on communal 
attachments to an associational basis. The 
writings of Louis Wirth gave strong impetus to 
contemporary formulations of this approach. 
In “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” Wirth (1938) 
saw the essential character of urban society 
resulting from (a) an increased number of 
population, (b) density of settlement, and (c) 
heterogeneity of inhabitants and group life. 
The outcomes of these variables were said to 
include ‘a substitution of secondary for 
primary contacts, a weakening of the bonds of 
kinship, and a declining social significance of 
the local community. : 

Other members of the Chicago school of 
urban sociology resisted this view, in partic- 
ular W. I. Thomas (1967), Robert E. Park and 
Ernest W. Burgess (1921, 1925) who sought 
to account for the range of “social worlds” 
and social solidarities which emerged in the 
urban metropolis. For them, the local 
community was not a residue but a social 
construction which had its own life-cycle and 
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reflected ecological, institutional and norma- 
-tive yariables. Their research and the writings 
of subsequent social scientists supply the basis 
for an alternative model of community 
attachment which we call the systemic model. 

The systemic model is, in part, based on 
historical and anthropological materials which 
question the existence of a Gemeinschaft in 
pre-industrial societies because of their inter- 
nal discontinuities, complexity, and especially 
because of their dependence on some variant 
of bureaucratic or associational institutions. 
The theoretical formulations of Toennies and 
his disciples are incomplete and tautological at 
essential points. Much of the Toennies 


tradition is a normative treatment of modern ` 


life which reflects a reasoned moral position, 
but it is not suited for empirical research. The 
fundamental problem with the Gemeinschaft- 
Gesellschaft approach, however, is that it fails 
to explain the extent and forms of commun- 
ity organization found in modern society. 
Research on the social structure of urbanized 
Western societies is rich in those empirical 
observations which cannot be accounted for 
by this sociological tradition. 

In the systemic model, community organi- 
zation is treated as an essential aspect of mass 
society. It is a structure which has ecological, 
institutional, and normative dimensions. The 
local community is viewed as’ a complex 
system of friendship and kinship networks 
and formal and informal associational ties 
rooted in family life and on-going socializa- 
tion processes. At the same time it is 
fashioned by the large scale institution of 
mass society. Indeed, it is a generic structure 
of mass society, whose form, content, and 
effectiveness vary widely and whose defects 
and disarticulations reflect the social problems 
of the contemporary period. l 

Community—that is the geographical based 
community—manifests diffuse boundaries and 
exhibits different intensity and scope of 
participation depending, among other factors, 
on a person’s position in the social structure 
and life cycle stage. One can identify the 
social fabric of communities in systemic terms 
by focusing on local social networks and 
abstracting out those relations that are 
directly linked to the occupational system. 
The remaining geographically based social 
relations constitute the social fabric of human 
communities, be they neighborhoods, local 
communities, or metropolitan areas. 


329. 
ISSUES AND METHOD 


To explore adequately hypotheses about 
the social fabric of communities derived from 
the linear development and systemic models, 
more than case study data are required; 
sample surveys become essential. However, we 
are aware of the limitations inherent in survey ' 
research data for examining local social 
networks. There is obviously an element of 
arbitrary delimitation both in the questions 
asked and the sampling procedures used. in 
survey research. Social networks require 
investigation by careful and detailed partici- 
pant observation. In addition, frequency of 
community contact and participation should 
take into consideration available opportuni- 
ties. However, survey research strategies have 
been developed which recognize these com- 
plex issues and which produce relatively 
meaningful measures of social participation 
and local community attachment. 
definitions in different types of communities 
as. well as the different meanings persons will 
attribute to questions in a standardized survey 
research interview. Moreover, community 
participation and attachment in an advanced 
industrial society has its own incongruities. In 
the context of contemporary mass society the 
notion of the community of “limited — 
liability” seems appropriate (Janowitz, 1951). 
This notion emphasizes that in a highly 
mobile society people may participate exten- 
sively in local institutions and develop 
community attachments yet be prepared to 
leave these communities if local conditions 
fail to satisfy their immediate needs, or 
aspirations. 

A body of research literature has emerged 
on formal and informal community participa- . 
tion and attachment since the publication of 
The Community Press in an Urban Setting” 
(1951) which roughly supports the systemic 
model (cf., Edwards and Booth, 1973). 
However, the measures which have been 
employed are often incomplete and the - 
sample design and size limited so as to prevent 
comprehensive statistical analysis. A large- 
scale and detailed survey from the Royal 
Commission on Local Government in England 
makes possible more comprehensive ‘explora- 
tion of the impact of increased population 
size, density and residential mobility on local 
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community organization.’ l 

That our sample was drawn from Great 
Britain has certain advantages for the purposes 
at hand, expecially because its relatively high 
degree of cultural homogeneity enables us to 
highlight pertinent variables. The population 
is living under a single unified system of 
central and local government, although there 
is administrative variation according to size. 
The regional differences to be found in Wales 
and Scotland are excluded; and England at the 
time of the sample had a relative absence of 
racial and ethnic enclaves, although the 
concentration of foreign born was increasing. 
We expected that the findings would converge 
with those already encountered in the United 
States but, because of these factors, the 
relations would be more clear-cut and 
pronounced. 

The sample survey was conducted by 
Research Services, Ltd. in March 1967. It was 
designed to assist the Royal Commission on 
Local Government in England in making 
recommendations to restructure the size and 
format of local government units. In this 
survey 2199 adults were interviewed. A 
stratified random sample was drawn from one 
hundred local authority areas throughout 
England (excluding London) in numbers 
“correctly proportionate to the population 
- which is contained within three main types of 
local authority of different population sizes 
within the Register General’s Standard Re- 
gions.” The survey collected information from 
individuals on their social position, attitudes, 
and social behavior both inside and outside 
their local communities. Data were also 
gathered on the demographic characteristics 
of the respondents’ local jurisdictions. 

As stated, the purpose of our reanalysis of 
this body of survey data is to examine 
empirically some of the sociological factors 
which influence the character of local 
community participation and attachment. 
However, our main thrust is not a direct 


*We wish to acknowledge the assistance of Dr. 
Mark Abrams, Director, Survey Unit, British Social 
Science Research Council, for arranging access to the 
basic survey materials collected for the Royal 
Commission on Local Government in Engiand. This 
survey was conducted by Research Services, Ltd., in 
March 1967 and was published under the title, 
Community Attitudes Survey: England (London: 
HMSO, 1969). 
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search for multi-variat2 findings of the highest 


aggregate explanatory value. Instead, the 


strategy is to explore a series of interrelated 
propositions which seek to examine the 
implications of the two models of the local 
community. 

Our initial expectetion, derived from the 
rejection of the linear development model, is 
that population size and population density 
will not be assoccated with significant 
differences in commanity participation and 
attachments. Under the Toennies-Wirth 
approach, the larger the population size and 
the greater the density of an area, the more 
attenuated would be community participation 
and attachments. Of course, some differences 
would be expected, especially between the 
largest and smallest population concentra- 
tions, but the overal. relevance of size and 
density as explanatory variables should be 
limited. 

By contrast, the systemic model focuses on 
length of residence as the key exogenous 
factor influencing ccmmunity behavior and 
attitudes. The major intervening variables are 
friendship and kinshis bonds and formal and 
informal associational ties within the local 
community. The local community is viewed as 
an ongoing system >f social networks into 
which new generations and new residents are: 
assimilated, while the community itself passes 
through its own life-zycle. Since assimilation 
of newcomers into tne social fabric of local ` 
communities is necessarily a temporal process, 
residential mobility >perates as a barrier to 
the development of 2xtensive friendship and 
kinship bonds and widespread local associa- 
tional ties. Once established, though, such 
bonds strengthen community sentiments. 

This is not to suggest that length of 
residence is the omy independent variable 
affecting community attachment. The avail- 
able literature leads us to investigate whether 
a person’s social pcsition and stage in his 
life-cycle likewise influence his friendship, 
kinship, and associational ties within the 
community (Axelroc, 1956; Laumann, 1973; 
Wilensky, 1961). Moreover, the influence of 
population size and density on community 
behavior and attitudes must also be deter- 
mined and controlled if we are to compare the 
relative merits of the two models. We have 
therefore constructed and analyzed a general 
model of community attachment which will 
examine the impact of five independent 


F ; 


variables (population size, density, length of 
residence, social class, and stage in life-cycle) 
on friendship, kinship, and’ associational 
bonds within the community, and the 
influence of all eight factors on local 
community attitudes and sentiments. 


VARIABLES AND MEASURES 


Community Attitudes and Sentiments 


The Survey contains three items which 
may be used to measure community attitudes 
and sentiments. These are: 

1. Is there an area around here where you 
are now living which you would say you 
belong to, and where you feel “at 
home’’? 

2. How interested are you to know what 
goes on in... (Home Area)? NB. In the 
actual interview questionnaire, the 
phrase “home area” was replaced, in all 
questions using it, with the name of the 
given local community. 

3. Supposing that for some reason you had 
to move away from. ..(Home Area), 
how sorry or pleased would you be to 
leave? 

Item 1 was given as a yes-no response. 
Responses to item 2 were scored into those 
who expressed strong interest in the affairs of 
the local community and those who expressed 
little or no interest in them. Responses to 
item 3 were divided into those who said they 
would be very sorry or quite sorry to leave the 
local community and those who said they 
would not be sorry to leave their local 
community. 


Local Social Bonds (Networks) 


To measure friendship and kinship bonds 
within the local community, an additional 
series of questions were asked, among them: 

1. How many people would you say you 
know who live in. .. (Home Area)? 

2. How many adult friends do you have 
who live within ten minutes walk of 
your home? 

3. How many adult relatives and in-laws 
do you have who live within ten 

. minutes walk from your home? 

4. Taking all your adult friends that you 
have now, what proportion of them 
would you say live in... (Home Area)? 

5. Taking all your adult relatives and 
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in-laws, except the very distant ones, ` 
_them live 


what proportion © of 
. (Home Area)? 

Responses to item 1, relative number of 
local acquaintances, were scored as those who 
said they knew none or only a few people in 
their community and those who said they 
knew many or very many people in their 
community. Item 2 was categorized into those 
having five or fewer friends and those having 
more than five friends. Item 3 was divided 
into those having two or fewer relatives living 
nearby and those having more than two. Items 
4 and 5 were categorized as half or less and 
more than half of all friends/relatives residing 


_ in the local community.” 


To measure the degree of the respondent’s 
participation in formal associations within the 
local community, an extensive question ‘was 
asked regarding participation in the following 
types of organizations: 


A. organizations connected with the re-. 


spondent’s work, such as trade‘unions, 


business clubs, and professional associa- - 


tions 

B. public bodies or committees concerned 
with community affairs 

C. organizations connected with politics- 


D. organizations connected with education’ 


and training , 

E. associations connected with churches or 
other religious groups 

F. charitable organizations 

G. civic or community groups such as a 
rentpayers association or parent- eee 
association 


$ 


H. formal social clubs such as a sports | 


team, dance club, automobile club, 
hobby club, or fraternal organization 

` I. any other formal association not de- 
scribed above. 


In the survey, five response categories were used 
for the two questions regarding proportion of adult 


friends and relatives residing in the local community. © 


The first four categories included: none of them; 
half or less of them; most of them; and all of them. 
An additional category was added to each respective 
question for those who claimed they didn’t have any 


friends and/or relatives or only had one or two. 


relatives. These respondents were not included in the 
first four categories because the relative proportions 
would not be meaningful and, therefore, were scored 
as missing data for those questions. A number of 
people also failed to respond to other items on the 


questionnaire, which reduced slightly the sample gar i 


for those particular items. 


# 
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. football, 
` tracks, bingo sessions, ten-pin bowling, public 


\ 


For each membership listed by the 
respondent, it was noted whether the place of 
participation was inside or outside the 
designated local community. Respondents 
were categorized into those who participated 


in fewer than two local community organiza- 


tions and those who participated in two or 
more. 

Similarly, a question was asked regarding 
informal participation in local social activities. 
Included under this item were visits to 
cinemas, live theatre, concerts, recitals, 
rugby or cricket matches, race 


dances, swimming pools, golf, tennis, public 


parks or gardens, or drives into the country- 


side. Again we noted whether participation in 


- such activities occurred inside or outside the 


local community, with the categories being 
the same as for formal organizational 
memberships.° 


Independent Variables 
Population size was measured by the size 


-of the respondent’s local authority. Five size 


categories forming a rural-urban continuum 
were used. The continuum consisted of (1) 
rural districts; (2) municipal boroughs and 
urban districts up to 30,000; (3) municipal 
boroughs and urban districts 30,000-60,000; 
(4) municipal boroughs and urban districts 


‘60,000-250,000; and (5) municipal boroughs 


and urban districts over 250,000, including 
conurbations. 

Population density was measured by 
persons per acre in the local ward or parish 
where `the respondent resided. Six density 
categories were obtained ranging from under 


` one person per acre to over twenty persons 


*Since we are using a secondary source of data, 
we recognize the limitations both in the variables 


“ included and their operationalizations. For example, 


we recognize that in advanced industrial sccieties, 
forms of social participation and attachment are 
conditioned by the.crucial role of the telephone, a 
dimension which continues to be overlooked in 


-contemporary research. Likewise, the autcmobile 


broadens patterns of geographic participation and 
identification and renders less important local 
residences of friends and kin. But we assume that the 


- interactions generated by the telephone and the 


automobile will influence the final patterns of 


’ community participation and attachment. 
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per acre. Length of residence in the local 
community was scored into six categories 


ranging from less than one year to over 


twenty years/born there. Socio-economic 
position was also scored into six categories 
ranging from unskilled to professionals. 
Non-working housewives and retired persons 
were classified by last job held. Finally, 
life-cycle contained five stages including 
twenty-one to twenty-nine, thirty to thirty- 
nine, forty to forty-nine, fifty to sixty-four, 
and sixty-five and older. 

To analyze these data and examine the 
relative merits of the linear development and 
systemic models we used the Goodman 
modified multiple regression method (Good- 
man, 1972a, 1972b, 1973).. This method is 
designed specifically for multivariate causal 
analysis- of survey data which do not meet 
assumptions of measurement scale, additivity, 
homoscedasticity, and independence of error 
terms required in conventional regression 
analysis. In short, the Goodman method 
analyzes relationships (“odds-ratios”) among 
cell frequencies of multi-level factorial designs 
and provides effect parameters analogous to 
partial slopes in path analysis and measures of 
association analogous to the squares of 
zero-order, partial, multiple, and multiple- 
partial correlation coefficients. The Goodman 
method also provides estimates of the 
magnitude of all interaction effects and their 
lavels of statistical significance. 

Since effect parameters computed by the 
Goodman method are easiest to interpret 
when variables are dichotomized, and because 
cur statistical analysis requires multi-level 
factorial designs encompassing five or more 
levels of cross-classification, it is helpful to 
cichotomize variables where statistical proper- 
ties warrant. However, if curvilinear relation- 
ships exist between some variables, the 
curvilinearity must be taken into considera- 
tion by including polytomous variables in the 
cross-classifications. 

Examinations of bivariate frequency dis- 
tributions among our variables showed that 
community size (i.e., the rural-urban continu- 
um) exhibited curvilinear relationships with a 
number of indicators of community involve- 
ment and sentiment. Further examination of 
the bivariate distributions between the five . 
independent variables and each local social 
tond and each community sentiment sug- 
gested the following breakdowns of independ- 


` 


ent variables for multiple cross-classification :* 
Community size (rural-urban continuum); 
1. Rural communities (24%) 
` 2. Urban communities up to 60,000 
(32%) 
3. Urban communities over 60,000 (43%) 
Population Density 
1. Up to ten persons per acre (55%) 
2. Ten or more persons per acre (45%) 
Length of Residence 
l. Less than one generation (twenty 
years) (57%) 
2. More than one generation (including 
born here) (43%) 
Social Class 
1. Blue-collar occupations (53%) 
2. White-collar occupations (including 
farm owners) (47%) 
Life-cycle (age) 
1. Between twenty-one and forty-nine 
years old (54%) 
2. Fifty years of age and older (46%) 


Our initial procedure was to construct ten 
six-way cross-classified contingency tables 
with each cross-classification encompassing 
the five basic independent variables along with 
either a social network or attitudinal vari- 
able.” Next, modified multiple regression 
effect parameters of all saturated models were 
computed to estimate the main and interac- 
tion effects of size, density, length of 
residence, social class, and life-cycle stage on 
each social bond (network) and each com- 
munity sentiment. Results revealed that a 
multitude of small interaction effects exist 
but that none was statistically significant even 
at the .05 probability level. Under such 
circumstances matters are simplified and we 
can recompute effect parameters from unsatu- 
rated models to compare the main (direct) 
effects of the. five independent variables on 
each social bond and community sentiment. 


*To guard against loss of information by 
collapsing data into larger categories, all data were 
cross-classified using both the detailed categories and 
the collapsed categories. Gamma coefficients and 
Kendall’s Tau B were computed for both types of 
cross-classification. The comparative statistics 

. showed little loss of information when the variables 
were categorized as described herein. The percentage 
of cases in each category of the independent 
variables is given in parentheses. 


5 Each contingency table thus contained 3 x 2 x 2 
x2x2x.2 = 96 cells. i 
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RESULTS 


Table 1 presents the direct effects (Good- 
man’s Betas) and standardized effects (Beta*) 
of community size, density, length of 
residence, social class, and life-cycle stage on 
the seven indicators of local social bonds.° 
The parameters indicate that the effects of 
population size and density on local friend- 
ship, kinship, and associational bonds afe 
mixed and not highly significant. Noteworthy 
is the finding that persons residing in large 
urban areas tend to have more extensive social 
ties than those residing in rural communities. 
The differential effects of residing in_large 
urban communities as opposed to rural 
communities are especially pronounced: with - 
respect to relative number of acquaintances 
and memberships in formal organizations. 

On the other hand, length of residence has 
positive and highly significant direct effects 
on all local social bonds with the exception of 
participation in informal social activities. The 
effects of length of residence are particularly 
strong on relative number of acquaintances in 
the community, number of relatives living 
nearby, and proportions of all friends and 
relatives residing in the local community. - 

Social class and life-cycle (age) have 
specific and limited effects on local social 
bonds. Higher status individuals tend to have 
smaller proportions of their friends and 
relatives residing within their own communi- 
ties and fewer relatives living nearby. They 
also tend to belong to more formal organiza- 
tions in the community. Both these’ links 
reflect the greater mobility of higher status 
individuals and their more extensive reliance 
on formal or secondary social networks. 

As we anticipated, involvement in the 


"S The standardized effect parameters (Beta™) are 
computed by dividing each Beta by its standard. 
deviation. With large samples, the Betas are normally 
distributed with a mean of zero and a unit variance. 
Therefore, to determine statistical significance, one 
consults a table of areas under a normal curve. For 
example, a Beta* (B* abbreviated) of greater 
absolute value than 1.96 is statistically significant at 
the .05 probability level. Likewise, a B* of greater 
absolute value than 2.58 is statistically significant at 
the. .O1 probability level. 
standard deviations were computed using the 
Goodman and Fay ECTA program at The University 
of Chicago Computation Center. This straightfor- 


. ward program may be acquired by writing Leo 


Goodman, Department of Sociology, University of 
Chicago. 


The Betas and their’ ` 
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Table 1. Modified Multiple Regression Fffect Parameters (B) and Standardized 
Effects (B*) of Independent Variables on Local Social Ronds 
Forma} Participation Percent Percent 
Independent "priende. a ives Orpaniration A Paner ds Friends in Relativos in 
Variables ember ships Letivitios Commun ity Community 
B p’ B R* +] Bf B B; B pa R pa R nf 
Length of residence 266 2.53 664 §,40 reo 2,31 214 1.53 722 $.$0 578 5.30 B94 5, 
Social class „014 -13 -.228 -1.85 12£ 95 »102 74 040 ah «152 -1.39 158 
pitacevers {age) -,034 32 ~ 332 -2,70 „20C -1.49 336 “2,40 +170 1,30 Aso .27 318 1.9) 
Density -.,142 -1.36 044 135 „0AF 4? 164 AG ~ 052 .40 042 138 nid 
i 954 “27 030 „13 ~ 144 5? »196 74 -,076 31 ~,038 - .19 . 186 ` 
Snail urban -,i130 -1.11 -.174 -1.28 882 > ,42 ~, 356 -2.31 -.116 ~ 80 -.072 „h 354 -1. 
Large urban 676 65 144 1.03 -3208 1.35 154 99 LIDA 1.34 .11iż 91 168 


NOT4: B* greater than 1.96, affect is statistically slanificant at .5 


probability lerci. 


social fabric of communities declines with 
advanced life-stage. Most affected by older age 
are participation in informal social activities, 
local kinship ties, and membership in formal 
organizations. However, for comparative pur- 
poses, two main points emerge. First, neither 
~ social class nor stage in life-cycle are as 
powerful or consistent in affecting local social 
bonds as is length of residence. Second, neither 
large population size nor high density 
significantly weaken local friendship and 
kinship bonds or formal and informal social 
ties. 

Let us now consider the relative impect of 
the five independent variables on local 
‘community sentiments, that is, the direct 
effects of population size, density, length of 


residence, social class, and life-cycle on (1) 
whether a person feels a sense of belonging to 
his local community, (2) whether he is 
interested in what goes on in his community, 
and (3) whether he would be sorry to leave his 
community if he had to. The effect 
parameters and their standardized values are 
presented in Table 2. 

Again, we observe that population size and 
density have relatively weak and, for the most 
part, insignificant effects on local community 
sentiments. Conversely, length of residence 
has positive and statistically significant effects 
on all three community sentiments. Examin- 
ing the three community sentiments separate- 
ly, it is evident that whether a person feels a 
sense of community is clearly a function of 


Table 2. Modified Multiple Regression Effect Parameters (B) and Standardized 


; Effects (B*) of Independent Variables on Local Community: Sentiments 
Sense of Interest in Sorry to 
Community Community Leave 
Independent Variables 
R B Bf B Ba B B* 
Length of residence 604 4.60 EEF 2.04 -270 2.48 
Social class - 970 - ,53 256 Duds -.022 - ,20 
Life-cycle (age) 032 24 -.112 -1.03 .124 1.14 
Density -.174 -1,33 ~,024 alee ~.232 -2.13 
Size 
Rural 244 1.01 ~. 146 - T1 .040 .20 
Small urban -.174 -1.17 -.048 ~ 40 -.114 - .94 
Large urban -.070 - SAF .194 1.61 074 .60 


NOTE: 


B* > 1.96, effect is statistically 


significant at .95 probability level. 


length of residence. Although low population 
density and small community size (i.e., 
residing in a rural.community) tend to have a 
positive influence on sense of community, 
their impact is relatively small when compared 
with length of residence. 

Interest in the affairs of the local 
community is apparently influenced most by 
a person’s position in the social structure. 
Higher status persons have the skills and 
orientations to articulate their interests in 
community affairs. Furthermore, their social 
position implies a greater stake in the 
community which usually generates concern 
with community affairs. The effect param- 
eters also show that community interest 
increases with length of residence and tends to 
decline with older age. However, contrary to 
the linear development model, interest in the 
affairs of the community tends to increase 
with community size. Ceteris paribus, rural 
communities have a weak negative effect on 
community interest whereas large urban areas 
have a moderate positive influence on interest 
in local community affairs. 

Whether a person would regret leaving his 
local community is affected most by length of 
residence followed closely by population 
density and then by advanced life-cycle stage. 
Since population density was shown to have 
essentially no effect on involvement in the 
social fabric of communities (Table 1), we 
may infer that in high density areas, housing 
conditions or other social or physical features 
diminish community attractiveness. This sup- 
ports the notion of the community of 
“limited liability,’ namely, that despite 


Table 3. 
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participation in the social fabric of the 
community a person may wish to leave 
because of specific undesirable conditions. 

Our analysis thus far of the direct effects 
of the five independent variables on local - 
social bonds and community sentiments 
suggests that length of residence is the-key 
exogenous factor influencing local community 
attachment. You will recall that the systemic 
model also stipulates that local friendship, 
kinship and associational ties foster strong — 
community sentiments. Modified multiple 
regression analysis of basic cross-classifications 
of each social network variable with each 
community sentiment reveals this to be the 
case. All twenty-one effect parameters (Betas) 
are positive and highly significant. 

The interesting research issue, though, is 
what are the relative contributions of 
friendship bonds, kinship bonds, and formal 
and informal community ties to the formation 
of strong community sentiments? Table 3 
gives us the answer, by providing the effect 
parameters and standardized effects param- 
eters from a modified multiple regression 
analysis of three five-way cross-classifications. 
Each multiple cross-classification included 
number of friends, number of relatives, 
memberships in formal organizations, and 


participation in informal social activities, 


along with a particular community sentiment. 

The results indicate that number of friends 
is the overall most important type of social 
bond influencing community sentiments. 
Other types of local social bonds also exhibit 
some specific and significant partial effects. 
Number of relatives living nearby, for 


Modified Multiple Regression Effect Parameters (B) and Standardized 


Effects (B*) of Friendship, Kinship, Formal and Informal Community 
Ties on Local Community Sentiments 


oe merere er v= 2 ut OO T krere — 


— — “serie 


Sorry to 


— aan oe oe 


Sense of Interest in 
Community Community Leave 
Local Social Bonds 

B Be B pa B . Bt 
Number of friends 370 3.51 320 4.01 . 366 4.74 
Number of relatives 434 4.12 .022 ay . 208 2.72 
Organization memberships 050 48 .500 6.25 .114 1.48 
Informal social activities 226 14 268 3.36 .044 57 


sap ririn er a a e inmate mente mmm R A aa ai ieee 


NOTE: B* > 1.96, effect is statistically significant at .05 probability level.’ 
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example, has a strong effect on a person’s 
sense of community as well as a moderate 
effect on his. desire to remain in the 
community. However, having greater numbers 
of relatives living nearby has essentially no 
impact on a person’s interest in community 
affairs, once the degree of friendship and 
formal and informal ties are taken into 
account. Conversely, membership in local 
formal organizations has a strong direct effect 
on community interest but little independent 
influence on sense of community or desire to 
remain in the community. Finally, controlling 
for number of friends and relatives living 
nearby and for memberships in local formal 
organizations, participation in informal social 
activities has a moderate influence on sense of 
community and community interest but 
virtually no effect on desire to remain in the 
‘community. 
' In analyzing the effects of different social 
bonds we found that rather than replacing 
primary contacts, formal secondary ties foster 
greater numbers of local primary contacts (cf., 
Axelrod, 1956; Bell and Boat, 1957). 
Controlling for the main effects of com- 
munity size, density, and length of residence, 
memberships in formal organizations have a 
direct effect of .33 on number of friends and 
a direct effect of .65 on number of 
acquaintances. The corresponding coefficients 
of determination (r?) between number of 
formal organizational memberships and num- 
bers of friends and acquaintances are .SO and 
.79, respectively. 
~ As a final step in comparing the relative 
merits of the two models of community 
attachment, let us assess the relative amount 
of variation in each local social bond and each 
. community sentiment that is accounted for 
by the main effects of population size, 
density, length of residence, social class, and 
stage in life-cycle. This is done with the 
Goodman method by first computing maxi- 
mum-likelihood estimates of cell frequencies 
under different models (structural equations) 
using an iterative procedure described by 
Goodman (1972b:1080-85). The estimated 
cell frequencies generated by the different 
models are then compared with the observed 
cell frequencies by computing Chi-square 
based on either the conventional goodness-of- 
fit statistic or the likelihood-ratio statistic. 

In the Goodman method, the Chi-square 
values serve as measures of unexplained 
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variation. Thus, the smaller the Chi-square 
value (i.e., the better the estimated frequen- 
cies correspond to the observed frequencies) 
under a given model, the stronger is the 
explanatory power of the independent vari- 
able or variables in the model. By computing 
the relative reduction in Chi-square values 
irom various models containing different 
combinations of independent variables with 
the dependent variable, one obtains measures 
of association roughly analogous to coeffi- 
cients of determination, multiple determina- 
tion, and partial determination in conven- 
tional regression analysis. | 


Table 4 provides pertinent coefficients of 
determination, multiple determination and 
partial determination calculated using the 
likelihood-ratio statistics. The first five rows 
(coefficients of determination) indicate the 


` percent reduction in unexplained variation in 


each dependent variable accounted for by the 
main effects of each of the five independent 
variables. The next four rows (coefficients of 
multiple determination) indicate the relative 
reduction in unexplained variation in each 
dependent variable accounted for by the main 
effects of different combinations of indepen- 
dent variables. The last row (coefficient of 
partial determination) indicates the relative 
reduction in unexplained variation in each 
dependent variable accounted for by length of | 
residence after the main effects of population 
size, density, social class, and stage in 
life-cycle have been taken into account. 


For the most part, the coefficients speak 
for themselves. In six of ten cases, length of 
residence alone explains a greater percent of 
variation in local social bonds and community 
sentiments than do the combined effects of 
population size, density, social class, and stage 
in life-cycle. Note also the large increments in 
the coefficients of multiple determination 
when the effects of length of residence are 
edded to the effects of the other four 
independent variables, and the high coeffi- 
cients of partial determination between length 
of residence and each social bond and 
community sentiment when the other four 
independent variables are held constant. These 
results, together with the effect parameters 
presented in Tables 1 and 2, clearly indicate 
that length of residence plays a far more ` 
important role in assimilation into the social 
fabric of local communities than does 
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population size, density, social class, or stage 
in life-cycle.” 


Cag 


INFERENCES AND COMMENT 


The most general inference to be drawn 
from this analysis is that the systemic model 
based on length of residence is more 
appropriate than the linear development 
model based on population size and density 
for the study of community attachment in 
mass society. In drawing more specific 
inferences about the relative merits of the 


linear development and systemic models, we 


ne ee me —— tl at 


„must underscore that we are dealing with a 


~” 


cross-sectional sample. But three conclusions 
emerge repeatedly from our analysis. First, 
location in communities of increased size and 
density does not weaken bonds of kinship and 
friendship. Instead, length of residence is a 
central and crucial factor in the development 
of these social bonds. Second, location in 
communities of increased size and density 
does not result in a substitution of secondary 
for, primary and informal contacts. ‘Rather, 
the results suggest that formal ties foster more 


The role of length of residence (residential 
mobility) in accounting for assimilation into 
commúnity social structure has also been highlighted 
by the research of Henry McKay (Shaw and McKay, 
1969). McKay’s historical analysis of black commun- 
ities in Chicago showed that communities where 
blacks have resided for the longest length of time 
have experienced decreasing delinquency rates, while 
those communities which have experienced black 
invasion most recently continus to exhibit high 
upward slopes of delinquency rates. 

In the contemporary setting length of residence 
requires careful analytical appraisal. Of course, 
length of residence is influenced by population 
growth. But we use length of residence to indicate 
ecological, social organizational, and normative 
processes. Length of residence reflects the impact of 
large scale organizations and advanced technology on 


_the life chances and values of the residents of 


communities in mass society. Therefore, length of 
residence of a person is not to be thought of 


_ primarily as an individualistic or voluntaristic act. It 


is in good measure the impact of the industrial order 
in the allocation and reallocation of. employment 
and transportation opportunities. There is merit in 
speaking of this process as the social construction of 
community—a term offered by Gerald Suttles in 
elaborating the older notion of the social world of 
the metropolis (Sutties, 1972). The idea of the social 
construction of communities involves not only the 


‘impact of large scale institutional factors, but the 


consequence of cultural tradition and practices and 
the response of political institutions and associations 
based in the local community. 


+ 
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extensive primary contacts’ in the local 
community. Third, increased population size 
and density does not significantly weaken 
local community sentiments. But community 
sentiments are compatible with desire to avoid 
the negative features of local community life. 

Yet a persistent question remains; namely, 
the difference between these empirical results 
and the outlook developed by Louis Wirth. It 
can, of course, be argued that Wirth had 
insufficient empirical data~which was the 
case, especially data which could be statistical- 
ly analyzed; that he was selective in his 
observation and that his concern with social 
planning led him to accept Toennies’ model as 
a metaphor for social criticism. But another 
explanation is in order which delimits the 
scope of our findings. This explanation 
reinforces the idea that Wirth was examining a 
slice of social reality and that we are also 
examining a slice of social reality—hopefully 
with the advantages that accrue from his 
efforts. 

Wirth was writing at a time in which cities 
in the United States—particularly the city of 
Chicago—had, been expanded by massive 
waves of foreign-born immigrants. The pat- 
terns of migration and urban expansion drew 
these immigrants into the inner and densely 
settled portions of the metropolis. It was also 
a period of relative stability of the smaller 
communities of the United States, especially 
rural communities. Wirth no doubt was aware 
of the elements of intense social cohesion 
which developed in the urban community.® 
But in the dense inner city, he saw what he 
thought was a lack of integration or 
assimilation of these population groups into 
the social fabric of the urban community. In 
retrospect, he failed to give sufficient 
emphasis to the temporal sequence of 
assimilation; while he focused on increased 
population size and density, variables which 
operate continuously and with a time lag. Had 
he “controlled” for length of residence, the 
differences in community attachment under 
conditions of increased urbanization would 
not have been as pronounced as he concluded. 


*Everett Hughes, one of Wirth’s close colleagues 
at Chicago, made the astute comment that “Louis 
used to say all those things about how the city is 
impersonal—while living with a whole clan of kin and 
friends on a very personal basis ” (Short, 1971:xxix). 


P 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SUGGESTION ON SUICIDE: 
SUBSTANTIVE AND THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF THE WERTHER EFFECT* 

DAVID P. PHILLIPS 

State University of New York at Stony Brook 


American Sociological Review 1974, Vol. 39 (June):340-54 


This paper shows that suicides increase immediately after a suicide story has been publicized in 
the newspapers in Britain and in the United States, 1947-1968, The more publicity devoted to a 
suicide story, the larger the rise in suicides thereafter. The rise in suicides after a story is 
restricted mainly to the area in which the story was publicized, Alternative explanations of 
these findings are examined; the evidence indicates that the rise in suicides is due to the 
influence of suggestion on suicide, an influence not previously demonstrated on the national 
level of suicides. The substantive, theoretical, and methodological implications of these findings 


are examined, 


wo hundred years ago, Goethe wrote a 

novel called The Sorrows of the Young 

Werther, in which the hero committed 
Suicide. Goethe’s novel was read widely in 
Europe, and it was said that people in many 
countries imitated Werther’s manner of death. 
According to Goethe, “My friends. . thought 
that they must transform poetry into reality, 
imitate a novel like this in real life and, in any 
case, shoot themselves; and what occurred at 
first among a few took place later among the 
general public. ...” (Goethe, quoted in Rose, 
1929:XXIV.) Widespread imitation of 
Werther’s suicide was never conclusively dem- 
onstrated, but authorities were sufficiently 
apprehensive to ban the book in several areas, 
` including Italy (Gray, 1967), Leipzig, and 
Copenhagen (Rose, 1929). 

More than one hundred years after Werther 
was written, Durkhein (1897) reviewed 
research linking suicide and suggestion (e.g., 
Tarde, 1903) and found no conclusive 
evidence relating imitation and the social 
suicide rate. Durkheim acknowledged that 
imitation might influence a few persons in the 
immediate vicinity of a well-known suicide, 
‘but he asserted that imitation does not affect 
the national level of suicides. He conceded 
that a few suicides might be precipitated by 





*I would like to thank Andrew Calia and Rosalie 
Phillips for collecting and for helping to analyse 


much of the data used in this paper. I am grateful to 


my colleague, John Logan, for his helpful criticisms 
and comments. 


suggestion but he felt that these would 
probably have occurred eventually even in the 
absence of suggestion. Students of suicide 
have tended to follow Durkheim rather than 
Goethe or Tarde; and in the eighty years since 
Suicide was published, the influence of 
suggestion on suicide has seldom been studied. 
The comprehensive Bibliography on Suicide 
ard Suicide: Prevention, 1897-1970 (Far- 
berow, 1972) which includes several thousand 
items, does not list the words “suggestion,” 
“imitation,” or “contagion” in its index. 

In his book reviewing the literature on 
suicide, Lester (1972) found seven studies on 
suggestion or imitation, and he devoted a 
chapter to describing them. Lester noted that 
the results of some studies were inconclusive 
(Motto, 1967), contradictory (Crawford and 
Willis, 1966; Seiden, 1968) or could be 
explained by processes other than imitation 
(Weiss, 1958; Kreitman et al., 1969). Motto 
(1967) hypothesized that suicide rates should 
fall during newspaper strikes because during 
those periods, potential suicides would find 
no publicized suicides to imitate. Motto ex- 
amined the suicide rates in seven cities under- 
going newspaper strikes and found no evi- 
dence to support his hypothesis. Crawford 
and Willis (1966) studied six pairs of suicides 
and found evidence of imitation in three pairs 
and no evidence in the remaining three. 
Seiden (1968) examined five suicides during a 
one-month period in Berkeley, and felt that 
imitation was not involved. Weiss (1958) 
noted that sometimes a widower (or widow) ~* 
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attempts suicide on. the anniversary of his 
spouse’s death. This phenomenon might result 
from imitation, but it might also result froma 
grief that becomes overwhelming on thé anni- 
versary of a partner’s death. Kreitman et al. 


(1969) noted that attempted suicides had‘an ` 


unusually large number of suicidal friends. 
This result might indicate that persons imitate 
their friends’ suicides, or that suicide-prone 
persons select each other as friends. In conclu- 
sion, Lester (1972:188-9) observed, “On the 
whole, therefore, contagion and suggestibility 
effects are equally difficult both to document 
and to rule out.... Clearly, the analysis of 
this topic is at too early a stage for reliable 
conclusions to be drawn.” Thus, prior to the 
present study, no investigation that I know of 
has systematically and empirically demon- 
strated that suggestion affects the national 
level of suicide.’ 

The dearth of studies linking suicide and 
suggestion is somewhat. puzzling, in view of 
the general importance ascribed to contagion 
and suggestion in other areas of sociology 
(Blumer, 1955; Cantril, 1963; Toch, 1965; 
Klapp, 1969; Lang and Lang, 1961). Further- 
more, Cantril, Toch and Klapp have claimed 
that anomic individuals are unusually sug- 
gestible, and many students of suicide have 
claimed that anomic individuals arë prone to 
suicide. If both these claims are correct, then 
individuals prone to suicide should also be 
suggestible. 

In this paper, I will use American and 
British statistics to show that the number of 
suicides increases after the story of a suicide is 


publicized in the newspapers.” It seems ap- 


! Subsequent to Lester’s review, Motto (1970) 
examined an eighth U.S. city (Detroit) undergoing a 
newspaper strike. He found that male suicide rates 
went up during the period of the strike, while female 
suicide rates went down. He concluded from this 
that newspaper strikes produce a drop in suicides (at 
least among females). One might just as well have 
concluded that newspaper strikes produce a rise in 
suicide rates (at least among males). Even if one 
supposes with Motto that the newspaper strike did 
indeed “produce” the drop in female suicides, this 
need not imply that the drop occurred because 
suicides were not publicized during the period. 
Besides having no suicides reported in the paper, 
Detroit changed in many other ways during the 
strike; perhaps some of the other changes in Detroit 
produced the drop in female suicides. 

2Some authors (for example, Meerloo, 
1968:82-90; Motto, 1967) have noted in passing that 
suicides increased after Marilyn Monroe’s death, but 


‘propriate to call this increase in suicides “the 


Werther effect,” after Goethe’s hero. I will 
show that this effect is probably due to the 
influence of suggestion on suicide. Contrary 
to Durkheim’s assertions, the Werther effect is 
manifested on a national and sometinies on an 
international scale; -furthermore, it is not 
necessarily produced by those who would 
have committed suicide anyway, even in the 
absence of a publicized suicide to imitate. The 
Werther effect is interesting for substantive 
and for theoretical reasons. These will be 
discussed after the effect has been demon- 
strated. | | | 


INCREASE IN NATIONAL SUICIDES AFTER A - 


PUBLICIZED SUICIDE SEn 


A list of postwar suicides publicized in the 
newspapers was generated from Facts on File, 


a general index to world news. The New York’, 


Times Index was then used to determine a 


subset of particularly publicized suicides, 


namely; those appearing on the front page of 
the New York Times. The New York Times, 
was used because it is the only U. S. daily 
newspaper with a large circulation (averaging 
about 700,000, 1950-1970) and an index 
covering the entire postwar period. Later in 
this investigation, the New York Daily News 


(the most popular U. S. newspaper), the - 


Chicago Tribune, and the London Daily Mir- 
ror will also be examined. 


-` National postwar suicide statistics are avail- 


able for each month ‘during the period 
1946-1968. -These statistics can be used to 
determine the effect of front-page suicides 
during the period 1947-1967. If front-page 
suicides stimulate a rise in national suicides, 
this increase can be detected by a technique 
developed in an earlier paper (Phillips and 
Feldman, 1973). The use of this technique 
can be illustrated in the case of Daniel Burros, 
a leader of the Ku Kiux Klan who committed 
suicide on November 1, 1965 when the 
newspapers revealed that he was Jewish. In 
the month after Burros’ death, November of 


~ 


~~ 


1965, 1,710 suicides were recorded. There _ 


were 1,639 suicides in November of the 
previous year (1964) and 1,665 suicides in 
November of the subsequent year (1966). The 
average, (1,639 + 1,665)/2 = 1,652 can be 


‘they were not prompted by this observation to 


examine systematically the suicide level after many 
publicized suicides. _ 
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taken as an estimate of the number of suicides 
expected in November of 1965, under the null 
hypothesis that Burros’ death had no effect 
- on national suicides. It can be seen that this 
method of estimating the expected number of 
suicides controls for the effects of the seasons 
on suicide and for the existence of linear 
trends over time in the level of suicide. 
Bəcause the observed number of suicides in 
November 1965 (1,710) is greater than the 
number expected (1,652) there was a rise in 
Suicides just after Daniel Burros killed him- 
self. 

In general, the above procedure was used 
to estimate the effect of front-page suicides. 
However, in some instances, the following 
modifications were required. 

1) Burros’ suicide occurred in November of 
1965, and November of 1964 and 1966 were 
used as contro] months to estimate the effect 
of Burros’ death. However, if another front- 
page suicide had occurred in November of 
1966 it would be inappropriate to use this as 
one of the control months. Instead, November 
of 1967 would be a more appropriate choice. 

2) If Burros’ suicide had been discussed on 
‘November 30, 1965 instead of on November 
1, it would be inappropriate to seek the 
effects of Burros’ death in November; instead, 
December would be a more appropriate 
‘choice. In general, if the Times discussed a 
front-page suicide late in a month, (after the 
23rd), the month after the Times story was 
examined. The 23rd was chosen as a cut-off 
point because it was arbitrarily assumed that 

_the effect of a front-page story would last 
only two weeks. This implies that a front-page 
“story will have its major effect primarily in 
the month of the story, if the story appears 
on or before the 23rd of the month. Other- 
wise, the greatest effect of the front-page 
story will be in the month after the story. 
' Although these procedures seem plausible, 


they are’ also somewhat arbitrary. It is there-. 


fore worth noting that, in general, the Werther 
effect still appears when different procedures 


One might wish to examine the increase in the 
suicide rate in the month after the story, rather than 
the increase in the number of suicides. Unfortunate- 
ly, one cannot indulge this wish bevause the neces- 
sary data are lacking. To calculate the suicide rate in 
the month after a story, one would need monthly 

‘population figures; and these are generally unknown, 
or estimated only. j 
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are followed, for example, if the 15th is used 
as & cut-off point, rather than the 23rd. 

Table 1 gives the number of U. S. suicides 
observed after a front-page suicide, and the 
number expected under the null hypothesis 
that front-page suicides have no effect on the 
level of national suicides. It can be seen that 
suicides increase after twenty-six front-page 
stories, and decrease after seven of them. 
Given the null hypothesis the probability of 
twenty-six or more suicide peaks out of 
thirty-three is .00066 (binomial test, p=.5 
n=33,X > 26).* 

In the next section, I will show that the 
Werther effect is probably caused by the 
effect of suggestion on suicide. 


POSSIBLE CAUSES OF THE WERTHER EFFECT 
In attempting to determine the causes of 


“This probability, calculated from the binomial 
distributions (p = .5; X > 26; n = 33), holds only if 
one assumes independence among the thirty-three 
successive suicide rises. Because of the logic of 
statistical testing, one can never prove that these 
thirty-three rises are mutually independent. The 
most one can do is test for dependence amongst the 
thirty-three observations and, if one finds none, 
assume independence amongst them. Accordingly, 
the Von Neumann test for serial correlatian (Von 
Neumann et al., 1941) was used to test for depen- 
dence; no evidence of dependence was found and 
independence was assumed. The Von Neumann test 
was originally designed for observations drawn from 
an underlying normal distribution, and one cannot 
assume that my observations are drawn from such a 
distribution. However, Phillips and Chase (1969) 
have shown statistically that the Von Neumann test 
can be used for other distributions as well. For a 
more detailed discussion of the problem of depen 
dence, see Philips (1970). 
~~ Another, related problem must also be considered 
befare the binomial test can be applied meaningfully 
to the results in Table 1. Exactly the same suicide 
data are used to determine whether suicides rise after 
Burros’ death and to determine whether they rise 
after Morrison’s death. Obviously, it would be 
inappropriate to count the same suicide rise twice in 
determining the statistical significance of my find- 
ings, because this would make the statistical signifi 
cance artificially high. Hence, for the purposes of 
significance testing, the Burros and Morrison suicide 
stories have been treated as one story; and the rise in 
suicides after Burros and Morrison killed themselves 
has been counted only once. For similar reasons, the 
Graham and Ward suicide stories, which occurred on 
the same date, have been treated as one story only. 
Thus, although there are thirty-five suicide stories 
described in Table 1, they have been treated as 
thirty-three stories to ensure that the statistical 
significance of the results in Table 1 is not artificially 
high. 
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the Werther effect, I will first show that the 
available evidence is consistent with the effect 


of suggestion on suicide. Then I will show that’ 


some other plausible explanations of the 


Werther effect are inconsistent with the avail- ` 


able data. 


Timing of the Werther Effect with Respect to 
Newspaper Stories on Suicide. 


If the Werther effect is caused by the 
publicizing of suicide stories, then the rise in 
the national suicide level should occur only 
after each suicide story appears. One cannot 
check this prediction as precisely as one 
would wish because U. S. suicide statistics are 
not tabulated by day of occurrence, only by 
month. Nonetheless, these monthly suicide 
statistics allow us to determine approximately 
whether suicide levels rise before or after 
suicide stories. 

Figure 1 gives the rise in suicides in ‘the 
month before the suicide story appears, in the 
month when it appears,> and in the months 
thereafter. As predicted, suicide levels are not 
higher than expected in the month before the 
stories appear; but they are considerably 
higher than expected in the month of the 
story and in the month thereafter. In these 
two months, the number of excess suicides is 
2,034 (1275 + 759). This is an average of 58.1 
(2,034/35) excess suicides per suicide story. 

Of course, it is conceivable that some 
excess suicides in the month of the suicide 
story occur before that story appears. It is 


possible that suicides increase early in the. 


month of a suicide story even though that 
story appears later in the month. This is 
unlikely, however, because of the following 
evidence. If suicides rise only after a story 
appears, then stories appearing late in the 
month should elicit a relatively smail rise in 
suicides in the month of the story, and a 
relatively larger rise in suicides in the month 
after the story. Conversely, stories appearing 
early in the month should elicit a relatively 
large rise in suicides in the month of the story, 


‘The total number of excess suicides in the 
month of the suicide story (1,275) is not equal to 
the sum of the excess suicides listed in Table 1 
(1,298.5). This is because, in Table 1, the number of 
excess suicides was calculated sometimes for the 
month after the suicide story, and sometimes for the 
month of the story, depending on whether the story 
appeared late or early in the month. 


Difference Bétween elon 
Ooserved and Expected 
Wuaber of Suicides 
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Figure 1. Fluotuation tn the Number of Suioider, Before, Turing end 
After the Month of the Suicide Story 


and a relatively smaller rise in suicides in the 
month after the story. 

These predictions are consistent with the, 
available data: Stories appearing on or before 
the 15th of the month elicit a total rise of 636 
suicides in the month of the story and in the 
month thereafter. Ninety-eight percent of this 
rise (624/636) occurs in the month of the 
story. In contrast, stories appearing after the 
15th of the month elicit a rise of 1,398 
suicides in the month of the story and in the 
month thereafter. Only forty-seven percent of 
this rise (651/1398) occurs in. the month of 
the story. 


Variation in the Size of the Werther Effect 
According to Amount of Newspaper 
Publicity 


If the Werther effect is due to the influence 
of newspaper publicity on suggestible 
potential suicides, then the more publicity . 
given to a story of suicide, the larger should 
be the rise in suicides after the appearance of 
that story. Thus, for example, the more days a 
suicide story appears on the front page, the 
larger should be the rise in suicides after that 
story appears. Unfortunately, it is difficult to 
check this prediction with New York Times 
stories because the Times devoted more than 
one day of front page space to only three 
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|, Table 1. Rise in the Number of U.S. Suicides after Suicide Stories Publicized 
. on Page 1 of the New York Times ; 





r | sO Rise in U.S, 
Observed No. Fxpected No. Suicides after 
Name of Publicized Nate of of Sujcides of Suicides Suicide Story: 
Suicide Suicide Story in Mo.” after in Mo. after Ohserved-- 


Suicide Story Suicide Story Fxpected No. 
of Suicides 


Lockridge, author arch 8, 1948 {510 152775 - 11.5 


j i 3 
Landis, fiimstar July 6, 1948 1482 1457.5 24.5 
‘Brooks, financier August 28, 1948 1250 1350 -100.0 
Holt, betrayed . 

husband March 10, 1949 1583 1521.5 61.5 


Forrestal, Ex- 
` Secretary of 


Defense May 22, 1949 1549 1493.5 55.5 
- Baker, professor April 26, 195 1600 1493.5 106.5 
Lang, police 
witness April 20, 1951 1423 1519.5 - 96.5 
Soule, professor August 4, 1951 132] 1342 - 21.0 
Adamic, writer September 5, 1951 1276 1258.5 17.5 
Stengel, N. J. 
police chief October 7, 1951 1407 1296.5 110.5 
Feller, U. N. 
, official November 14, 1952 1207 1229 ~ 22.0 
LaFollette, Senator February 25, 1953 14358 1412 23.0 
Armstrong, inventor 
of F.M. Radio February 2, 1954 1240 1227 13.0 
Hunt, Senator June 20, 1954 1458 1368.5 89.5 
Vargas, Brazilian , 
President August 25, 1954 1357 1321.5 35.5 
Norman, Canadian 
Ambassador April 5, 1957 1511 1649.5 -138.5 
Young, financier January 26, 1958 1361 1352 9.0 
Schupler, N. Y. C. 
councilman Hay 3, 1958 1672 1587 85.0 
‘Quiggle, Admiral July 25, 1958 1519 1451 68.9 
Zwillman, Under- 
world leader February 27, 1959 1707 1609 98.0 
“ Bang-Jensen, U. N. 
diplomat ' November 27, 1959 1477 1423 54.0 
Smith, police chief March 20, 1960 1669 1609 60. 
Gedik, Turkish 
_ Minister May 31, 1960 1568 1628.5 - 60.5 
‘Monroe, filmstar August 6, 19€2 1838 164.5 ` 197.5 


Graham, publisher 
Ward, implicated 


in Profumo Affair August 4, 1963 1801 1641.5 160.5 
Heyde & Tillman, 
Nazi officials February 14, 1964 1647 1584.5 62.5 
Lord, N. J. Party 
ms chief e i June 17, 1965 1801 1743 58.0 
urros, K Leader November 1, 1965 
Morrison, war critic November 3, 1965 1710 1652 58.0 
Mott, American in 
Russian jail January 22, 1966 1757 1717 40.0 
Pike, son of 
Bishop Pike j February 5, 1966 1620 1567.5 52.5 
Kravchenko, Russian 
defector February 26, 1966 1921 1855 68.0 
LoJui-Ching, Chinese 
Army leader January 21, 1967 1821 1717 194.0 
Amer, Egyptian 
Field Marshall September 16, 1967 1779 1733.5 36.5 
1298.5 


“n 


4For rules determining the month to be examined, see text. 
Pad February statistics have heen normed for a month of 28 days. 
“The suicides of Heyde and Tillman were discussed in the same suicide story. 


NOTE: Source of Suicide statistics: U.S. Department of Health, Fducation, and 
Welfare, Public Health Service, Vital Stattattics of tha U.S., Yearly 
Volumes, 1947-1968, 
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Table 2. Size of the Suicide Rise after a Suicide Story by Number of Nays 


Devoted to the Story on the Front Page of the Wew York Daily News 





Number of Days on Page 1 "hi 
of the News 


Average rise in U.S. suicides 
after each suicide story 


25.26 


i ha 3 4e 


28.54 35.25 82.63 


t 


athe following suicide stories carried in the New York Times fall in this cate- 


gory: 


197.5" 


Lockridge, Baker, Lang, Soule, Armstrong, Hunt, Vargas, Norman, Zwillman 


Gedik, Smith, Graham, Heyde, Tillman, Morrison, Kravchenko, Amer, Lo Jui-Ching. 


bThis category includes: 


Landis, Brooks, Forrestal, Stengel, Adamic, Feller, 


LaFollette, Bang-Jensen, Lord, Burros, Mott, Pike. 


“This category includes Holt and Young. 


dThis category includes Schupler and Ward. 


“This category includes Monroe. 
f 


Ward and Graham died on the same date, August 4, 1963. 
cides in August, 1963, has been credited to Ward, and half to Graham. 


* 


Half the rise in sui- 
A simi- 


lar procedure has been followed for Heyde and Tillman,: who died on February 14 
1964, and for Burros and Morrison, who died on November 1 and November 3,-1965. 


NOTE: 


Source of suicide statistics: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 


Welfare, Public Health Service, Vital Stattsttces of the U.S., Yearly 


Volumes, 1947-1968, 


i 


suicides. However, the New York Daily 
News, the most popular daily newspaper in 
the U. S., can be used for this purpose. The 
thirty-five suicide-stories on page one of the 
New York Times can be divided into five 
categories, according to the number of days 
they appear on the front page of the New 
York Daily News. Table 2 shows that, as 
predicted, the more days a story appears on 
the front page of the News, the larger the 
average rise in suicides after that story ap- 
pears. The five categories in this table (0 day, 
1 day, etc.) would be ranked in the predicted 
order by chance .0083 (1/120) of the time. 
Table 2 implies that suicides increase more 
after stories publicized in the Times and in the 
News than they do after stories publicized in 
the Times alone. On the average, suicides rise 
by 22.03 in the month after stories publicized 


_ by the Times alone (those in category 0). 


€ These were Ward, Forrestal and Schupler, who 
received two, three and three days of coverage, 
respectively. On the average, the number of national 
suicides increased 100.3 in the month after each of 
these three committed suicide; while suicides in- 
creased by 33.2 after each of the remaining front 
page suicides listed in Table 1. One would expect 
this result if the Werther effect is caused by 


suggestion. , 


Suicides increase an average of 51.3 after 
stories publicized in both the Times and the 
News (stories in categories 1-4). Of course, 
this result would be expected if the Werther 
effect is related to newspaper publicity. 


Coverage in the Times and in the News . 


might also be related to the size of: the 
Werther effect in another way. If this effect is 
caused by the suggestive influences of news- 
paper publicity, then suicides that receive a 
great deal of publicity in New York City, but 
very little elsewhere, should elicit large in- 
creases in New York City suicide: levels, and 
smaller increases in other parts of the United 
States. Unfortunately, suicide stories which 
grip the imagination of the New York public 
almost always interest the rest of the country 
as well. Only four suicides are publicized on 
page one of the Times and the News but are 
not publicized on the front page of: the 
Chicago Tribune, one of the largest U. S. 
newspapers outside New York City.’ 


7™The assumption that these four suicide stories 
were relatively unpublicized outside of New York 
City becomes even more plausible when we learn 
that all four suicides died in the New York City area 
and that three of the four were minor local political 
figures (Stengel, Lord, Schupler) unlikely to excite 
national interest. However, the fourth suicide 


# 
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Table 3. The Percentage Rise in Suicides in New York City and in the Rest of 
the Country after Suicide Stories Publicized Mainly in New York City 





Suicide Story 


-, Adamic 8.62 
Stengel 13.33 
Schupler 25.58 
Lord 4,58 


Percentage Rise in Suicides (meser ed- Pepgctedy 190) 


In New York City 


In Remainder of U. S. 





NOTE: 


Source of U. S. 


Source of New York City suicides statistics: 
of Health, Vital Statistics. 


Suicides statistics: 


New York City, Departnent 


U. S. Department of Health, Fduca- 


tion, and Welfare, Public Health Service, Vital Statisties of the U. S. 


Table 3 shows that after each of these four 
publicized suicides, the proportional rise in 
New York City suicides is greater than the 
proportional rise, in the rest of the country. 
This result would occur by chance .062 of the 
time (Wilcoxon’s matched pairs signed rank 
one-tailed test). This result is not statistically 
significant at the .05 level but is very nearly 
so. Consequently, one might find it instructive 
to collect additional data to examine the 
problem more extensively. If suicide stories 
generate a rise in suicides mainly in the area 
where they are most publicized, then two 
predictions can be made: 

1) Suicide stories publicized in the U.S. but 
not in Great Britain should elicit larger rises in 
American suicides than in British suicides. 

2) Suicide stories publicized in Britain 
should elicit larger rises in British suicides 
than stories not publicized in Britain. 

The most popular British daily newspaper, 
The London Daily Mirror (Newspaper Press 
Directory), was used as an indicator of the 
publicity given to a suicide story in Britain. It 
was assumed that a story covered by the 
Mirror received wide publicity in Britain, and 
that a story not covered by the Mirror 
received little or no publicity in Britain. 
Copies of the Mirror are available from 1956 
in the Library of Congress. Table 4 indicates 
which of the suicide stories on the front page 
of the New York Times (1956-1967) were 
also on the front page of the Mirror. Table 4 


(Adamic) did have some national reputation as a 
writer. 


also gives the size of the proportional rise in 
suicides after each suicide story, in the United 
States and in England and Wales. 

As predicted, American suicides generally 
rise more than British suicides after a suicide 
story publicized in the U. S. but not in 
Britain. This result is significant at .005 
(Wilcoxon matched pairs signed ranks test, 
one tail). On the average, British suicides 
decreased by 2.72% after suicide stories not 
publicized in Britain. In contrast, suicides 
increased an average of 13.54% after the two 
stories that did appear on the front page of 
the Mirror. These two, which are the most 
heavily publicized of all the stories in Table 4, 
produce the first and third largest rises in 
British suicide in that table. A result as 
extreme as this one would occur less than 
.025 of the time by chance (Mann-Whitney 
two sample U-Test). Thus; as predicted, the 
stories publicized in Britain produce signifi- 
cantly larger rises in British suicides than 
stories not publicized there.® 


SOME POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATION 
OF THE WERTHER EFFECT 


The data I have presented are consistent 
with the idea that the Werther effect is caused 


*In this study, I have found no conclusive evidence 
that the means used by the publicized against the 
“suggestion hypothesis.” However, failure to imitate 
one aspect of the front page suicide need not imply 
that the front page suicide is imitated in no respect 
whatever. 


Sa 


fæ 


Table 4.. 
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Percentage Rise in Suicides in the U. S. and in Britain (England and 


Wales) after Suicide Stories always Publicized in the U, S. and 
Occasionally in Britain, 1956-1967. 


i 





Publi- Percentage Rise in 
Suicide cized U., S. Suicides: 
Story in 


Observed-Expecte Gbserved-Exnected 
a opps tex 100 ee sce x 10 
Britain :xpecte xpecte 


Norman No -8,40 
Young No -66 
Schupler No 5.36 
Quiggle No 4.69 
Zwillman No 6,09 
Bang-Jensen No 3.79 | 
Smith No 3.73 
Gedik No SDa Lz 
Monroe Yes 12.04 
Ward Yes 9,78 
Heyde and 

Tillman No . 3.94 
Lord No 3.33 
Burros and 

Morrison No 3.51 
Mott No 2.33 
Pike . No Sewn 
Kravchenko No 3,67 
Le Jui- 

Ching No 6.06 
Amer | No are S| 


NOTE: Source of U. S. suicide statistics: 


Difference betwee 
Percentage Rise i 
U.S. & Percentage 
Rise in Britain, 
after Suicide 
Stories not 
Publicized in 


Percentage Rise in — 
British Suicides: 


Britain 
- 2.63 -5.77 
-11.77 12.43 
a 5.47 
- 1,09 5.78 
- 5.52 11.61 
-10.03 13.82 
- 8.59 12.32 
-13.23 9.51 
9.83 
17.26 
6.60 -2.66 
- 9,88 13.21 
-~ 6.75 l 19.26 
- ,85 3.18 
12.04 -8.69 
8.67 -5.00 
- 2.06 8.12. 
- 3.96 6.07 


U. S. Department of Wealth, Educa- 


tion, and Welfare, Public Health Service, Vital Statistics of the U. S. 


Source of British suicide statistics: 


Great Rritain, General Register 


Office, The Registrar General'a Statistical Report for England and Wales 


by newspaper publicity and suggestion. How- 
ever, one might prefer a more conventional 
explanation of the Werther effect if this 
explanation were also consistent with the 
data. Three such conventional explanations 
will be suggested and examined in turn. 


Possible Influence of Bereavement on the 
Werther Effect 


Several investigators have found that the 
suicide rate of bereaved persons is higher than 


expected soon after their bereavement. 
MacMahon and Pugh (1965) found that the 
risk of suicide is high in the four years after 
the death of a spouse and particularly high in 
the first year. Bunch and Barraclough (1971) 
found that suicides tend to kill themselves 
close to the anniversary of the death of their 
fathers. Other studies on the effects of be- 
reavement on suicide are reviewed by Rushing 
(1968) and by Lester (1972). , 

MacMahon and Bunch did not show that 


+ 
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suicides increase within a month after bereave- 
ment, but such an increase is certainly con- 


sistent with their findings. Thus, because of | 


these and other studies, one might well claim 
that: the Werther effect results from bereave- 
ment at the occurrence of publicized suicides. 

It is probable that dying persons are mosf 
likely to elicit widespread intense grief if they 
have been widely known and admired for 
some time. Most persons whose suicides were 
reported on the front page of the Times were 


- not widely known until they killed them-. 


selves; in addition, many were in trouble with 
‘the law and thus not likely to be admired by 
the general public. Consequently, it is difficult 
-to believe that these persons could elicit 
sufficient grief to increase the national level of 
suicides. 

The “bereavement explanation” can also 
„be evaluated more empirically by examining 
the level of suicides after the deaths of U. S. 
_ Presidents. In general, Presidents are among 
the-most famous and admired persons of their 
day. If the Werther effect is caused by grief at 
a publicized death, then U. S. suicides should 
increase significantly after Presidential deaths. 
_ Furthermore, Presidential deaths should gen- 
erally elicit a much larger rise in suicides than 
' is elicited by the more obscure and less 
admired persons in Table 1. 

' These predictions are not confirmed by the 
data. Monthly suicide statistics are available 
for many of the years 1900-1968. These 
statistics enable us to calculate the number of 
suicides after eight Presidential deaths. Table 
5 shows that the level of suicides increases 
after five Presidential deaths; while, it de- 
creases after ‘three Presidential deaths. If 
_ Presidential deaths have no effect on the level 


‘of suicide, one would observe five or more - 


rises out of eight, .363 of the time. Conse- 
quently, there is no statistically-significant 
tendency for suicides to increase after Presi- 
_ dential deaths. On the average, suicides rise by 
24.81 after a Presidential death; yet they rose 
by more, 37.0, after the less famous, less 
admired suicide stories in the Times. These 
data are not consistent with the notion that 
suicides rise after front-page suicide stories 
because of the grief elicited by these stories. 


` Prior Conditions May Cause Both the Front 
Page Suicides and the Rise in Suicides 
' Thereafter 


= JA prior change in social conditions might 
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produce the association between a front page 
suicide and a rise in national suicide levels. 
Perhaps the social integration of the society 
declines and ‘thus produces a general increase 
in publicized and unpublicized suicides. 

This explanation seems implausible for two 
reasons. 

1) If prior conditions create a wave of 
suicides of which the front page suicide is 
merely a publicized example, one would 
expect the front page suicide to occur some 
time during the suicide wave. In fact, how- 
ever, this does not happen: The front page 
suicide does not seem to occur during the 
suicide wave, but before it. 

2) The “prior conditions” explanation im- 
plies that there is no causal link between the 
characteristics of front page suicide stories 
and the rise m national suicide levels. If no 
such link exists, it is difficult to explain the 
observed association between the publicity 
given to a suicide story and the rise in suicide 
levels thereafter. Until these two difficulties 
are resolved, the “prior conditions” explana- 
tion remains implausible. 


Misclassification of Deaths as a Cause of the 
Werther Effect. , 

Suicides can be misclassified in various 
ways, but only one of these (to be called 
“type A”) is capable of producing the Werther 
effect. It is possible that a front page suicide 
story affects the suggestible mind of the 
coroner rather than the mind of the potential 
suicide. After reading the suicide story, he 
may be unusually likely to classify an ambigu- 
ous death as a suicide instead of as an accident 
or homicide. 

If the Werther effect is caused by this 
“type A” misclassification, then accidental 
and homicidal poisonings should decrease 
after a suicide story by as much as suicidal 
poisonings increase, because the coroner 
“shifts” deaths from accidents and homicides 
into the category of suicides. Similarly, acci- 
dental and homicidal firearm deaths should 
decrease by as much as suicides by firearms 
increase, and so on for other modes of suicide 
like falls and strangulation. In a sequel to this 
paper, I will examine extensively the covaria- 
tion of suicides, accidents, and homicides. 
Space does not permit such an examination 
here. At the mament, it is sufficient to note 


” 
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Table 5. Fluctuation in U. S. Suicides after Deaths of U. s.? Presidents,” 





> 1900-1968 ; 
Observed Number of Expected Number of 
President Date of Death Sisntn agter the Month aftar the 
Presidential Death Presidential Death 

Harrison March 13, 1901 292 297 | 
McKinley September 14, 1901 - 314 311:5 
T. Roosevelt | January 6, 1919° 764 "627.5 
Taft March 8, 1930 1514 1515.5 
Coolidge January 5, 1933 1673 1550 
F, Roosevelt April 12, 1945 1219 , 1307 
Kennedy November 22, 1963 1664 1637.5 
Hoover October 20, 1964 1758 1753.5 


äData for 1933-1968 are for the U. S.; from 1903 to 1932, data are for the U. S. 
death registration states, which consisted of all states whose statistics met 
certain standards of accuracy; prior to 1903, data are for the U. S. death i 
registration area, which included all the death registration states and the 
cities: with accurate statistics that were not in death registration states. ' 


The number of death registration states and the size of the death registration 
area have changed over time as the statistics of localities improved. These ~- 
increases must be corrected for before one can draw valid inferences about the 
fluctuation of suicides after presidential deaths. The method of correction 
used for the figures in this table can be illustrated with the statistics exam- 
ined for Coolidge's death: suicides in January, 1932, 1933, 1934, The death ` 
registration states included Texas in 1933 and in 1934, but not in 1932. In 
order to make the death registration states of 1933 and 1934 comparable with 
the death registration states of 1932, Texas suicides were excluded from the 
analysis of 1933 and 1934 data. A similar correction procedure was followed 
for other presidential deaths. l 


bBecause the necessary data are unavailable, one cannot calculate the fluctua- 


tions in suicides for presidents who died before 1900, after 1968, or for 


Cleveland, Harding, and Wilson. 


“See text for rules determining the month to be examined. 


dpata for the control years 1918, 1944 exclude suicides of the armed forces. 
This small bias slightly increases the changes of finding a rise in suicides 
after the death of Presidents T. and F. Roosevelt; hence, the bias favors the 


bereavement explanation. 


NOTE: Sources of data: UI. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Mortality Statistics, yearly volumes, 1900-1936. U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, Vital Statistics 
of the U. S., yearly volumes, 1937-1968, 


that I have found no evidence for that 
particular type of misclassification (type A) 
capable of producing the Werther effect. 

I have now examined three alternative 


explanations of the Werther effect.? None of 


° A fourth, minor, alternative explanation might 
also be mentioned here. Beginning in, 1968, a new 
disease category was introduced “Injuries undeter- 
mined whether accldentally or purposely inflicted.” 
This new category tended to reduce the number of 


deaths reported as suicides in 1968, because some of: 


the deaths that would have been recorded:as suicide 
were instead recorded as “Injuries undetermined” in 
1968. This tendency for reported suicides to be 
decreased in 1968 affects our analysis of the rise in 
suicides after two suicide stories (Amer and Lo 
JuéChing). Amer’s case will serve as an illustration. 
Amer killed himself in September, 1967; and the 
number of U.S. suicides in September of 1967 was 
high compared with the number in September 1966 
and 1968. This result could occur because the 
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these explanations seems consistent with the 
data. At present,.the best available explana- 


‘tion of the Werther effect is that it is caused ` 


by suggestion. In the next sections, the 
sociological importance and usefulness of the 
Werther effect will be evaluated. 


DURKHEIM AND THE WERTHER EFFECT 


We recall that Durkheim felt the effects of 
suggestion on suicide are unimportant for 
three reasons. First, he claimed, suggestion has 


only a local effect on suicide. A person’s ` 


suicide may influence those in his immediate 
vicinity, but the national suicide level does 
not respond to suggestion. Secondly, those 
who are prompted by suggestion to commit 
suicide would have done so anyway, but 
perhaps a little later. And thirdly, even on the 
local level, the effect of suggestion is small, 
being limited to a few individuals. Each of 
these claims can be examined in turn. 

1) The evidence contradicts Durkheim’s 
claim that the effects of suggestion are only 
local. We have seen a nationwide increase in 
suicides in the U. S. and in Great Britain after 
a suicide story is publicized. Indeed, after 
some suicide stories, like Marilyn Monroe’s or 
Stephen Ward’s, the increase in the suicide 
level is international. 

2) Durkheim also claimed that suggestion 
serves merely to precipitate a suicide a little 


number of suicides in September of 1967 was 
unusually high, or because the number of suicides in 
September of 1968 was unusually low, following the 
introduction of the new disease category “Injuries 
undetermined.” Similarly, the apparent rise in 
suicides after Lo Jui-Ching’s death might also be 
explained as an artifact of the new category intro- 
ducted in 1968. The introduction of this category 
cannot explain the suicide rise after the remaining 
thirty-one stories in Table 1, because the rise in 
suicides after these thirty-one stories was not calcu- 
, ated with 1968 data. 
At present, one cannot determine whether the 
introduction of the new category in 1968 explains 
away the entire rise in suicides after the deaths of 
- Amer and of Lo Jui-Ching. Some of the suicide rise 
after their deaths may be due to imitation, and some 
may be due to the introduction of the new category. 
But even if one assumes that the rise in suicides after 
their. deaths is entirely due to the new category, the 
results in Table 1 are still statistically significant. 
Eliminating Amer and Lo JuiChing from the analy- 
sis-of Table 1, we have thirty-one suicide stories; U. 
S. suicides increased after twenty-four of these 
stories and~decreased after seven. This result is 
significant at .0017 (one-tailed binomial test, p = .5; 
X> 24; n = 31). 
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sooner than it would otherwise have occurred. 
If Durkheim is correct, then the peak in 
suicides after a front-page suicide story should 
be matched soon afterwards by an equally 
large dip in suicides, this dip being caused by 
suicides “moving up” their deaths by a month 
or two. Referring to Figure 1, we see that no 
such dip can be found in the months immedi- 
ately after the rise ir suicides. Thus, front 
page suicide stories do not seem to precipitate 
suicides by a month or two, although suicides 
may be precipitated by a somewhat larger 
period. Figure 1 is consistent with three 
alternative hypotheses: a) The excess suicides 
after a suicide story would have killed them- 
selves anyway, but several months or several 
years later; b) The excess suicides would not 
have killed themselves if the suicide stories 
had not occurred; c} A third hypothesis, 
combining the two previous ones, is also 
possible: Newspaper suicide stories precipitate 
some suicides, and create others. Pending 
future research, one cannot discriminate be- 
tween these three hypotheses. 

3) Durkheim is partly correct in maintain- 
ing that suggestion has only a small effect on 
suicide: Some suicide stories elicit small rises 
in national suicides; however, other suicides 
stories elicit much larger rises. On the average, 
the U. S. suicide level increased by only 2.51% 
after the suicide stories publicized in the New 
York Times. This increase is somewhat larger, 
3.27%, after stories appearing in the New 
York Daily News, a newspaper with more 
than twice the circulation of the Times. The 
riso in British suicide levels is still larger, 
13.54%, after stories appearing in the London 
Daily Mirror, which has more than twice the 
circulation of the Daily News.'° The largest 
increases in British and American suicides 
occurred after the deaths of Marilyn Monroe, 
the actress, and Stephen Ward, the British 
osteopath involved in the Profumo affair. In 
the United States, suicides increased by 12% 


7°On the average, the persons whose suicides are 
publicized in the Deily News or in the Daily Mirror 
are perhaps more prestigious than persons whose 
suicides are publicized in the Times. At the present 
stage of the investigation, one cannot separate the 
effects of a suicide’s prestige from the effects of the 
publicity given to his death. Consequently, one 
cannot be certain that the response to the Daily 
Mirror stories is greater than the response to the 
Times stories because the former newspaper has a 
mush larger circulation than the latter. 
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in the month after Marilyn Monroe’s death 


and by 10% in England and Wales. In the two 
month period following Miss Monroe’s death, 
there were 303 excess suicides in the U. S. and 
sixty excess suicides in England and Wales. 
Thus, Marilyn Monroe’s death alone seems to 
have elicited 363 (= 303 + 60) excess suicides 
in two countries, (and other countries may 
also have experienced a rise in suicides). In the 
month after Dr. Ward’s death, British suicides 
rose by 17%; while American suicides in- 
creased by 10%. In the two-month period 
after Dr. Ward’s death, there were 104 excess 
suicides in England and Wales and 198 excess 
suicides in the United States, for a total of 
302 suicides. i 
Considering that the observed increases in 
suicides after all front-page stories represent 
more than two thousand “excess”? suicides, 
one might be a little callous in claiming that 
these increases are unimportant. But for soci- 
ologists, the Werther effect is probably more 
important for its theoretical implications. 
These wil be discussed in the next section. 


SOME THEORETICAL RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
SUICIDE, SUGGESTION, SOCIAL MOVEMENTS, 
AND ANOMIE 


Sociologists have long believed Durkheim s 
proposition that anomic individuals are sus- 
ceptible to suicide. The findings I have re- 
ported suggest that this proposition needs to 
be elaborated: Anomic individuals may be 
particularly susceptible to suicide when the 
notion of suicide has been heavily publicized. 
The link between anomie and susceptibility 
has also been discussed in the literature on 
collective behavior, and this fact suggests 
some interesting relationships between the 
literature on suicide and the literature on 
collective behavior. 

Studies of suicide and of collective be- 
havior indicate that anomic persons are sus- 
ceptible to solutions to their anomie. But the 
former studies indicate that anomic persons 
are susceptible to suicide as a solution; while, 
the latter studies show that they are suscep- 
tible to certain social movements, which aim 
to reduce anomie. For example, persons who 
find no meaning in life are thought to be 
susceptible to religious and political move- 
ments, which provide them with coherent 
belief systems that réduce their anomie (Korn- 
hauser, 1959; Cantril, 1963; Toch, 1965; 


Klapp, 1969). Persons without friends are 
considered susceptible to advertisements from 
lonely hearts clubs (Toch, 1965:93-8) or to- 
“befriending” groups like the Samaritans 
(Fox, 1968) and may join them to counter 
their intense isolation. Alcoholics, who are 
often isolated, may be susceptible to the 
appeals of Alcoholics Anonymous as a collec- 
tive solution to their problems. Persons with 
incurable diseases may be susceptible to the 
appeals of faith-healing cults or of other 
religious groups (Toch, 1965:120). The 
lonely, the alcoholic, and the incurably ill are . 
also susceptible to suicide (studies on these 
topics have been reviewed by Lester, 1972). 
Thus, people suffering anomie and its associ- 
ated problems seem to be susceptible both to 
suicide and to certain social movements that 
relieve anomie. This suggests a conclusion 
seldom proposed in the literature on suicide: 
Committing suicide or joining certain social 
movements may be alternative solutions to 
the general problem of anomie or to the 
specific problems, like alcoholism, associated 
with it.!!_ A person who finds no meaning in — 
life may kill himself; but, on the other hand, 
he may join a religious or political movement 
that provides him with meaning. An intensely ` 
lonely person may “choose” suicide as a 
solution to his loneliness or he may instead 
join a movement like the Samaritans that 
provides him with companionship. Alcoholics 
may kill themselves or join Alcoholics Anony- 
mous; terminal cancer patients may commit — 
suicide or join faith-healing cults. 

If suicide and social movements are some- 
times alternative solutions to the problem of 
anomie, then some interesting questions are 
raised. Why do some anomic individuals ` 
“choose” suicide, a degenerative, individual 


11 The relevant literature bears only indirectly on 
the notion that some social movements may be 
alternatives to suicide. Perhaps Fox (1968) has come 
closest to suggesting that joining a social movement 
(the Samaritans) may be a substitute for suicide. But 
even Fox did not appear to generalize his discussion 
to include other social movements. Farberow (1968) 
has suggested the formation of groups to promote 
“the reestablishment of feelings of belonging” in the 
potential suicide. But the groups he envisaged were 
to be formed through group psychotherapy, not 
through social movements. Stengel (1968) has noted 
that a suicide attempt may be a potential suicide’s 
plea to be reintegrated into the group. But Stengel 
did not consider the social movement as one way to 
achieve reintegration. 


solution to their problems, while other anomic 
persons choose regenerative collective solu- 
tions like social movements? Social move- 
ments are often regarded as drastic solutions 


‘to life’s problems, to be taken only when 


conventional institutional solutions are un- 
available or inadequate (Cantril, 1963:16; 
Lang and Lang, 1961:492; Wilson, 
1973:32-84). Suicide is an even more drastic 
solution than joining a social movement and 
perhaps is chosen only when appropriate 
anomie-reducing movements are unavailable 


-or inadequate. If so, then the following 


predictions should hold: In any given loca- 
tion, the introduction-of an anomie-reducing 
social.movement should lower the suicide rate 
of -that location, because some potential sui- 
cides have been diverted from the more 
drastic solution of suicide to the less drastic 
one of joining a social movement.'? Suicides 
in a region should decrease after a revival 
movement begins to recruit members there. 
Similarly, the growth of Wallace’s “American 
Party” or of Thurmond’s “Dixiecrats” should 
be accompanied by a fall in suicides, especial 


_ ly in the areas where these movements were 


most successful. This predicted drop in sui 
cides actually occurs, as will be shown in a 
sequel to this paper. One would also predict 
that anomic persons who join a social move- 


“ment should be less likely to kill themselves 


‘than anomic persons who do not join a 


x 


movement. For example, alcoholics who join 
Alcoholics Anonymous should be less likely 
than other alcoholics to kill themselves; and 
persons with terminal cancer should be less 


. likely to kill themselves if they belong to a 


faith-healing cult than if they do not. Finally, 


‘anomic persons who are committed to one 


movement should have a lower suicide rate 
than anomic persons who are less committed 
and continually switch allegiance from one 
movement to another. 

Although suicide may generally be a less 
attractive solution than joining a social move- 
ment, in some special circumstances the. two 


17Toch (1965:124) cites the example of a 
woman who felt ready to gas herself, then met a 
member of the Seventh Day Adventists and became 
a member herself. In general, Toch and other 


‘students of collective behavior do not explore the 


notion that committing suicide may be an alternative 
to joining certain social movements. See the brief 
comments of Toch (1965:15-16) and of Wilson 
(1973: 36) on this issue. 
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solutions may be- equally attractive. In this 
case, the choice of suicide over an alternative 
may depend on 1) the relative amount of 
publicity given to the alternative and to 
suicide 2) the type of publicity given to the 
alternative and to suicide. Earlier in this 
peper, I predicted and found that the more 
publicity given to front-page suicides, the 
more suicides increase in the area where the 
publicity occurs. The converse predictions 
should also hold: The more publicity given to 
an alternative to suicide, the more the suicide 
rate should decrease. For example, if these 
arguments are correct, during the election of a 
Pope, when much publicity is given to Cath- 
olicism, suicides should decrease. ` 

The type of publicity devoted to suicide or 
to an alternative should also affect the suicide 
rate. Studies of suggestion (reviewed in Lang 
and Lang, 1961:255-89) indicate that a model 
is more likely to be imitated if he is presti- 
gious and if his circumstances are thought to 
be similar to those of the imitator. If these 
conclusions can be generalized to include the 
imitation of suicide, then the following pre- 
dictions should hold: When the amount of 
publicity given to a suicide is controlled for, 
the more prestigious the publicized suicide, 
the more it should be imitated. Thus, for 
example, Secretary Forrestal or Marilyn 
Monroe should be imitated more often than 
less prestigious suicides with equivalent pub- 
licity. Controlling for the amount of publicity 
devoted to a suicide story, one might also 
expect that persons who are the most similar 
to the front page suicide should be the most 
likely to imitate it. Thus, for example, Ameri- 
cans should imitate the front-page suicide of 
an American more often than the front-page 
suicide of a foreigner. Furthermore, Ameri- 
cans like Mott or Quiggle who killed them- 
selves abroad under exotic circumstances 
should be imitated Jess often than Americans 
who killed themselves at home in familiar 
circumstances. Finally, well-known female sui- 
cides should affect women more than men; 
while the opposite should be true for well- 
known male suicides; famous white suicides 
should affect whites more than blacks; the 
suicides of the old should be copied more 
often by the old than by the young; and so 
on.'? Clearly, the theoretical relationships 


'* These predictions cannot be tested with con- 
fidence until many more suicide stories have been 


T) 


rr 
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between suicide, social movements, sugges- 
tion, and anomie need to -be further ex- 
plored.'* 


collected and ‘their effects examined. Some of the 


predictions discussed cannot be checked with data 
from monthly suicide tables, because these are not 
subclassified by race, sex and age. However, these 
predictions can be checked with data taken directly 
from death certificates, which provide more detail 
on the characteristics of each suicide. 

1“QOne might also try to generalize this discussion 
to other behaviors that might be influenced, by 
suggestion and might be alternatives to suicide. For 
example, Henry and Short (1954) have claimed that 
homicide may be an alternative to suicide in certain 
circumstances. If Henry and Short are correct, and if 
homicide is affected by suggestion, then the follow- 
ing predictions should hold: 1) homicides should 
increase after a publicized homicide story (see 
Berkowitz and Macaulay (1971) for evidence of this 
increase), 2) homicides should decrease after a 
publicized suicide story, 3) suicides should decrease 
after a publicized homicide story. 
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A GAMING APPROACH TO CROWD BEHAVIOR* 
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This paper argues that emphasis on the irrationality of crowd participants is at best misplaced. . 
Building on a detailed examination of a particular instance of crowd behavior and a blend of several 
different theoretical perspectives, I propose a new approach to crowds, in which participants exercise 
considerable cognitive skill while consciously trying to produce concerted rewarding actions, 


ocial science analyses which try to 

incorporate human mental processes are 

fraught with problems. The very existence 
of “mind” as a distinct structure has been 
debated at length with no resolution (Hook, 
1960). Could we agree on useful definitions, 
there would remain a host of epistemological 
issues since inferences about psychological 
conditions must necessarily be ow from 
observed indicators. 

Nowhere has controversy aut mental 
processes been more salient than in theories of 
crowd behavior. Turner and Killian note that 
the issues of “group mind” and “irrationality” 
thread the literature, and the debates have 
been often marked by “semantic confusion, 
obvious oversimplification, and sheer dog- 
matism” (Turner and Killian, 1972:6). At one 
extreme is the early work by LeBon (1960) 
and Freud (1957) who viewed crowd 
participants as creatures of passion, acting on 
impulse, and unable to exercise the most 
elementary forms of cognition. In marked 
contrast is work by game theorists (Raiffa, 
1970; Schelling, 1963) who apply prescriptive 
strategies for decisions under uncertainty and 
risk to explain certain group processes. Brown 
(1965) and Berk (1972b) have applied gaming 
approaches to actual crowds. 


*] wish to mention the crucial aid provided 
by Alan Berger in collecting the data. I also want 
to acknowledge the assistance of Howard 5. 
Becker, John Walton, John I. Kitsuse, Deborah 
Lubeck, and Dianne LaFaver. Finally, the ASR 
referees, the people you love to hate, deserve 
mention for their thorough, insightful, and often 
blistering comments. 


Despite varying assessments of the psycho- 
logical states of crowd members, the domi- 
nant view in social science emphasizes 
emotion, suggestion, and irrationality (Couch, 
1968). Smelser defines all collective behavior 
in terms of “generalized beliefs” (Smelser, 
1962:8) clearly implying crippled cognition. 
Turner (1964) emphasizes “suggestibility” 


which Turner and Killian (1972:80) charac- — 


terize as a “tendency to respond uncritically 
to suggestions that are consistent with the 
mood, imagery and conception of appropriate 
action that have developed and assumed 
normative character.” Earlier, Blumer (1946) 
argued that crowds evolve through “circular 
reaction ...a type of interstimulation where- 
in the response of one individual reproduces 
the stimulation that has come from another 
individual and in being reflected back to this 
individual reinforces the stimulation.” He 
compared crowds to stampeding cattle claim- 


ing that all collective behavior participants - 


react uncritically to each other and the 
environment. Shibutani (1966) and Klapp 
(1972) also employ Blumer’s circular reaction, 
while Canetti (1966) simply takes the 
dominance of emotion as given. 
Unfortunately, this preoccupation with 
crowd irrationality has reinforced a type of 
social inequality Becker (1967) calls the 
“hierarchy of credibility.’ He argues that 
societies habitually give credence to the views 
of people in “superordinate positions” while 
dismissing the views of “subordinates.” 
Becker’s insights can be usefully extended if 
we recognize that credibility is not only a 
concomitant of high status, but one of its 
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props. Labelling rioting subordinates as 
impulsive and irrational diverts blame from 
environmental causes of unrest and places it 
squarely on riot participants. Subordinate 
grievances may be discounted because they 
stem from emotion, contagion, and misper- 
ceptions of reality. Hence, many popular 
analyses of crowd behavior support super- 
ordinate interests. Equally important, the 
veracity of these traditional views is at best 
equivocal. 

This paper develops an approach in which 
crowd participants (1) exercise a substantial 
degree of rational decision-making and (2) are 
not defined a priori as less rational than in 
other contexts. Decision Theory (Raiffa, 
1970; Chernoff and Moses, 1959; Luce, 
1959), a prescriptive strategy for maximizing 
one’s rewards and/or minimizing costs) in a 
given situation, provides the foundation for 
my perspective. To begin, Raiffa lists five 
steps which should precede a decision to act: 


“‘1) List the viable options available to you 
for gathering information, for experi- 
mentation, and for action; 

2) List the events that may possibly 
occur; 

3) Arrange in chronological order the 
information you may acquire and the 
choices you may make as time goes 
on; 

4) Decide how well you like the conse- 
quences that result from the various 
courses of action open to you; 

5) Judge what the chances are that any 
particular uncertain event will occur” 
(Raiffa, 1970:x).” 


Though not intended as a description of 
behavior, Raiffa asserts that the strategy is also 
not a “positive theory of behavior for a 
superintelligent, fictitious being; nowhere in 
- our analysis shall we refer to the behavior of 
-an ‘idealized, rational, economic man,’ a man 
.who always acts in a perfectly consistent 
manner as if somehow there were embodied in 
his nature a coherent set of evaluation 
patterns that cover any and all eventualities” 
(Raiffa, 1970:x). Consequently, one might 
use Raiffa’s criteria of rationality to gauge the 
cognitive processes of crowd members (and 
people in general). Note that empirically this 
formulation is more credible than classical 
‘ game theory which must assume that 
information is “perfect.” 

How descriptive is Raiffa’s view? In 
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defending the empirical relevance of rational 
behavior as a “calculating, value-maximizing 
strategy of decision,’ Schelling observes “that 
even among the emotionally unbalanced, 
among certified ‘irrationals’ there is often 
observed an intuitive appreciation of the 
principles of strategy, or at least of particular 
applications of them.” For example, “the ` 
inmates of mental hospitals often seem to 
cultivate, deliberately or instinctively, value 
systems that make them less susceptible to 
disciplinary threats and more capable of 
exercising coercion themselves” cence, 
1963:17). 

Similarly, a variety of research argues that 
groups and individuals whose ability to reason 
has been disparaged, in fact exercise consider- 
able cognitive skill. For example, Short and 
Strodtbeck (1964) argue that conflict behav- ` 
ior among teenage gang members is often 
calculated. Fleisher (1966) develops and 
supports an economic theory which suggests 
that property crimes committed by juvenile 
delinquents are motivated , primarily by 
rational self-interest. Sjoquist (1973) proposes 
an elaborate econometric model to predict 
when potential criminals will choose to engage 
in crimes against property. Using variables 
reflecting such calculations as the probability 
of getting caught, the estimated dollar value 
of stolen goods, and costs of incarceration in 
time and money, Sjoquist explains a surprising 
amount of variance in property crime rates 


across a sample of cities. In a case study of 


prison inmates, Sykes (1970) finds consider- 
able evidence for rational adjustments to 
prison and attempts to manipulate the 
environment. Lemert (1962) argues that 
paranoia may be far more a function of 
careful reality testing than mental health 
experts have recognized. Finally, Goffman 
(1969) examines a diverse cross-section of 
human interaction and concludes that com- 
monly people strategically manipulate each 
other. 

Raiffa’s formulation is supported by some 
studies of crowds. Fogelson (1971) asserts 
that American civil disorders often involved 
attempts to communicate inner city griev- 
ances to the wider white society. Case studies 
of particular civil disorders have revealed 
calculative, systematic looting (Hayden, 1967; 
Cohen and Murphy, 1966; Gilbert, 1968). 
Berk and Aldrich (1972) using both cross- 
sectional and longitudinal data from a large 
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sample of ghetto retail merchants found a 
strong association between some types of 
merchants and commercial establishments and 
high store victimization rates during inner city 
rioting. These patterns of vandalism suggested 
conscious selection of targets by rioters. 
Finally, Berk’s (1972b) case study of racial 
confrontation found that groups of black and 
white inner city teenagers consciously 
weighed a variety of costs and benefits 
associated with strategies of attack. 

Even when decisions must be made rapidly, 
one can make a case for Raiffa’s cognitive 
processes. The driver of an automobile on a 
crowded freeway rapidly makes many com- 
plex decisions as traffic patterns shift. These 
judgments are approximate solutions to 
complicated problems in mechanics. That 
such decision processes are aided by previous 
experience should not obscure the fact that 
people can consider a variety of complex 
events quickly. 

It is also important to emphasize the 
distinction between Raiffa’s process concep- 
tion of rationality and the results of that 
process. One can be rational and wrong at the 
same time. (In fact, in Bayesian applications 
the central issue is the iterative steps through 
which inaccurate assessments are improved.) 
While trying to overtake and pass a truck, for 
one might approximate sound 
Decision Theory, yet miscalculate the speed 
of an oncoming car. Further, irrationality and 
rationality lie on a continuum. To the degree 
that one uses the steps in Decision Theory, 
one can describe levels of rationality. 

The remainder of the paper will build on 
Decision Theory applications to crowd behav- 
ior. First, I will present a detailed case study 
of a particular instance of crowd behavior to 
illustrate the need for a revised theoretical 
approach and to lay the groundwork for such 
a revision. Second, with some additional 
insights of applied game theorists, I will 
develop a new theoretical perspective. Finally, 
I will discuss some implications of this 
perspective. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


Even in this microsociological case study 
one cannot avoid epistemological problems in 
learning about psychological events. Where 
possible, inference generating behavior and 
statements are detailed. Unless one wishes to 


exclude mental process from theory, these 
difficulties are inevitable. 

The data come from.five sources. First, a 
research assistant and I used participant 
observation techniques in a particular instance 
of crowd behavior. Hundreds of verbal 
statements (many solicited), gestures, and 
actions were observed and recorded. These. 
field notes form one crucial source of the 
data. Second, additional field notes were 
taken by twelve undergraduate sociology 
majors who observed the crowd. They had 
been encouraged to focus on the issue of 
“irrationality” in crowds, and their data 
reflect important inferences about mental 
processes. Third, after the crowd behavior, I 
conducted thirty-seven informal interviews 
with people who had participated in the 
events. My purpose was to gather retrospec- 
tive accounts that might elaborate the 
statements and actions recorded in field notes. 
Fourth, additional detail was gathered from a 
report prepared by the campus police in 
which a chronology of events was con- 
structed. Finally, press accounts, especially | 
those appearing in the campus newspaper, 
were scrutinized for additional detail and 
potential contradictions. All five sources of 
data essentially supported one another. There 
were no glaring differences in the sequence of © 
activities or their quality.' 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS? 


The setting is Northwestern University in 
Evanston, Illinois. At about 12:45 p.m., 
Tuesday, May 9, 1972, students and faculty 
began gathering at Rebecca Crown Plaza, a 
paved open area about half the size of a 
football field, surrounded on three sides by 
buildings which house University administra- 
tion offices. (Fisher, 1972, would call this the 


‘Unfortunately, the research effort was con- 
Strained by problems endemic to work in collec- 
tive behavior (Berk, 1972a). That the data 


‘ contain severe weaknesses is readily admitted. 
_-However, weak data, if cautiously handled, are 


better than none, expecially in a substantive area 
notorious for speculative theory (Turner and Killian, 
1972:6). 

*This description owes much to the critique 
of rot-related research by McPhail (1972) and to 
the methodological suggestions of Charles 5. 
Fisher (1972). Many of the “structural” crowd 
features to be described have been stressed by 
Fisher, 
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“arena.”)' A meeting, publicized for about a 
week, had been called to foster “dialogue” 
between students and the University President 
, about increased dormitory fees. While much 
talk had been heard for several days of this 
upcoming “confrontation” between admin- 
istrators and students, the meeting’s agenda 
was abruptly amended when President Nixon 
announced the mining of Haiphong Harbor. 
Though there were no official announcements 
or circulars, large numbers of students and 
some faculty believed that individuals would 
pressure the University President for an 
anti-war strike. The nature and source of such 
pressure were unclear. In fact, several small 
student factions had quietly planned to call 
for a strike; however, their aims were not 
publicized, and there was clearly little campus 
consensus on what to expect. 

Informal conversations with students and 
faculty before the gathering indicated a wide 
variety of projections. Some anticipated a 
physical confrontation around a strike. Others 
expected rhetoric from all sides, but little 
actual activity. Still others anticipated «a 
discussion of the student housing issue but no 
talk of the war. Finally, some, moved largely 
by curiosity, had no clear expectations. 

The wide range of expectations produced a 
wide range of verbalized motives. Some 
wanted a strike under any conditions. Some 
would accept only a democratically mandated 
strike. Some were hoping to prevent any 
strike attempt. The verbalized motives on the 
housing question were also mixed. Since the 
issue had been visible for many months and 
had been discussed at numerous meetings, 
several opposing views existed based on 
relatively subtle distinctions. In addition to 
considerable discord among people active on 
the housing issue and between administrators 
and students, there was conflict with the 
anti-war advocates who seemed to be 
subverting the meeting’s original agenda. 
Finally, large numbers saw the gathering as a 
chance to observe something of interest, 
socialize with friends, and spend some time in 
the sun. 

Apparently feelings and thoughts also 
varied widely. Some wanted a strike to protest 
the war escalation, others to pressure the 
University President into taking an institu- 
tional position against the war. Some wanted 
a strike to cut classes. Others doubtless viewed 
a strike as a chance to be a leader. Still others 
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hoped a strike would enliven the campus. 
Further, each individual typically held several 
and sometimes conflicting views. In short, 
neither individuals nor groups planning to go 
to the meeting appeared single-minded. 

People typically arrived at Crown Plaza in 
small groups and drifted towards the south- 
west corner where a microphone was set up. 
Those closest to this spot sat very close to one 
another establishing a relatively impermeable 
and expanding circular boundary. The student 
body president, three security guards, two 
lower level administrators and several students 
were standing near the microphone conversing 
amiably. About three-quarters of the crowd 
milled around the seated students, their 
density decreasing with distance from the 
microphone. Seated students were within a 
foot of one another, while near the fringes 
people stood from two to ten feet apart. 

As more people arrived the number, but 
not proportion, of seated students increased. 
Conversations shifted somewhat to the up- 
coming “confrontation” with the University 
President. People apparently interpreted the 
turnout of about four hundred, made 
impressive by the small arena, as indicating ` 
wide campus involvement. Since the univer- 
sity was reputed to be politically apathetic, 
the turnout suggested unusual concern. Some 
assumed this to be anger about the war, some 
anger about housing, while others assumed 
that-‘many students simply wanted to “get it 
on.” In short, something important seemed to 
be occurring. 

The presence of a television camera and 
technical crew heightened the sense of 
seriousness. Though most thought the tele- 
vision coverage was in response to the housing 
crisis (apparently it was), some took it as a 
sign of violence to come. This view was 
reinforced by the presence of campus police 
and others who looked like law enforcement 
personnel. (The presence of undercover city 
policemen was never confirmed.) 

At 1:15 the student body president began 
to speak from the microphone. At that point 
about three-quarters of the crowd sat down, 
partly due to urgings from others, and formed 
a dense circle about sixty feet across. The 
student body president said the meeting 
would be divided into two parts, the first on 
housing, the second or “main issue” on the 
war. The crowd cheered showing strong 
anti-war sentiment. The cheering also sug- 
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gested less enthusiasm for the housing issue. 
The University President was introduced 


and made a speech that seemed to anger many . 


in the audience. First, he spoke far too long; 
over twenty-five minutes. This was taken as 
another lecture masquerading as dialogue and 


. of the tendency of faculty and administrators 


to talk too much. Second, he was clearly 
playing to the media; using phrases under- 
standable and acceptable to other audiences. 


` Third, though announcing that the increase in 


board rates would only be 15% (rather than 
the expected 20%), he denied that the 
reduction was in response to student pressure. 


He acknowledged the legitimacy of student 


concerns but refused to grant that students 
had exercised any power or that “negotia- 
tion” with students was legitimate. 

As the speech progressed, heckling from 
the crowd began. Besides the usual profanity, 
some accused him of lying, of not knowing 
the facts, and of trying to give them the 
run-around. However, many of the approx- 
imately twenty hecklers were shouted down, 
and student discord reigned. Some agreed 
with the President’s position and saw the 
hecklers as rowdies. Others disagreed with the 
President but felt it best to sit quietly rather 
than show public disrespect (especially with 
T.V. cameras present). Others agreed with the 
hecklers and their actions but did not have the 
courage to join them. Further, there was 
apparently strong support for “‘free speech” 
and strong opposition to violent, undemo- 
cratic and “uncivilized” actions. 

The President’s “lecture” was followed by 
ten minutes of questions and answers. Some 
questions were clearly disrespectful, and many 
of the President’s rejoinders drew loud 


- protests. After the first few exchanges, many 


people apparently concluded that a “real 
dialogue” was impossible and some demanded 
that the meeting move to the second agenda 
topic. Further, the absence of audience 
microphones made it nearly impossible to 
hear questions; and many foci of attention 
had developed that could not be dealt with. 
The President probably sensed the rising 
tension and confusion, thanked the audience 
for its attention, and gave the microphone 
back to the student body president.’ 


3While there is insufficient data to explore 


this particular “confrontation” in more detail, it 
can be usefully considered in the context of 


The student body president then intro- 
duced a graduate student from the Philosophy 
Department to talk about the recent war 
escalation, and attention again focused on a 
single speaker. People’s expectations seemed 
somewhat unclear. Most had heard anti-war 
talks for several years and were probably 
hoping for some fresh insights. Many wanted 
to consider only appropriate anti-war activity. 
In contrast, for some this was a first exposure 
and for sophomores and freshmen a first 
chance to participate in a “heavy” college 
action. In any case, crowd members seemed 
more agitated than when they arrived, but no 
closer to a consensus. The wide range of 
motives that drew people to the meeting 
apparently still existed. 

Several characteristics of the speech stand 
out. First, the speaker had a southern accent. 
He was not another “New York Radical” and 
was not hindered by the cynicism with which 
students often greeted speeches from big-city 
types. Second, he did not tell people “facts,” 
but “reminded” them of what they already 
knew. “We all know,” he said, “that the war 
reflects business interests.” His style min- 
imized the lecturing flavor so common in 
anti-war speeches, while still allowing “unin- 
formed” people to get the message. Third, he 
used a soft plaintive tone; a low-key almost 
weary delivery. He appealed quietly for 
thoughtfulness, never speaking above con- 
versational level. Fourth, his message linked 
the frustration and emptiness of individuals, 
the American economic and political struc- 
ture, and the war in Southeast Asia. It was a 
very personal message about feelings and 
thoughts. To most he seemed a humane 
radical; sensible, intelligent, and probably: 
most important, non-violent. A few more 
experienced activists thought him naive, too 
emotional, a “liberal,” and a damper to 
“serious” political activity. Fifth, his ideas 
were so general that few could disagree. For 
example, “the war is tragic,” and being 
drafted is “a curtailment of individual 
freedom.” Sixth, he did not propose specific 
action. He suggested that the campus “get 


Neiburg’s work on ritual conflict (1972). In 
essence, Neiburg argues that many confrontations 
are largely symbolic and permit contending parties 
to express their differences through procedures 


_ which minimize the likelihood of a more costly 


conflict which all would prefer to avoid. 
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itself together,” unite to foster change. But he. 


did not call for a strike, further rallies, or 
demonstrations. 

Frustrations generated during the Pres- 
ident’s speech were now less in evidence. 
There were no hecklers, though a few people 
shouted “shut it down.” People sat quietly 
listening. When his talk ended, there was no 
visible crowd reaction. 

The next four speakers advocated a wide 
range of potential activity; most were 
moderately militant. They suggested blocking 
rush hour traffic, teach-ins, demonstrations, 
marches to Nixon election headquarters and, 
of course, a student strike. No one mentioned 
writing congressmen or supporting peace 
candidates. The greatest impact was produced 
by a student from the seminary who told of 
militant actions seminarians had undertaken 
_ and of their strike already in progress. 
Students muttered, “if they can get it 
together, why can’t we?” ` 
The crowd cheered popular proposals, and 

these reactions were an important gauge of 
crowd sentiment. However, many said noth- 
ing, and crowd noise may have inaccurately 
reflected the majority. Furthermore, the open 
“voting” probably mitigated against the 
expression of unpopular positions. Neverthe- 
less, it seemed that a strike proposal was 
‘clearly endorsed. Cries of “shut it down” 
drew widespread, enthusiastic cheers. 

Crowd noise now began to increase and 
many foci of attention appeared. There 
seemed strong strike support, and people were 
much more animated in speech and movement 
than ten minutes earlier. The student body 
. president then seized the microphone. He said 
that although he favored a strike, it could not 
occur without majority student support. He 
urged them to be “democratic” and not force 
their wishes on others. He argued that those 
present were not numerous enough for a 
strike. Rather, he proposed a student 
referendum on the strike saving that only if a 
majority of undergraduates voted for it, 
would the student government endorse a 
strike. Though he spoke coherently, his 
delivery was strained and whining. Compared 
to the graduate students, he seemed panicky. 

Reactions were mixed. Some ignored him, 
choosing instead to talk to neighbors. People 
in front were laughing, apparently in scorn. 
Others tried to shout him down, unsuccess- 
fully. Yet, there seemed strong sentiment for 
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democratic procedures. And those demanding 
a strike gave no’ directions on how to begin. 
Hence, students wanting to strike had. no 
program to implement. 

The student body president finished his 
pleas with a request that everyone return to 
their dormitories and encourage their friends 
to vote that evening in a student referendum. 
He explained where to vote, indicating that 
the results would be announced that night. 

The crowd dispersed with a wide range of 
verbal reactions. Even those pleased with the 
outcome expressed many different views. 
Some were pleased because they thought a 
majority would oppose a strike. Others were 
leased because they thought a majority 
would support it. Still others were pleased 
that a democratic procedure would be used 
whatever the outcome. Grumbling persons 
were also divided. Some wanted an immediate 
strike. Others were upset that a strike was 
even being considered. Many were ambivalent, 
confused by the events and unsure of where 
they stood. 

To go from the plaza to the dormitories, 
many had to travel north. The most direct 
route led to Sheridan Road, a large city 
thoroughfare running the length of the 
campus. Rather than use the sidewalk, about 
half chose to take the middle of the street. 
This act was unnecessary and clearly defiant. 
Though the traffic was light, the students 
were a potential inconvenience to drivers. 

During the strike of 1970, Sheridan Road 
had been a center of activity. Blockades were 
erected which seriously disrupted rush hour 
traffic, and students remembered the block- 
ades as the strike’s mest effective and exciting 
activities. Earlier that day, when talk of a 
student strike first appeared, some students 
discussed blocking Sheridan Road. They 
noted its symbolic value in relation to Nixon’s 
blockade of Haiphong Harbor. 

From where students spilled out onto 
Sheridan Road to about three hundred -yards 
north, there were about 250 “jaywalkers.” 
They walked in groups of five or six, and their 
talk reflected diverse motives. The student 
clusters could not accurately be characterized 
as a march, since there was no organization, 
no interlocking of arms, no parallel lines of 
marchers, and no slogans, banners or chants. 
Small groups were simply strolling down the 
middle of a main street about twenty feet 
apart, 
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The “jaywalking” continued about five 
minutes until one student ran to a wooden 
fence (near some construction), and tried to 
break off a section to move onto the street. 
He called to two friends for help, and together 
they dragged enough fencing across the road 
to block it completely. They yelled to 
students behind thern and ahead of them to 
return and erect a barricade. Sheridan Road 
became the-new arena and attention focused 
on the activity around the fence. 

About two hundred students (the major- 
ity) responded; the rest continued north. 
People were still in clusters of three to ten 
with those closest to the fence the most aware 
of what was happening. Groups of people 
converged rapidly to within a half block but 
only about thirty actually approached the 
fence. Most remained on the sidewalks and 
grass areas on either side of the road. 

At first, many opposed the barricade. They 
said it would “‘turn people off,” that nothing 
would be gained and that it misrepresented 
popular sentiment. Those in favor argued they 
were “bringing the war home,” that there was 
no time for democratic decision-making, and 
that disruption was needed to arouse anti-war 
sentiment. At this point, the students who felt 
most keenly about the issues, seemed to be 
around the fence. Their movements were 
animated, their voices loud, their speech 
rapid. The less intense students stood on 
sidewalks and nearby grass areas talking 
calmly. By the fence, arguments developed 
and many clear and cogent points were made. 

The next three minutes were especially 
critical for the evolving crowd behavior. Three 
students had “seized the time” when they 
began to construct a barricade. It seemed clear 
to everyone that the three probably could not 
finish the job alone. (At the very least the 
crowd would have to remain passive.) Hence, 
the act of tearing the fence and dragging it 
across the road was primarily a symbolic call 
for action, and students at the barricade 
reponded by beginning many simultaneous 
“negotiations.” Various proposals were made 
and debated: “This barricade stuff is stupid 
and risky because it is destruction of 
property. Why don’t we just stage a sit-down 
here in the street instead?” “What you guys 
are doing is too risky. You'll be arrested or 


suspended. I know it’s just not worth that. 


much to me. Why don’t we just go along with 
the strike” “A barricade will just turn people 


off. I don’t want any part of it. ’'m going 
back to the dormitory.” Observers on the 
sidewalks engaged in similar discussions, in a 
lower Key. Much talk seemed almost aca- 
demic, as if what they did would have no 
consequences. 

This talk led to various decisions. Some 
finding the barricade alien to their values and 
suspecting that moderation was impossible, 
simply left. Some argued for more “construc-- 
tive” activities, but departed when it became 
clear that many intended militant action. 
Among those in sympathy with the barricade 
who remained, many disagreed about the 
degree of disruptiveness that should be 
encouraged. Some favored a temporary 
human barricade, while others suggested that 
Sheridan Road be “liberated” until the ~ 
Haiphong blockade was lifted. A few pre- 
ferred “trashing” of downtown stores. Never- 
theless, the idea of a barricade soon gathered 
enough support that increasing numbers of” 
people moved from the sidewalks to the road; 
while others began to collect more building 
materials. 

Within minutes it was clear that those 
wanting to erect a barricade would do so, 
while those opposed would not intervene. 
With about fifty people following in the street 
and’ fifty more supporting the fence, the 
barricade was moved a block and a half south 
to a main intersection. More material was 
added: parts of another fence, boards from a 
nearby construction site, and large trash 
receptacles. .In ten minutes a substantial 
structure was built and about 250 students 
were milling around, many still arguing. An 
active minority strongly endorsed the barri- 
cade. A smaller though equally active 
minority opposed it. Most students seemed - 
undecided but eventually chose temporarily 
to support the barricade, or at least to let it 
stand. 

Despite many differences of opinion there 
were no longer two distinct crowds. The 
physical boundaries which had earlier sepa- 
rated the apathetic from the concerned, now 
gave way. Some spectators could be observed 
at the barricade, while some activists were on 
the sidewalks. In short, the crowd was 
permeable, and location in the gathering was 
no longer a good indicator of role.* 


*Crowd density ranged from two to fifteen feet 
throughout; however, beyond a half block on either . 
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Later, when students were asked what they 
had been thinking at this critical time, their 
answers differed. Even those most committed 
to the barricade (including persons later 
arrested trying to maintain it) were weighing 
many considerations. Should they make a 
“public anti-war statement,” “bring the war 
home,” generate a 1970-style strike, stimulate 
the militancy of 1970, embarrass the Univer- 
sity President, and/or “train” political activ- 
ists? Should they risk “turning off’ the 
public, punishment from police or the 
University? Some felt cynically that no action 
would work and others wanted only to relax 
in the sun. Then too, many considered how 
friends and parents would react if he/she 
participated. Some were concerned by their 
desire to be leaders, and for others the actions 
meant a break from their life-style. The 
militants differed primarily in their tallying of 
costs and benefits. Though ambivalent, they 
saw the barricade as useful. Others believed it 
cost too much. Many could not decide. 

In the hours that followed, the divisions of 
opinion did not change. The street was 
blocked and used as a forum for many 
speakers. Police were called, but did not move 
against the students or their barricade. Traffic 
was rerouted. 

Students remained into the night, and fires 
were built for warmth. People brought guitars, 
and small groups gathered in friendly fashion. 
The police stood by, ‘and interacted cordially 
with students. There was no name-calling 
from either camp. Some students knew a few 
of the police, and it was made clear that the 
actions were not anti-police. 

By 1:00 a.m., seventy-four students re- 
mained. By 4:00 a.m., thirty remained. At 
5:15 a.m., the police told the remaining 
twenty-four that the barricade would be torn 
down at 5:30, and they could disperse or be 
arrested. Seven chose to stay. Morning rush 
hour traffic moved normally down Sheridan 
Road. 

That morning, in response to the referen- 
dum’s endorsement a two-day strike was 
called. The administration did not support the 
strike, but did not take action against the 
strikers. Faculty were told by a University 
vice president to meet with their classes and 


side of the barricade arid about twenty feet on either 
side of Sheridan Road, density decreased to such an 
extent that a boundary of sorts was established. 
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most did. Attendance was about twenty-five 
percent. 


DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 


Despite muddy definitions, few would 
dispute that the events on Sheridan Road 
could be called crowd behavior. A large group 
of people in close proximity participated in an 
unplanned activity. In addition, the people on 
Sheridan Road were clearly trying to interpret 
the situation, trying tc give meaning to their 
perceptions. Thus, ther were exercising some 
form of thought. The dominant theories of 
crowd behavior do not effectively provide for 
such cognitive processes.° 

First, each student held varied beliefs 
about the situation; and rarely did one belief 
predominate. The data showed that even the 
fifty students who built the barricade were 
complexly motivated and often ambivalent. 

Second, one would be hard pressed to 
categorically call the szudents’ beliefs “‘short- 
circuits” of reality or the product of uncritical 
suggestion. While many hoped the action 
might help end the war, few were optimistic. 
In short, their beliefs seemed well grounded in 
reality. Even those intensely involved noted 
options, estimated the likelihood of various 
events, projected sequences of events, ranked 
outcomes, and made dacisions consistent with 
these preparations. The solutions acted on 
were not “best” in any absolute game theory 
sense, but Raiffa’s Decision Theory explicitly 
excludes this criterion. Rather, the gauge of 
rationality is the Cegree to which the 
processes in individual decision-making ap- 
proximate Raiffa’s proposed strategy. Domi- 
nant sociological view: would seem either to 
ignore these complexit.es or define them away 
a priori, and hence, do not account for 
significant aspects of zhe action and dialogue 
around the barricade. 


SIn passing, it is worth mentioning that much 
current collective behavior theory has been thor- 
oughly criticized before. Couch (1968) for in- 
stance, levels a broad and blistering attack on 
what he calls collective behavior “stereotypes.” 
Weller and Quarantelli 71973) note a misleading 
overemphasis on individuals in crowds and a general 
failure to consider collective behavior in social terms. 
Specific theories have been criticized as well. For 
example, various aspects of Smelser’s approach have 
been widely challenged “Milgram and Toch, 1969; 
Nardin, 1971; Firestone, 1971; Currie and Skolnick, 
1972; Marx, 1972; Berk, 1974). 
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Third, the behavior of the group was also 
multiply determined. Participants brought 
mixed motives and beliefs to the action, and 
the group activity reflected a series of 
compromises. Those who wanted to “trash” 
had to cooperate with those who favored 
“non-violence” if they wanted a major action. 
In short, there was little evidence of the 
homogeneity of motive many theories assume. 

Fourth, while some beliefs may have been 
childish, magical, and simplistic, and some 
apparently well-grounded views later proved 
inaccurate, the beliefs in this crowd seem no 
more uncritical, magical, or simplistic than 
those in many human groups. Careful 
attention to a faculty meeting, a TV talk 
show, a political convention, and perhaps even 


a court hearing (Mayer, 1969), would likely . 


yield similar proportions of sophisticated and 
naive understandings. One must not be 
unduly influenced by customary hierarchies 
of credibility which prejudge vital empirical 
questions. 

In summary, the dominant sociological 
perspectives seem inadequate for this instance 
of crowd behavior. Theories which assume 
attitudinal homogeneity in crowds (whatever 
its nature) ignore essential interpersonal 
processes. Such notions cannot explain the 
richness of thought, action, and interaction, 
apparent on Sheridan Road. These processes 
are of intrinsic interest and important for any 
theoretical understanding of crowd behavior. 
In short, current approaches seem weak in at 
least two ways: a) Some may misrepresent the 
cognitive processes of crowd members; and b) 
those which emphasize acommon homoge- 
neous belief skirt the impact of important 
individual differences and ignore certain vital 
interpersonal processes at the scene. 


AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH — COLLECTIVE 
DECISION-MAKING THROUGH GAMING 


Elaborations of Decision Theory for a 
gaming approach to crowds come from two 
traditions. The first is reflected in work by 
Brown (1965), Luce (1959), Raiffa (1970), 
Schelling (1966), Short and Strodtbeck 
(1964), Goffman (1970) and Luce and Raiffa 
(1967). These authors discuss ways individuals 
may select actions with “‘mini-max”’ or “best” 
payoffs when the outcomes fundamentally 
depend on the actions of others. A second 
tradition treats informal Collective Decision- 
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Making (Shibutani, 1948; Turner and Killian, 
1957; Shibutani, 1966). Though Collective 
Decision-Making has been applied in some- 
what different (though not necessarily contra- 
dictory) ways by various authors, all use the 
concept to explain how concerted “spontane- 
ous” action develops. Possibly the best known 
application to crowds is Shibutani’s analysis 
of the growth of rumor in response to an 
excessive demand for news (Shibutani, 1966). 
However, collective decision-making can be 
reformulated and extended to encompass a 
wider range of crowd behavior. 

Beginning with the individual as the unit of 
analysis, one can postulate that crowd 
members are engaged in a “game” in which 
each “player’s” payoff matrix depends on the 
actions of others on the scene. Opportunities 
to be highly satisfied depend on people acting 
in unison. 

One person cannot easily undertake a 
lynching, nor can one inmate liberate a prison. 
In addition, even where very few can‘carry - 
out a group’s goals, typically, the potential 
costs per person decrease as the numbers of 
participants increase. In short, one of the 
defining characteristics of crowd behavior 
may be how the payoff matrices interlock. 

The payoff matrices in Figure 1 assume a 
Decision Theory perspective and illustrate in a 
greatly simplified form some choices available 
to actors on Sheridan Road. Situation “A” 
(the upper set of matrices) contains two types 
of people, “militants” and “moderates.” Each 
anticipates certain payoffs for the activity of 
“trashing” under two conditions: support for 
the action from the crowd and no crowd 
support. The “militant” generally thinks that 
trashing is a positive outcome, while the 
“moderate” thinks that trashing is a negative 
outcome (economists call these “tastes”). In 
addition, the payoff for each is a function of 
whether others will trash or engage in actions 
which support trashing. Looking first at the 
matrix for the militant, the best outcome 
involves trashing with others. To trash alone 
would involve high costs (he/she could easily 
be singled out and arrested), and not to trash 
while others did so would be to see a desired 


é While Turner and Killian and Shibutani were 
criticized earlier for overemphasizing irrationality, 
many aspects of their approaches are quite useful, - 
especially if reformulated through gaming perspec- 
tives, 
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activity occur but lose the satisfaction of 
participating (one might also lose face). 
Finally, if no one trashed, an opportunity 
would be lost. 

The moderate matrix is quite different. 
Some anti-war activity, but not trashing, is 
desired. The best outcome is not to trash and 
have others not trash, a result which would 
mean essentially no activity (given only a 
choice with respect to trashing). Since a 
moderate cannot control all the other crowd 
members, the best choice is not to trash 
because, for various reasons, the other cells 
have higher costs. 

Situation “A” produces a difficult problem 
for the militant. If the crowd members are 
primarily moderates, the modal crowd action 
will be not to trash. Given this outcome, a 
militants best choice is not to trash. 
Therefore, the militants must discover how 
moderate the crowd is. If the crowd is largely 
militant (how “largely” will be discussed 
later). he/she can begin to trash anticipating 
group support. If not, he/she must either 
forego trashing or try to alter the payoff 
matrices of the moderates, so that trashing 
becomes a desired outcome for them. He/she 
might do so by persuading them, presenting 
new “facts” or using other techniques (Berk, 
1972b). 

While militant individuals seek to alter the 
payoff matrices of moderates, the latter also 
are seeking support. Situation “B” in Figure 1 
shows the payoff matrices for moderates and 
militants, for the moderate preference of 
leaving en masse from Sheridan Road. Such an 
exit, approximating a march, might demon- 
strate student anti-war solidarity legally. 
Consequently, the best payoff cell fer a 
moderate has everybody marching from the 
scene. Other cells are less promising. For 
example, if many people continue to milf on 
Sheridan Road, the costs are considerable 
(e.g., anti-war students can be labeled as 
rabble) even if moderates leave. 

The best solution for a militant in situation 
“B” has people staying on the scene, since 
that would retain the trashing alternative. 
Hence, moderate and militant individuals are 
in conflict. Given the two “programs” 
(trashing or marching from Sheridan Road), 
the good militant solutions are bad for 
moderates, and vice versa.’ 


7Given only the information reflected in the 
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Despite the conflict, militants and moder- 
ates have some common goals. Both want to 
encourage concerted anti-war action and 
realize that group support must be generated. 
Hence, the possibility of negotiation develops. 
If both types of individuals can find activities 
which will reward enough actors, that 
program can be carried out. Given the 
simplified illustration with only militants and 
moderates, a compromise might be to build a 
berricade on Sheridan Road. Though not the 
most desirable for either group, it may be the 
only proposal having mass support. 

In summary, each individual in the crowd 
is faced with a series of decisions. Options for 
actions are noted, the likelihood for various 
events assessed, preferences are constructed 
and eventually the “best” outcome selected. 
In a group context, all these processes depend 
on others in the crowd. Hence, one can view 
milling before concerted action as a period in 
which these assessments are made and in 
which payoff matrices are communicated, 
alternative action suggested and negotiated 
settlements reached. Crowds will continue to 
mill until mutually setisfactory solutions 
occur and are widely known. (These settle- 
ments may involve a range of acceptable 
actions.)®> If compromises are unnecessary 
because consensus is wide, group activity will 
begin as soon as the consensus becomes 
common knowledge. Note that common 
knowledge is necessary since few crowd 
members will gamble on group support when 
the costs for acting alone are high. 

While the matrices describe how crowd 
members might assess potential outcomes, 
they must be extended to explain how a 
crowd member decides tc initiate action (e.g., 


payoff matrices, the solution is indeterminant. A 
solution requires assessments of group support for 
alternative activities without which actors cannot 
ascertain which column in the matrices is appropri- 
ate. That judgment will be discussed shortly. 

*A consensus does not mean that everyone will 
engage in exactly the same actions. It means that a 
certain range of activities will be defined as 
acceptable and other activities defined as unaccept- 
able. As in all normative judgments, the boundaries 
of acceptable activity will not be perfectly 
delineated. While some actions will clearly be 
classified, others will not. This is consistent with 
detailed observations of crawds in which crowd 
members do many different tnings. The looting of a 
store, for example, will often involve considerable 
division of labor. 
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trashing). Since one of the two matrix 
dimensions involves the existence of group 
support, before deciding on a course of 
action, each individual must gauge whether 
group support is likely. In other words, the 
matrix is a necessary but insufficient calcula- 
tion for a crowd member. Each must also 
assess the probability (in a Bayesian sense) 
that as he/she begins to act group support will 
be present. 

The other matrix dimension involves 
calculating payoffs for acting or not acting 
with and without group support. The 
anticipated payoff in each cell should be seen 
as a “net” assessment based on a variety of 
individual utilities. Not everyone is consider- 
ing the same components or necessarily 
weighing similar components identically. On 
Sheridan Road, for example, peoplé were 
trying to gauge many different factors, and 
one need not assume that all people 
considered each factor in the same manner. 

The two dimensions, probability of sup- 
port and anticipated payoff, may be formal- 
ized..such that the probability a given 
individual will begin to act will be a function 
of the probability of support times the 
difference in payoffs between acting and not 
acting. The probability of support indicates to 
crowd members whether more accurate 


calculations of outcome can be made from the . 


left or right matrix column, while the 
difference between the payoffs in the rows 
indicates which decision (to act or not) 
will produce the “best” solution. 


Pacting) = f | Oa - 03) © | for 04-05) >0 


Where “0,” is the payoff (outcome) for 
acting, “Ox > is the payoff (outcome) for not 
acting. ugh i is the probability of support.’ The 
expression indicates that persons who assess 
the payoffs for acting as much greater than 
for not acting will be more willing to 
“gamble” on the chances of non-support. 
Also, if the probability of support is high, a 


?The formulation is stochastic in nature and 
indicates that the anticipated payoffs and probabil- 
ity of support are independent assessments. It is 
ultimately an empirical question if this is the case. 
Were this independence refuted, the formulation 
would be greatly complicated (one would need more 
equations). For this mitial exposition, the simpler 
model is used since it is plausible and may well be an 
accurate approximation. 


crowd member will be very Peer to act, even 
if the difference in rewards between acting 
and not acting is small. Further, if probability 
of support is zero or if acting does not 
produce greater payoffs (regardless of sup- 
port) than not acting, the crowd member will 
not act. Finally, if regardless of crowd support 
the payoff for acting is less than for not 
acting, the expression is inappropriate; but 
one would nevertheless predict that the 
individual will not act. 

Because both independent variables are 
unobservable mental states, this formulation is 
fraught with epistemological problems. Antici- 
pated rewards and costs is probably the 
stickier of the two; it is explicitly a grab-bag 
of motivational expectations,’ ° presented as a 
net assessment. Though these judgements 
involve a crucial stage in Raiffa’s Decision 
Theory (attaching preferences to various 
courses of action), there is no attempt here to 
specify causes, components or processes. 
Consequently, they remain a “black-box” 
with few mechanisms to attach to observed 
phenomena. Analyses of their impact risk 
circularity. (That is, a person who is observed 
beginning to act in a crowd may have his/her 
actions “explained” in terms of higher 
anticipated rewards.) In order to avoid . 
circularity (though the epistemological issues 
remain) measurements of net anticipated 


rewards and costs must be made prior to an 


individual’s action. This might be done by 
simply asking participants what they think 
will happen, or inferring the impact on 


~ motives of prior external events. For example, 


one might compare the actions of crowd 
participants who heard a speech at a rally with 
those who did not. However, since the 
components of anticipated rewards and costs 
are not well specified and clearly linked to the, . 
environment, such operationalizations remain 
vulnerable.’ ? 


1°The equation rests on a Tolmanian view of — 
motivation in which expectations are crucial 
elements (Cofer and Appley, 1964:505- 11). 
Researchers in this tradition have considerable 
experimental evidence that animal as well as human 
performance under a variety of drive states cannot 
be satisfactorily explained without recourse to 
inferred cognitive, goal-directed processes (Cofer and 
Appley, 1964:506), Decision Theory is not only 
consistent with the Tolmanian perspective, but a 
plausible extension addressing the same fundamental 
issues, 

11 Until this variable is more cledrly specified, it 
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_ Probability of support, a listing of events 
with their likelihood of occurrence, is less 
problematic for analysis. First, it is explicitly 
tied to the environment; and its relations with 
external events will shortly be specified in 
detail. Hence, there will be a better theoretical 
basis from which to make inferences. Second, 
the Decision Theory perspective assumes 
considerable homogeneity in the ways people 
assess their environments. The notion of 
interpersonal strategy suggested not only by 
game theorists but many observers of human 
interaction would be absurd unless actors in 
Strategic situations used similar processes in 
evaluating their environment. For example, 
Goffman’s analyses of impression manage- 
ment (1959) necessarily assume that people 
can play the “game” and that in general the 
processes and “rules” are widely understood 
and used. If this perspective has merit, the 
epistemological issues are simplified because 
variability in actor perceptions can be 
attributed largely to the environment. Third, 
while anticipated rewards and costs involve 
summary preferences based on many different 
factors, probability of support isolates a single 
issue, analogous to a “condition” in the 
context of conditional ‘probability. Given a 
_certain chance of support, what’s the best 
action? 

In two places in the equation the term 
“probability” is used. “Probability” is concep- 
tualized in the Bayesian sense as an indicator 
of “the uncertainty a person has about 
whether an event will occur’ (Iversen, 
1970:191), and is fundamentally different 
from the relative frequency interpretations of 


might be necessary to test the formulation by relying 
primarily on variability in probability of support and 
the dependent variable. Under these conditions one 
could resort to plausible assumptions about “tastes,” 
ceteris paribus qualifiers, rough ordinal measures of 
anticipated rewards and costs, or analyses at some 
aggregate level where means could be employed. One 
of the nice characteristics of using a mean is that as 
N becomes large, individual idlosyncracies tend to 
cancel out and hence, eliminate much of the 
complexity making the variable problematic to begin 
with. Alternatively, it might be possible to use one 
series of empirical instances to establish tentative 
values ‘of anticipated rewards and costs based on 
accurate predictions (assuming plausible measures of 
the other two variables) and then use these values in 
later instances while assessing if the predictians are 
stili accurate. Various combinations of these 
strategies are commonly used by econometricians 
(e.2., Sjoquist, 1973), 
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classic probability and statistics. A Bayesian 
approach implies three processes. First, the 
actor (either the person in a crowd or the 
social scientists evaluating the equation) 
svecifies two or more outtomes that could 
occur. Second, an assessment of the likelihood 
of occurrence is attached to each outcome. 
Finally, empirical evidence is considered 
which alters the estimates of the likelihood of 
occurrence. Hence, the Bayesian view suggests 
an iterative procedure consistent with Deci- 
sion Theory in which the accuracy of 
projected outcomes is continually re-assessed. 
This is not to argue that crowd participants 
actually use Bayesian procedures to estimate 
population parameters. Rather, the underlying 
processes are roughly similar. Obviously, even 
if a crowd member knew how to undertake a 
formal Bayesian analysis, few of the necessary 
assumptions about his data could be met 
(Savage, 1968; Schmitt, 1969). 

“Support” can be defined as actions by 
crowd members which decrease the antici 
pated costs for a given individual. What 
actions serve this function are determined by 
the specific activities whose payoffs are being 
considered. For example, for an individual 
weighing an attack on a police formation, 
support would probably involve actions 
diluting a police response directed at that 
crowd member (e.g., increasing anonymity). 

What environmental conditions might af- 
fect the probability of support? Four such 
variables are discussed, assuming ceteris 
paribus. In Bayesian terms, these influence the 
types and quality of samples from which 
judgments of likelihood of support are 
made.}? 

1. The Number of People Acting in Ways 
which Support the Desired Actions of the 
Given Individual, The effect of this variable - 
may be “S” shaped (a logistic function) such 
that it alters the probability of support mostly 
through changes in its middle ranges (a tipping 


12These variables will not be presented in a 
farmalized style, Their relations with each other are 
probably complex, requiring various kinds of ceteris 
paribus qualifiers and simultaneous equations for 
detailed analysis. Such equations could have been 
generated; but with no data to suggest the functional 
form of the relationships, the mathematics would 
have been “spuriously specific.” (Credit Peter H. 
Rossi with that characterization.) Hence, the 
decision not to imply more rigor than actually exists. 
One important consequence is that the formulation ~ 
presented cannot accurately be labeled a theory. 
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effect). If only a few people are acting, the 
effect on perceived support may be minimal. 


When most are acting the probability of 
support is already high (depending on other 
factors listed below). In other words, a 
specific functional form is postulated. 

2. The Visibility of the Acting People. If a 
crowd member is not aware that others are en- 
gaged in supportive actions, obviously variable 
#1 (the number of people acting) can have no 
impact on the probability of support. This vari- 
able suggests an important role for the environ- 
ment in which the crowd is located as well as 
the crowd’s physical arrangement in space. 

First, a crowd’s shape affects the visibility 


‘of crowd member activity. For example, a 


crowd which weaves through several city 
blocks will prevent many crowd members 
from seeing any action around a corner. Each 
crowd member’s view will depend on his/her 
location in relation to acting people. Conse- 
quently, not only will some crowds have 
structures which affect overall (aggregate) 
visibility, but crowd members may have 
differing abilities to see. 

Second, crowd density will affect visibility. 
Its impact may be bell shaped: dense crowds 
and sparse crowds will substantially undercut 
the effect of crowd activity on perceived 
support. In high density crowds, it will be 
difficult to see more than a few neighboring 
individuals. Sparse crowds provide an unob- 
structed view, but much of the support 
inherent in group action is lost. Certain 
important advantages of concerted action are 
negated as density decreases because one is 
virtually acting alone. Note that again a 
functional form is suggested. 

Third, actions near the center of the crowd 
will be more easily seen by more people than 
actions on the fringes because the average (per 
person) distance from the events will be 


shorter. In addition, if the existence of- 


supportive actions is spread by word of 
mouth, the information will spread more 
rapidly because the lines of communication 
will be, on the average, shorter. 

Fourth, the amount of light will obviously 


~ affect what can be seen. Visibility will be 


greater during the day than at night unless 
artificial light is present. This might seem a 
trivial point were artificial light not a 
manipulatable factor and, hence, relevant for 
social control. Indeed, the common use of 
bright search lights (at night) to intimidate 


crowds may actually facilitate mobilization. 

Fifth, parts of a crowd may be at lower (or 
higher) elevation. Persons acting at points of 
high elevation will be more easily seen than 
those acting at lower elevations. The implica- 
tions for aspiring leaders are clear. 

3. Ease of Interpreting the Actions of 
Others as Supportive. Not only must people 
be seen acting, but their behavior must be 
understood as supporting the desired activities 
of the given crowd member (i.e., reducing the 
costs). There are several conditions which 
should aid each individual in deciding that the 
actions of others are supportive. In general, 
these factors simplify the interpretative task. 

First, if the behavior has symbolic 
components that communicate its meaning, 
ease of interpretations will be enhanced. 
Throwing a bag of urine at a policeman, for 
example, may carry a much clearer message 
than shoving some unidentified onlooker. 

Second, behavior previously explained will 
be more easily interpreted than novel, 
undefined behavior. Thus, once the actions of 
civil disorder participants had been widely 
publicized, throwing a brick through a ghetto 
merchant’s window could take on a protest 
meaning that might not have existed previous- 
ly (Fogelson, 1971). 

Third, the more homogeneous the actions 
the easier the interpretation. There is simply 
less complexity to assimilate. 

Fourth, the behavior of known people will 
be more easily interpreted than the actions of 
strangers. If a person is familiar, there will be 
more information with which to impute 
meaning. 

Fifth, behavior which is similar to what a 


given individual desires will be more easily 


interpreted. The crowd member can more 
easily put himself in the other’s shoes and 
understand actions, motives and intent. 

Sixth, behavior that is explained to crowd 
members will be more easily interpreted. In _ 
addition, if the explanation is consistent with 
norms (emergent or otherwise), it will be 
more readily understood. Here the role of 
“leaders” may be important since they can 
sometimes gain the attention of crowd 
members and interpret behavior. 

4. The Proximity of Acting People.'? 
People acting near a given crowd member will 


13THis variable was first suggested by John I. 
Kitsuse and Sarah Fenstermaker Berk. 
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be more likely to increase the probability of 
support for several reasons. First, they will be 
more visible. Second, potential strength in 
numbers differs if allies are proximate or at 
‘some distance. Crowd members will sense 
more support from actions nearby because 
charging “alone” into a police line, for 
example, with “support” from others a block 
away will closely approximate action with no 
support. Third, if a crowd is fairly dense, the 
only people visible to each individual will be 
those close by. Hence, if neighbors begin to 
act and if these are the only people visible, a 
crowd member might mistakenly think that 
the entire crowd was involved. His “sample” 
might indicate unanimity missing in the crowd 
as a whole. 

Turning now to the crowd as the unit of 
analysis, our model about individuals provides 
some insight into the aggregate. (The term 
aggregate” is mot meant to imply that a 
crowd is just a sum of individuals.) First, 
crowds will probably differ in the mix of 
anticipated .rewards and costs, the “average” 
gap between rewards and costs for various 
outcomes, and the “average” probability of 
supportive behavior. These three dimensions 
might be useful in developing a typology of 
crowds. Earlier typologies such as Smelser’s 
_ (1962) have touched on some of the qualities 
noted here, but the emphasis was largely on 
the different kinds of homogeneous motives. 
In a recent example of this focus, Marx 
(1972) distinguishes between issue oriented 
and issueless riots. 

A second application in the aggregate 
involves the speed with which crowd activities 
begin. Some crowds mill for long periods of 
time, others initiate action almost immedi- 
ately. This might be understood through the 
“average” gap between anticipated rewards 
and costs and the “average” probability of 
support. For example, crowds in which people 
tend to anticipate far larger rewards than costs 
for acting and in which the probability of 
support is high will more quickly initiate 
action. Or, crowds in which most people 
arrive with similar payoff matrices involving a 
small set of desired actions will begin to act 
quickly since few negotiations are necessary. 
The only task is to produce a common 
awareness of the similar goals. 

A third application.might explain which 
group activities are selected. One could look 
at the mix of anticipated payoffs and the 
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processes through whick interactions between 
crowd members alter expected outcomes. For 
example, the role of “agitators” or agent 
provocateurs might be explained through the 
ways they alter existmg payoff matrices, 
introduce new proposels, and affect prob- 
ability of support. One of the key functions 
of agitators might be ta communicate crowd 
payoff matrices by moving about and bringing 


“news” of what others were “planning” to do. 


In a sense this is an organizer role facilitating a 
rapid collective decision with little recourse to . 
emotional appeals. Such analyses would 
clearly emphasize the 2mergent nature of 
crowd behavior in which concerted action is a 
function not only of what people brought to 
the scene,'* but of the environment, 
interpersonal negotiations, and means of 
communication. 

Fourth, the notion o? collective decision- 
making could be clarifiec. Our model suggests 
that collective decision making in crowds 
involves a process through which each 
individual decides to implement action. Since 
this decision rests on expectations of what 
others will do, enough crowd members must 
arrive at parallel assessments which make 
action for all a good bet before activity is 
likely to begin. The aggrezate decisions can be 
meaningfully described es collective because 
the payoff matrices are interlocking and 
crowd members must communicate their 
intentions. Unless crowd members arrive at 
mutually beneficial solutions to their payoff 
matrices and create common awareness of 
these solutions, crowd behavior will not 
occur. 

Finally, it might be possible to move 
toward a more useful definition of collective 
behavior. There is wice agreement that 
collective behavior involves relatively sponta- 
neous, transitory behavior by people in close 
proximity to one another. Differences in 
definition often rest on the mechanisms 
through which concerted activity develops. 
The gaming approach supgests that to the 
degree that the actions af people in crowds 
become coordinated, one must consider the 
role of interlocking payoff matrices. What - 
may distinguish crowds from some other 


14People might bring pricr expectations, hopes 
based on other crowd experiences and a variety of 
other notions, such as commi:ment to other people 
of groups in the crowd. 
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kinds of informal, transitory groups (e.g., 
passive audiences) is the common realization 


` that each person’s payoffs depend fundamen- 


tally on the actions of others on the scene. 
However, a definition based in part on this 
characteristic should not limit collective 
behavior to what are conventionally called 
crowds. It might well apply to aspects of 
political conventions, legislatures, and meet- 
ings in more formal organizations where 
concerted action is desired but where formal 
procedures, existing norms and/or current 
interpersonal relationships are perceived in- 
adequate. Further, such a definition would 
imply a multi-dimensional continuum, not 
fixed boundaries between collective behavior 
and other phenomena." $ 

The core of this approach to crowds 
postulates that there is nothing fundamentally 
different about cognitive processes in crowds 
from those in other circumstances. © Further, 
crowd participants, like members of any 
group, must accomplish the fundamental task 
of fulfilling individual and mutual needs. 
However, crowds seeking concerted action are 
affected by factors which often differ (in 


‘degree) from those faced by other groups. 


Besides the interlocking payoff matrices 


18Weller and Quarantelli (1973) have recently 
stressed that what is commonly called a crowd may 
be but one type (and not even prototypical) of 
collective behavior. They suggest a two dimensional 
scheme involving the degree to which relevant norms 
and social relationships between collective behavior 
participants are emergent. Though I have emphasized 
individuals here more than they might like, I see no 
contradiction between their views and mine. They 
argue that behavior in groups should be labeled 
“collective” (as opposed to “‘institutionalized’’) to 
the degree that the mediating norms and/or the 
relationships between participants evolve at the 
scene, This paper addressed the next question. Given 
that habitual mechanisms (normative and interper- 
sonal) fail to apply to a particular situation, how 


_ does concerted activity develop? 


’6The assumption that crowd behavior is 
fundamentally like other kinds of human activity is 
certainly challengeable. However, for the sake of 
parsimony and in reaction to some traditional 
approaches to collective behavior, I am attempting 
to see how much of crowd behavior can be 
understood in terms applicable in a wide variety of 
circumstances before I introduce unique processes 
such as “social facilitation” (Allport, 1924) into the 
analysis. One -consequence is that a definition of 
crowd behavior (as categorically distinct from other 
kinds of behavior in groups) becomes problematic 
and possibly not desirable. 


which may vary somewhat from. interlocking 
payoff matrices in other aggregates, crowd 
members must orchestrate collective activity 
in situations which contain unusual oppor- 
tunities and constraints. Hence, a more 
detailed examination of collective decision- 
making in crowds must consider some of the 
following factors that are possibly more 
salient for crowds than other groups. 

1. Crowd members typically have to 
operate with incomplete and unreliable 
information. The relatively unstructured en- 
vironment coupled with an absence of formal 
data collection procedures means that accu- 
rate assessments will be difficult even for the 
most perceptive participants. Additionally, 
crowd activity constantly redefines itself, so 
information must be continually updated. 
This low-quality information will clearly have 
important effects on decision-making, and 
may help explain, in part, alleged “irrational” 
behavior in crowds. 

2. Collective decision-making requires 
communication between participants. How- 
ever, communication is a difficult undertaking 
in crowds. No formal communication struc- 
ture ot network exists, and there are few rules 
about whom to believe. In addition, partici- 
pants must gauge many different inputs at 
once, the language may be unclear (a mix of 
verbal, symbolic and behavioral styles), and, 
the system contains considerable “noise.” 

3. Crowd members rarely have prior 
agreements on what constitutes a decision. 
There is no established “voting” mechanism 
(e.g., voice volume, silence, actual behavior 
consistent with a decision), and no agreement 
on the definition of a “decision.” 

4. Crowa members undertake decision- 
making with people who may be very highly 
motivated and hence impatient to act. This 
high motivation results from several circum- 
stances. Crowds sometimes function as a 
“court of last resort,” so crowd members are 
apt to be angry and frustrated. Because crowd 
behavior often is negatively sanctioned, fear 
of punishment may screen out all but the 
most highly motivated (self-selection). The 
very gathering of a crowd may raise 
expectations and focus attention on some set 
of goals (psychologists would call this an 
effect of the “goal-gradient’’). Milling before 
collective action may itself produce frustra- 
tion. Finally, the risks involved in much 
crowd activity may induce fear which many 
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psychologists argue can raise the overall level 
of motivation. 

5. Crowd members operate under extreme 
time pressure. There must be quick rewards or 
the participants, lacking loyalty and commit- 
ment, will disperse. 

In summary, all group members must 
decide on their organizational goals and on 
the procedures by which the group is to 
function. Typically, they gather on several 
occasions to hammer out process and their 
purpose for being. In contrast, crowd 
members typically must “get themselves 
together” and implement goal-directed action 
during their first and only meeting. Even 
under the most favorable of circumstances, 
this would be extremely difficult; and crowds 
operate in problematic environments. It is 
these difficulties rather than crippled mental 
capacities that may account for “irrational” 
crowd behavior. 


APPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The revised collective decision-making 
approach to crowd behavior can be usefully 
applied to our data. However, since the 
theoretical perspective did not crystalize until 
the analysis was begun, the sample of 
applications will necessarily be post hoc and 
best understood as illustrations of potential 
utility. 

‘1. The earlier speeches appeared to have 
altered the payoff matrices of potential crowd 
participants. For example, a conciliatory 
stance by the university president might have 
undermined a variety of motivations for 
‘disruption. Or, had the seminarians seemed 
less militant, other students might have felt 
less need to take a visible stand. Among other 
things, the seminarians were implicitly chal- 
lenging the crowd to take risks for their 
principles. 

2. The group interactions in Crown Plaza 
were vital to the eventual crowd behavior. 
People had time to talk to one another and 
gauge the degree and type of anti-war 
sentiment. This was also a period when many 
potential anti-war responses were proposed 
and discussed. People had a chance to 
formulate their views and think about the 
issues in detail, and reactions to the speeches 
provided a means by which central tendencies 
in crowd sentiment might be roughly gauged. 
For example, had the cries of “shut it down” 
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not drawn such cheers, the existence of 
widespread militancy would have been less 
evident. In short, had the crowd been moving 
along Sheridan Road after a football game (all 
other factors being the same) a barricade 
would probably not have been built. 

3. The rapid mobilization of the crowd 
was aided by the following features of the 
environment. First, the barricade was begun in 
a level area in plain view of most students. 
Had the first actions occurred around a bend 
in Sheridan Road, the crowd would probably 
have grown more slowly. Second, the three 
students who dragged the fence across the 
raad were located in about the middle of the 
people moving north. Had they been on the 
fringes of the crowd, most people might not 
heve seen what was happening and the 
mobilization might have been hindered. In 
addition, the central location facilitated rapid 
cemmunication of the events because the 
outward diffusion process could proceed in all 
directions. Had the fence incident occurred on 
the crowd’s edge, people would have been on 
the average farther away and the lines of 
communication would have been longer. 
Third, since the action of initiating the 
barricade actually blocked the northward 
progress of many “jaywalkers,” it necessarily 
drew immediate attention and demanded an 
immediate response. Had the three students 
sat down in the road, their protest would have 
been invisible to all but their closest neighbors 
and would have had little impact on the flow 
of the crowd. Fourth, the initiation of a'single 
incident (rather than many) simplified the 
decisional environment. If several different 
groups of students had begun several different 
actions, there would have been much more 
da-a to assimilate, leading to a more confusing 
and complex series of negotiations. Picture 
the confusion if in addition to the fence 
incident, some students staged a “sit in” and 
others started trashing nearby buildings. 

4. The actual building of the barricade 
rather than a verbal proposal to that effect 
had an important impact on people’s assess- 
ments of support. Dragging the fence across 
Sheridan Road communicated effectively that 
some people were committed to a street 
blockade. By taking risks, the three students 
had greatly enhanced their credibility which 
then strengthened the belief that some 
support for this kind of militant action was 
likely. A cry of “to the barricades” or a 
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similar suggestion at conversation level would 
have been far less potent. Further, no one 
could chide the three “to put up or shut up.” 
They had already put up. 

5. The fence incident was also effective 
because by directly altering the crowd’s 
environment, it altered the range of potential 
costs and benefits. First, once the fence was in 
the road, the costs for those who would have 
tended to support a- barricade were reduced. 
Someone had already taken the risk of 
beginning action; others would not have to. 
Second, the costs for many other kinds of 
activity were raised. For example, to leave the 
scene would have appeared to some as 
deserting the three students who “put 
themselves on the line.” Or, to oppose the 
three physically and try to remove the fence 
from the road may well have generated a 
serious confrontation. In short, given that the 
mix of motives in the crowd was consistent 
with some kind of anti-war action, the three 
students effectively seized the initiative by 
tilting the potential costs and benefits in favor 
of their tactics. 

This interpretation has a different emphasis 
than the concept of “keynoting” (Turner, 
1964:406). Keynoting involves the “‘crystalli- 
zation of sentiment” in which attitudes are 
adjusted to be consistent with a particular 
utterance or action or in which some 
previously latent views are highlighted at the 
expense of others. While these processes may 
well have been triggered by the fence incident, 
they seem an incomplete explanation for its 
potent effects. 

6. The moderate density on Sheridan 
Road permitted the actions of the three who 
initiated the barricade to be easily seen and 
still understood in terms of potential group 
action.: Much higher or much lower density 
may have substantially lessened the chance of 
generating support. 

7. The interactions around the barricade 
can be understood not as “contagion,” but as 
attempts to communicate and influence 
individual payoff matrices while proposing 
alternatives for action. Hence, the emphasis 
on rational interpersonal processes generating 
the crowd behavior and the various roles 
played by different individuals. With better 
data, one could have studied in detail the 
development of support for the barricade. 

8. The generation of support for the 
barricade did not occur evenly over time. 


Rather, the increase in size of the supporting 
crowd appeared to grow exponentially and 
then taper off, a pattern which suggests the 
“S” shaped effect of number of participants 
on probability of support. This was probably 
not a ceiling effect (the rate of increase must 
taper off as the percentage of total potential 
participants approach 100%) because at least a 
third of those present did not participate in 
building and holding the barricade. 

9. The barricade generated support 
quickly in part because its symbolic content 
was clear. The previous strike and obvious 
analogy to Nixon’s Haiphong blockade pro- 
vided vehicles for interpreting the actions. 
This clarity may have been one of the factors 
making leaders for the action unnecessary. 
Little explanation was required. Further, 
Smelser’s generalized belief seems both 
unnecessary and inaccurate as a-factor in the 
rapid mobilization. There developed a com- 
mon base of understanding about the 
barricade, but this had little to do with 
short-circuited thinking or magical expecta- 
tions for the outcome. One must not confuse 
the occurrence of some common emergent 
interpretations of events with a distorted 
world view. In addition, the common 
perspectives were but one of the many factors 
operating, not the defining characteristic. 

The above applications of gaming perspec- 
tives should begin to indicate how these views 
differ from more traditional collective deci- 
sion-making approaches. While there is insuffi- 
cient space here to detail these differences, a 
few final observations may be made. 

First, there need be no contradiction 
between gaming perspectives and emergent 
norm ‘theory. It is apparent that some 
collective definitions evolve and that group 
pressures somewhat constrain crowd mem- 
bers. However, it seems misleading to assume 
that the “suggestion” fostered by emergent 
norms cripples the cognitive abilities of 
participants or that people in crowds are. 
somehow less able than people in other 
circumstances to examine their situation 
critically. If there are important differences 
(probably in degree) in the ways individual 
judgments are made, it would seem to be 
more a function of the problematic environ- 
ments in which crowds operate than any 
fundamental change in the capacity to reason. 

Second, the gaming perspective fills impor- 
tant gaps in emergent norm theory. Close 
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reading of Turner (1964) and Turner and 
Killian (1972) suggest that they never address 
systematically or in depth where the norms 
came from. Crowds seem to exist in an almost 
featureless plain where the physical environ- 
ment and the motives of individual crowd 
members are nearly irrelevant. The thecretical 
emphasis is on the role of evolving norms in 
shaping crowd behavior not why a particular 
norm, or set of norms, is originally con- 
sidered. In other words, their analysis begins 
after certain interpretations and proposals 
have been introduced. By failing to address 
motives or responses to the environment, they 
leave the impression that almost any set of 
norms can be superimposed. The only reality 
for crowd members is the normative reality. 

Third, gaming perspectives and emergent 
norm approaches imply very different, though 
probably complementary psychological mech- 
‘anisms. The former involve a conscious 
calculus in which the best anticipated 
outcomes are selected. Concerted action 
develops in crowds because of apparent 
mutual benefit. The latter rests on the 
unconscious tendency to accede to group 
norms. Concerted action involves a kind of 
self-fulfilling prophecy in which norms shape 
behavior because they reflect underlying 
shared understandings, which are in turn 
further supported by behavioral conformity. 

In conclusion, perhaps the most fruitful 
way to conceptualize crowd behavior is 
through a notion of collective innovaticn. As 
Weller and Quarantelli (1973) suggest, collec- 
tive behavior can be characterized by 
concerted group activity when previous norms 
and/or social relationships fail to meet 
immediate needs. This paper describes one set 
of mechanisms through which such coordina- 
tion might occur. However, while Turner and 
Killian focus on normative issues, and the 
gaming perspective emphasizes rational at- 
tempts to gain optimal outcomes, ultimately 
. the relative salience of these and other factors 
is an empirical question. Equally important 
will be how these processes interact. An 
inclusive theory of collective behavior will 
have to address such complexity. 
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This paper presents a framework for evaluating the conflicting claims in the literature on 
estimation from grouped observations. Attention is restricted to two-variable substantive 
models. For this case it is shown that random grouping results in unbiased estimators with very 
low efficiency. Grouping observations by values of the independent variable yields unbiased 
estimators with relatively high efficiency. Conversely, grouping by values of the dependent 
variable results in biased estimation. The most interesting case is that in which observations are 
grouped according to values of some variable which is related to variables in the model but 
which is not explicitly included in the model. Rezults on bias are developed for this case. Each 


of the cases is illustrated with empirical data. 


INTRODUCTION 


ocial scientists have uncovered many com- 

plications which arise from data aggrega- 

tion. The issues are both theoretical and 
methodological.! The most attention, by far, 
has been paid to the effects of grouping on 
estimates of parameters of the general linear 
model. A good deal is known about the 
effects of grouping in correlation and regres- 
sion coefficients. But many conflicting claims 
exist in the literature, and most claims which 
withstand close scrutiny have not yet been 
extended beyond the simplest cases. 


*This research was supported by a grant from the 
National Science Foundation (GS-32065) and by the 
School of Education, Stanford University. We thank 
Harry Lutjohann and Arthur S. Goldberger for point- 
ing out errors in a preliminary version of this paper. 
They are, of course, not responsible for any errors in 
the current version. 

! The issues discussed under the general heading 
of aggregation problems are quite diverse. However, 
three broad issues dominate: (1) theoretical issues of 
composition and reduction; (2) methodological 
issues surrounding methods of index-constructisn or 
the grouping of variables; and (3) methodological 
issues of inference from grouped observations. Only 
the latter issue is discussed here. For further discus- 
sion of the interrelations of the three broad con- 
cerns, see Hannan (1970, 1971, 1972) and 
Lutjohann (1971). 


‘rules which 


In this paper we restrict ourselves to an 
analysis of the conditions under which group- 
ing biases correlation and regression coeffi- 
cients in a variety of simple cases. In doing 
this, we will point to some deficiencies in the 
literature and attempt to extend our formula- 
tion to cases not yet considered. 

Section I presents a formal definition of 
“aggregation bias.” The definition requires the 
specification of three types of structures: an 
ungrouped or “micro” model presumably: of 
interest to the investigator, a set of grouping 
relate micro-observations to 
grouped observations, and a grouped or 
“macro” model specified in terms of the 
grouped observations. 

The abstract treatment is amplified in 
Section 2 which examines five classes of 
research situations in which observations are 
typically grouped. To some extent distinct 
mezthodological literatures have developed 
around the problems of inference from 
grouped observations in each of these spheres 
of application. One of the aims of this paper is 
to make explicit the parallels among the 
different approaches to the problem and 
insofar as possible formulate a single more 
general approach. | 

Section 3 lists the assumptions of the 
statistical model for the micro-model. Under 
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these assumptions ordinary least squares re- 
gression has optimal properties, and we re- 
strict our attention to this approach to estima- 
tion. 

Three well-developed approaches to the 
problem of estimation from grouped observa- 
tions are contrasted in Section 4. Of these, a 
“structural equations” approach seems most 
promising. This approach is formalized and 
extended in Section 5. The results in Section 
5 allow us to address the question of possible 
gains from grouping, and such gains are shown 
in Section 6 to be impossible (for the class of 
modeis considered here). 

The magnitude of the bias for most practi- 
cal cases is unknown. However, some judge- 
ments can be made from empirical demonstra- 
tions. In this spirit we present a modest 
empirical demonstration of aggregation bias in 
Section 7. 


AGGREGATION AND CONSISTENCY 


Aggregation is the replacement of a set of 
observations by a smaller set. The case we 
consider involves analysis of the smaller (ag- 
gregated) set as a substitute for the analysis of 
the original (ungrouped) observations. A gen- 
eral study of aggregation complications always 
involves three elements: a micro-model ex- 
pressed in terms of observations on micro- 
units, a set of grouping rules or aggregation 
relations? which define synthetic macro- 
observations as functions of micro-observa- 
tions, and a macro-model specified analogous- 
ly to the micro-model (with respect to form 
of relation and variables included) defined on 
the macro-observations. The three elements 
are by definition interdependent. Once two of 
the elements have been specified, the form of 
the third must take some limited form for the 
three-element system to be internally consis- 
tent. This interdependence of the system of 
relations suggests a criterion for evaluating the 
effects of grouping observations. We define 
consistency as the requirement that one be 
able to generate the same predicted macro- 
outcomes by aggregating predicted outcomes 


The term “grouping rule” is used generally to 
characterize the method of grouping, while “aggrega- 
tion relation” tends to refer to regression of grouped 
variables on ungrouped variables. Thus, both refer to 
the: functional dependence of grouped observations 
on the micro-observations. 


from the micro-model according to the group- 
ing relation as by predicting from the esti- 
mated macro-model directly. When this condi- 
tion is satisfied we speak of consistent aggre- 
gation. ° i 

The consistency approach is very useful, 
for it allows the application of general mathe- 
matical theorems to the study of the condi- 
tions under which consistency is possible. In 
particular, Leontief (1947a,b), Sono (1961), 
and Nataf (1948) have proven that, in the 
absence of very restrictive a priori restrictions, 
consistency is attainable only when all three 
relations are linear (or are jointly linearizable). 
These results hold even when the relations are 
deterministic. 

Much social science literature on aggrega- 
tion attempts to develop restricted theoretical 
models and grouping relations which permit 
consistent aggregation under specified condi- 
tions. A review of much of this research has 
recently been done by Ijiri (1971). All these 
attempts can be seen from the consistency 
perspective to involve some combination of 
three strategies: (1) fix the micro-model and 
the grouping relations and search for macro- 
models which result in consistency; (2) fix the 
macro-model and the “disaggregation” rela- 
tions and search for a consistent micro-model; 
or (3) fix the micro- and macro-models and 
search for consistent aggregation relations. ` 

We must alter this framework slightly to 
consider “non-theoretical”’ aggregation. By 
““non-theoretical” we mean simply that the 
analyst does not impose prior constraints on 
the relationships. We are interested in situa- 
tions in which estimates from a macro-model 
are used to make inferences to properties of 
the micro-model. Thus, we assume that the 
analyst formulates analogous micro- and 
macro-models, i.e., models which have the 
same forms of relations and include the same 
variables. The restriction that they be anal- 
ogous is implied by the intent of substituting , 
estimates from one model for the unavailable 
estimates from the more (or less) aggregated 
model. However, the practical situations we 
will mention in the next section differ in the 
degree of control that the analyst has in 
defining the grouping procedures. Where he 
has no control, it is obvious that all three 


= 3Green (1964) presents a useful summary of the 
literature on consistent aggregation. 
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relations are fixed. In this case, we proceed to 
evaluate the likelihood of erroneous infer- 
ences due to aggregation given relevant types 
of models and grouping procedures. 

As mentioned above, it has been proven 
that the methodological problem as formu- 
lated here is generally intractable unless we 
consider only those cases where all three types 
of relations are linear, i.e., linear aggregation 
where both micro- and macro-models are also 
linear in the parameters. Thus, the present 


analysis is limited to linear models. We further — 


restrict the analysis to single equation micro 
‘and macro-models. The extension to just- 
identified micro- and macro-systems is 
straightforward. However, the over-identified 
case has proven relatively intractable (Theil, 
1959). Thus, no precise statements are made 
about the nature of aggregation effects in 
systems of interdependent equations. 

It can be shown (Hannan, 1972) that under 
these conditions, we need consider only the 
properties of correlation and regression esti- 
mators applied to both the micro and macro- 
models to assess consistency. In particular, we 
can limit our concern to the conditions under 
which the expected value* of an estimator 
applied to the grouped or macro-model is 
equal to the expected value of the estimator 
applied to the ungrouped model. 


. CLASSES OF PRACTICAL AGGREGATION 
PROBLEMS 


Before moving on to abstract formulations 
of the aggregation problem, we briefly de- 
scribe five different research contexts in which 
aggregation problems are endemic. These ex- 
amples are intended both to illustrate the 
practical difficulties faced by researchers and 
to provide motivation for further considera- 
tion of aggregation complications. 

Grouping of Observations: A researcher has 
at his disposal observations on the behavioral 
units of interest (e.g., persons, families, com- 
munities) but decides to summarize this infor- 
mation and use grouped observations in the 
analysis. The analyst may decide to aggregate 
simply to reduce the magnitude of the analy- 
sis. The methodological and statistical prob- 


*Since we are dealing with the case of stochastic 
tegressors, the use of the expectation operator is not 
strictly justified. More properly in each place where 
we take an expectation we should take a probability 
limit. 
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lems which arise in such situations have been 
discussed as issues of “grouping observations” 
(Prais and Aitchison, 1954; Cramer, 1964; and 
Haitovsky, 1966). 

Similar problems arise when the analyst is 
concerned with protecting the anonymity of 
the respondents.” For example, the researcher 
may feel obligated to guarantee anonymity to 
his respondents in a panel study and thus 
must use some “benign” identifying character- 
istics to compare early and later observations. 
For such an identifying characteristic to be 
“innocuous,” it must identify only collections 


_of individuals. In such a situation the research- 


er will not be able to analyze relationships 
between individual responses but must use the . 
(grouped) observations on collectivities which 
are distinguishable over time. The most inter- 


esting feature of this case is that the re- 


searcher has control over the “grouping vari- 
able.” He may choose characteristics like 
month of birth, father’s occupational cate- 
gory, etc. 

Missing Data Problem: In analyses with a 
substantial portion of missing observations on 
key variables where the researcher believes 
that elimination of cases will systematically 
bias the result, it may be useful to attempt to. 
estimate the missing observations. While a 
number of procedures are available in the 
statistical literature,° one more heuristic pro- 
cedure found quite often in empirical research 
bears on our problem in an interesting way. 
When there are no missing observations on 
one or more variables, it is possible to 
estimate missing values of other variables by 
using information from the “completely mea- 
sured” variables. This strategy is often used in 
cross-national research. For example, Kline, 
Kant, and Davis (1971) replaced missing 
observations with sub-group means. The sub- 
groups are formed from three completely 
observed variables. In other words, units with 
missing observations were assigned the mean 
values of the variable for the appropriate 
category on the three “grouping variables.” 
This strategy raises a variety of measurement 
issues, but what interests us here is the 
dependence of the method on grouping. 


* This issue is more fully discussed by Feige and 
Watts (1972). 


Useful reviews of approaches to the missing- 


observations problems are presented by Affifi and 
Elashoff (1966, 1967) and Anderson (1973). 
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Grouping to minimize the effects of mea- 
surement error: (Blalock 1964) proposed the 
following strategy for handling random mea- 
surement error in independent (predeter- 
mined) variables: Search for an “instrument,” 
Le., a variable which affects the independent 
variable directly but which does not affect the 
dependent variable directly. Then group ob- 
servations according to this instrument, and 
use grouped observations to infer the relation- 
ship of interest. More recent work by Blalock 
(Blalock, Wells, and Carter, 1970) suggests 
that this kind of grouping may be less useful 
than an ungrouped instrumental-variables ap- 
proach or (in the face of specification error) 
than ordinary least squares. Still, some of 
their Monte Carlo simulations suggest that 
grouping observations may be a useful ap- 
proach to resolving some types of measure- 
ment difficulties. However, the solution of 


measurement problems in this case is very 


likely to create aggregation problems. 

“The Aggregation Problem”: The classic 
aggregation problem raised by economists 
concerns attempts to group observations on 
“behavioral units’ in order to investigate 
economic relationships holding for sectors or 
total economies. The typical case involves 
merely macro-prediction. The aggregates are 
not usually conceded theoretical importance 
but are deemed important for policy pur- 
poses. Since for many of the models em- 
ployed, there is no theoretical reason for 
suspecting that the processes holding at the 
level of firms, households, etc., would be 
different from those characterizing the behav- 
ior of more aggregated sectors, much interest 
focused on the conditions under which the 
inferences drawn from the relationship de- 
fined on the grouped observations would be 
consistent with those found with ungrouped 
observations. It is usually presumed in such 
discussions that the analyst has control over 
the grouping procedure. Theil (1954) has 
extensively discussed the aggregation compli- 
cations which typically arise in this applica- 
tion. 


7It is curious that current expositions of 
Theil, 1971) discuss both 
“grouped observations” and “aggregation problems” 
as unconnected issues. Theil (1954) derives aggrega- 
tion bias as discussed here by allowing inter-individu- 
al differences in regression parameters (i.e., unique 
parameters for each observational unit), but does not 
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“Ecological Inference”: Social scientists. 
perhaps more often find themselves in the 
position of using observations which are 
grouped for some other purpose or as the 
result of some social structural processes. 
These cases typically arise when observations 
are grouped together by areal location (e.g., 
census tract) or by location in some social 
organization (e.g., classroom or work-group) 
or are temporally grouped measurements 
(e.g., quarterly or yearly averages of monthly 
statistics). Much concern has focused on the 
consequences of using such data to make 
inferences to the relationship holding for the 
ungrouped observations. The crucial distinc-’ 
tion is that the analyst does not have control, 
over the grouping process and often does not 
understand the abstract consequences of the 
concrete grouping criterion used (e.g., how 
does the census tract distinction coincide with 
neighborhood or social differences?). Sociolo- 
gists and political scientists beginning with 


: Robinson (1950) have discussed the problem 
-as one of “ecological inference.” Many of the 
issues were clarified by the application of 


linear models by Goodman (1959) and of 
non-linear models by Boudon (1963) and later 
the application of a “casual models” perspec- 
tive by Blalock (1964) to the disaggregation 
problem. 

The five analytic complications just out- 
lined differ considerably in the intent of the 
analyst and in the necessity of relying on 
grouping of observations. Yet it is clear that 
likely. inference error produced by each strat- 
egy depends heavily on the existence (and 
likely magnitude) of grouping or aggregation 
effects. The formal approach developed in the 
remainder of the paper is intended to be 
general enough to encompass all of these 
cases, 


discuss bias in the more restricted case of constant 
parameters considered here. Hannan (1972) attempts 
to develop the parallels botween Theil’s early work 
and the “structural models” perspective discussed 
below. Lutjohann [personal communication] con- 
siders the problem discussed here to be a special case 
of “selective sampling” bias and urges that we 
distinguish it from “aggregation bias” as developed 
by Theil (1954). There appears to be some merit to 
this suggestion. However, the result on “aggregation 
gain” discussed below shows that grouping inten- 
sified errors of specification. At any rate, the 
convergence of the major approaches remain an issue 
for further methodological research, 
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THE FORMAL MODEL 


In what follows, the following single equa- 
tion micro-model will be used: 


. a o > ¢ 


G=1,..., NG, N) (1) 


where the Xj are stochastic and the distur- 
bances, Uķi, have mean zero, fixed variances 
equal to of, are mutually uncorrelated, and are 
uncorrelated with the X,j. We may take as a 
substantive example a linear regression of 
pupil school achievement on pupil back- 
ground characteristics (e.g., social class of 
parents, 1. Q.) and educational and accupa- 
tional aspirations and expectations. 

Next we consider a grouping rule which 
allocates (or selects) micro-observations and 


places them into categories on the basis of | 


some criterion. Then, the collection of obser- 
vations in each category are averaged (in most 
cases found commonly in practice), and the 
average value is taken as the single grouped 
observation for the category. It is important 
to note that the grouping rule depends criti- 
cally on the category scheme. In fact, when 
we speak of choice of grouping rule we 
implicitly refer to choice of category scheme 
for selecting micro-observations into groups. 

The methodological literature considers 
mainly random grouping rules, where cases are 
selected randomly into groups, and grouping 
together observations which have similar mea- 
sured Y or X, values. In this latter case, all of 
the micro-observations are ranked according 
to Y or X_ values, and the first n are placed 
into one group, the next n into the second 
group, etc. In practice, observations are often 
grouped according to criteria which do not 
have an easily identifiable referrent in the 
model. For example, in the case of the school 
achievement model, pupil observations might 
be grouped into classroom or grade level 
means. Much of the difficulty in extending 
- existing results to realistic cases arises in the 
application of results developed for the first 
type of grouping criteria (random grouping 
and grouping systematically according to mea- 
sured values of variables in the substantive 
model) to more complex situations. 

Finally, a macro-model is defined anal- 
ogously to the micro-model: 
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Yj=a +B Xap +... + BeXy; 


a | (2) 
+U, G=1...,m); G=1,...,m) 


where m is the number of groups and 
“barred? variables are averages of corre- 
sponding micro-observations, i.e., where Y, 
Aki, and Uj are given by the grouping rule. 
This model is not specified independently of 
the micro-model and the grouping rule so that 
its properties cannot be determined except by 
reference to them. The study of the exact 
nature of this dependence is the core of an 
analysis of grouping effects. 

Additionally, since this model allows for 
the grouping of observations but not of 
variables, there is a one-to-one correspondence 
between each Be and Be. We do not neces- 
sarily presume that the same estimation proce- 
dure is applied to both models. However, we 
will tend to restrict our attention to the case 
where ordinary least squares regression is 
applied to each. 

The last step in specifying the model Is to 
apply the consistency criterion to the three- 
element system. As we noted above, in this 
case consistency requires that: i 


E(bk) = E(by) (k=1,...,K). 


This suggests a straightforward measure of 
aggregation bias which we will denote by @: 


0 = E(bx) ~ Elby) 


ae 


= E(by—by) (k=1,..., K). 


Note that there is an aggregation bias term 
corresponding to every parameter in the 
micro-model. 

Our formulation takes the micro-estimates 
as the criteria against which to evaluate the 
consequences of grouping. But, we can antici- 
pate situations in which the micro-estimates 
are themselves biased. For the cases con- 
sidered here, OLS estimators are unbiased and 
efficient if the micro-models are correctly 


specified. Thus, bias in the micro-estimates 


®Throughout we consider equal sized groups. 
When the number of micro-observations in groups is 
not constant, ordinary least squares is not efficient. 
In this case one should use generalized least squares 
(Prais and Aitchison, 1954). 
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can only arise due to improper specification 
of the micro-model. 

But, many sociological researchers engage 
in estimation of simple regression models like 
(1) when the validity of the specification is far 
from certain on a priori grounds. Thus we 
must anticipate situations where (1) is mis- 
specified. Although there are a number of 
common forms of misspecification, the one of 


‘most immediate interest is the omission from 


the model of a variable with independent 
causal importance which is correlated with 
variables in the model. To deal with this 
situation we define as the “true” model: 


Yj = Bi hag Feu: + BX} (3) 
+ yA; + Wj. 


where A is correlated with at least one Xx. 

In this case, for at least some coefficient in 
the model, the expected value of the esti- 
mator will not be equal to the true parameter 
value. The difference E(k — bk) is termed 
specification bias. By simple algebra it follows 
that: 


E(Bk — bk) = E(Bk — bk) + E(bk — bk) 


or the expected difference between the 
grouped estimate and the true value is an 
additive combination of specification bias in 
the micro model and aggregation bias. 

Thus, the direction of the aggregation bias 
must be compared with the direction of any 
suspected specification bias in the micro- 
model in order to assess the “net” conse- 
quences of grouping. In particular, we should 
entertain the possibility that aggregation bias 
could “cancel” specification error in such a 
way that grouped estimators yield “better” 
results than do the seemingly more appropri- 
ate ungrouped estimators. The question of 
“aggregation gain” is considered in Section 6. 
For the moment, we will not explicitly 
consider specification bias in the micro-model, 
but will instead focus on stochastic consisten- 
cy as defined above. 

Most sociological treatments of aggregation 
problems have concentrated exclusively on 
bias in correlation and regression coefficients. 
Sociologists, in fact, rarely devote any atten- 
tion to other properties of estimators. Yet, 
there are many reasonable situations where 


biased estimators with small variance are 
preferred to less efficient unbiased estimators. 
Since all aggregation involves some loss of 
information, the efficiency of estimators 
should be affected. Thus we will broaden the 
conventional sociological focus to include the 
consequences of aggregation for the efficiency 
of estimators. It is natural, then, to contrast 
V(b) with V(b) under alternative grouping 
schemes. 


APPROACHES TO THE SINGLE 
REGRESSOR CASE 


In this section, we restate existing results 
on the effects of grouping observations. The 
conclusion of three different approaches are 
reviewed: (1) a “clustering” approach that 
focuses on the grouping of “natural” units; 
(2) an “optimal grouping” approach which 
presumes that the analyst has control over the 
aggregation process; and (3) a “structural 
models” or “causal models’ approach. These 
perspectives share a somewhat common focus 
but differ in generality. 


The Clustering Perspective 


Apparently, the earliest concerns with ag-, 
gregation problems in the social sciences arose 
over the inflation of correlation coefficients as 
units of observation were grouped together. 
This effect was noticed in a wide variety of 
applications (e.g., correlation of rental values 
and deliquency rates for city sub-areas 
[Gehkle and Biehl, 1934]), correlation of 
crop yields for different crops in regions (Yule 
and Kendall, 1950), correlation of race and 
literacy in the United States (Robinson, 
1959). In each case the increase in linear 
correlation was thought to be artifactual and 
attempts were made to uncover the mech- 
anism responsible for the artifact. A number 
of different algebraic formulations lead to the 
same conclusion. The clearest demonstration 
of the inflation mechanism is obtained by 
decomposing the total variance of Y. We will 
briefly describe this approach. It will be 
helpful to alter our previous notation. Each 
micro-observation is assumed to be a member 
of some group, and sei R Xij n 
the ith member of the jth group (i = ae 
j= 1, , m). We further assume ted ; 
groups. Note that mn = N. , 

The total sums of squares and cross- 
products (sample moments) are denoted: 


~ 


n 
sH =y Z (xy - XK)? 
=] 31 
SS sds = &-X.) 
(X,Y) Nis] j=l ij 
(Yj — Y..) 


The corresponding population moments are 
denoted V(X) and C(X,Y), respectively. The 


within-group sums of squares and cross-prod- 
ucts are denoted: 


n a 
WSS(X) = — ci (Xj - X.) 7 
i m n 
WSS(X,Y) = — T z (Xj — X..) 
(Yj - Y.. 


and the population moments, WV(X} and 
WC(%Y), respectively; and the between-group 
(“ecological”) variances and covariances: 


~ 


pss) =+ F (&.-X)? 
D=- F Qe- 


j=] 
= ] IT] a outs 
BSS(X,Y) =— E (Xi. - X.) 
mo i=] 
(Yi. - Y.); 


and the respective population moments are 
denoted V(X ) and C(X,Y), respectively. 

The overriding concern in work guided by 
what we are calling the “clustering perspec- 
tive” is with the inflation of grouped correla- 
tion coefficients. The argument has been 
developed only for single-regressor cases. 
Thus, equation (1) is specialized to include 
only one regressor and subscripts are altered 
to allow for grouping. 


Yq = a + PXij + Uj 


4 
(=1,...,m;j = L. 4) 


. of) 


Given previously stated assumptions, it is 
easy to prove: 
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_ [WSS(X,Y) + BSS(X,Y)] 
AY VSS(X)SS(Y) 


where yry is the correlation coefficient esti- 


r 


mated from the ungrouped observations. 
Equation (5) can be rewritten: 


[ 1-BSS(X) / 1-BSS(Y) 
= W ee ne ae S E 
"XY XY SS(X) SS(Y) 








BSS(X) BSS(Y) 
+1 (6) 
SS(X) SS(Y) 
where Wry, and x y aze the “within-groups” 


and “between-groups” sample correlations, 
respectively. The terms BSS(X)/SS(X) and 
BSS(Y)/SSCY) are often called the “correla- 
ratios” and will henceforth be denoted 

x and Ary, respectively. 

"x The re elationship between micro-correla- 
tions (ryy) and grouped-correlations or “eco- 
logical ostrelations” (rxy) is complex because 
the within-group correlations are not arithmet- 
ic means of the micro-correlations. However, 
Robinson pointed out that two things typical- 
ly occur as micro-units are consolidated: 


1. The within-group correlaion Wr 
creases directly with increasing KY 
geneity of groups, and this effect de- 
creases the ecological correlation since 
the proportion of the variance “ex- 
plained” by the grouped observations 

is equal to 1 — Wryy. 


2. The values of the correlation ratios 77 
and n? decrease as a consequence o of 
the décreased variability in the X and. 
Y values in the grouped observations. 


But, Robinson (1950, 356-7) argued: 


. these two tendencies are of unequal 
importance. Investigation of (6) with 
respect to „Pe, effect of changes in the 
values of ny, ny, and Wryyi indicates that 
the influenc® of the changes in ny, and ny 
is considerably more important ‘han the 
influence of changes in the value of Wiyy- 


The net effect of changes in the nyny 


i 
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and Wryy taken together is to increase 


the numerical value of the ecological cor- 
relation as consideration takes place. 


Thus the clustering approach suggests that 
grouping always biases estimates of popula- 
tion correlation coefficients. But this claim is 
insufficiently conditionalized and is not true 
in general. Cramer (1964) has proven that 


grouped estimates of correlation coefficients | 


are not biased when observations are grouped 
randomly. Bias in correlation coefficients oc- 
curs only when the grouping is nonrandom, 
i.e., systematically related to the values of 
either the independent or dependent variable. 
The clustering approach leads to an im- 
proper conclusion because the nature of the 
grouping procedure was never explicated. The 
substantive problems Robinson and others 
used to motivate the study of grouping effects 
involved grouping by areal location within 
administrative units. As. Robinson pointed 
out, units will often tend to be more homo- 
geneous within administrative or areal units 
than in a larger population. For example, 
census tract boundaries were originally de- 
signed to correspond as closely as possible to 
“natural areas.” This suggests that grouping 
by census tract is equivalent to grouping by a 
criterion which is correlated with many social 
characteristics (e.g., race or literacy). Areal 
grouping usually tends, therefore not to be 
random with respect to those characteristics. 
Grouping, in such cases, results in an upwards 
bias in estimates of correlation coefficients. 


“Optimal Grouping” 

Social scientists have often faced difficulty 
in dealing with an over-abundance of data on 
individuals, households, or other “behavior 
units.” This difficulty prompts one to con- 


_ sider the consequences of alternative group- 


ings. Prais and Aitchison (1954) and Cramer 
(1964) have done the basic work in this area. 
They treat the practical problems facing the 
investigator contemplating a choice among a 
variety of grouping criteria. 

We continue to use the two-variable model 
developed above,’ but the subscripts will be 


’ Prais and Aitchison and Cramer developed the 
“optimal grouping” argument for the case of non- 


suppressed where this will not lead to confu- 
sion. After some algebraic manipulation, we 
arrive at the following identities: 


C(X,Y) = V(X) + C(XU) | 
and (7) 
C(X,Y) = BV(X) + C(X,U) 


The ordinary least squares estimate of the f 
for the ungrouped case is given by: 


` 


pa X, 
b =- SSX) (8) 


By our assumptions (8) has expected value: 


Bb) =6 +S = 6 


Similarly, the grouped estimate is given by: 


pa BSS(X,Y) 
BSS(X) 
where the groups are of equal size. As long as 
C(X,U) = 0 (as would be the case if X were 
fixed variables), expression (9) has expected: 
value: 


h C(X,U) rae 
et f te ee | SS 
BO) =pr~~ X) B 

Thus, it appears that grouping does not 
generally result in bias in estimates of regres- 
sion coefficients. This result led Cramer to 
focus exclusively on the loss of efficiency 
associated with alternative groupings. That is, 
as long as one need not worry about aggrega- 
tion bias, optimality involves only efficiency 
of estimators. Work in this tradition has 
principally contributed results on the effects 
of grouping on efficiency. We will develop the 
major result shortly. 

Before moving to the technical discussion, 
we return to the issue of bias. It is clear from 
(9) that grouping will not bias regression 
estimates only as long as C(X,U) = 0. Prais and. 


stochastic regressors. However, the empirical work 
to which they apply their analysis (the effect of 
consumption on income) strongly suggests that a 
stochastic regressor framework is more useful for the 
discussion of “optimal grouping.” At any rate, we 
continue to analyze the stochastic regressor case. 
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Aitchison and Cramer considered only two 
cases: random grouping and grouping which 
maximizes variation in X (i.e., the case where 
the observations are arranged in descending 
order of X and adjacent observations placed 
into the same group). We will show below that 
C(X,U) = 0 under these conditions. However, 
there are other realistic types of grouping 
which lead to C(X,U) # 0. The thrust of our 
analysis will be to consider this particular 
problem in a more general form. It is apparent 
that both the clustering approach and the 
optimal grouping approach yielded only part- 
ly valid conclusions because of the limited 
generality of the grouping rules considered. 

Let us turn to the positive contribution of 
this approach. In the general case outlined 
above, the variances of the ungrouped and 
grouped OLS estimates are given by: 





2 a 
v(b) =U and vE) = 
V(X) V(X) 


Thus, the efficiency of the grouped estimator 
relative to the ungrouped is given by: 


Ve) VÆ 


DDAA (10) 
vib) VO) 


This expression is necessarily non-negative and 
not greater than unity. Thus, aggregation 
- generally results in a loss of efficiency. 

The result in (10) suggests a practical 
research strategy when the analyst has control 
over grouping. Since the closer SS(X) is to 
SS(X), the less the loss in efficiency, one 
Should group in a way which maximizes 
variation in X. This strategy can greatly limit 
the efficiency loss from grouping. The most 
useful contrast is with random grouping. In 
the random case the efficiency of the grouped 
estimator can be approximated by m-1/N-1.!° 
Thus, for example, when five hundred obser- 
vations are allocated randomly into twenty- 
five groups, the relative efficiency of the 
grouped estimator is approximately .048. 

In general, the loss of efficiency increases 


1°See Cramer (1964) for the derivation of this 
approximation. 
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with N/m, the “level of consolidation” or 
“coarseness” of the grouping. Holding the 
number of observations constant, the fewer 
the groups produced by the grouping rule, the 
greater the loss of efficiency. Thus, there is a 
trade-off between economy (smal! number of 
grouped observations) and efficiency (small 
variance). 


A “Structural Equations” or “Causal Models” 
Approach 


The discussion of the other approaches to 
the problem of grouping suggests the impor- 
tance of considering grouping rules in a more 
general way. We have pointed out that group- 
ing consequences depend on how the group- 
ing rule affects variation in the variables in the 
model. In particular, random grouping (i-e., 
grouping by a criterion uncorrelated with 
variables in the model) does not bias either 
correlation or regression coefficients but re- 
sults in a great loss of efficiency. Grouping 
which maximizes variation in X (i.e., grouping 
by X values) biases correlation estimates 
upwards but does not bias regression esti- 
mates. In addition, the latter strategy pro- 
duces regression estimates with relatively high 
afficiency. Clearly, these cases do not exhaust 
the possibilities for grouping rules. The review 
of research situations in which grouping of 
observations is common in Section 2 made 
this clear. For example, it appears important 
to be able to specify the consequences of 
arouping cases by the value of the dependent 
variable, Y, or by some cause of Y, or by a 
variable which affects X and Y jointly. This 
sort of extension was not considered until 
Blalock (1964) and Hannan (1970, 1971) 
formulated the problem in a structural equa- 
tions context. 

The best heuristic motivation to reformu- 
tating the problem is through considering the 
effects of grouping systematically by values of © 
the dependent variable. Blalock (1964) ap- 
pears to have been the first to consider this 
problem. He noted that grouping which maxi- 
mizes variation in either X or Y will bias rf 
since r&y behaves symmetrically with respect 
to changes in both X and Y. Judging from the 
results cited in the last section, grouping by Y 
will result in unbiased (and relatively effi- 
cient) estimates of Byy, the “wrong slope” 
from the perspective of the model of interest, 
(1). But, l 


Y 


T’ 


t. 
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2 Š 2 a h 
IXY = byxbyy; and yy = bag yy 


Given that a > yy 


and E (bxy) = E(bxy), 

it follows that E(b — —)> E j 
it follows EO TX (b, J in 
absolute value. 


Approaching this problem from a causal 
models perspective reveals the mechanism 
operating to produce the bias. To maximize 
variation in Y, one orders observations by 
observed Y values and then groups adjacent 
observations. Since by (4) Y is a linear 
function of both X and U, the grouping rule 
will place in the highest Y groups observations 
which have both high X and high U values 
and, similarly, observations low on both 
X and U in the groups lowest on Y (when is 
positive.) Such a procedure tends to confound 
X with other causes of Y (summarized as U). 
Confounding the variation in X and U with 
respect to variation in Y has serious conse- 
quences since we can no longer expect that 
C(X,U) = 0 even though C(X,U) = 0.'! The 
correlation of the disturbance and indepen- 
dent variable violates the specification assump- 
tions legitimating OLS and leads to the form 
of specification error considered in Section 3. 
Since the macro-model is mis-specified in 
the case of grouping by Y, we would no 
longer expect ordinary least squares to be 
unbiased. 

The reader familiar only with situations 
where one has control over grouping mey 
question the practical importance of this case. 
After all, why would anyone group observa- 
tions by the dependent variable? When data 
are aggregated “naturally” (i.e., as a conse- 
quence of social structural processes such as 
bureaucratic administration), the grouping 
procedures utilize concrete properties of the 
micro-units. The property in question is al- 
most always “location” in some social struc- 
tural space: residence, classroom in school, 
etc. It is likely in a wide variety of cases that 


1!The reader is invited to demonstrate this by 
constructing a variable (Y) which is an additive 
combination of an X and a U which has the same 
distribution at every level of X. Group observations 
by Y values and then calculate X and U values. 


location in the particular social structural 
space which is used in forming groups corre- 
sponds to an abstract variable which the 
analyst wishes to treat as dependent. Consider 
again the example of the model for education- 
al achievement. Administrative policies might 
locate students of the same age in classrooms 
according to measured academic performance. 
An analysis of the determinants of academic 
performance, using data grouped by class- 
rooms, would involve inference from data 
grouped by the dependent variable. This 
example suggests broad classes of situations in 
which grouping by the dependent variable 
may occur. It seems difficult to exaggerate the 
practical importance of grouping by the de- 
pendent variable for sociological applica- 
tions.’ ? 

The result on bias hinges on which variable 
is taken as dependent. Only within a “struc- 
tural model” does the distinction take on such 
importance. The difference is that the “struc- 
tural equations” are intended to model the 
causal structure of relations. That is, (4) is not 
taken to be merely a prediction equation but - 
is carefully distinguished from an equation of 
the form: 


X =a’+t B’Y + U’ (11) 


Equation (11) is different from (4) in at least 
one important sense. The factors comprising 
the respective disturbances are different.'? 
The point here simply is that we treat the 
models as causal and distinguish between 
mathematically equivalent restatements [e.g., 
(4) and (11)] of equation systems. Within 
such a framework then, grouping by values of 
a causally dependent variable will bias 
grouped correlation and regression esti- 
mates." * 

The structural equations approach allows 
the analysis of the cases already considered 


17We should also point out that re-analysis of 
data originally grouped for a different purpose may 
often give rise to this problem. 

13The analysis of either (4) or (11) involves an 
implicit assumption of causal ordering. It is easy to 
show that the two-equation system consisting of (4) 
and (11) is under-identified, and no analysis 
procedure can yield unique estimates of a or a’, f or 


‘4It is a simple extension to argue that grouping 
by an endogenous variable in an interdependent 
system of equations will lead to aggregation bias. 
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from the “clustering” and “optimal grouping” 
perspectives. But, it also extends the analysis 
to a variety of more complex cases. The key 
additional insight is that the grouping rule 
may differentially affect variation in sub- 
. stantive variables, and to understand the 
effects of grouping we must understand how 
this comes about. Hannan (1970, 1971) has 
treated the issue heuristically (in terms of 
path diagrams) by introducing explicit group- 
ing variables into the structural model. For 
example, grouping census tracts into regional 
groups may correspond, in some circum- 
stances, to grouping by level of industrializa- 
tion. For many purposes it is informative to 
treat the factors responsible for grouping 
biases (grouping criteria) as substantive vari- 
ables and introduce them into our models 
explicitly. This strategy allows one to consider 
the more complicated possibilities mentioned 
above, e.g., the case where data are grouped 
by values of a cause of X and Y. 


FORMALIZING OF GROUPING EFFECTS FROM. 


THE STRUCTURAL EQUATIONS APPROACH 


We would like to deal with somewhat 
general cases. This requires that we deal both 
with situations in which the grouping rule 
activates variation in causally important vari- 
ables and cases in which the grouping criterion 
is unrelated (or weakly related) to ore or 
more variables in the model. It will be 
convenient to begin with the most compli- 
cated case and specialize it to handle simpler 
cases. The relationship in (4) continues as the 
focus of investigation. That is, (4) is the 
function one would estimate were the un- 
grouped observations available. However, now 
we introduce a “grouping variable” in the 
equation structure. In other words, the criter- 
ion by which micro-units are grouped is to be 
treated as a random variable which may be 
related to other variables in the system. The 
grouping variable will be denoted by A. A 
need not be a variable which has substantive 
meaning in the model under investigation. But 
in many practical cases it will have such 
meaning. 

Since we have already restricted attention 
to recursive models, this proposal leads to the 
consideration of a limited number of possibili- 
ties. In fact, the three models depicted in 
Figure 1 (with, perhaps, various parameters 
set equal to zero) exhaust the possibilities. We 
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will develop the argument explicitly for model 
(a).in Figure 1. Application of exactly the 
same method to model (b) leads to identical 
conclusions. Treatment of model (c) is some- 
what more complicated since one is grouping 
systematically by values of a dependent vari- 
able. Application to this case of Blalock’s 
result leads to conclusions identical to those 
we’ state for the case of model (a). All three 
models lead to the same conclusions because 
cf a peculiarity of three variable recursive 
models. All competing models of this form are 
“observationally equivalent.” That is, one 
cannot choose among them on the basis of 
sample information (cf, Blalock, 1964). Thus 
it is not surprising that each of these cases 
leads to the same conclusion about grouping 
observations systematically by values of some 
third variable in a three variable recursive 
system. Extension of our results to more 
complicated recursive models will require 
some additional work since it will not ordinar- 
iv be true that competing four (or more) 
variable recursive models have the same em- 
pirical implications. 

Thus the peculiarity of the class of models 


‘we are considering gives us great latitude in 


selecting cases for analysis. In all of these 
cases it can be shown that the existence of 
aggregation bias depends on the partial associ- 
ation of A with X and A with Y. Model (a) in 
Figure 1 enables us to deal straightforwardly 
with each of the salient possibilities and 
requires the least algebraic manipulation for 
the demonstration. Therefore we confine our 
attention to this case for the remainder of this 
and the following section. 

To express this model formally we add a 
second equation to (4) to form a two equa- 
tion recursive model: 


if 


i 


where we assume that disturbances in each 
regression have zero mean, constant variance, 
are mutually uncorrelated and are uncorre- 
lated with independent variables in the re- 
spective equations. We can continue to focus > 
on ordinary least squares estimators since the 
method applied equation by equation yields 
estimators with optimal statistical properties. 

It is crucial to keep in mind that the 


Y 
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y W 
t3¥ x 


(a) 


(b) (c) 


Figure 1 


analyst wishes to estimate the parameter yx 
of (4) when (12) is the “true” causal model. 


In other words, if the ungrouped observations . 


were available, the analyst would estimate (4). 
Thus, the model in (12) need not be a model 
motivated by substantive theory. 

However, if (12) is the true model, equa- 
tion (4) is mis-specified by the exclusion of A. 
As pointed out earlier, we will then be 
assessing aggregation bias by a standard which 
is itself biased. This is true in the general case 
when all parameters of (12) are non-zero, but 
not in each of the special cases to be 
considered. We delay until the next section a 
comparison of aggregation bias and specifica- 
tion bias in the micro-model. 

The task at present is to compare the 
grouped and ungrouped estimates b and 
byy. The technique involves substituting for 
X and Y from the model (12) and taking 
expected values. The sample estimate of Byy 
is given by: 


: _ SS(X,Y). 
YX ~ SS(X) 


Substituting from the reduced form of. 12: 


Zx AA + W) (yyxIxa 
U(yyaA + WY 


and by our assumptions about the disturban- 
ces V and W, 


byy = 


E(byx) = Yyx t YXAYYA 


V(A) 
terme (13) 
aan + V(W) 


But the denominator of the expression in 
brackets in (13) is the variance of X given by 
(12), so we can rewrite (13) as: 


E(byx) = Yyx + mxatya YA) (14) 


Note that if all variables have been written 
in standard score form, (14) reduces to 
(denoting standardized coefficients with aster- 
isks): 


+ _ * ™ x 

byx = Yyx * Yxa YYA 
which has a familiar interpretation. It is a path 
analytic decomposition of the bivariate rela- 
tionship of Y and X into the “net effect” of X 
on Y, (yyx) and the portion of the relation- 
ship due to the joint dependence of Y and X 
on A, (Y XAY YA) 

To obtain an expression for the grouped 
estimator b, we repeat the same steps with 
averages instead of ungrouped values. Thus, 


Substituting from (12): 


ZIxAA + W) OyxYXA + 

= yYA)A + yyxW + V) ’ 

a a 
U(x AA + Ww)? 


and 
Bb YX) ve (15) 


=YxATYA > 
XATY V(X) 
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We can use expressions (14) and (15) 
directly to evaluate aggregation bias: 


6 = E(byX — byx) 
(16) 
” Aa) _ V(A) 
YXATYA VÐ V(X) 


Thus when A is causally prior to both X 
and Y, grouping produces no bias if either: 


(1) the grouping criterion has no net 
partial relationship with Y, Le., 


YYA = 


or (2) the grouping criterion has no relation- 
ship with X, Le., 


yxa = 0 


or (3) the grouping process affects variation 
in X and A in exactly the same way, 

Lé., 
V(A)/V(X) = VOA)IV(X). 
There is no bias if any of the three conditioris 
are met. If, however, all three fail simulta- 
neously, the magnitude of the bias depends on 
the magnitude of the three terms, on the size 
of the relationship of A to X and Y (net of 
X), and on the relative inflation or reduction 
of the variance of X relative to variance of A. 
It is perhaps easier to understand the 
factors determining the magnitude of 6 when 
all variables are written in standard score 
form. Let V(A) = V(A) = V(X) = 1.'° Then: 


VW) = V(X) ~ 1X43 V(A) = l- Yxa; 
also, V(W) = = YW) 
~ and: : 
V = 1%, VA) + VW) 


ti 


xa +- Ayal 
= [@r- Ix, + 1/7 


15The assumption that V(A) = V(A) is a useful 
approximation since we are grouping so as to 


maximize variation in V(A). 
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where m is the number of observations per 
group. Then (16) can be rewritten: 


n 
(n—1) (lax 
(i) yyá t 1 


(17) 


+ * 


= YYAYXA 


Thus, for the standardized case the aggrega- 
tion bias depends only on the direction and 
“strength” (in an “explained variance” sense) 
of the relations of A to X and Y (net of X). In 
particular, we can see that the bias approaches 
Zero as an approaches unity (i.e., as the 


grouping criterion approaches “grouping by 
Xx”) and that the magnitude of the bias is 
proportional to the size of the net effect of A 
on Y (net of X), Wy AC This result suggests a 


general strategy: search for grouping criteria 
which are strongly related to X and weakly 
related to Y net of X. This rule is familiar. It 
is precisely the rule for choosing “‘instru- 
ments” for instrumental variables estimation. 
A perfect instrument, Z, is one for which y 


is strong and T is zero. The ahoie T 


grouping criteria corresponds to the logic of 
choosing instrumental variables, We will com- 
ment further on this parallel below. 

We can use this framework to derive results 
discussed in earlier sections. First, it is clear 
that grouping by X results in no bias since 


VA) _ V (A. indeed, the 


= ] and thus vV V(X) 


TXA 


“instrumental variables” rule suggests this is 
an optimal grouping criterion. Similarly, “ran- 
dom grouping” yields „unbiased estimates, 
since in this case y,.,y.,, = 0 and, further, 
V(A)/VCX%) = V(A)/V(X). Finally, grouping by 
a cause of Y unrelated to X also yields no 
aggregation bias. 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF AGGREGATION GAIN 


We have already seen that grouping always 
reduces efficiency. However, it appears possi- 
ble that aggregation bias may offset specifica- 
tion bias in the micro-model and yield a net 
“aggregation gain.” This was suggested by 
Grunfield and Griliches (1960), with reference 
to correlation coefficients. Here we investigate 
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the possibility of an aggregation gain for the 


models discussed in the previous section. 


The procedure is similar to that used 
above. We are interested in the properties of 
buy when (12) is the true model. As before, 


YX 
the ungrouped estimator 
=- SS(X, 
b 


Substituting from (12) for Y, we obtain 


DiYyygX + Yya A + V)X] 


pp 
E(YyyX? + Vy, AX) 


2 


=X | 
EX? 

_Xyyx"" ,  WvAAX) 

EX? EX” 


=Vvx t+ YYADAXK 


where b,y denotes the sample estimate of 
the regression of A on X. Specification bias is 
_ the difference between Yyy and E(byx) 
which in this case is Yy Ab . It is helpful to 


have a symbol to denote specification bias due 
to the omission of a regression. Let us denote 
it by 7. Thus 7 = YYA” ax: 

We are, „now prepared to compare the 
effects of aggregation bias and specification 
bias. Recall that yyy is the parameter value 
against which to evaluate the two types of 
bias. It is most informative to decompose the 
expected difference between the grouped esti- 
mate and the true value: 


BOER - Yy = BOER ~ byx) + 
E(byy ~ Yyx) 
=O+7 


in our notation. 

It is clear immediately that possible aggre- 
gation gain requires that 0 and r be opposite 
in sign and that 0<@KRrl. The second 
condition is imposed because if 0 is opposite 
in sign and more than twice 7, the net bias in 


groups, V(W) = 
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the grouped estimator will be opposite in sign 
and greater in magnitude than that in the 
ungrouped estimator. 

However, the problem can be completely 
resolved by examining the signs of the two 
terms.. 

V(A) V(A). 


V(X) 


0 = tg a 
YA XA | o 


The term in brackets is non-negative. é Thus, 
the sign of 0 depends on the signs of yy 4 and 
yxa. But yy, also appears in the expression 
for specification bias. So the specification bias 
and aggregation bias can be opposite in sign if 
and only if, yxa and bay are of opposite 
signs. It is obvious that both terms must have 
the same sign in the population, and thus no 
aggregation gain is possible in this case. 
Aggregation bias must amplify specification 
bias in the micro-model where the grouping 
variable is causally related to both X and Y. 
The specification bias analysis does more 
than reach a negative conclusion concerning 
possible aggregation gain. It also provides an 


i é The term in brackets is equal to 
VAVO - VAVA) 
VQVOO 


Since variances are non-negative, its sign depends 
only on the sign of the numerator, 


V(AV(X) — V(A)V(X) (18) 
According to the model 

V(X) = yga WA) + VOW) (19) 

VD = yxa VA) + VOW) (20) 


If, to simplify the algebra, we assume equaksized 
1 vW). 


Then (20) can be rewritten 
V(X) = yya VA) + + vow. 


Substituting for V(X) and V(X) in (18) from (19) 
and (21) yields 


V(A) [yga V(A) + V(W)] 


(21) 


- Vax 4VA + vw] 
= VW) - VW > Oform > 1. 
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alternative perspective on the mechanism ac- 
counting for aggregation bias. Our investiga- 
tion leads: to the conclusion that under the 
conditions stated grouping magnifies specifica- 
tion bias in the micro-model. We ordinarily 
assume that most models estimated in sub- 
stantive research are only approximations 
(i.e., they contain some errors of specifica- 
tion). Whether or not a given specification 
error yields faulty inference varies from in- 
vestigation to investigation. But, if grouping 
ordinarily magnifies specification bias, it ap- 
pears likely that in many cases specification 
errors in the micro-model of insufficient 
magnitude to mislead the researcher may, in 
estimation from grouped observations, lead to 
incorrect conclusions. Thus, it may be useful 
to think of aggregation bias arising from a 
magnification of the imperfections of one’s 
micro-specification.' 7 


EMPIRICAL EXAMPLES 


The literature on aggregation offers very 
little in the way of concrete demonstration of 
the likely magnitude of aggregation bias in 
realistic cases. Since this sort of work is quite 
important in informing the substantive re- 
searcher as to the likely consequences of 
grouping, we make a very modest attempt to 
provide such evidence. 

Selected data from a large mid-western 
university can be used to demonstrate the 
effects of grouping by variables representing 
the various cases we have considered. All 
incoming freshmen were given an achievement 
test battery consisting of mathematics and 
reading comprehension subtests. In addition, 
students were asked to complete two attitude 
inventories and an inventory of academic and 
socio-economic background. 

Table 1 contains a listing and brief descrip- 
tion of the variables selected for the study of 
aggregation bias. The number of groups after 
aggregation is indicated for all grouping vari- 
ables. The 2676 students with complete infor- 
_ mation on all these variables were used in the 
individual level analysis. 


17 This analysis also suggests that grouping is less 
damaging when the analyst has reason to have a high 
degree of confidence in the micro-specification. 
Unfortunately, grouping very often arises in explora- 
tory research in situations where a long research 
tradition has not made available the appropriate 
micro-data. 
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We take as the micro-model of interest the 
dependence of achievement on aptitude. 
Thus, the ungrouped analysis involves the 
regression of total achievement score (Y) on 
zotal aptitude score (X). The estimated un- 
grouped model for the 2676 observations is 


ACH = 6.494 + 0.073 SAT 


where the standard error of b is .0009 and the 
R? is .704. 
Thus, we take 


b = .073 
SE(b) = .0009 


as the criteria against which to evaluate the 
effects of grouping. 

We would like to exemplify each of the 
cases considered in the previous two sections. 
Thus, we develop instances of both cases 
discussed in the formulation and add to them 
the practical case which does not fit well into 
the formal structure-grouping by values of 
the dependent variable.’® The types are as 
follows: 


Type 1. Random Grouping: YYA = YXA = 
0. 
Type 2. Grouping by an Instrument: YYA 
=0, Yxa #0 
A. Grouping by values of X. 
B. Grouping an instrument other 
than X. 
Type 3. Grouping by an Improper Instru- 
ment: yy a £ 0, C(X,A) #0. 
Type 4. Grouping by Values of Y. 


The major difficulty faced in analyzing 
empirical data rather than data simulated for 
methodological analysis is that we do not 
know the “true” specification. This means 
that we cannot unambiguously identify the 
causal status of each particular grouping vari- 
able. However, we do have access to the 
ungrouped data and can conduct auxiliary 
analyses to aid in such decisions. Thus, we 
place empirical examples into categories both 
on the basis of our substantive judgment 
ebout the causal ordering and the ungrouped 
partial regressions between grouping variables 
end our independent and dependent variables. 


1 8 Grouping by Y values is awkward to represent 
in our formal structure since A is then identical to Y. 
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Table 1. Selected Grouping Variables from the Incoming Freshman 


Academic Inventory 


(highest 2 digits) 


Neither, of course, provides an infallible 
guide, and we must recognize that the anal- 
yses reported may be confounded by mis- 
taken specifications. 

In Table 1 each grouping variable has been 
assigned to one of the types. Then in Table 2 
we report the consequences for the unstan- 
dardized case (both for bias and for loss of 


` efficiency) of grouping systematically by each 


grouping variable.’ 
The entries in Table 2 allow us to examine 


19 As Table 1 indicates, in some cases we analyze 
not averages of micro-observations, but assign scores 
to categories of micro-observations (by, for example, 
taking the highest two digits of the SAT test score). 
These category scores are closely related to averages 
which could have been calculated for the categories.. 








Variable Number of Groups 
Identification VACTADES PSSEEIPELOR after Aggregation 
TYPE 1 
ID1 Last digit of student ID 10 
ID2 Last two digits of student ID 100 
TYPE 2A 
SAT Total aptitude score from the Scholastic 13 
Aptitude test (highest 2 digits) 
` TYPE 2B 
+ 
FATHED Father's highest level of formal education 6 
ASP "What is the highest level of education that 5 
your parents hope you will complete?" 
SRAA Composite measure of self-opinion of academic 5 
abilities 
TYPE 3 
HSGPA High’ school poate point average on a 4-point 23 
scale (highest 2 digits for grouping) 
HSPHYS Number of semesters of high school work in 5 
the physical sciences 
HSMATH Number of semesters of high school work in 5 
mathematics 
TYPE 4 
ACH Total achievement score 10 


each of the effects discussed earlier. Reading 
down the first two columns we see dramatic 
differences among the different cases. Com- 
paring ID1 with the other grouping variables 
which have a comparable number of grouped 
observations makes clear the deficiencies of 
random grouping. The standard error of b 
associated with this case is the second largest. 
It is exceeded only by ASP, which was half 
the number of grouped observations. The 
price paid for such a loss of efficiency is 
clearly demonstrated. Even though grouping 
randomly does not produce bias, our actual 
estimate turns out to be very imprecise. 

The optimality of grouping by values of 
the independent variable, SAT, is also clearly 
demonstrated. The standard error in this case 
is smallest in magnitude and (with the excep- 
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Table 2. aerogara Bias in Unstandardized Regressions 
(b = .073; SE(b) = .001) 

Grouping z z T 
Variable ‘TYPE yx, E o Pe = YYA YXA 
IDI. 1 092 -0121 .019 .002 -.015 -2.872 
ID2 1 070 0052 -.003 0 .008 040 
SAT 2A 073 0016 0 0 1.240 26.490 
FATHED 2B .077 . 0060 .004 004 080 19.570 
ASP 2B .065 .0080 - 008 -,005 -.172 24.567 
SRAA 2B .078 0047 005 005 107 133,895 
HSGPA 3 092 . 0029 .019 027 7.691 182.517 
HSPHYS 3 .108 . 0036 .035 026 1.727 46.710 
HSMATH 3 -122 .0041 .049 .047 3.769 69.783 
ACH 4 .102 . D047 .029 .029 9,006 93.252 

6 = E(B - b) AS 
+ = - n Y Y ae e eenma 

YA XA W(X) vx) 


tion of HSGPA) is several mutiples smaller 
than in the other cases. 

Grouping by “instruments” —FATHED, 
ASP, and SRAA—yields estimates with small 
aggregation bias. This is rather striking confir- 
mation of the strategy suggested above: 
grouping by variables which are strongly 
related to the independent variable and weak- 
ly related to the dependent variable. However, 
Table 2 also demonstrates the price paid for 
the use of “approximate” instruments. The 
estimated standard errors of byx for the 
three cases are all rather large. 

Grouping by “improper” instruments (vari- 
ables whose partial associations with the 
dependent variable are large relative to their 
correlation with the independent variable) 
produces the expected large bias. Bias of this 
magnitude is likely to be extremely damaging 
to correct inference. Finally, we see that 
grouping by the dependent variable also yields 
large aggregation bias. 

In summary, this analysis shows that aggre- 
gation bias in unstandardized models can be 


quite large in magnitude even in the simplest 
models. It is also clear that the loss of 
efficiency produced by grouping is high. The 
two effects taken together make it very likely 
that a collection of analyses of a given model 
using the same observations but grouped in 
various ways will reach very different conclu- 
sions. In some of the cases we presented, b yx 
exceeds twice its estimated standard error (to 
take a common decision-rule) but is much less 
than its estimated standard -error in other 
cases. | 

‘We have reported estimated values of @, 
the aggregation bias expected under the as- 
sumptions stated earlier. In almost every case 
it provides a very good practical guide. There 
may be many cases in which the researcher 
has access to partial micro-data and can 
calculate 6 for alternative grouping variables. 
Similarly, the researcher working with al- 
ready-grouped data may be able to make 
rough estimates of direction and magnitude of 
bias from zero-order correlation or regression 
coefficients among the three variables (in- 


4) 


See 
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dependent, dependent, and grouping) avail- 
able in the literature. These possibilities are 


explored in depth by Burstein (1974). 


SUMMARY 


Grouping does not always result in bias, as 
seems to be suggested in much of the sociolog- 
ical methodological literature. Nor are the 
only pressing issues those of loss of efficiency, 
as is suggested by the econometric litera- 
ture?’ (cf. Johnston, 1972; Thiel, 1971; 
Malinvaud, 1970). Rather, the structural equa- 
tions perspective makes clear that the conse- 
quences of grouping cannot be specified with- 
out detailed knowledge of the causal relations 
between the “grouping variable” and the 
variables in the substantive model. Thus, the 
researcher faced with a problem of grouped 
inference must identify the criteria used in 


forming groups and then make judgments- 


about the nature of the causal relations 
between, grouping criteria and variables in his 
model. 

The cases for, the two-variable eirean 
we have considered can be summarized quite 
simply. Random; grouping does not produce 
bias but does involve a great loss of efficiency. 
The optimal method of grouping is to group 
by values of the independent variable. This 
method yields unbiased grouped estimates 
which have minimum variance. Conversely, 


. the worst method of grouping is grouping by 


values of the dependent variable. These results 
are already well established in the literature. 
The more interesting cases have to do with 
grouping by values of some third variable not 
explicitly included in the substantive model, 
as often happens in practice. 

We find that no bias results-if either: (1) 
one groups by a variable causally unrelated 
to X (net of Y); or (2) one groups by a 
variable causally unrelated to Y (net of X). If 
both conditions fail simultaneously, bias re- 
sults. 

Considering the same case for the situation 
in which all variables are standardized yields 
additional insight. We have seen that the bias 
term is a multiplicative function of the stan- 
dardized regression coefficients (path coeffi- 
cients) of the grouping variable with X and Y, 
YŠA and 1% A respectively. However, the bias 

20 The only exception in this literature appears i to 
be Feige and Watts (1972). 


does not aa EN A with respect to 
changes in ‘Y* A(since the expres- 
sion contains a term in yA -YXA NYA). AS 
Yxa’ 0 the bias increases but as Vy, > 0, the 
bias vanishes. This can be understood intui- 
tively by noting that in the first case we have 
approximated “grouping by Y” and in the 
second, “grouping by X”. Thus, one should 
exercise extreme caution in making inferences 
from grouped data when the grouping variable 


is likely to have a non-negligible partial ` 


association with the dependent variable. 
Finally, we demonstrated that for the class 
of situations analyzed in this paper, no “aggre- 
gation gain” is possible. In fact, our analysis 
leads to the conclusion that grouping ordi- 
narily magnifies the effect of specification 
errors in micro-models. These results exhaust 
the interesting possibilities for two-variable 
linear additive models. In particular, as was 
suggested above, the results are easily extend- 
ed to handle the case where the micro-model 
is misspecified. The major challenge at this 
point involves extending this perspective to 
the multiple regression case and then to the 
simultaneous equation case. We anticipate no 
major difficulty in making such extensions 


since the present analysis begins to reformu-_ 


late the rather specialized econometric and 
sociometric problems of grouped inference as 
more conventional problems of multivariate 
statistical inference. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF INTERORGANIZATIONAL ELITE COOPTATION: 
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Interorganizational elite cooptation, in the form of interlocking corporate directorates, is 
viewed as a cooperative strategy between economic organizations for reducing sources of 
uncertainty in their environments. Specifically, corporate interlocking is a means of anticipating 
or controlling sources of uncertainty stemming from the potentially disruptive unilateral 
actions of other corporations. In order to examine the relevant hypotheses, two comparable 
samples are constructed comprising the 200 largest nonfinancial and the 50 largest financial 
corporations as ranked by their assets for the periods 1935 and 1970. As hypothesized, the size 
of a corporation ts directly related to the frequency of interlocking in general, even controlling 
for the size of its directorate. Also, financial corporations maintain more interlocks in general 
than nonfinancial corporations due to the importance of capital as a resource. Contrary to the 
theory, there is no clear relationship between such organizational characteristics as capital 
intensity and growth and the frequency of interlocking with financial corporations; moreover, 
there is even a significant negative relationship between dependency on external debt 
obligations and frequency of financial interlocking. As hypothesized, corporations with local 
market environments maintain a greater proportion of their interlocks at the local level than 
other corporations. Also, the structure of corporate interlocking has become more diffuse 
through time with a smaller proportion of the interlocks being maintained at the local level. 
However, contrary to the theory, the frequency of interlocking with financial corporations has ` 


increased rather than decreased through time. 


INTRODUCTION 


he term “interlocking directorate” typ- 
ically refers to any situation in which 
two or more corporations share one or 
more directors in common. As such, corporate 
interlocking has been the object of concern 
for both legislators (U.S. Congress, 1965; 
1967) and social scientists (Warner and 
Unwalla, 1967; Dooley, 1969; Levine, 1972). 
Implicit in almost every discussion of this 
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phenomenon is the assumption that interlock- 
ing directorates serve as at least partial 
evidence that contemporary industrial society 
is dominated by a coherent and cohesive 
economic elite. For that reason, the extent of 
interlocking among major corporations is 
often a central issue in the continual debate 
between adherents of the pluralist and elitist 
conceptions of society (Mills, 1959; Domhoff, 
1967; Rose, 1967). However, most of these 
discussions have inadvertently ignored the- 
fundamental causes of corporate interlocking. 


. Relatively little attention has been devoted to 


the functions which these interlocks perform 
for the corporations that participate in them. 
It is the central premise of this study that 
interlocking directorates are at least partially 
explicable in terms of a theory of interorgani- 
zational elite cooptation. A theoretical para- 
digm is advanced which suggests that inter- 
organizational elite cooptation, in the form of 
interlocking directorates, represents an at- 
tempt by corporations to anticipate environ- 
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mental contingencies and to control their 
relationships with other corporations. 

Many of the empirical studies of interlock- 
ing directorates are descriptive in design. For 
example, congressional investigations of cor- 
porate interlocking are primarily concerned 
with the issue of economic concentration and 


with possible violations of antitrust legislation 


(U.S. Congress, 1965, 1967). Similarly, in a 
recent study using congressional data on 
interlocking between major banks and other 
major nonfinancial corporations, Levine em- 
ploys an unfolding variant of smallest space 
analysis to generate a multidimensional 
representation of the proximities between the 
nonfinancial corporations (1972). Some stud- 
ies examine corporate interlocking with 
respect to certain characteristics of the 
corporations, For example, using original data 
on a sample of 500 corporations, Warner and 
Unwalla analyze the frequency of interlocking 
between corporations in different industries 
and between corporations with headquarters 
in different geographical areas (1967). One of 
their major findings is that financial institu- 
tions maintain a disproportionate number of 
interlocks with other corporations. Warner 
and Unwalla conclude that this pattern 
reflects “the all important position and power 
of money and credit in corporate activity” 
(1967:156). Similarly, in one of the most 
rigorous empirical analyses of interlocking 
directorates, Dooley accounts for the fre- 
quency of interlocking in terms of economic 
considerations (1969). He considers such 
factors as the size of the corporation, its 
relationship to competitors, and the existence 
of local economic interest groups. In general, 
Dooley concludes that the managerial auton- 
omy of a corporation is limited to the extent 
that external interests are represented on the 
board of directors (1969:332). Although 
much of the empirical research on interlock- 
ing directorates does not involve explicit 
theoretical propositions, virtually every study 
is initiated and directed by a set of implicit 
theoretical assumptions. The basic assumption 
appears to be that corporate interlocking is a 
cooperative strategy for regulating the rela- 
tionships between organizations which are to 
some extent dependent upon one another. 


THEORY 
The interorganizational paradigm in socio- 
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logical theory focuses on the organization as it 
operates within a larger environment com- 
prised of other organizations. Typically, these 
organizations are assumed to be somewhat 
dependent upon one another. Indeed, the 
degree, of interdependence between any two 
organizations is a function of the extent to 
which they exchange scarce resources. One of 
the central hypotheses of this paradigm is that 
interdependent organizations tend to develop 
various cooperative strategies with respect to 
one another (Thompson and McEwen, 1958; 
Evan, 1966; Thompson, 1967). These strate- 
gies permit organizations to reduce or control 
important sources of uncertainty in their 
environments by limiting or anticipating the 
potentially disruptive unilateral actions of 
other organizations. The three principal 
cooperative strategies proposed by Thompson 
(1967:36) are contracting, coopting, and 
coalescing. According to this theory, coopta- 
tion tends to occur whenever the supply of a 
particular resource is concentrated among a 
few organizations but the demand for this 
resource is dispersed among many organiza- 
tions. Alternatively, contracting tends to 
occur whenever both the supply of and the 
demand for the resource is concentrated 
among a few organizations. Conversely, 
whenever both the supply of and the demand 
for the resource are concentrated among a few 
organizations but the control afforded by 
contracting is inadequate, the organizations 
tend to coalesce. It is relevant to note that the 
hypothesis concerning cooptation as a cooper- 
ative strategy is consistent with the general 
theory of social systems (Evan, 1966). Indeed, 
in his theory of formal organizations, Parsons 
suggests that the relationship between an 
organization and its environment is monitored 
and mediated by the members of the 
institutional or elite level within the organiza- 
tion (1960:59-96). i 

As applied to economic organizations like 
corporations, this theoretical paradigm re- 
quires modification. The alternative coopera- 
tive strategies of contracting and coalescing 
are not always available to corporations due 
to the restrictions imposed by antitrust 
legislation. The Sherman Antitrust Act of 
1890 and the Clayton Antitrust Act of 1910 
prohibit any contractual arrangements or 
combinations which restrain competition. 
Elite cooptation, in the form of interlocking 
corporate directorates, is also subject to 
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certain legislative proscriptions. The Clayton 
Antitrust Act and subsequent ancillary legisla- 
tion prohibit direct interlocks between cor- 
porations which are competitors (U.S. Con- 
gress, 1965). However, indirect interlocks 
through other corporations which are not 


competitors are not prohibited by antitrust ` 


legislation. Given the extensive proscriptions 
established by antitrust legislation, corpora- 
tions are severely limited in the types of 
cooperative strategies they can adopt with 
respect to other corporations, particularly if 
they are competitors. 

Despite such legislation, it is apparent from 
the extent and persistence of corporate 
interlocking that this form of interorganiza- 
tional elite cooptation serves important 
functions for those corporations (Dooley, 
1969:315; Warner and Unwalla, 1967:122). 
Although empirical evidence on this subject is 
limited, the primary function of corporate 
interlocking appears to be the exchange of 
information and expertise between corpora- 
tions. Corporate interlocking also provides a 
stable means of communication and liaison 
between corporations which are to some 


_ extent dependent upon one another. For 
' example, a bank director may be asked to 


serve on the board of directors of an industrial 
corporation both because of his personal 
financial expertise and access to financial 
information and because he can facilitate 
important financial transactions (Gordon, 
1961:127). Although directors seldom be- 
come involved with the internal management 
activities of a corporation, they often advise 
management officials concerning the relation- 
ship of the corporation to its external 
environment (Copeland and Towl, 1968; 
Mace, 1971). 

. The theory of interorganizational elite 
cooptation suggests a series of propositions or 
hypotheses. Some involve the relationship 
between organizational characteristics and the 
frequency of interlocking in general. First, the 
size of a corporation is directly related to the 
number of interlocks it maintains with other 
corporations. Large corporations are often the 
major suppliers or consumers of a particular 
resource and, therefore, represent a major 
source of uncertainty for other corporations. 
This , proposition is consistent with the 
observation that large corporations tend to 
maintain more interlocks than smaller corpo- 
rations (Warner and Unwalla, 1967; Dooley, 
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1969). However, it remains to be established 
whether this relationship is simply a function 
of the larger boards of directors among large 
corporations. Second, financial corporations 
maintain more interlocks in general than 
nonfinancial corporations. Financial corpora- 
tions represent a major source of uncertainty 
for other corporations because capital is a 
very generalized resource with a very dis- 
persed demand from such economic organiza- 
tions as corporations. 

Somewhat similar propositions can be 
derived concerning the organizational charac- 
teristics associated with the frequency of 
interlocking with such financial institutions as 
banks and insurance companies, First, the 
theory suggests that the frequency of 
interlocking with financial corporations is 
directly related to the capital intensity of a 
corporation. As Galbraith has noted of mature 
corporations, those with large capital require- 
ments, “No form of market uncertainty is so 
serious as that involving the terms and 
conditions on which capital is obtained” 
(1967:50). Second, those corporations that 
have expanded through acquisitions and 
mergers maintain more interlocks with finan- 
cial corporations than corporations that have 
not experienced such expansion. Financial 
corporations not only provide credit for 
internal expansion but they also help to 
negotiate acquisitions and mergers (Gordon, 
1961:191). Third, the frequency of interlock- 
ing with financial corporations is directly 
related to the dependency of the corporation 
upon external sources of capital to finance its 
capital requirements. Financial institutions 
often participate in the issuance of new 
securities by nonfinancial corporations (Gor- 
don, 1961:192). 

In addition to these propositions, the 
interorganizational elite cooptation theory 
implies two important propositions concern- 
ing the geographical structure or distribution 
of corporate interlocking. These propositions 
follow from the fact that interorganizational 
environments can be defined in terms of 
geographical areas (Perrucci and Pilisuk, 1970; 
Aiken and Alford, 1970). First, the theory | 
suggests that those corporations with primar- 
ily local and regional bases of operations 
maintain a greater proportion of their 
interlocks with corporations located within 
the same urban area or region than with 
corporations located elsewhere. To some 
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extent, corporations represent sources of 
uncertainty for one another at the locel and 
regional level as well as at the level of the 
national economy. Second, large industrial 
corporations with national and multinational 
bases of operations maintain a smaller 
proportion of their interlocks with corpora- 
tions located within the same urban area or 
region than small industrial corporations. This 
pattern is to be expected because large 
industrial corporations often possess more 
geographically dispersed bases of operations 
than small industrial corporations. 

Finally, the theory of interorganizational 
elite cooptation implies three propositions 
concerning historical changes in the structure 
of corporate interlocking. First, the propor- 
tion of interlocking at the local and regional 
level has declined through time relative io the 
proportion of interlocking between corpora- 
tions whose headquarters are located in 
different urban areas or regions. This tenden- 
cy is a result of the technological improve- 
ments in communication and transportation 
and’ the subsequent integration of the national 
economy. Second, the frequency of interlock- 
ing with financial institutions has declined 
through time, especially among large indus- 
trial corporations. This proposition is consis- 
tent with the assertion that large corporations 
are now able to generate capital internally 
from retained earnings and, therefore, have 
reduced their dependency upon financial 
institutions (Gordon, 1961:214-16; Galbraith, 
1967:50). Third, the structure of corporate 
interlocking has become more diffuse and less 
centralized through time. This trend is a result 
of the increased integration of the economy at 
_-the national level and the decreased impor- 
tance of large financial institutions. 


METHOD 


The study of the structure of interorganiza- 
tional elite cooptation in the form of 
interlocking corporate directorates raises some 
difficult methodological problems. Certainly 
the primary methodological problem is the 
construction of adequate samples. Structural 
or relational analysis examines the relations 
between units of analysis rather than the 
individual properties of those units (Coleman, 
1958). The sociometric analysis of affectivity 
relations between individuals within a group 
represents the prime example of structural or 
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relational analysis. This type of analysis 
confronts sampling problems which cannot be 
resolved by the convent:onal random sample. 
The most satisfactory sampling design for 
structural analysis is a saturation sample of 
the entire universe or dopulation; however, 
this alternative is clearly not feasible for large 
social structures. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
construct a saturation sample of a population 
which has been delimited in accordance with 
relevant theoretical criteria. For both theoreti- 
cal and substantive reasons, the samples 
chosen for the present study were comprised 
of only major corporations as defined by the 
size of their assets. The samples are comprised 
of the 50 largest financial and the 200 largest 
nonfinancial corporations as ranked by their 
assets. Actually, this is the sampling criterion 
employed by the National Resources Commit- 
tee in its study of the structure of corporate 
interlocking in 1935 (1939:153-70). The 
adoption of the same sampling criterion for 
the construction of the 1970 sample of 250 
major corporations insures the comparability 
of results between 1935 and 1970. Similar or 
identical sampling criteria have been em- 
ployed in other studies of major corporations 
(Berle and Means, 1932; Gordon, 1961; 
Larner, 1966; Dooley, 1969). One implication 
of this sampling design is that the interlock 
data are limited to those interlocks which 
occurred between these 200 nonfinancial and 
50 financial corporations. Interlocks between 
any of these 250 corporations and any other 
corporations are not included in the analysis. 

Although the two samples were construc- 
ted on the basis of the same general criteria, 
they are not identical in composition. The 
two samples differ with respect to the number 
of corporations within each sample from each 
general industrial sector: industrial, utility, 
transportation, retailing, banking, and life 
insurance. The distributions of these corpora- 
tions by industrial sector for both 1935 and 
1970 are presented in Teble 1. Two points are 
immediately evident. First, although the 
selection criteria were extremely general, the 
200 largest nonfinancial and the 50 largest 
financial corporations as ranked by assets, the 
compositions of the two samples are remark- 
ably similar. Second, they mainly differ with 
respect to the number of industrial corpora- 
tions and the number of transportation 
corporations. The number of industrial 
corporations among the 200 largest nonfinan- 
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Table 1. Description of Samples by 
Type of Corporation for 250 
Major Corporations in 1935 
and 1970 
Type of Corporation 1935 1970 


Financial corporations: 


Banks 30 33 


Life insurance companies 20 17 


Nonfinancial corporations: 


Industrial 98 125 
Nonindustrial: 
Transportation 47 17 
Retailing 9 10 
Public utility 46 48 


cial corporations increased, while the number 
of transportation corporations decreased be- 
tween 1935 and 1970. These changes reflect 
fundamental changes in the national economy 
during this time period. 

The data on the interlocks among the 250 
major corporations in 1935 were compiled 
and published in tabular form by the National 
Resources Committee (1939:298-305). These 
data were examined for internal consistency, 
since each interlock was listed twice, once for 
each interlocked corporation. Interlock data 
for the 1970 sample of 250 major corpora- 
tions are original with this study. In order to 
collect these data, it was necessary to order 
alphabetically and to compare the full names 
of every director of every corporation in the 
sample. These names and their corporate 
affiliations were obtained from a published 
directory of corporation officers and directors 
(Standard and Poor’s, 1971). Two corpora- 
tions were identified as interlocked if they 
shared at least one director in common. If two 
names were similar but not identical, addi- 
tional sources of information were used to 
determine whether the names referred to the 
same person (Moody’s Investors Service, 
1971la; 1971b; 1971c; 1971d). There were 
many cases of multiple interlocks in which 
two corporations shared more than one 
director in common. However, due to the 
tabular form of the data, multiple interlocks 


in the 1935 sample were categorized either as 
two or three interlocks or four or more 
interlocks. For the purposes of this study, 
these categories of multiple interlocks were 
considered simply as two interlocks or four 
interlocks respectively. Therefore, the 1935 
interlock data underestimate somewhat the 
actual frequency of multiple interlocks. 

As has been noted, the 1935 sample: was 
constructed by the National Resources Com- 
mittee (1939:99-101) on the basis of 
information contained in the publications of 
investment services. Data on the economic 
characteristics of these corporations were 
obtained from these same investment publica- 
tions (Moody’s Investors Service, 1936a; 
1936b; 1936c; 1936d). The corporations in 
the 1970 sample of 250 major corporations 
were ‘identified on the basis of information 
presented in the annual directory of large 
corporations published by Fortune magazine 
(Fortune, 1971a; 1971b). Data on the 
economic characteristics of these corporations 
were Obtained from the Fortune directory 
(Fortune, 1966a; 1966b; 1971a; 1971b) and 
from investment publications (Moody’s In- 
vestors Service, 1971a; 1971b; 1971c; 1971d). 
Although systematic data on the 1935 sample 
of corporations were available on only a 
limited basis, the economic data for both 
samples include the assets, primary industry, 
location of corporate headquarters, and 
number of directors for each corporation. In’ 
addition, economic data for the 1970 sample 
include growth in assets from 1965 to 1970, 
stockholder equity, and number of em- 
ployees. It is evident that some propositions 
can be examined with respect to the 1970 
sample but not with respect to the 1935 
sample. | 

In order to examine the geographical 
distribution of corporate interlocking, each 
corporate headquarters was categorized into 
one of twenty-three geographical areas, each 
associated with a major city or region. The 
main objective, of course, was to aggregate 
those corporations whose headquarters were 
geographically proximate with one another. In 
addition to the twenty-three geographical 


‘areas, a residual category was established for 


those corporations whose headquarters were 
geographically isolated from the other corpor- 
ations. These geographical areas and the 
number of corporate headquarters located 
within each area are presented in Table 2 for 
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Number of Corporate Head- 
uarters Located within each 


rban Area or Region for 250 
Major Corporations in 1935 


and 1976 
Urban Area or Region 1935 1970 
. New York 104 88 
Chicago 34 14 
Los Angeles 4 13 
Pittsburgh 11 6 
San Francisco 10 10 
Netroit - 6 10 
Cleveland 9 12 
Philadelphia 18 14 
Boston 11 5 
St. Louis 10 6 
Baltimore 4 3 
Hartford 4 11 
Milwaukee. 3 3 
Minneapolis 4 8 
Portland 1 2 
Seattle 0 3 
Dallas 1 3 
Houston 0 7 
Cincinnati 3 5 
Buffalo l 2 3 
Oklahoma City 2 1 
Richmond s 3 3 
Charlotte 3 5 
Isolated 3 15 


‘both the 1935 and 1970 samples. If a 
corporate headquarters was not located within 
one of the major urban areas, it was 
categorized into the closest geographical area. 
Whenever a headquarters was located in a 
smaller city approximately equidistant from 
two larger cities representing different geo- 
graphical areas, the headquarters was catego- 
rized into the area within the same state. 
Corporations with geographically isolated 
headquarters were categorized into the re- 
sidual category. This method of categorization 
is relatively objective, although the establish- 
ment of particular geographical categories is 
somewhat arbitrary. 

Some explanation is required of the fact 
that no statistical tests of significance are 
employed in this study. The most obvious 
reason is that the two samples constructed for 
this study patently violate the assumption of 
random sampling required by most common 
statistical tests of significance. Consequently 
there is no attempt to draw inferences about 


any larger populaticns of corporations. 
Indeed, the two samples can be considered as 
the populations of theoretical interest. More- 
over, it can be argued that statistical tests of 
significance might lead to the premature 
rejection of theoretically and substantively 
significant relationships. In short, statistical 
tests are omitted not only because they are 
unwarranted methodologically but also be- 
cause such tests of significance might tend to 
obscure rather than clarify the analysis. 


FREQUENCY OF INTERLOCKING IN GENERAL 


Given the data on the two samples of 
corporations at two points in time, it is 
possible to assess the empirical adequacy of 
several theoretical propositions at both points 
in time and to compare these results in an 
historical perspective. The first proposition 
involves the hypothesized relationship be- 
tween the size of a corporation and the total 
number of interlocks it maintains with other 
corporations. As the earlier research suggests, 
there is a positive relationship between size 
and interlocking in general among major 
corporations. Specifically, the correlation 
between size of assets and total number of 
interlocks is 0.571 for the 1970 sample and 
0.504 for the 1935 sample. As has been 
noted, it might be argued that this relation- 
ship is attributable to the larger boards of 
directors presumably found among the larger 
corporations. In order to examine this 
argument, it is necessary to control for the 
erfects of the size of the board of directors on 
frequency of interlocking. The partial correla- 
tion between size and total number of 
interlocks, controlling for the size of the 
board of directors, is 0.489 for the 1970 
sample. Among the 250 major corporations in 
1935, the comparable partial correlation is 
0.438. A path diagram of this relationship 
between the size of the assets. of a 
corporation, the size of its board of directors, 
and the total number of interlocks it 
maintains with other corporations is presented 
in Figure 1. The two sets of path coefficients 
are the standardized regression coefficients 
between the variables in the model for both 
the 1935 and the 1970 samples. In terms of 
explained variance, the two explanatory 
variables account for approximately 46 
percent of the variance in the criterion 
variable in 1970 and 32 percent of the 
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Size of 
Assets 










0.340 (1970) 
0.307 (1935) 
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0.423 (1935) 


Number of 
Interlocks 


Size of 


Directorate ee TLDS 


0.385 asst 
l 0.263 (1935) | 


0.738 (1970) 
0.827 (1935) 


PATH DIAGRAM OF RELATIONSHIP: BETWEEN SIZE 
OF ASSETS, SIZE OF DIRECTORATE, AND TOTAL 


NUMBER OF INTERLOCKS FOR 250 MAJOR CORPORA- 


TIONS IN 1935 AND 1970, | 


variance in 1935. Although it is inappropriate 
to compare standardized regression coeffi- 


cients across samples, the total relationship 


appears to be relatively stable across the two 
samples. These results demonstrate that the 
relationship between the size of a corporation 
and the total number of interlocks . it 
maintains is only partially attributable to the 
size of its board of directors. 

Another hypothesis asserts that financial 
corporations maintain more interlocks in 
general than nonfinancial corporations be- 
cause financial institutions constitute concen- 
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trated sources of supply for capital, a resource 
for which there is a very dispersed demand; 
capital is certainly the scarcest and most 
generalized resource required by corporations. 
It is readily apparent from Table 3 that this 
hypothesis is confirmed by a comparison of 
the mean number of interlocks maintained by 
financial and nonfinancial corporations in 
1970; this differential also obtains, albeit in a 
more attenuated form, for the 1935 sample. 
Given the established relationship between the 
size of a corporation and the number of 
interlocks it maintains with other corpora- 
tions, it is reasonable to question whether the 
differential in the mean number of interlocks 
between financial and nonfinancial corpora- 
tions is attributable to the larger size of the 
financial corporation in the samples. Indeed, 
the comparison is between the 50 largest 
financial corporations and the 200 largest 
nonfinancial corporations in both samples. In 
order to control for the effects of size on the 
mean number of interlocks, it is possible to 
construct two subsamples of nonfinancial 
corporations which are comparable in size to 
the financial corporations. Consequently, each . 
subsample of large nonfinancial corporations 


< includes only those corporations whose assets 


are larger than or equal to the assets of the 
smallest financial corporation in the sample. 
For example, since the smallest financial: 
corporation in the 1935 sample has assets of ` 
$207 million, only those 88 nonfinancial 
corporations with assets larger than or equal 


Table 3, Average Number of Interlocks in General Per Corporation by Type of 
Corporation for 1935 and 1970 Samples of 250 Major Corporations 





Type of Corporation 

All 10. 
Financial | 14 
Nonfinancial l 9. 
Industrial 8 
Nonindustrial® l 10, 
Large nonfinancial> 13. 


“Nonindustrial corporations defined as 
panies, and retailing companies. 


1 


40 


-80 


30 


woe 


25 
17 


“1970 | 


935 ! 
(N: 250) 10.41 (N:250) 
(N: 50) ` 16.92 (N: 50) 
(N:200) 8.79 (N:200) 
(N: 98) 9.62 (N:125) 
(N:102) , 7.41 (N: 75) 
(N: 88) T 12.49 (N: 53) 


public utilities, transportation com- 


bLarge nonfinancial corporations defined as those with assets greater than or 
equal to the assets of the smallest financial corporation in'the sample; cor- 
porations with assets greater than or equal to $207 million in 1935 or $2,196 


million in 1970. 
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tc $207 million were included. in the 
comparison subsample. Similarly, the 1970 
comparison subsample includes only those 53 
nonfinancial corporations with assets greater 
than or equal to $2,196 million,- since the 
smallest financial corporation in 1970 has 
assets of $2,196 million. Comparing these 
nonfinancial corporations with the financial 
corporations in each sample, it is apparent 
that the hypothesized relationship is main- 
tained but that the differential is not nearly as 
great as in the total samples. These results are 
also presented in Table 3. Financial corpora- 
ticns maintain more interlocks in general than 
nonfinancial corporations but the difference is 
largely attributable to the larger size of 
financial corporations in terms of their assets. 


FREQUENCY OF INTERLOCKING WITH 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Three theoretical propositions have been 
advanced concerning the relationship between 
economic characteristics of corporations and 
the number of interlocks they maintain with 
financial institutions. The first hypothesis 
asserts that the frequency of financial 
interlocking is directly related to the capital 
intensity of a corporation because corpora- 
tions with large capital requirements sesk 
immediate access to financial institutions. Due 
to the lack of sufficient data, it is not possible 
to examine this proposition with respect to 
the 1935 sample. However, it is possible to 
examine it with respect to the 1970 sample 
using the ratio of assets to the number of 


Table 4, 
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employees as an indirect measure of the 
capital intensity of a corporation. The 
observed correlation coefficients between the 
frequency of financial interlocks and this 
indirect measure of capital intensity are 
presented in Table 4 by type of corporation. 
It is surprising to discover that this theoretical 
proposition is disconfirmed by the empirical 
results for the 1970 sample. Contrary to the 
hypothesis, the relationship between capital 
intensity and financial interlocking is both 
negative and weak. It is of interest to note 
that this negative correlation is stronger 
among the 75 nonindustrial corporations than 
among the 200 nonfinancial corporations. 
This finding suggests that the negative 
relationship between capital intensity and 
financial interlocking is strongest among such 
noninéustrial corporations as public utilities 
and transportation companies. Indeéd, the 
correlation between capital intensity and 
financial interlocking is -0.304 among the 48 
public utility and 17 transportation corpora- 
tions in the 1970 sample. These types of 
corporations share at least two common 
characteristics. First, both public utilities and 
transportation companies are relatively capital 
intensive. Second, both types of corporations 
are highly regulated by sich governmental 
agencies as the Federal Power Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The results suggest that, contrary to the 
hypothesis, there is a negative relationship 
between capital intensity and financial inter- 
locking, especially among corporations which 


Correlations Between Organizational Characteristics and Frequency 


of Financial Interlocking by Type of Corporation for 250 Major 


Corporations in 1970 


Type of Corporation 


All (N:250) -0.027 
Financial (N:50) 0.053 
Nonfinancial (N:200) -0.179 
Industrial (N:125) -0.005 
Moondust ui (N:75)? -0.277 


“correlation between growth of assets and financial 
correlation controlling for average size of assets 


Capital Intensity 


Growth of Assets@ Debt Ratio 
-0.165 =O.126 
-0.295 -0.028 
-0,090 =0 220 
-0.172 -0.240 

0.082 20.221 


interlocking is a partial 
between 1965 and 1970. 


DNonindustrial corporations defined as public utilities, transportation com- 


panies, and retailing companies. 


At 
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operate within highly regulated market 
environments. 

The second proposition concerning the 
frequency of financial interlocking proposes 
that corporations that have recently expanded 
in size, through acquisitions or mergers, 
mdintain more financial interlocks than other 
corporations because financial institutions 
typically provide the capital and expertise 
required for such expansion. This hypothesis 
suggests that the growth in size of a 
corporation is positively related to its 
frequency of financial interlocking. For the 
sample of 250 major corporations in 1970, 
the growth of each corporation can be 
measured by the difference in its assets 
between 1965 and 1970, However, given the 
established relationship between absolute size 
of assets and interlocking in general, it is 
necessary to control for the average size of 
assets between 1965 and 1970. The partial 
correlation coefficients between growth in 
assets and financial interlocking, controlling 
for average assets, are presented in Table 4 by 
type of corporation. Contrary to the hypo- 
thesis, most of the observed correlations 
between growth and financial interlocking, 
controlling for assets, are low and negative. 
Indeed, there is a moderately high negative 
correlation between growth in assets and 
financial interlocking, controlling for average 
assets, among financial corporations. 

It has also been hypothesized that the 
frequency of interlocking with financial 
institutions is directly related to the depen- 
dency of the corporation upon external 
obligations such as loans and bonds to finance 
its capital requirements. One of the best 
measures of the dependency of a corporation 
upon external debt obligations rather than 
internal sources of capital is the debt ratio 
(Lintner, 1959:177-9). This measure is simply 
the ratio of total debt liabilities, as total assets 
minus stockholder equity, to the total assets 
or capital of the corporation. The correlation 
coefficients between the debt ratio and the 
frequency of financial interlocking are pre- 
sented in Table 4 by type of corporation for 
1970. It is apparent from these correlations 
that this theoretical proposition is discon- 
firmed by the empirical results. Although the 
correlations are not especially strong, they are 
all negative. There is one possible alternative 
explanation for this situation. Since the debt 
ratio is inversely related to the ability of a 


corporation to finance its capital requirements 
from internal sources of capital such as 
retained earnings and stock issues, this 
situation may be attributable to the fact that 
financial institutions are often the principal 
stockholders of many other corporations. 
Large commercial banks, in particular, are 
often major stockholders of many other large 
corporations due to the investment activities 
of their trust departments (U.S. Congress, 
1968). This alternative explanation is gener- 
ally consistent with the empirical results. For 
exainple, the correlation between the debt 
ratio and the number of interlocks with the 
33 commercial banks in the 1970 samples is 
—0.288 among the 200 nonfinancial corpora- 
tions. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
CORPORATE INTERLOCKING 


As regards the geographical distribution of 
corporate interlocking, the first theoretical 
proposition states that corporations with local 
and regional bases of operations maintain a 
greater proportion of their interlocks with 
other locally and regionally based corpora- 
tions than those corporations with primarily 
national bases of operations. In order to 
examine this hypothesis, locally and region- 
ally based corporations are defined as 
financial corporations and nonindustrial non- 
financial corporations such as public utilities, 
transportation companies, and retailing cor- 
porations. This classification considers indus- 
trial corporations as those with predominantly 
national bases of operations. The percentages 
of all interlocks which occur between 
corporations located within the same urban 
areas or regions are presented in Table 5 by 
type of corporation for both the 1935 and 
1970 samples. This proposition is only 
partially confirmed by the empirical results. 
In both 1935 and 1970, financial corporations 
maintain more interlocks at the local and 
regional level than industrial corporations. 
However, nonindustrial nonfinancial corpora- 
tions do not maintain more interlocks at the 
local and regional level than industrial 
corporations, although there is a slight 
differential in 1935. Although the results are 
not presented, this pattern is not altered 
appreciably when New York based corpora- 
tions are excluded from the analysis. 

The second theoretical proposition of this 
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Table 5. Percentages of Irterlocks between Corporations with Headquarters 
Located within the Same Urban Area or Region by Type of Corporation 


for 1935 and 1970 Samples of 250 Hajor Corporations 








ere 


Type of Corporation 


All 54 
Financial 64 
Nonfinancial 50 
Industrial 50 
Nonindustrial® 49 
Large industrial? 47 
Small industrial 


oD. 


.0$ (3:250) 43.4% (N:250) 
1$ (HN: 50) 51.1% (N: 50) 
.0% (N2200) 40.8% (N:200) 
4% (N: 98) 39.4% (N:125) 
7% (N:102) 40.6% (N: 75) 
3% (N: 50) 39.4% (N: 50) 
1$ (M: 48) 39.5% (N: 75) 


*“Nonindustrial and nonfinancial corporations such as public utilities, transpor- 
tation companies, and retailing corporations. 


biarge industrials defined as 50 largest industrial corporations in terms of 


assets. 


type states that large industrial corporations, 
with their predominantly national and multi- 
national bases of operations, maintain a 
smaller proportion of their interlocks at the 
local and regional level than small industrial 
‘corporations. In order to examine this 
proposition, large industrial corporations are 
-defined as the 50 largest industrial corpora- 
tions in each sample. All other industrial 
corporations are defined as small industrial 
corporations. Once again, the percentages of 
all interlocks which occur between corpora- 
tions located within the same urban area or 
region are presented in Table 5 by type of 
corporation for both samples. Generally, the 
empirical results appear to confirm the 
hypothesis but not without qualification. 
Large industrial corporations maintain signifi- 
cantly fewer interlocks at the local and 
regional level than small industrial corpora- 
tions in 1935 but not in 1970. Once again, 
this empirical pattern is not altered appreci- 
ably when New York based corporations are 
excluded from the analysis, although these 
results are not presented. 


HISTORICAL CHANGES IN THE STRUCTURE 
OF CORPORATE INTERLOCKING 


The last set of theoretical propositions 
involves historical changes in the structure of 
corporate interlocking. Specifically, the first 
hypothesis’ asserts that the proportion of 


interlocking at the local and regional level has 
declined through time due to the improve- 
ments in the national communication and 
transportation systems. The percentages of all 
interlocks between corporations whose head- 
quarters are located within the same urban 
area or region are presented in Table 5 by 
type of corporation for both the 1935 and 
1970 samples. These results indicate that 
there has been about a 10 percent decline in 
the proportion of interlocking at the local and 
regional level from 1935 to 1970. This decline 
is somewhat more pronounced among finan- 
cial corporations and smaller industrial corpo- 
rations than among larger industrial corpo- 
rations and nonindustrial nonfinancial corpo- 
rations such as public utilities, transportation 
companies, and retailing corporations. These 
differential changes are interpretable in terms 
of the theoretical propasitions concerning the 
geographical distribution of corporate inter- 
locking. This hypothesis is confirmed by the 
empirical results. Although no empirical 
results are presented, this general empirical 
pattern obtains even when New York based 
corporations are excluded from the analysis. 

Another proposition of this type proposes 
that the frequency of interlocking with 
financial institutions has declined through 
time, especially among large industrial corpo- 
rations, because these corporations have at- 
tained an increased capacity to generate cap- 
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ital internally through retained earings. 
The average number of financial interlocks per 
corporation is presented in Table 6 by type of 
corporation for the 1935 and 1970 samples. It 
is obvious that this hypothesis is disconfirmed 
by the empirical results. The frequency of 
interlocking with financial corporations has 
increased appreciably through time, particu- 
larly among the 50 largest industrial corpora- 
tions in each sample. This pattern is especially 
significant in view of the fact that interlocking 
in general has not increased appreciably 
through time. In short, these results suggest 
that financial institutions have become more 
important with respect to corporate interlock- 
ing rather than less important through time. It 
is possible that, although corporations may 
have reduced their dependency upon banks 
and life insurance companies for capital, 
industrial corporations may have increased 
their dependency upon financial institutions 
for economic information and expertise. 

The last theoretical proposition maintains 
that the structure of corporate interlocking 
has become more diffuse and less centralized 
through time. Empirical evidence concerning 
the proportion of all interlocks maintained at 
the local and regional level indicates that 
corporate interlocking has become more 
diffuse geographically. The structure of 
corporate interlocking has also become more. 
diffuse in terms of the number of interlocks 
maintained by each corporation; The fre- 
quency distributions of corporations by the 


number of interlocks they maintain in general 
are presented in Table 7 for both the 1935 
and 1970 samples. Several points are of 
interest in this regard. First, the number of 
corporations with no interlocks declined from 
25 in 1935 to 13 in 1970. Second, the 
number of corporations with more than 25 
interlocks declined from 23 in 1935 to 14 in 
1970. These results are particularly instructive 
in view of the fact that the total number of 
interlocks among the 250 major corporations 
did not increase from 1935 to 1970, although 
it must be reiterated that the interlock data 
for the 1935 sample contain a conservative 
bias because of the treatment of multiple 
interlocks. Nevertheless, these results indicate 
that the structure of corporate interlocking 
has become more diffuse through time. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The basic premise of this study is that 
interorganizational elite cooptation, in the 
form of interlocking corporate directorates, 
represents a response to environmental uncer- 
tainty and constitutes a cooperative strategy 
for anticipating or controlling potentially 
disruptive unilateral actions by other organiza- 
tions. Certainly this may not be the only - 
theoretical explanation for the phenomenon 
of interlocking directorates. It might be 
argued, for instance, that corporate interlock- 
ing is a problem for political sociology 
inasmuch as interlocking directors may well 


Table 6. Average Number of Financial Interlocks per Corporation by Type of 


Corporation for Both 1935 and 1970 Samples of 250 Major Corporations 


panies, and retailing companies. 


terms of assets. 








Type of Corporation 1935 1970 

All | © 2.96 (N:250) 3,38 (N:250) 
Financial 3.12 (N: 50) 3.36 (N: 50) 
Nonfinancial l 2.92 (N:200) 3.38 (N:200) 
Industrial 2.65 (N: 98) 3.50 (N:125) 
Nonindustrial®# 3.18 (N:102) 3.20 (N: 75) 
Large industrial? 3.08 (N: 50) 4.08 (N: 50) 


4Nonindustrial corporations defined as public utilities, transportation com- 


Large industrial corporations defined as 50 largest industrial corporations in 
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Table 7. Frequency Distributions of 
Corporations by Number of 
Interlocks in General for 
250 Major Corporations in 
1935 and 1970 
Number of Interlocks | 1935 1970 
None 25 13 
1 to 5 79 63 
6 to 10 47 78 
11 to 15 40 43 
16 to 20 20 27 
21 to 25 16 12 
26 to 30 il 6 
31 to 35 5 2 
36 to 40 1 3 
41 to 45 1 1 
46 to 50 4 1 
51 or more 1 1 
Total 250 250 


be considered the dominant members of the 
corporate elite. Nevertheless, the interorgani- 
zational paradigm is the only available 
theoretical perspective which attempts to 
explain the phenomenon at the organizational 
level of analysis. On the basis of the empirical 
evidence examined in the course of this study, 
it is apparent that interlocking corporate 
directorates are at least partially interpretable 
in terms of a general theory of interorganiza- 
tional elite cooptation. Some of the theoreti- 
cal propositions advanced on the basis of 
interorganizational theory are disconfirmed 
by the empirical results. However, these 
unexpected findings are as important as the 
expected findings in developing and elaborat- 
ing an adequate theory of interorganizational 
elite cooptation. 

Although the main purpose of this study is 
to formulate and evaluate a theory of 
interorganizational elite cooptation, the em- 
pirical results of this study have important 
implications for the political sociology of 
elites. For example, it is sometimes claimed 
that interlocking directorates are relatively 
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unimportant due to the extent of manage- 


ment control among major corporations 
(Rose, 1967; Gordon, 1961). However, the 
coherent structure of corporate interlocking 


' and its stability through time suggest, to the 


contrary, that interlocking directorates are an 
important and significant feature of the 
corporate economy. This conclusion is shared 
by every social scientist who has studied the 
empirical data on corporate interlocking 
(Warmer and Unwalla, 1967; Dooley, 1969). 
Mcreover, this study indicates that the 
structure of corporate interlocking is becom- 
ing more pervasive and integrated through 
time in that more corporations maintain 
interlocks with other ccrporations. However, 
this structure of corporate interlocking is also 
becoming less centralized through time in that 
fewer corporations maintain a large number of 
interlocks with other corporations. Finally, 
this study calls into question the widespread 
assumption that large corporations have 
become more independent from financial 
institutions (Gordon, 1961). The central and 
increasing importance of financial institutions - 
with respect to corporaie interlocking suggests 
that banks and insurance companies have 
increased rather than decreased in importance 
within the corporate economy. In summary, 
the evidence on corporate interlocking points 
to an increasingly pervasive and integrated 
structure of elite cooptation among major 
corporations in which financial institutions 
increasingly occupy the central positions. 

The main limitations of the present study 
are due to inadequacies in the available data 
on corporations. Indeed the limited availabil- 
ity of systematic data on the organizational 
characteristics of corporations represents the 
prime obstacle to empirical research in this 
area by sociologists. Sociologists have, for the 
most part, implicitly abdicated the study of 
corporations to economists, despite the fact 
that economists have only the most limited 
interest in the problems posed by organiza- 
tional theory. This situation is truly paradoxi- 
cal because, without a doubt, the modern 
corporation is the dominant organizational 
form of this century. However, it is equally 
important to note that there are certain 
difficulties with the application of the 
interorganizational paradigm to the large 
corporations. As one theorist astutely ob- 
served about large corporations, “the environ- 
ment of most powerful organizations is well 
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controlled by them, quite stable, and made up 
of other organizations with similar interests, 
or ones they control” (Perrow, 1972:199). It 
is somewhat misleading to envision the large 
corporation as being adaptive to a turbulent 
and uncertain environment. As the empirical 
results on interlocking corporate directorates 
suggest, the large corporation appears to have 
achieved a certain measure of control over its 
environment: 
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In this article we develop a general model for explaining role commitment as a process in which 
continuing in the role depends on the net balance of its rewards and costs. With an 
eight-variable path model we can account for half the variance in the decisions of a sample of 
3,045 American Catholic priests to stay in or leave the ministry. The causal analysis shows that 
the cost of celibacy is currently a priest’s principal consideration in the commitment sequence. 
Thus, if he sees marriage as a desirable opportunity foregone, if the costs of loneliness outweigh 
the satisfactions that flow from his job assessed in terms of a modern set of values, and if 
movement is made easier by the fact of his being relatively young and inner-directed, the 
clergyman will probably decide to quit his position as a religious professional. We also test the 
possible influence of social contexts and present, with one notable exception, a series of 
negative findings. Our discussion focuses on the implications of authority, sexuality, and value 
systems for commitment to the priestly role, 


ole commitment is a process which 
links a person to a position in a social 
system to the extent that the position 
provides him a favorable net balance of 
rewards over costs. Explanations of the 
relationship of human behavior to reward 
structures are basic to the social sciences, as 
Homans (1961) forcefully argues; and the 
consistency with which commitment studies 


*The authors gathered data for this analysis at 
the National Opinion Research Center as part of a 
contract-research project funded by the United 
States Catholic Conference (essentially the bishops 
of the country). An earlier version of the paper was 
read at the 1971 meetings of the American 
Sociological Association in Denver. The Graduate 
School Research Committee, University of Wiscon- 
sin, provided support for .the revisions. We are 
indebted to Neal McDermott and John Mulhearn as 
research associates for the project and to Joe L. 
Spaeth and Aage B. Sdérensen for statistical advice. 


extrapolate from general propositions dealing 
with costs and rewards is striking. 

In numerous investigations of labor mobil- 
ity and quit rates, economists explain 
work-role attachment by the basic principle of 
workers “maximizing their profits over the 
long run” (Parnes, 1954; Pencavel, 1970). 
How various aspects of role commitment such 
as a worker’s happiness, satisfaction, and 
devotion to his job are affected by his net 
balance of rewards over costs has been the 
question guiding the long-standing human 
relations research tradition (Vroom, 1964; 
Katz and Kahn, 1966). 

A classic statement on the decision to 
continue participating in a system role is given 
in March and Simon's (1958) elaboration of 
the inducement-contribution theory of organi- 
zation equilibrium. Becker, too, defines 
commitment ultimately as an actor assessing 
the balance of costs over rewards realized 
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from a series of seemingly unrelated “side- 
bets”; he concludes that the “classic simpli- 
city of this economic example. . shows us 
the skeleton” of the commitment prozess 
(1960:36). In a study of commitment 
mechanisms in utopian communities, Kanter 
follows a similar line of explanation: the 
short-lived communities lost their members 
primarily because their organizational arrange- 
ments were incapable of “inducing the 
individual to cognize participation in the 
organization as profitable when considered in 
terms of rewards and costs” (1968:504). 

Two final examples taken from recent 
studies of turnover and role-attractiveness 
incorporate closely related explanations based 
on equity theory. Telly and his colleagues 
(1971) discovered relatively Higher rates of 
turnover in organizations where an employee’s 
balance of inputs and outcomes is not 
equivalent to that of a fellow worker in a 
comparable job. Likewise, Yuchtman (1972) 
found that the perception of an inequitable 
return of outcomes over inputs results in low 
work-role attractiveness among managers in 
Israeli Kibbutzim. 

With regard to the empirical correlates, 
strong evidence proves that age, seniority, 
pay, and job satisfaction are positively related 
to ‘commitment; and that availability of 
alternatives (or opportunity) has a negative 
influence on staying in a job (cf. Price, 1973). 
In addition, as Price notes, weak or mixed 
evidence about various other individual and 
structural attributes connected with commit- 
ment has been produced. Many theorists argue 
that social processes at the group, organiza- 
tion, and cultural levels also affect an actor’s 
balance of profits. But most empirical studies 
focus either on the individual, the organiza- 
tion, or the industry and do not deal with the 
other levels of analysis systematically. Fur- 
thermore, the vast majority of investigations 
treat only commitment to participation in 
business organizations (cf. Parnes, 1954; 
Vroom, 1964). 

A social order that is less predominantly 
instrumental and one where the economic 
factor is not likely to be of primary 
importance is organized religion. Serious cost 
considerations for the organization and the 
individual are involved in the recent increase 
in resignations from the Catholic priesthood. 
Since resignation from a role is the other side 
of the coin, this phenomenon provides a 
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unique opportunity to analyze some less 
easily scrutinized but equally important 
aspects of commitment so often ignored 
because of limited theoretical concerns 
(Parnes, 1954:149) or limited access to the 
relevant data (Vroom, 1964:267). 


HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Fichter (1968) discovered that during the 
two and one-half decades prior to the Second 
Council of the Vatican (1962-1965), the 
annual voluntary resignation rate for diocesan 
priests in the United States did not rise much 
above one-tenth of 1 per cent.) According to 
our own data gathered at the National 
Opinion Research Center (NORC, 1972:277) 
‘anc others collected by the Gallup organiza- 
tion (Gallup and Davies, 1971:1), the 
resignation rate which had already reached 
one-half of 1 percent in 1966 rose sharply to a 
figure between 3 and 4 percent a year by 
1972.7 We can conclude from the annual rates 
that the Roman Catholic church in this 
country has sustained the cumulative loss of 
over one-eighth — approximately eight thou- 
sand — of its clergy through resignations in 
just six years. (At the beginning of the current 
year, the total was close to ten thousand.) 

This dramatic increase in numbers provides 
the impetus to question the traditional 
explanation of priestly defection which is 
deszribed by Fichter: “The failure of the 


. relizious functionary...has most often been 


interpreted as a personal breakdown of 
spiritual habits and values? (1961:205). But 
recent studies of resignations have produced 
only incomplete and conflicting evidence 
abcut decommitment to the . role of priest. 
Gill has proposed on the basis of somewhat 
meager clinical data that instead of being 


‘We estimated these resignation rates by taking 
the mean (2.6) of the cumulative percentages 
pressnted by Fichter as grouped data for the 
ordination classes of 1943 through 1966 and 
dividing by twenty-four, the number of years 
covered. 

*In 1970, 3 per cent of all respondents in the 
priest survey said they had probably or definitely 
decided to leave. Among those priests forty-five 
years of age and under, 5 per cent had decided that 
they would probably or definitely resign; while 
another 14 per cent were uncertain. Only 34 per 
cent said they definitely would not leave (NORC, 
1972:254). (These frequencies will familiarize the 
reader with the distribution of the dependent 
variable in the model presented later.) 
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spiritually unfit, the defecting priest is 
psychologically unsuited to his job; so he 
leaves because of “excessive dependency 
needs” (Medical Insight, 1969:30). In con- 
trast, Cryns (1970) compares an incidental 
sample of active and resigned priests and 
concludes from their scores on the Rokeach 
dogmatism scale that those who leave have 
significantly less dogmatic personalities than 
those who stay. Another explanation sees the 
cause not in the individual priest’s personality 


traits but in the “crucial other’ who is a` 


significant part of a deficient relational 
support system (Schallert and Kelley, 1970). 
With a multivariate model, Jud, Mills, and 
Burch (1970) discovered that Protestant 
ex-pastors differ from their active counter- 
parts in that the former encountered a 
“tipping-point”’ experience that pushed an 
already delicate hope-frustration (rewards- 
cost) balance in the diréction of career 
change; while the latter had not faced a 
similar experience. 


A THEORETICAL MODEL 


Our design and analysis will attempt to 
build on what we judge to be an important 
line of theoretical continuity and the relevant 
empirical evidence offered in its support. For 
the most part, different studies have incor- 
porated only partial segments of an overall 
model of the commitment process. A more 
complete explanation must be based on’ a 
cumbersome multivariate system that includes 
conditions which operate for the individual 
actor, the reference group, the organization, 
and the wider environment. 

The role commitment process, formally 
defined, is continuance in a role’s socially 
organized pattern of action that results from a 
desirable net balance of rewards over costs 
realized by participating in this rather than 
some feasible alternative role. The major 
elements of this definition form the basis of a 
general set of propositions for explaining the 
commitment process. 

1. Continuance. The behavioral criterion 
that distinguishes role commitment from the 
other systems of action comprising a role is 
the process of continuing in it, which begins 
when the social actor enters and ends when he 
leaves the tole. Becker (1960) observes that 
the concept of commitment includes the 
notion of a “line of activity” persisting over 


some gioi of time. March and Simon (1958) 
correctly. distinguish between the decision to 
participate and decision to continue to 
participate in an organization since the objects 
of motivation for the one decision differ from 
those for the other. 

In keeping with the formulation proposed 
here, a commitment scale could range from 
minimal to total; in other words it need not 
be measured only as a dichotomous variable. 
If we adapt Mayntz’s (1970) excellent analysis 
of “role-identification” to our purposes, the 
criterion of minimum commitment would 
become bare continuance in a role while 
engaging in as much covert and overt role 
distance and deviance as the individual actor 
or the group can tolerate. The criterion of 
maximum commitment would be continuing 
in performing as perfectly as possible the 
activities associated with one role to the 
neglect or even total exclusion of activities 
connected with all others.? 

2. Socially organized pattern of action. 
Role commitment is continuing in not just 
any line of activity but in the socially 
organized pattern of action that delimits the 
role. Certain behavioral and normative expec- 
tations are considered socially organized to 
the extent that they are recognized by the 
members of a social system as the legitimate 

r “official” ones defining the role. How a 
pattern of action continues to be recognized 
as officially appropriate (cf. Luckmann, 
1967), and how much flexibility and deviance 


Our conceptualization differs somewhat from 
that of Mayntz. She argues, for example, that amoral 
role behavior can result from the “complete absence 
of identification with a role one nevertheless 
performs” (1970:373). However, so long as one 
continues to perform the role, even amorally, a 
complete absence of identification or commitment is 
impossible. Something must bind the actor to the 
role or he would leave it. For the same reasons 
Kanter’s (1968) theoretical distinctions- between 
continuance commitment, cohesion commitment, 
and control commitment are misleading from our 
viewpoint. When an actor withdraws from a system, 
according to Kanter, only his continuance commit- 
ment necessarily ceases. But it becomes confusing to 
discuss the cathectic and evaluative commitments he 
may maintain toward role partners or control 
processes in the system he has left behind. It seems 
preferable to designate continuance as the minimal 
criterion of commitment and to conceptualize the 
lingering attachment to the role that remains after 
withdrawal in some other terms, akin peapa to . 
Hirschman’s (1970) notion of loyalty. 
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is tolerable varies from role to role (Mayntz, 
1970). The continuance criterion cannot be 
applied operationally without some accept- 
able designation of what the official bound- 


aries of the role are. For example, a priest. 


' may resign from the official ministry of the 
church but continue to engage in pastoral 
activities for groups that will accept his 
- ministrations. However, the church does not 
permit him to perform priestly functions in 
public; and he is considered an ex-priest by 
the vast majority of church members and by 
society at large. 

3. Desirable net balance. Parsons and his 
colleagues assert that an actor’s orientation to 
a situation reflects his motivations and values 
(Parsons and Shils, 1951). The objects of 
motivation can be perceived as more or less 
desirable in comparison to other objects only 
in terms of some value system. Accordingly, 
the commitment process contains an assess- 
ment ofthe net balance of rewards over costs 
measured in terms of the actor’s own values 
(cf. especially Parsons and  Shils, 
1951 1166-7). Most commitment theorists, 
notably March and Simon (1958) and Katz 
and Kahn (1966), explicitly treat the impact 
of personal values on the consideration of net 
profits associated with commitment." 

4. Rewards and costs. The rewards and 
costs associated with a role are the objects of 
motivation that form part of the actor’s 
Orientation to the commitment situation. 
These would be any objects of orientation 
that are cognized, cathected, and evaluated as 
personally gratifying or non-gratifying. Tax- 
onomical attempts to specify the rewards that 
link actors to a social order limit the major 
types to a relative few. Goode proposes that 
there are four “fundamental resources people 
and groups need to elicit cooperation, help, 





*“Values” is the short-hand term for the actor’s 
entire cultural system. As Kluckhohn argues, one’s 
values are integrated into a set of beliefs or 
“existential propositions’ (Parsons and Shilis, 
1951:3904). 

5Clearly, to ignore the influence: of the role 
participant’s values in the commitment process 
would be an oversight. Becker’s opinion that “It is 
not likely...that people make logical deductions 
from value premises and act on them,” (1960:34) is 
in reference to “universally accepted cultural 


values.” The role participant who is assessing the 


actual and potential net profits. to be gained from his 
“side bets,” however, must measure thelr worth at 
least implicitly in terms of his personal values. 
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and conformity from one another,” namely, 
force, prestige, wealth, and love (1972:507). 
Otner more general categories have been used 
with direct reference to role commitment 
theory (Katz and Kahn, 1966; Kanter, 1968; 
Yuchtman, 1972) which can be easily 
integrated into Goode’s typology. Force and 
wealth are the two types of reward sources 
subsumed in most classifications under instru- 
mental, extrinsic, or cognitive rewards; and 
prestige and love, in their different aspects, 
are included under the expressive, intrinsic, or 
cathectic and normative categories of rewards. 
Of the few fundamental types, certain 
combinations of rewards will undoubtedly 
prove to be more salient for commitment to 
some roles rather than others. 

5. Participating in this rather than some 
feasible alternative role. Continuing in a role 
implies that the actor has assessed and 
rejected feasible alternative roles. He persists 
because he considers it more profitable than 
participation in any other role. To forego 
alternative roles is a cost that must also be 
weighed after assessing the net profit immedi- 
ately associated with one’s present role 
(March and Simon, 1958; Becker, 1960). 


Order of Causal Precedence 


The model of social reality underlying our 
discussion is based on several assumptions 
about the causal flow among the relevant 
conditions. Figure 1 summarizes the condi- 
tions to be considered and the assumptions 
ordering their precedence. Distinct action 
segments of the commitment process are 
numbered and context conditions are lettered 
in the diagram with causality flowing from 
left to right. All possible linear causal 
relationships between the individual level 
variables are indicated by solid-line arrows. 
Causal relationships from the context vari- 
ables, indicated by broken-line arrows, would 
enter the model at the points shown in the 
figure. The model assumes that the context 
variables similarly have possible direct and 
indirect causal relationships with each set of 
variables to their right; however, the complete 
set of broken-line arrows is omitted for 
simplicity. 

The core of our analysis is the model which 
orders the sets of conditions operating at the 
individual level. All the priorities among these 
segments of the commitment process — 
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Fig.1.--General model of role commitment processes, 


ordered from one to seven in the figure — are 
not absolutely fixed by a time sequence 'and 
thus are debatable (cf. Heise, 1969). A time 
sequence does apply, however, to some; and 
the other causal priorities have been assumed 
on the basis of widely accepted evidence 
which we shall discuss after describing our 
data.® 

Commitment results not only from a 
multi-phase sociopsychological process, but 
also from objective structural conditions. 
Luckmann (1967), for example, insists that 
the interplay between the individual’s value 
system and those of the society, family, and 
peer group are inherently dialectical; but at 
the same time he argues that the temporal and 
practical priority of the “causal” influence 
flows from the wider systems to the 
individual. Kanter (1968) and Mayntz (1970) 
among others demonstrate that structural 
factors at wider system levels affect the 


~ commitment process. 


Therefore, the model further specifies that 
the conditions of an individual’s society or 
region are most temporally antecedent to 
commitment because they are his most 


The causal order of the model may invite 
challenges. It is presented as an heuristic approxima- 
tion lacking a better conceptualized or research- 
supported theory. 


remote givens. He is born or moves into them; 
they exist prior to his coming; and except 
rarely and minimally, he cannot change them. 
Variables measuring the characteristics of 
formal organizations and reference groups are 
entered between personality traits and all 
subsequent segments because organization and 
group selection processes can result in 
personality traits influencing the structural 
patterns of these social systems (cf. Argyris, 
1964). Hence, the variables identified as set B 
are potentially open to the impact of sets A, 
l, and 2. The organization and group 
characteristics describe the context which 
precedes adult socialization experiences (Katz 
and Kahn, 1966:346) and the remaining 
segments of the commitment process. 
Whether the organization or group variables 
precede or follow each other and the exact 
points at which they would intervene can only 
be determined in more specific applications of 
the theory, so the questions may be ignored in 
a general model. 

Note that the model represents a causal 
system that ignores but does not deny 
feedback effects and other types of causal 
influences such as dialectic processes. We have 
deliberately restricted our model in this way 
for several reasons. In any empirical test of 
theory, investigators must often limit them- 
selves to studying predominant relationships 
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among the variables. Commitment processes 
encompass such a complex and little under- 
stood series of social behavior that, practically 
speaking, a linear recursive model is a most 


useful beginning. Later refinements may 
- permit relaxing these restrictions. 


DATA AND METHODS 


To test our model we have taken data from 
our survey of Catholic priests in the United 
States and American priests abroad. We used a 
stratified two-stage cluster sample with 
probabilities proportional to size and 
weighted the responses (cf. NORC, 1972). In 
the first-stage sample, we chose eighty-five of 
the 155 American dioceses and ninety-one of 
the 253 self-governing units of religious 
institutes. In the second-stage sample we drew 
7,260 of the 64,000 American Catholic priests 
(approximately thirty-five to seventy priests 
from each primary sampling unit), 5,155 of 
whom returned usable questionnaires, yielding 
a response rate of 71 per cent. This paper 
deals only with data on the 3,045 diocesan 
priests, omitting those from religious com- 
munities because combining the two catego- 
ries would confound the problems of 
contextual analysis. The source of data for 
variables describing individuals is a forty-six 
page, self-administered questionnaire (NORC, 
1972:371-430). The data for the other foci of 
analysis come from other instruments of the 
NORC survey -and from secondary published 
SOUICES, 

Most of the scales are in interval or ordinal 
form, the latter usually comprising five 
categories; we use a few dichotomous dummy 
variables but only as independent variables.’ 
The number of cases for analysis is large 
enough that questions of statistical signifi- 
cance are unimportant. Since our purpose is 
to test and refine the complicated model 
summarized in Figure 1, we established the 
rule-of-thumb criterion of r> .20 for 
examining the interrelationships of the many 
variables. When strong theoretical interest 
dictated, other variables with weaker but 
statistically significant correlations were also 
included in preliminary tests of the models. 
Similarly, the large number of cases yields 


7The use of ordinal variables as independent 
variables in path analysis has been questioned but 
now appears justified (cf. Boyle, 1970). 
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Statistically significant beta values so small 
that, given our theoretical concerns, we could 
ascribe little substantive meaning to them. 
Therefore, we chose another arbitrary criteri- 
on of beta .10 for retaining paths in our 
models (cf. Sewell et al., 1970). The path 
mode] discussed, then, will represent an 
over-identified linear recursive system in 
which the regression equations have been 
recomputed after eliminating those terms in 
which the beta weights were < .09.° 


AN EMPIRICAL MODEL 


To be sure, each segment of the general 
model covers a broad range of social 
conditions. But only a relatively small subset 
is expected to operate in the commitment 
processes for any specific role. The NORC 
questionnaire was designed to tap a variety of 
characteristics that could influence different 
phases of commitment to the ministry. 
Systematic examination of the interrelations 
among the variables yielded a causal model 
based on nine key attributes: age, family 
tension, inner-directedness, religious experi- 
ence, “modern”? values, work satisfaction, 
loneliness, desire to marry, and decision to 
continue in the ministry. Thus of several 
possible subsets, this system best describes 
and explains the sequence that leads to 
continuance in, the priestly role. All measures 
except inner-directedness (Shostrom, 1966) 
and work satisfaction (Smith, et al., 1969) are 
based on original items from the questionnaire 
reproduced in the NORC (1972) report. (The 
Appendix contains the mean, standard devia- 
tion, and case base of these and the other 
variables.) Brief definitions of all but the age 
variable follow. 

Family tension: Recollection of mostly 
tense and strained rather than close and 
intimate relationships between one’s parents 
and between oneself and each parent; a 
continuous scale with a range of 1.0-5.0. 

Inner-directedness: Guidance by an inner 
core of principles and character traits, rather 


*While the theoretical model represented in 
Figure 1 is that of a fully-identified recursive system, 
the empirical model that results from applying this 
criterion will be an over-identified recursive system. 
The procedure used to estimate the path coefficients 
in the over-identified system follows the one 
recently demonstrated by Goldberger (1970). 


th 
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than by external influences; an integer scale 
with a range of 1-127. i 

Religious experience: High frequency of 
having felt close to God or Christ in the past 
two or three years; an integer scale with a 
range of 3-12. 

Modern values: Agreement with few 
“traditional”? and many “modern” beliefs and 
values regarding twenty-one aspects of God, 
Jesus, and the church; a continuous scale with 
a range of 1.0-5.0. 

Work satisfaction: Of seventeen short- 
phrase descriptions, agreement with few 
unpleasant and many pleasant sounding 
phrases; an integer scale with a range of 1-52. 

Loneliness: High personal importance as- 
cribed to the problem of loneliness of priestly 
life on a day-to-day basis; an integer scale with 
a range of 1-4. 

Desire to marry: High certainty of wanting 
to marry if celibacy for priests became 
optional; an integer scale’ with a range of 1-5. 

Decision to continue: High certainty 
regarding one’s decision to stay in the public 
ministry; an integer scale with a range of 1-5. 

The decision to continue or not in the 
public ministry, the final segment of the 
model, is the outcome of the direct and 
indirect effects of all the variables in the order 
just presented. Thus age, as a basic back- 
ground demographic characteristic, and family 
tension, as an aspect of primary socialization, 
comprise segment one of the model in Figure 
] and precede all other events in the role 
commitment process. Segment two, person- 
ality traits, is measured here in terms of 
inner-other directedness, which we assume to 
be, in part, the result of such background 
demographic and primary socialization vari- 
ables as age and family tension. The impact of 
one’s background and socialization on person- 


ality traits has been a near-truism since Freud. 


and is the basic assumption of the classic 
empirical works in social psychology (for an 
excellent summary of these causal assump- 
tions, cf. Sears, 1951:473-7; for a direct 
application to role commitment, cf. Katz and 
Kahn, 1966:346). 

The theory draws attention, next, to 
important adult socialization experiences. The 
relevant literature, while scant, uniformly 
postulates that adult educational, occupa- 
tional, political, or religious experiences 


influence an individual’s social actions (Sears, 


1951; Brim, 1968). Since the data are on 


N 
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religious professionals, it is not surprising that 
segment three is reflected by a religious ` 
experience index (cf. especially Brim, 
1968:191). Religious experience, we assume, 
is shaped by family background and personal- 
ity traits and comes between them and 
personal values.? The personal values most 
immediately affecting commitment to the role 
of religious functionary would be traditional 
or modern attitudes and beliefs about religion 
which, as segment four, result.from early 
socialization, personality, and experience of 
God. These values in turn influence the 
balancing of the role’s costs and rewards. 
Segment five, therefore, is measured by the 
rewards reflected in satisfaction with the work 
of the ministry and the costs inherent in 
Joneliness. Segment six, the option to marry, 
is a valuable alternative foregone which must 
enter into the final assessment of the net, 
profit connected with the role. 

March and Simon (1958) argue convincing- 
ly that the individual explores alternatives 
after dissatisfaction is registered. Hence, our 
system assumes that the desire to marry 
comes between a preliminary balancing of the 
rewards of work and the costs of loneliness, 
and the final decision to continue. For similar 
reasons we assume that satisfaction with one’s 
work precedes the perception of loneliness as 
a problem. Loneliness accompanies: many ' 
roles. It becomes a costly problem as a result 
of underlying dissatisfaction with more 
immediate conditions of the role.1° 


Individual Analysis 
Table 1 presents the zero-order correlations 


between the variables at the individual level. 


"° Additional evidence for our positioning of 
religious experience in the causal chain is provided 
by analysts of sacred phenomena. Encountering the 
sacred is always described as an intense primordial 
experience in every way prior to verbal statements of 
joy or terror which would form the basis of an 
actor’s value system or motivate his later behavior 
(Otto, 1923; Eliade, 1959). l 

1°We recognize that the priority governing the 
position of work satisfaction as a reward and 
loneliness as a cost is based on somewhat weak yet 
plausible assumptions (cf. March and Simon, 1958). 
An index that reflects in a single score the net 
balance of rewards over costs would eliminate the 
immediate problem, but it would hide the two 
variables’ individual direct and indirect effects. We 
retained both because the impact of each condition 
on the subsequent variables was of great theoretical 
interest. 
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Table 1. Correlation Matrix of Selected Characteristics of American 
Diocesan Priests 
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"Modern" values |-.64 


Work satis- 
faction 


Loneliness 
Desire to marry |-.48 
Decision to 


continue 


&Pearson r; the number of cases is given in Table A.1. 


The positive relationships reveal that those Table 2. Explanation of Variance on 

most likely to stay in the public ministry are the Decision to Continue in 
A ee the Ministry 

older priests, those who have had religious 


experiences, and those with high work Variable R??? R? Change 
satisfaction. The negative coefficients show 
that those most inclined toward leaving come Age 20 20 
from tense families, have high inner-directed- 
ness scores, subscribe to modern values, Family tension 22 02 
perceive loneliness as a problem, and desire tO Jnner-directedness 24 03 
marry. But how do these correlates, as a 
theoretical system, explain and predict com- Religious experience = = .27 02 
mitment to the priesthood? "Modern" values 231 .04 
Table 2, an overview, shows that our model 

explains half the variance in the scores on the "ork satisfaction s30 us 
five-point scale which measures decisions tO Loneliness 40 05 
remain in or leave the ministry. By ignoring ; 

Desire to marry 50 10 


for a moment the minimum criterion for 

including paths in our model and computing x 
* * e . bg 2 

the equations without omitting any terms,we The multiple R“ corresponding to each 


R : f variable is derived from the regres- 
can estimate what proportion of the explained sjon equation estimating the effects 


variance each antecedent variable contributes.. on the decision to continue.of that 
The table reveals that youth accounts for 20 variable and all others antecedent to 


; i : it--those above it in the table--but 
per cent of the variance, with family tension ot intervening between it and the 


adding 2 per cent, inner-directedness 3 per dependent variable--those below it in 
cent, religious experience 2 per cent, and tho table. The value reported for 

d alues 4 per cent; work satisfaction 28° 15 TuS eet a Any ADPATeNt 
MOCETN: Vau Per cant; errors in subtraction are due to 
and loneliness explain 5 per cent each, and the rounding. 
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desire to marry explains the final 10 per cent. 
Examining the path diagram in Figure 2 in the 
light of our model will reveal precisely how 
the variables’ interrelationships explain the 
commitment process, 

Segment 1. First, the exogenous variables, 
age and family tension, were not the only 
demographic and primary socialization condi- 
tions whose influence we explored. We also 
tested the impact of place of birth, parents’ 
socioeconomic status and ethnicity, birth 
order, family size, effect of missing or 
divorced parents, parents’ religion and reli- 
giosity, and effects of parents’ alcoholism. 
None showed a correlation above .20 with any 
variables that follow in the model. 

Segment 2. Of all the background and 
socialization variables, only age has a notice- 
able zero-order correlation with inner-directed 
personality traits (--.37). Controlling for 
family tension does not diminish the impact 
of age. Youth, then, explains 14 per cent of 
the variance. Except for the fact that the 
older priests tend to be less inner-directed 
than the younger, this dimension of person- 
ality is largely idiosyncratic, that is, relatively 
independent of demographic, . socioeconomic, 


Inner- 
Direacted~ 
neas 


2 4 
Tension Experience 
-98 





and socialization variables, insofar as these are 
represented by our measures. 

Segment 3. The gross negative impact of 
early family tension (—.20) on secondary 
socialization events reflected in the frequency 
of a priest’s religious experiences in the past 
two or three years remains unaffected by 
other variables. The effects of age, p4; = .07 
(subscripts are shown in Figure 2), and of 
inner-directedness, p43 = .01, are minimal by 
our criterion, so the paths have been 
eliminated from the model, Those who come 
from tense families are somewhat less likely to 
have felt personal contact with God. The 
model explains a mere 4 per cent of the 
variance. Again we should emphasize that no 
other prior variable correlates at an important 
level with the index. Family tension, alone, 
has a small explanatory power. However, this 
relationship is not uninteresting, given the 
“soft” nature of the retrospective question 
about family tension and the inability of any 
other variable to explain what causes such 
quasi-mystical experiences. 

Segment 4. With three of the antecedent 
variables we can explain 51 per cent of the 
variance in the respondents’ personal values 
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NOTE: All pathe below .10 have been omitted from this figure. 


Fig.2.~~Path diagram relating decision to continue in tha ministry to prior variables. 
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concerning God and the church. The principal 
explanatory variable is age. The direct path 
between the two variables is —.51; and the 
indirect path from age through inner-direct- 
edness (ps;Ps3) is —.11. Thus, younger 
priests are likely to have more modern values 
principally because they are younger, but also 
because they are more inner-directed. But the 
` path coefficient of .30 from inner-directed- 
ness to modern values indicates that an 
inner-directed personality orientation alone — 
regardless of age, family tension, or religious 
experiences — disposes a priest to take a less 
traditional stance in his attitudes and values 
regarding the church and religion. In addition, 
the recollection of a tense family situation has 
a small positive impact (.13) on agreement 
with modern statements of beliefs and values. 
Hence, while family tension tends to decrease 
religious experience among priests, it tends to 
increase their inclination to endorse more 
open and flexible values. Besides testing how 
religious experiences come between person- 
ality traits and personal values, we examined 
the potential effects of several other secon- 
dary socialization experiences assumed to be 
associated with commitment. Neither dating 
habits, amount of Catholic education, age at 
entry into the seminary, educational attain- 
ment, ecumenical contacts, nor such job-re- 
lated experiences as being a pastor or assistant 
had important non-spurious relationships with 
other segments of the commitment process 
(for details cf. NORC, 1972). 

Segment Sa. Our model can explain only 5 
per cent of the variance in the amount of 
- rewards flowing from work satisfaction. 
Interestingly enough, religious experience has 
the strongest direct influence on whether a 
priest likes his work. The recollection of 
religious experience (.17) and being inner- 
directed (.13), independently of one another 
and of age and family tension, both increase 
the level of work satisfaction; while holding 
modern values slightly lowers work satisfac- 
tion (—.14). Thus, the priest who is most 
satisfied with his work is likely to be 
“self-actualizing,” have had quasi-mystical 
experiences, and adhere to traditional beliefs 
‘and values about God and the church. He is 
no more or less likely to be young or old since 
‘there is no direct path from that variable, and 
the indirect effects of age through inner- 
directedness and modern values cancel one 
another out (p31 pest Ps1 Pos = -02). Reports 
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ccnsistently show that age is strongly related 
to work role commitment (Parnes, 1954; 
Price, 1973); but its impact, as Figure 2 
demonstrates, is mediated by factors other 
than work satisfaction. . 

Segment 5b. Costs associated with the 
problem aspects of loneliness are increased by 
a direct effect (.22) from modern values. So 
even though the impact cf personal values on 
assessing the rewards connected with the role 
is relatively slight, it is important for weighing 
the costs. On the other hand, satisfaction with 
one’s work, in itself, greatly reduces loneliness 
(—.25), thus dampening the pressure to move 
by restoring a more favorable rewards-cost 
balance. Again age is the most important 
predictor, as it is for inner-directedness and 
modern values. Even after controlling for five 
other variables, age has a direct negative effect 
on the problem of loneliness (—.18), Age also 
has an indirect negative influence through 
modern values of —.11. The small direct path 
from religious experience of —.12 indicates 
that a relatively greater frequency of experi- 
encing contacts with God reduces the 
nor--gratifying aspects of loneliness. 

This combination of influences — from age, 
religious experience, modern values, and work 
satisfaction — can account for one-fourth the 
variance in the degree to which a priest 
reports loneliness as a personal problem. Thus, 
younger priests are much more likely to feel 
the costs of loneliness than older priests, 
because of their youth and their more modern 
values. Priests in the same age category who 
are alike in their family experience, person- 
ality orientation, and religious experience, are 
more likely to admit that loneliness is a 
problem if they endorse modern values than 
are priests who hold traditional values. Apart 
from any of these factors, those having fewer 
religious experiences and those less satisfied 
with their work are more apt to find 
loneliness a problem. 

Of the many problems we examined that 
migkt bear on continuing in the ministry (cf. 
NOEC, 1972:199-231), distress over “the way 
authority is exercised in the church” deserves 
special comment. A long tradition in human 
relations research treats the problem of how 
decision making processes and supervisory 
practices relate to role performance (ef. 
especially Vroom, 1964:211-29). After re- 
viewing the evidence, March and Simon 
conc.ude that “so long as an individual desires 
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independence in decision making, the more 
authoritarian the supervisory practices,. . . the 
greater the pressure to withdraw” (1958:95). 
Since the priest is a religious professional, we 
assumed that he would perceive severe 
constraints on his personal autonomy and 
responsibility as highly non-gratifying. Some 
of our other data strongly confirmed our 
assumptions (cf. NORC = 1972:133-54, 
199-214). Therefore, in several preliminary 
tests of the model we included an index 
scoring the degree to which authority 
relations were considered a personal problem. 

We discovered that the problem of how 
authority is used and the problem of 
loneliness overlap. The path coefficients with 
desire to marry, with all prior variables and 
the influence of these two problems on each 
other held constant, are .30 for loneliness and 
11 for problems with authority. In other 
words, loneliness has a considerable impact 
independent of problems with authority, and 
stress over authority has a slight influence 
independent of loneliness. But since the 
loneliness problem is much more likely than 
the authority problem to predict strongly the 
desire to marry, which in turn strongly 
predicts plans to leave the ministry, we 
dropped the authority index in favor of the 
loneliness variable for the final version of the 
model.!! 





11 When we use the loneliness measure by itself 
for segment seven, p,, = .32; when we substitute the 
authority index, the coefficient is much smailer, 
Ps, = .18. (The slight discrepancy between the 
coefficient for Pa, from loneliness reported here and 
the one in Figure 2 (.32 vs. .35) is due to the fact 
that all the paths in the figure have been recomputed 
after deleting those < .09; whereas in the 
computations for this footnote they have not.) 

The final report of the NORC (1972) study of 
American priests contains a more complete analysis 
of the effects of authority and celibacy on the social 
situation of clergymen, but an important distinction 
should be noted here, Both active priests and those 
who had already resigned report that, in their 
opinion, the first or second most important reason 
why priests leave the ministry is the desire to marry. 
Our causal analysis strongly supports the priests’ 
own impressions. However, when asked to identify 
those situations that are “a great problem to me 


personally,” the largest proportion of priests in every 


age category chose “‘the way authority is exercised in 
the Church”; while celibacy ranked. fifth in a list of 
fifteen potential problems. Thus, several aspects of a 
priest’s religious duties and personal life are at the 
root of the frustration and anguish being expressed 


Segment 6. The final assessment of the 
rewards-costs balance implies that an actor has 
considered the costs of foregoing alternative 
roles. For the priest, two roles that must be 
foregone are husband and parent, a cost which 
until recently the vast majority were willing to 
bear. In 1970, however, most priests in the 
United States thought that celibacy should be 
optional; and approximately three-tenths of 
diocesan priests age forty-five and younger 
said they would “certainly or probably marry 
if celibacy for priests became optional” 
(NORC, 1972). Figure 2 summarizes the 
major reasons why a priest would want to 
marry if the restriction were removed. 

The most salient influences on the 
perceived costs of foregoing marriage are 
indicated by a direct path of .35 ‘from 
loneliness, and one of —.22 from age coupled 
with an indirect path from age through 
loneliness of —.06. Less crucial direct effects 
stem from inner-directedness (controlling for 
two antecedent and four intervening condi- . 
tions, the coefficient is still .16) and from 
modern values (net of all other variables, the 
coefficient is .13). Modern values and the level 
of work satisfaction also have an indirect 
bearing, mediated by the problem of loneli- 
ness, on the possible choice of marriage over 
celibacy (P15P87 = .08 and P76Ps 7 = —.09). 

Experiencing loneliness as a personal 
problem is the most powerful single predictor 
of whether a priest would choose to marry. 
Young priests, not surprisingly, value marriage 
as a personal option much more highly than 
their older confreres. Older priests probably 
display less enthusiasm about getting married 
partly because of their age and because, as the 
indirect path shows, loneliness is not a great 
problem to them. Apart from age and 
loneliness, and all other antecedent condi- 
tions, inner-directed priests are more inclined 
to want to marry than those who score lower 
on this measure. Priests who hold modern 
values and who because they hold them are 
more apt to experience loneliness as a 
problem, are more readily disposed to 
marriage than those endorsing more tradi- 
tional values. On the other hand, those 
satisfied with their work are less inclined to 


by many still ‘active in the ministry. But for those 


contemplating resignation, the personal desire to 
marry, even more than the other sources of 
frustration, clinches the decision (Schoenherr, 1972). 
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feel stress over loneliness and therefore less 
likely to desire marriage than their colleagues 
with lower job satisfaction. Our model 
explains two-fifths of the variance in the 
desire to marry. Age accounts for 23 per cent; 
loneliness, net of all prior variables, accounts 
for 8 per cent, and inner-directedness adds 
over 3 per cent more. Modern values and work 
satisfaction each contribute an additional 2 
per cent and religious experience the remain- 
der. 

Segment 7. Continuance in the public 
ministry, our behavioral criterion for deter- 
mining commitment to the role, is influenced 
most directly by four conditions of the 
commitment process. Those variables that 
have beta weights large enough to meet our 
minimum are desire to marry (—.43), 
loneliness (~—.12), work satisfaction (.14), and 
modern values (—.24). Two of these also 
indirectly influence the decision to continue, 
through the desire to marry: from modern 
values this influence is indicated by pgs pos = 
—.06 and from loneliness by pg 7P9g8 = —.15. 
(The indirect effects of loneliness are greater 
than the direct effects due to the strong 
positive influence of loneliness on the desire 
to marry (.35) and the even stronger impact 
of the desire to marry on the decision to 
continue (—.43)). Age and inner-directedness 
likewise indirectly influence the decision to 
continue through the desire to marry: Pg ı Pog 
= .09 and pg3pogs = —07. And further a 
priest's age and inner-directedness have 
indirect effects on his decision to continue, 
through adherence to modern values: ps, pos 
= 12 and Psa3Po5 7 —.07. These total indirect 


effects are surprising given the causal distance ` 


between the variables. 

As the diagram makes clear, much of the 
impact of prior variables is channeled through 
the desire to marry to the dependent variable. 
The overall cost of rejecting marriage as an 
alternative role, represented by a zero-order 
correlation of —.64, is great; but even net of 
seven prior conditions, its direct effect is still 
remarkably large: —.43. Apparently, the cost 
of an opportunity foregone is a priests 
principal consideration in judging whether to 
remain. It is the principal consideration, but 
not the only one, as the findings demonstrate. 
Thus, if he sees marriage as’ a valuable 
alternative, and his loneliness outweighs his 
work satisfaction assessed in terms of a 
modern set of values, and if the move is made 
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easier by youth and inner-directedness, the 
clergyman will probably leave his priestly role. 


Contextual Analysis 


According to our theory, the social and 
psychological processes described above occur 
in wider social systems: the priest’s peer 
grcup, his diocese, and his region. We will 
describe exactly what we mean by “contex- 
tuel” analysis since the term has been applied 
to various methodological strategies (Hauser, 
1970). For our study of the effects of social 
context, the individual priest remains the unit 
of analysis and multiple regression the 
stazistical method used. We assume that each 
set of context variables, in the sequence 
outlined in Figure 1, may directly or 
indirectly affect any other variable. Our 
procedure classifies each priest by his personal 
attributes (segment one to seven in the 
model), and by the characteristics of his 
reg-on (segment A), peer group, and local 
diocese (segment B). The maximum number 


‘of values for the variables describing the wider 


systems, therefore, cannot exceed eighty-five; 
while, the number of individual priests to 
whom the context variables are ascribed is 
3,045. 

Note that in this paper we do not examine 
interactions among the variables. The quality 
of the data would allow us to pursue 
suggestive interaction hypotheses, some of 
which are discussed below, by means of 
analysis of covariance. But space restrictions 
limit this investigation to the main linear 
additive relationships of an already compli- 
cated model. 

Segment A. The perceived possibility of 
moving from a less to a more rewarding role 
might depend on the economic base of the 
region, or on the availability of visible jobs for 
which a priest is qualified (March and Simon, 
1953:100). If we know the median income 
and education, and per cent manufacturing 
and white collar workers in a diocese, we can 
measure the number of “extraorganizational 
alternatives” available to the priest. The 
proportion of blacks and persons of foreign 
stock reflects the degree of ethnic heteroge- 
neitw ina diocese; heterogeneity affects the 
degrze of specialization of organizational 
structures (Blau and Schoenherr, 1971:211-13) 
and, thus, the diversity of intraorganizational 
jobs available. These population characteris- 
tics would have a bearing on the inducement- 
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contribution balance theory that states: “The 
greater the perceived possibility of intraorga- 
nizational transfer,...the less the perceived 
desirability of leaving -the organization” 
(March and Simon, 1958:99). This hypothesis 
brings us to the next social system, the 
organization. 

Segment B. Variables describing the orga- 
nization such as system size (number of 
priests), scope of responsibilities (number of 
Catholics in the jurisdiction), type of 
responsibilities (per cent small-town and rural 
parishes), and organizational complexity 
(total number of parishes, educational institu- 
tions, and hospitals staffed by diocesan 
personnel) allow us to test some findings of 
other organization research. Well-established 
evidence suggests that the larger the diocese, 
the more diversified its job opportunities and 
the more differentiated its structure (Blau and 
Schoenherr, 1971; Hickson et al., 1969) and, 
therefore, “the greater the possibility of 
intraorganizational transfer’ and the stronger 
the commitment to organization roles. Stinch- 
combe’s (1965) discussion of the impact of an 
organization’s age on its structural characteris- 
tics and members’ activities prompted us to 
include “age of diocese” among our organiza- 
tional level variables (cf. Pugh et al., 1969). 
Fichter (1968) and Hall and Schneider (1973) 
discovered in their studies of Catholic clergy 
that the relationship between pastor and 
assistant pastor often exacerbates problems 
involving diocesan priests (cf. Mayntz, 
1970:375). Hence, we propose that the larger 
the proportion of curates to pastors and the 
longer the period of assistantship before being 
appointed pastor, the lower the work 
satisfaction for both pastors and assistant 
pastors. Contextual analysis makes it possible 
to investigate further the impact on commit- 
ment of different patterns of authority 
relations, Thus we assume that the more 
decentralized the control in a diocese (scored 
by the standardized regression coefficient 
computed from control graph data; . see 
Tannenbaum, 1968), the less costly the 
problems with authority and the stronger the 
priest’s commitment’ to continue in the 
ministry. 

The shared attributes of his fellow priests 
are the other sources of possible context 
influence on the individual’s role commitment 
contained in segment B. Broadly speaking, the 


average age, average level of adherence to 
modern values, overall degree of work 
satisfaction, or pervasiveness of loneliness 


‘among priests in a diocese might have an- 


added effect on an individual’s desire to marry 
or decision to stay, separate from his personal 
views and attributes. Aggregating these vari- — 
ables by diocese and assigning the mean scores - 
to each priest in that jurisdiction provided the 
group variables for testing colleague effects. 

Table 3 presents the zero-order correlations. 
between the variables used in the individual 
analysis and those used for the three social — 
context levels. No coefficient in the top and 
middle sections of the table is > .20 or for 
that matter > .10. Neither the diocese’s region 
nor its organization have any impact on the 
priest’s personal attributes or decision to 
remain. As for the decision to remain, that is 
made without regard to the jobs available in 
the vicinity. Furthermore, the number and 
variety of possible transfers in an organization 
has no bearing on a priest’s decision to 
continue since differences in a diocese’s 
population heterogeneity, its scope or type of 
responsibilities, ‘its size, or its degree of 
Organizational complexity are not related to 
future plans in the ministry. Contrary to 
earlier investigators, a priest is as likely to 
leave from a diocese with a low ratio of 
pastors to assistants as he is from one with a 
relatively high proportion of assistants. The 
average number of years a priest spends as a 
curate does not affect his decision to 
continue; nor does the variation across 
dioceses in the amount of decentralized 
control. : 

The bottom section of Table 3 reveals that 
only four of the eighty-one coefficients are > 
.20, and these reflect the relationship between 
the aggregate and the individual scores for the 
diocese. Do these relationships indicate that 
the group climate affects the individual’s 
decision separately? For example, what is the 
additive impact of one’s colleagues’ cumula- 
tive commitments as the value of that variable 
changes from diocese to diocese? Note that 
we are not asking whether priests:in various 
dioceses act differently with regard to 
commitment depending on their colleagues’ 
decisions to continue, since such a hypothesis 
would require tests for interactions which we 
must postpone.!? 


12We would like to, thank the anonymous 
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Table 3. 
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Simple Correlations between Selected Contextual and Individual 


Attributes of American Diocesan Priests 


— D > mw e orn ~ oy —— —=—— „x m + ao m ame 


Contextual Variable 


Regional environment: 
Bor cent Black -. 
Per cent foreign 
Per cent white 

collar 
Per cent manufac- 
turin 
Median PTN 
Median education 
Northeast - 
North Central -~ 
West 
South - 


Organizational 
context: 
Age of diocese 02 
Scope of responsi- 

bilities 
Type of responsi- 
bilities 04 
Size 
Per cent assistant 
pastors -,Q9 
Avg. years of 
assistantship .0 
Complexity b 
Centralization 


Group climate: 
Avg. age 


Avg. family tension .01 


+ 
J 


s t 
s * s 


(ron B ao BE suno BE nano © D oO 
a ee ES a 


w 


Avg, inner- 
irectedness .07 
Avg. religious 
expérience -05 
Avg. "modern" | 
values r.09 
Avg. work satis- | 
faction 01 
' Avg. loneliness .07 
‘Avg. desire to 
marry 10 
Avg. decision to 
continue 12 


4Pearson r; the number of 





<<. m a ue a —_ = ~ = rrr Ae mm ft enr + rittet 


Individual Variable 


-.02 


-.03 
-.04 


cases for the individual level variables is given in 


Table A.1; the number of observations for the contextual level variables is 


given in Table A.2. 


bCoefficients are based on unweighted scores, 


To answer the question, we recomputed 
the regression equations used in our model 
and included as further controls — in the 
appropriate order — the four group climate 


reviewer for drawing our attention to this eroun 


methodological distinction. 


variables that were related at or above .20. 
Table 4 summarizes the results. The figures in 
column one are the zero-order correlations 
with the decision to continue. The other 
statistics represent the net effects on the 
decision to stay when the group and 
individual level variables are added to the 


y 
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Table 4. . Simple Correlations and Total Independent Effects of Antecedent 
Contextual and Individual Variables on Decision to Continue .in the - 


Ministry? 


nny — ta Hen — 





Variable 


Age 
Family tension 


Inner- 
directedness 


Average age 


Average inner- 
directedness 


Average "modern' 
values 


Average decisio 
to stay 


Religious expe- 
rience 


"Modern" values 


Work satis- 
faction 


Loneliness 


Desire to marry 


- 64 a: 
a Ooo aaj a on | ee Ea ais : ig 


Independent Effects of Added Variable 
(Standardized Net Regression Weights) 


+ 


ma em — wae — parte — r mm O ae O n n a mm O en r ie 





Average 


Work 
gious/’Modern' ` 
Expe - Values EE 





®The number of cases for the individual level variables is given in Table A.1; 
the number of observations for the group level variables is given in Table A.2. 


equations. The final column, therefore, 
contains the values of the direct paths leading 
from each antecedent to the final dependent 
variable. The first entry in each row is an 
estimate of the non-spurious effects of that 
variable on the decision to continue.!? 

Three aggregated variables contribute al- 
most nothing to the model’s explanatory 
power: the direct paths to the dependent 
variable from average age, average inner-direct- 
edness, and average modern values are all < 


.04. But the average decision to continue has a 


! * See Spaeth (1970) for a full discussion of these 
procedures for providing a summary description of a 
fully-identified path model. 


direct impact of .13 which is large enough to 
meet our minimum criterion of substantive 
importance. This finding represents a genuine 
context effect. The cumulative impact of 
many priests in the diocese planning to resign, 
independently increases the likelihood that an 
individual will resign who is already .so 
inclined for personal reasons. Conversely, a 
priest who is not content with his rewards- 
cost balance and who is relatively young, 
inner-directed, and modern in his values will 
be more inclined to continue if he works ina 
relatively stable diocese. 

We can conclude from the analysis that 
aside from important but rare exceptions, 
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‘higher level social influences are‘too remote 
and too dispersed to affect strongly a priest’s 
personal decision to continue. However, it 
could be that several of the context measures 


‘ are inappropriate or imprecise. Likewise, 


although multiple regression analysis is con- 
sidered effective for tracing the additive 
influence of context variables, the results 
from such analyses have been disappointing 


~ -(cf, Blalock, 1969). 


- 


In some respects, then, our analytic 
approach yields only a*partial answer to the 


_ problems of context effects. Further analysis 


with other measures and techniques may 
improve the results. Nevertheless, we have 
presented the findings from several prelimin- 
ary analyses to demonstrate that such 
influences may not always be safely ignored. 


A satisfactory explanation of why priests 


remain committed to the public ministry can 


_ be gotten from their personal action sequence. 


But knowing possible structural influences is 
critical and allows us’ to construct a more 
complete sociological theory of role commit- 


~. ment processes. 


’ DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 
The traditional explanation described by 


. Fichter (1961) that defections from the 


priesthood result from a spiritual deficiency is 
not supported by our findings. The evidence 
for the psychological deficiency hypothesis 
runs counter to Gill’s impressions (Medical 
Insight, 1969) and confirms Cryns’ (1970) 


‘conclusions. We examined the effects of 


“colleague support” to evaluate the argument 


‘that resignations are caused by a deficient 


relational support system (Schallert and 
Kelley, 1970). We explained most of the 
variation in colleague support by the influence 
of age,.and hence dropped the measure from 
the analysis (cf. NORC, 1972:155-69). 

_ We found that a multivariable causal 
system explained half the variance in the 


_ décisions of the priests. In terms of a general 


model of role commitment processes, we 
learned that the desire to marry is the single 
most crucial factor in judging whether the 


~rewards-cost balance tips in favor of staying or 


leaving. The commitment model was very 
effective for explaining our data. It could be 
used for a variety of roles. 

In light of these findings, why has the 


restriction on marriage suddenly become so 
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salient. in the commitment decision of 
Catholic priests? Kanter (1968) recognized 
that successful utopian communities used 
various forms of sacrifice, celibacy among 
them, to promote continuance. As cognitive 
consistency theories suggest, members must , 
bslieve strongly in the value of their sacrifices 
to justify the cost. If, however, the group 
begins to believe that the sacrifice is not 
rewarding, dissonance occurs and a strain to 
restore consonance is created. The direct and 
indirect effects of modern values on the 
dependent variable are striking in this regard. 
Other data in the NORC survey show that 
belief in the personal value of celibacy is 
definitely on the wane among Catholic 
clergymen (NORC, 1972:234-8). Such priests 
perceive the restriction on marriage as so 
costly that they leave the ministry to restore 
consonance. 

The impact of values and beliefs on 
ccmmitment to the priesthood — especially 
those regarding sexualitv'* — suggests that we 
need to study further the cultural system of 
ths organization and the wider society. 
Recent historical studies of patterns of 
sexuality in western societies and specifically 
of those fostered in the Catholic church 
document a marked change in sexual values of 
societal cultural systems (Richardson, 1969); 
but much less of a change in ecclesiastical 
culture is noticeable — at least among 
members of the church’s administrative 
subsystem (Laeuchli, 1972; cf. also NORC, 
1972). 

The intimate connection between celibacy 
and the problem of authority, so apparent in 
the NORC data, was noted above and has 
received preliminary analysis elsewhere (Scho- 
enherr, 1972), The evidence presented in this 
paper should make clear that celibacy is more 
important for commitment than the authority 
issue. But the data indicate that changing the 
law of mandatory celibacy is becoming an 


14When we substitute a more direct measure of 
the perceived beliefs and values regarding sexuality 
and marriage for the modern values index used in the 
model, the direct path from the new variable to the 
desire to marry (p,, using the subscripts from 
Figure 2) is .60; the direct path to the decision to 
continue (p, ,) is —.33. The corresponding values for 
the coefficients for modern values are considerably 
smaller indicating that it is precisely those beliefs 
and values dealing with sexuality that are most 
closely connected with the commitment process. 
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Table A.1. Basic Statistics for Variables Describing American Diocesan Priests . 
Standard Number of Cases . 
Variable neen Deviation, (weighted N)® 
Regional environment: Sos, 
Bor cent Black. 7.1 7.02 35,636 
Per cent foreign 23.9 12.47 35,636 
Per cent white collar 41.0 5.52 35,636 
Per cent manufacturing 28.2 10.57 35,636 . 
Median income 5,823.1 986.78 35,636 
Median education 10.6 0.85 35,636 
Census region (dummy variables) 
Northeast 39.7 .48.93 36,038 | 
North Central 37.7 48.47 36,038 
West 10.2 30.23 36,038 
South 12.4 32.98 36,038 
Organizational context: 
Age of diocese 100.1 45.19 34,878 
Scope of responsibilities 674 ,664.6 654,239.91 34,878 
Type of responsibilities 34.4 28.62 34,878 
Size 486.0 394.88 36,038 
Per cent assistant pastors 36.1 13.22 36,038. 
Average years of assistantship 16.4 8.22 34,878 
Complexity 561.2 400.06 ~ 36,038 
Centralization -0.3 0.06 3,0450 , 
Group climate: 
Average age 45.6 2.71 36,038 
Average family tension 2.0 0.14 36,038 
Average inner-directedness 80,2 6.82 36,038 
Average religious experience 9.7 0.37 36,038 
Average "modern" values 2.9 0.24 36,038 
Average work satisfaction 34.6 1.72 36,038 
Average loneliness 2.4 0.18 36,038 
Average desire to marry 2.4 0.23 36,038 
Average decision to continue 4.4 0.16 36,038 
Individual characteristics: 
ge 45.6 12.54 35,715 
Family tension 2.0 0.83 34,994 
Inner-directedness 80.6 12.00 6,214 
Religious experience 9.7 2.01 33,342 
"Modern" values 2.9 0.97 554-720 
Work satisfaction- 34.6 9.86 34,939 
Loneliness 2.4 1.02 35,606 
Desire to marry 2.4 1.25 35,333 
Decision to continue 4.4 0.83 354530 
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a Approximately twelve times the size of the actual number of observations, 


PStatistics are based on the unweighted N. 


_ authority crisis in the church greatly exacer- 


bated by the recent exodus of younger clergy. 
A study of whether high resignation rates will 
speed or slow down change in authority 
structures and the celibacy ruling (along the 
lines suggested in Hirschman’s [1970] analysis 
of the effects of exit, voice, and loyalty on 
organization decline) would further clarify 
interrelations between values, sexuality, 
authority, and commitment. 

Of Goode’s (1972) four fundamental 
resources of a group in eliciting member 


4 


commitment (wealth, force, prestige and 
love), variations in wealth seem relatively 
unimportant for continuing in the priesthood. 
Force, in the sense of legal constraints and 
authority relations, works subtly but perva- 


sively, but more for gaining organization 


- control than for insuring individual commit- 


ment. Prestige, in the form of self-esteem or 
being able to act according to one’s values and 
ideals, is very important in the continuance 
decision. And love, to a slight extent the love 
of God embodied in religious experience but 


- 
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Table A.2. 
American Diocesan Priests 
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Basic Statistics for Variables Describing Social Contexts of 


” 





, I Standard Number of Cases 
variaple Mear. Deviation (weighted N)2 
Regional environment: 
fer cent Black Tae 9.24 142 
Per cent foreign 18.4 11.41 142 
Per cent white collar 28.6 5.27? 142 
Per cent manufacturing 23.3 11.53 142 
‘Median income 5,251.5 967.20 142 
Median education 10.4 0.97 142 
Census region (dummy variables) 
Northeast 26,7 40.40 149 
North Central 34.5 47.6& 149 
West 15.8 36.59 149 
South 25:0 42.24 149 
Organizational context: 
hve of diocese 77.6 45.16 135 
Scope of responsibilities 316,308.8 410,753.93 135 
Type of responsibilities 45.6 30.15 135 
Size 247.0 247.27 149 
Per cent assistant pastors 29.6 13.87 149 
' Average years of assistantship 12.5 6.56 135 
Complexity 336.1 262.24 149 
Centralization -0.3 0.05 85b 
Group climate: 
Average age 45.8 3.50 149 
Average family tension 2.0 0.14 149 
Average inner-directedness . 79.3 11.34 149 
` Average religious experience ee A 0.42 149 
Average "modern" values 2.9 0.25 149 
Average work satisfaction 34.4 2.03 149 
Average loneliness 2.4 0.20 149 
Average desire to marry 2.4 0.28 149 
Average decision to continue 4.4 0.17 149 





4anproximately one and three-fourths times the size of the actual number of 


observations. 
b 


more the absence of marital love expressed in 
the desire to marry, is most crucial at this 
point in history for understanding commit- 
ment to the role of priest. 

In conclusion, we contend that the 
American Catholic church is a fairly homog- 
enous social system. The variations in 


‘population characteristics and economic con- 


ditions:in different parts of the country, the 
differences among dioceses in organization, 
and the group climates created by the shared 
values and attributes of the priests in various 
dioceses only slightly affect resignations 


among the clergy. To examine the effects of 


the wider .social and cultural system, we 
should study variations in resignation rates 
and their consequences, and differences in 
‘commitment processes cross-nationally. 


Statistics are based on the unweighted N, 
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Through a series of five experiments, we try to determine the conditions under which actors 
will engage in either equitable or inequitable exchange relations. The principal independent 
variables are (1) the value of the resources being exchanged and (2) the presence or absence of 
valuable alternatives to the exchange relation. Those relations in which resource value and 
supply sources are the same for both actors are defined as balanced, Should the value of the 
exchange resources be greater for one actor, or should one actor's alternative sources be more 
valuable, the relation is defined as imbalanced. Data from these experiments indicate that the 
relative value of the resources being exchanged and the relative value of the alternatives to the 
exchange relation determine the probability of exchange occurring and whether the xchange is 


equitable or inequitable, 


he equity and justice theories of Adams 

(1963, 1965), Homans (1961), and 

others predict that actors engaged in 
exchange relations will prefer equitable 
outcomes so much that they will seek a less 
profitable outcome rather than endure an 
inequitable but relatively more profitable one. 
Other writers, notably Alexander and 
Simpson (1964), Blau (1964a), and Lawler 
(1968) suggest that, under certain conditions, 
inequitable outcomes will not only be 
tolerated, but even preferred, Equity theory, 
while perhaps explaining the emergence and 
maintenance of equitable relations, has failed 
to account for the continued existence of 
inequitable social exchange (Blumstein and 
Weinstein, 1969; Burgess and Gregory, 1971; 
Schmitt and Marwell, 1972). 

The power and power-related theories of 
Blau (1964a), Emerson (1962, 1969), Kuhn 
(1963) and Thibaut and Kelley (1959) deal 
more adequately with the fact of inequity by 
focusing on two important variables: (1) the 
value of the resources being exchanged, and 
(2) the presence or absence of valuable 
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alternatives to the ae relation. 
Specifically, if someone finds he cannot do 
without the resource, i.e., its value to him is 
high, and/or if he finds he has no other source 
of the goods, he will engage in a 
disadvantageous exchange rather than not 
exchange at all. In other words, the situation 
might determine not only whether equity is 
preferred but the extent to which inequity is 
tolerated. These two factors have been 
neglected by equity theorists theoretically and 
empirically. The present study argues that 
these two variables help explain the 
emergence and maintenance of inequitable 
and equitable transactions. 


Equity Theory , j 7 


The core proposition of equity 
theory—that which makes it different from 
other balance theories? —states simply that if 
one’s input-outcome ratio differs greatly from 
another’s, one will experience inequity, or 
what Homans calls “distributive injustice.” 3 


*Alexander and Simpson (1964) note that 
equity theory—like Heider’s balance theory, New- 
comb’s congruity principle, and Festinger’s cogni 
tive dissonance theory—have in common the basic 
proposition that persons prefer a consistent and 
stable orientation towards their social and non- 
social environments, even though maintaining such 
an orientation can be costly. 

*Equal investments or inputs with unequal 
profit, or unequal investments with equal profit 
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Given this felt inequity, a person will be 
motivated to reduce it, i-e., to obtain a more 
equitable distribution. He can do so in several 
ways (Adams, 1965): He may alter his inputs 
or outcomes; cognitively distort them; leave 
the field; try to change the other’s behavior; 
cognitively distort the other’s inputs or 
outcomes; or change the object at issue. 

The propositions of equity theory have 
been studied in naturalistic and laboratory 
settings. Field studies by Blau (1955) and 
Homans (1953) contributed greatly to the 
early development of equity theory. Walster 
et al. (1973), investigated equity-inequity in 
the context of harmdoer-victim and 
compassionate relations. Most laboratory 
studies have simulated work settings insofar as 
they have investigated the relations between 
employers, i.e., the experimenter, and 
employees, the subjects. In such studies 
(Adams and Rosenbaum, 1962; Andrews, 
1967; Friedman and Goodman, 1967; Lawler 
and O’Gara, 1967), researchers have examined 
overpayment and underpayment, attending to 
variation caused by payment based on hourly 
compared to piece-rate wages. The general 
procedure for most earlier studies follows that 
designed by Adams and Rosenbaum (1962). 
Subjects are made to feel either overpaid or 
underpaid by being told they are either not 
qualified or are overqualified for the work at 
hand, compared to a real or hypothetical 
equitable pay group, which in the former case, 
serves as a control. The subjects’ qualitative or 
quantitative productivity levels constitute the 
dependent variable(s). 

Two extensive reviews of this research 
written by Lawler (1968) and Pritchard 
(1969) warrant some discussion. Lawler shows 
that “expectancy” theory and equity theory 
predictions are consistent with results from 
underpayment studies, but that equity theory 
is only partly successful in explaining data 
from his own experiments on overpayment in 


constitute unjust or inequitable transactions. Note 
that the two dimensions, equity and equality, 
may vary independently. That is, the outcomes of 
an exchange may be equal yet inequitable or 
unequal and equitable, given differing inputs by 
the parties involved; or, assuming that the 
participants make equal inputs, the outcomes may 
be either unequal and inequitable or equal and 
equitable. Equality refers to whether outcomes 
are the same for all, while equity-inequity refers 
` to. the relationship between one’s inputs and 
outcomes relative to someone else’s. 
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a piece rate situation. He found only a 
temporary increase in quality and no 
difference between the control and 
experimental groups at the end of several 
experimental sessions. Expectancy theory, 
consistent with a maximizing of rewards 
hypothesis, posits a linear relationship 
between amount of pay and valence of the 
task, i.e., satisfaction or attraction. Equity 
theory, on the other hand, proposes a 
curvilinear relationship between, pay and 
satisfaction, i.e., too much or too little pay is 
unsatisfactory. Whether pay is too much or 
too little is determined, of course, by the 
subject’s Inputs compared to others. Lawler 
concludes that expectancy theory adequately 
interprets the long-term effects of inequity in 
his experiment, i.e., the fact that productivity 
between control and experimental (over- 
reward) groups at the end of the sessions did . 
not differ (Lawler et al, 1968). He interprets 
the increases in quantity on the part of 
experimental subjects reported by Adams and 
Rosenbaum (1962), as short-term effects 
acccunted for by expectancy theory. 
Moreover, he contends that this effect would 
have disappeared had the studies been 
extended in time. Lawler, thus, incorporates 
equity theory into a more general expectancy. 
theory. In addition, he suggests that an - 
intervening variable, job insecurity, resulted 
from the independent variable manipulation, 
and that this, rather than the independent 
variable itself, accounts for the increased 
productivity found in the Adams experiments _ 
and in Lawler et al. (1968). In short, he 
hypothesizes that insecure subjects—those 
who know they have been overpaid—might 
produce more work to protect their jobs 
rather than to dispel the tension of inequity. 

The problem of alternative explanations is 
also present in studies of hourly overpayment 
which report results consistent with equity 
theory. Both Lawler and Pritchard come to 
the same conclusion, ie. feeling overpaid 
need not, by itself, lead to increased 
production but having one’s qualifications 
threetened does.* The point here is that the 


‘Another explanation of the same findings 
would be advocated by operant psychologists: 
The initial sessions of the experiment simply 
reflected behavior that was controlled by conse- 
quences prior to the experiment, the effects of 
which exert less control over time. 


š Subjects were told that their abilities were 


a 
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experimental treatment challenges one’s 


self-esteem; and thus, any observed increase in 
productivity may be a response to the 
experimenter’s low evaluation of the subjects’ 
abilities to do their job properly. Subjects 
may simply be trying to prove that they are 
not unqualified for the job. Data from 
experiments (Friedman and Goodman, 1967; 
Lawler, 1968) which either control for threat- 
ened self-esteem or produce overpayment 
without manipulating self-esteem at the same 
time, fail to show an increase in production. 
That is, no sign of an attempt to reduce inequity 
is found. Thus, it seems there is a sound basis 
for criticizing the studies of Adams and his 
colleagues. Particularly telling is the fact that 
the predicted reaction to being underpaid, the 
only condition for which there is sound 
evidence, is consistent with another more 
parsimonious theory: namely, that people tend 
to maximize outcomes. In equity theory, the 
overpaid condition would lead to a process of 
equity restoration at variance with profit 
making; yet relevant data show that over- 
payment has either (1) no effect, (2) a 
temporary effect only (piece-rate studies), or 
(3) is confounded by other factors (threatened 
self-esteem or job insecurity). 

In recent investigations inequity is 
examined as a dependent variable. Subjects 
are asked to distribute or redistribute 
monetary rewards to themselves and co- 
workers (Leventhal and Bergman, 1969). 
Various independent variables are then used 


_ to determine whether this distribution will be 


equitable or inequitable. Factors found to 
affect redistribution are (1) the subjects’ 
perception of their’s and others’ inputs 
(Leventhal and Michaels, 1969); (2) whether 
inequity was produced intentionally by one’s 
partner (Leventhal, Weiss, and Long, 1969); 
and (3) various personality and background 
characteristics (Blumstein and Weinstein, 
1969; Lane and Messe, 1971). Equity theory 
predictions, however, have only been partly 
supported. Hence, a coherent theoretical 
approach is needed to explain both equitable 
and inequitable social interaction. 


Power-Dependence Theory 


in contrast to equity theory, the behavioral 


not commensurate with the relatively high 
amount of pay they were receiving. 


principles of operant psychology and power- 
dependence theory suggest that structural 
features determine whether transactions will 
be equitable or inequitable. The idea is best 
developed by delineating the balance- 
imbalance dimension of Emerson’s (1969) 
power-dependence theory from equity- 
inequity. In an exchange situation where two 
people can provide services x and y, 
respectively, to each other (Emerson, 
1969:388), the term value refers to the 
strength of y as a reinforcer to a person and 
the strength of x as a reinforcer to the other. 
Reinforcer strength is determined by such 
factors as the magnitude and rate of 
reinforcement (Herrnstein, 1970). A second 
variable, alternative reward sources, refers to 
whether a person has sources apart from the 
other for obtaining y. Both variables, value 
and source, are related in the sense that the 
strength of a reinforcer also depends on its 
supply or the number of available sources. As 
Emerson (1969:394) has noted, “value varies 
inversely with alternatives over time.” If value 
and supply sources, which together constitute 
dependency in Emerson's framework, are the 
same for both subjects, the relation is defined 
as balanced. That is, balance prevails if x and 
y are valued equally and if opportunities for 
obtaining x and y are equal. Conversely, if the 
values of x and y are not equal and/or one’s” 
sources are greater in quality or quantity than 
the others’s, the relation is imbalanced. 

~ Note that imbalance is a structural char-, 
acteristic of the relation, referring to the fact 
that the actors’ relative reinforcement contin- 
gencies are asymmetrical. If they actually 
engage in transactions which benefit one more. 
than the other despite equal effort, and if this 
exchange persists, then the relation is inequi- 
table. Equity-inequity, then, refers to the 
behavioral component of the exchange rela- 
tion; while balance-imbalance refers to its 
structural features, i.e., the reinforcement 
contingencies of the relation. The experiments 
which follow were designed to explore the 
effects of resource value and the availability of 


‘If there is a motivational assumption in the 
power theories, it is one of hedonism, ie., that 
people tend to maximize outcomes within the 
limits of a given situation. This assumption is, of 
course, the “‘comerstone” (Gergen, 1969) of basic - 
social exchange theory. For empirically-based 
treatments of it, see Baum (1973) and Herrnstein 
(1970). 
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- equitable or inequitable exchange occurring. 


GENERAL METHODOLOGY 


Experimentation as a research method has 
been underused by sociologists. This fact, 
` according to Henschel (1971), partly explains 
‘the discipline’s relative lack of predictive 
power. Prediction presupposes control, and 
control is best acquired in constructed 
‘systems. The amount of control possible in 
the laboratory experiment makes it an ideal 
method for studying complex social inter- 
action primarily because those processes or 
variables of interest can be abstracted and 
controlled, and their effects measured. Yet, 
ironically, many sociologists continue to use 

the inherent complexity of social systems as a 
reason for not designing constructed systems. 
As Henschel points out, all natural systems are 
complex; and biologists, chemists, and physi- 
cists would not consider examining or study- 
ing their natural systems in total. 

Furthermore, a proper understanding of 
the purpose of experimentation certainly 
‘discredits the oft-cited criticism of laboratory 
work that the laboratory is not like the 

. natural setting, meaning that it is not as 

complex as the natural setting. As Zelditch 

(1968). has made clear, the goal of the 

' researcher should not be to recreate the 

natural setting but to isolate and examine 

variables which operate in natural and 
controlled situations. The setting, in other 
= wards, should be as abstract as the theory 
being tested. Application of an abstract, 

‘tested theory to a concrete natural setting is 
then appropriate; but it clearly constitutes a 
separate task. 

_ “The present study 4s‘ an attempt at 
experimentation in the strict sense of that 
werd. Two prominent theories of social 
behavior are juxtaposed to explain both 
equitable and inequitable social exchange. 
This ‘necessarily involves manipulation and 
.control of independent variables and opera- 
tionalization of abstract sociological concepts 
such as exchange, equity-inequity and bal- 
ance-imbalance. 

The study design used here consists of 
introducing variation in an independent 
variable after steady-state behavior in the 

- dependent variable has been established under 
‘a baseline or control condition. On observing 
the effects of the independent variable, the 


í 
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baseline or control condition is reintroduced. 
This experimental plan, referred to as an 
“ABA,” or reversibility design, has been used 
extensively and successfully in the physical 
and biological sciences and in psychology; and 


it has received recent attention by 
investigators of sociologically significant 
behavior. From a purely methodological 


viewpoint, Burgess and Bushell (1969) and 
Sidman (1960) have discussed the ABA design 
in ‘the context of increasing internal validity; 
while illustrations of its use in sociological 
experimentation are provided by Burgess 
(1968), Cohen (1962), and Marwell et al. 
(1971) in laboratory settings and in field 
experiments reported in the Journal of 
Applied Behavior Analysis. Since subjects (in 
this case, dyads) are exposed to successive 
experimental and control conditions, each 
dyad serves as its own control group. Thus, 
some common threats to internal validity such 
as history, maturation, reactivity, instrument 
decay, statistical regression, and mortality are 
reduced; and variation in the dependent 
variable can safely be attributed to experi- 
mental manipulation of the independent vari- 
able. 

In addition, this design allows for relatively 
long-term observation of subjects’ behavior. In 
the present experiments, for example, subjects 
were observed for twelve to twenty-two hours 
each; and over 100,000 behavioral responses 
were recorded for each dyad. ‘Such 
experimentation permits us to control for the 
effects of extra-laboratory past history, and 
for initial exploratory behavior. Experimental 
“case studies” help us to identify cause-effect 
relations in developmental processes.’ As 
Emerson (1969:405) has noted, “the 
‘historical case method’ and longitudinal 
experimentation must be among [sociology’s]| 
main tools, for social structures are develop- 
mental entities.” 

Ten sequential experiments, each of which 
was designed to explore one or more 
structural variables suspected to be responsible 
for equitable or inequitable exchange 
behavior, have been conducted so far. Five of 
these are described in the present report. ° 


EXPERIMENT 1 


The Establishment of Exchange 
Experiment 1 was designed to determine 
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the conditions under which exchange behavior . 
occurs, given that subjects are able to earn 


= money for themselves either by exchanging 


with their partners or by working ‘on an 


independent task. Relative reinforcement - 


contingencies associated with these two 
concurrently available response alternatives 
constitute the basic independent variables. 
When the reinforcement contingencies, or 
schedules, associated with exchange are 
unequal for the two subjects, or when the 
reinforcement schedules for engaging in 
independent work are unequal or when both 
conditions exist, the situation is defined as 
imbalanced. A balanced situation is one where 
the relative contingencies associated with the 
tasks are the same for both subjects. If 
exchange does occur and if it results in 
unequal rewards, given equal effort by the 
two subjects, then the exchange is defined as 
inequitable. An equitable exchange, on the 
other hand, would result in equal rewards, 
‘again assuming equal effort. 

The principal goal of Experiment 1 is to 
determine the combination of values associated 
with exchange and individual activity which 
will elicit exchange behavior. Experiment 1 
thus constitutes a direct test of Homans’ (1961) 
frequency and value propositions; that is, this 
experiment explores the extent to which the 
frequency and value of rewards exchanged by 
two subjects affect frequency of interaction 
and whether persons reciprocate according to 
the value of the rewards received from others. 
Interestingly enough, these two propositions 
have received a great deal of theoretical 
attention, but very little direct empirical 
documentation (Crosbie, 1972). Of course, 
extensive studies of rewards and their effect on 
various individual behaviors have ‘been re- 
ported, but controlled laboratory studies of 
social exchange are rare. The present experi- 
ment is one of the first to test the above 
propositions directly and to explore the nature 
of social exchange between two persons. 


Subjects. Twenty-two subjects were re- 
cruited through the University of Washington 
student placement office. Participation in the 
experiment was based solely on the subjects’ 
availability and their desire to earn money. 
Every effort was taken to prevent the subjects 


`` from meéting one another or, in any way, 


identifying one another. Likewise, during the 


course of the experimental sessions no verb 
communication between the subjects was pc 
sible. Eleven groups of same-sex dyads. (fi 
male and six female) were used in Experime: 
1. These groups are numbered I-11. 
Apparatus. The subjects in each dyad a 
randomly assigned either to the .A soci 
interaction console or the B console for ti 
duration of their participation in tl 
experiment. Once these assignments are mad 
the subjects are led into separate booths ar 
seated before their respectiye console 
Instructions describing the functions: of tl 
consoles are read to subjects over an interco 
system before an experimental session begin 
Once the hour-long session begins, each subje 


‘can work for himself or for the other t 


actuating the appropriately labeled pus 
buttons (PAY SELF or PAY OTHER) 

designated number of times. The “Individu 
Ratio” noted below the PAY SELF pushbuttc 
refers to the number of pushbutton actuatior 
i.e., the reinforcement schedule, -required < 
earn 0.1 cent on the individual task. T] 
“Exchange Ratio” noted in the upper left har 
corner of the console refers to the number « 
pushbutton actuations required of each subje 
to earn 0.1 cent for the other person. When tł 
reinforcement schedules for PAY SELF ar 
PAY OTHER are the same for both subject 
the situation is defined as balanced. Fi 
example, an ER3:3/IR9:9 condition is ba 
anced.’ On the other hand, when the schedul 
of reinforcement are unequal, either on tl 
exchange ratio (ER3:2/IR9:9, for example), ı 
on the individual ratios (ER3:3/IR9:2) or bor 
(ER3:2/IR9:2), the situation is defined 
imbalanced. The experimenter is able to set tl 
schedules per 0.1 cent for PAY SELF befo 
each session and for PAY OTHER at any tim 


7Exchange Ratio (ER) refers to the number 
times subjects must actuate their PAY OTHE 
pushbuttons to earn the other subject .0.1 ceg 
with the schedules for subjects A and B giv 
sequentially. Individual Ratio (IR) indicates t 
number of times A and B must actuate thi 
PAY SELF pushbuttons to earn 0.1 cent f 
themselves. Thus an ER3:2/IR9:5 conditi 
means that Subject A must actuate his PA 
OTHER pushbutton three times to earn (0.1 ce 
for his partner and his PAY SELF pushbutt< 
nine times to eam the same amount for himse. 
Subject B has to actuate his PAY -OTHE 
pushbutton only two times to eam his partn 
0.1 cent; while, in order to earn 0.1 cent f 
himself he must actuate his: PAY SELF pushbu 
ton five times. 
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As illustrated in Figure 1, each subject’s 


‘console has four NIXI gas-filled display 


counters behind amber filters which permit 
the subjects to’ monitor the following 
information continuously: 


(1) The amount a subject has earned for 

himself (SELF) 

(2) The amount a subject has earned for 
his partner (SELF TO OTHER) 

’ (3) The amount his partner has earned for 
him (OTHER TO SELF) 

-(4) The Exchange Ratio, i.e., the number 
of pushbutton actuations requireé of 
the subjects to earn 0.1 cent for their 
partners. 


To equate the observed behavior of the 
two subjects, a timing device in the apparatus 


‘prevents emission of responses at a rate 


greater than approximately two per second. 


‘The system is wired so that activating a 


pushbutton causes it to illuminate until the 
fixed time delay has elapsed, At this time, it 
can be reactivated. Therefore, a dark 
pushbutton indicates its availability. This 


- interval time delay allows the experimenter to 


control the maximum rewards possible for a 
given experimental session. At the maximum 


‘simultaneously 
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response rate of 120 responses per minute, a 
schedule of nine to earn 0.1 cent yields 80 
certs per hour. At the same response 
frequency, for reinforcement schedules of 
three, two, and one, the potential earnings 
are, respectively, $2.40, $3.60, and $7.20 per 
hour. Thus, although considerable variation in 


response rate by subjects is possible, the 


timing mechanism sets an upper limit on the 
inputs subjects may contribute to the 
exchange relation. The apparatus was designed 
in this way for the following reasons: (1) to 
eliminate the potentially contaminating 
influence of differences in dexterity among 
subjects; (2) to assure some standardization 
for the different schedules and, yet, still 
permit the subjects to select freely their own 
level of activity; (3) to prevent an individual 
from making two simultaneous responses. All 
operator pushbuttons are electronically 
interlocked—only one may be active at any 
time. The two responses, exchange and 
ind2pendent work, then, are mutually 
exclusive. One cannot, for example, 
exchange and work 
ind2pendently. Subjects can, of course, 
chcose to alternate between exchanging and 
working independently. 





Figure 1. Social Interaction Console for subject A during Condition E, ER3:3/IR9:2 


ER1:3/IR9:2 


Fs 
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Earning money by ‘exchanging is. not 
contingent on both subjects simultaneously 


choosing to exchange. One subject can work. 


for his partner while his partner works for 
himself.° This is in contrast to experimental 
designs studying cooperative behavior in 
which both subjects must always make a joint 
response to obtain a particular reinforcement 
value. This difference enables one person to 
continue to work for the other at a high rate 
while the other may alternate between tasks 
and show a probability of exchange less than 
1.0. 

For the present experiments, average 
exchange earnings differences of less than 75 
cents per hourly session are defined as 
equitable. Inequitable transactions are defined 
as those which result in an average difference 
between the two subjects of 75 cents or more 
per session. In addition to obvious theoretical 
considerations, earnings on the individual task 
do not enter into the equity-inquity equation 
since the subjects were never aware of their 
partners’ earnings on the independent task. 

All the counters visible on the subjects’ 
panels are duplicated on a control panel in the 
experimenter’s observation room. In addition, 
PAY OTHER responses are continuously 
recorded on a Gilson Polygraph Model M5P. 


. The polygraph, an analog recorder, permits 


the experimenter to monitor each’ subject’s 
tate of exchange continuously. It also 
provides a graphic, on-line display of the 
contingent relation between the two subjects’ 
responses, such as who initiated the exchange. 

Procedure. Each experimental situation 
was introduced at the beginning of a session 
after steady-state behavior under a baseline 
condition had been established. Steady-state 
behavior was defined as a full session of 
consistent patterned behavior—for example, 
working independently 100 per cent of the 
time, exchanging 100 per cent of the time, or 
some discernible pattern of alternating 
between exchanging and . working 
independently. Experimental sessions were 
conducted for one hour per day. The specific 


®Kach actuation of the PAY OTHER pushbut- 
ton illuminates a small blue light situated below 
the OTHER to SELF counter on the other 
person’s console. Thus, a subject can always 
determine whether his partner is working for him. 
This design feature was included because the 
counter will advance only when the schedule is 
completed. The onset of the blue light bridges 
this time delay. 


situations introduced, in Experiment 1 
consisted of ER3:3/IR9:9 (Condition A), 
ER9:9/IR3:3 (Condition B), and 
ER3:3/IR9:9 (Condition A), in that order. 

Results. Exchange probabilities’ > ranging 
from O to 1.0 are illustrated in Figure 2.. 
Average earnings for individual and exchange 
tasks under the two experimental conditions 
are presented in Table 1. Results from this 
experiment illustrate the acquisition of an 
exchange relation under Condition A, 
deterioration of the relation under Condition 
B, and reemergence and maintenance under A. 
This suggests that when rewards obtained 
from a specific other are greater than those 
available from alternative sources (in this case, 
the independent task which may be conceived 
of as an exchange with the experimenter), and - 
when this holds for both actors, conditions 
for establishing stable exchange are met. 
These results, which hold for all eleven dyads, 
represent an experimental corroboration of 
the situational conditions necessary - for 
exchange outlined by Blau (1964) and stated 
in propositional form by Homans (1958, 
1961). 

An examination of Figure 2 will reveal that 
the first fifteen minute segment of the first 
experimental session was often marked by ‘ 
lower probabilities of exchange than was 


. observed to be the case in subsequent 


segments or in the later re-introductions of 
Condition A. While we will not be reporting 
rates of exchange in detail, it should be noted 
that the first fifteen minute segments and, in 
some cases, the first sessions, were marked by 
lower response rates than were later sessions. 
It was not unusual, for example, to find 
subjects responding at twenty or thirty 
responses per minute in the first segments 
before attaining steady-state rates of well over 


> Probability of exchange refers to the relative. 
frequency of exchange responses, and is calculated 
by dividing the number of exchange responses by 
the total number of responses, both individual 
and exchange. This is done for each subject 
separately to differentiate the exchange or at- 
tempted exchange response (working for partner) 
from -work on the independent task. Note, 
however, that exchange occurs only when both 
subjects choose to work for each other at 
approximately the same time, Le., within the time 
span of a given session. Those instances in which 
one subject works on the independent task while 
his partner is working for him, Le, attempted 
exchange, are noted in the text. 
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Figure 2. The Establishment of Exchange. The relative frequency of exchange is plotted for each 15 minute 
segment of each successive experimental session. 


one hundred responses per minute. In a few 
cases, the first session under a given condition 
was so unstable or exploratory that it was 
repeated. These initial data ilustrate the 
relatively slow, step by step acquisition period 
prior 
theoretically by Blau (1964:94). 

With regard to the balance-imbalance 
dimension of the structural contingencies, both 
conditions in Experiment 1 were balanced, 
and when exchange behavior was elicited, it 
was equitable in all groups. That is, under 
Condition A, amounts given in exchange were 
approximately equal. Usually, if one subject 
gave his partner more than he received; he 
would turn temporarily to the individual task, 
alternate between working independently and 


to steady-state exchange described ` 


exchanging, or simply lower his rate of 
exchange until his partner’s exchange inputs 
matched his own. These findings provide a 
basis for comparison with imbalanced condi- 
tions. 


EXPERIMENT 2 


Imbalance and the Disruption of Exchange 
-In Experiment 1 we saw that exchange is 


disrupted when the outcomes for’ the’. 


alternatives to exchange have a_ higher 
reinforcement value than exchange for both 
actors. Experiment 2 is designed to see 
whether we get a similar disruption of 
exchange when the reinforcement contingen- 


two imbalanced situations, 


` 
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TABLE 1 


Average Hourly Barnings 


umd ees e Munber 
Experiment of ‘  Condition* of B 
Dya tp i . Sessions 
1 11 Á'ER3:3/IR9:9 26 $1.72 
‘7° B BR9:9/IR3:3 11 08 | 
2 6 . 7 A ERS:3/IR9:9 6 2.15 
C BR3:3/1R9:3 6 a 
D EBR3:3/IR9:2: 14 wu 
3 6 D BR3:3/IR9:2 8 31 
E ER3:3/IR9:2 16 “1.62 
+. ER1:3/IR9:2 
4 4 . F BR3:2/IR9:9 4 2.97 
G BR3S:2/IR9:9 7 3.08 
+ ER2:2/IR9:9 
5 4 H BR3:2/IR9:5 8 2.87 
3 F BR$:2/IR9:9 3 2.90 
2 I BR3:2/1R9:2 2 2.58 
1 2 1,42 


D BR3:3/IR9:2 


Exchange iar bat 
B to A Ato B 


Earnings Received Byt |. 
A > 


$1.71 50 50 $ .l4 $ .14 
02 = -- -1.96 2.16 ` 
2.16 -50 -50 © 0l -01 
1.21 | 47 .53 “35 LH 
18 -- -- - 110 3.69 
.53 -- -.- .59 3.06 
4.04 .28 -72 .18 1.09 
2.09 .59 41 00 .01 
3.03 .50 .50 .00 .03 
2.07 .58 42 x „0l 15 
2.45 oa VAs .00 -il 
2.06 | 56 44% 03 .75 
1.35 „51 „49 .26 1.40 


* While the experimental conditions are listed here just once for each experiment, it should be kept in 


mind that a FOVATALDIL TIY c9s5g0 was employed throughout. 
s 


of Subject B in the condition ignations. 


Subject A's schodules always precede those 


+ Proportions are not listed for those conditions which resulted in low probabilities of exchange. 


+ The figures for this condition are misleading since only Group 10 continued to exchange on an inequitable, 


basis. 


cies for the alternative to exchange are more 
favorable for only one member of the dyad. 

Procedure. Here we ‘examine the effects of 
ER3:3/IR9:3 
(Condition C) and ER3:3/IR9:2 (Condition 
D), where the source of imbalance is in the 


differential reinforcement schedules associ- 


ated with the alternatives to the exchange 
relation, i.e., the independent tasks. A bal- 


anced situation, ER3:3/IR9:9 (Condition A) - 


serves as control. Groups 1-6 (three female 
and three male dyads) were used for Experi- 
ment 2. 

Results. The first imbalanced condition 
(C) in Experiment 2, ER3:3/1R9:3, generated 
rather mixed results (Figure 3). Two groups 
(Groups 1 and 6) continued to evidence high 
probabilities of exchange, while two other 
groups (2 and 5) essentially stopped exchang- 
ing. In Group 3, A continued to work for her 
partner while B eventually stopped reciprocat- 
ing, and in Group 4, both subjects show the 
same pattern for each fifteen minute segment, 
exchanging about 50 per cent of the time and 
working independently about 50 per cent of 
the time. Results from this condition 
probably reflect two factors. First, the 
subjects are attending to one another’s 
behavior, as well as to the reinforcement 
schedules. Second, when payoffs are equal for 
both tasks, individual differences are mofe 
pronounced. This is evident when one 


compares exchange probabilities under Condi- 
tion C (ER3:3/IR9:3), with those from- 
Condition D (ER3:3/IR9:2). Under the latter 
condition, all groups eventually: ceased ex- 
changing. Note that all A subjects made 
numerous periodic attempts to exchange, but 


. these attempts typically went unreciprocated. 


Where exchange ‘did occur under the first 
imbalanced. condition (C), there was little > 
difference between A and B subjects in their . 
exchange earnings (see Table 1). The exchange 
which occurred under the balanced control 
condition was uniformly at a high frequency; 
and the outcomes were, in every instance, 
equitable. . 

Findings from Experiment 2 support those 
from Experiment 1; namely, exchange is 
disrupted when the rewards for the alterna- 
tives to exchange are greater than those gained 
through exchange for one or both subjects, ` 
and balanced conditions promote equitable 
exchange. Furthermore, Experiment 2 results 
provide more specific information regarding 
the relative reinforcement contingencies nec- 
essary for sustained interaction. 


EXPERIMENT 3 


Imbalance and Inequitable Exchange 


Experiment 3 was designed to examine the 
effects of giving one subject (Person A) the 
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Figure. 3. Imbalance and the Disruption of Exchange. 


option of reducing his exchange ratio, thus 
lowering the number of pushbutton actua- 
‘tions required of him to earn 0.1 cent for his 
‘partner.’ ° In effect, this means that Person A, 
by exerting some effort, can increase his 
exchange resources and thereby make B’s 
alternatives (B’s independent task) relatively 
less valuable in comparison. 

Procedure. The experimental condition is 
ER3:3/IR9:2 with REDUCE RATIO option 
, to ER1:3/IR9:2 (Condition E),!! while the 
control condition consists of ER3:3/IR9:2 
without the REDUCE RATIO option to A 
(Condition D). Use of the REDUCE RATIO 
option by A does not fully balance the 


1°The REDUCE RATIO option was, of course, 
- controlled by the experimenter. Under this condi 
tion, each time A lowered his schedule for 
rewarding B by activating the pushtutton labeled 
REDUCE RATIO (see Figure 1), it was allowed 


< to remain so for only 30 seconds, after which it | 


was returned to its initial level. This design 


. “feature permitted us to observe the frequency 


' with which this option would be used. 
' T! Written as “ER3:3/IR9:2 > ER1:3/IR9:2.” 


relation, but it does make exchange more 
profitable for both subjects compared to the 
control condition in which exchange is more 
profitable only for Person A. In accordance 
with exchange theory assumptions (Emerson, 
1962; Homans, 1961), the relation should 
thereby be strengthened. Groups 1-6 were 
used for Experiment 3. 
Results. When results obtained under Con- 
dition E (see Figure 4) are compared to 
imbalance without the REDUCE RATIO 
option, it is clear that the general effect of A’s 
use of the REDUCE RATIO is to increase the 
probability of exchange for both subjects.!? 
The particular pattern for each group, 
however, varied somewhat; and these results 
are perhaps best understood by considering 
the reinforcement schedules more closely. 
Having the REDUCE RATIO option permits 
A to change the contingencies from ER3: 
3/IR9:2 to ER1:3/IR9:2. Thus A can make 


12In this expariment all A’s did use the 
REDUCE RATIO option, the average rate being 


` 98.1 responses per session. 
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Figure 4. Imbalance and Inequitable Exchange. 


exchange more profitable for B than his (B’s) 
individual alternative. At ER 1 (exchanging 
with A), B’s potential exchange income is 
$7.20 per hour. It is to B’s advantage, then, to 
exchange, and this is what all B’s did. B need 
not, however, exchange with his partner 100 
per cent of the time to insure A’s continued 
attempts to exchange since it is particularly to 
A’s advantage to induce B to work for him 
and maintain the exchange rather than work 
independently. A simply has more to lose 
than B should the exchange relation be 
interrupted.'* Thus, A is put in the position 
of reducing the exchange ratio to keep B in 
the exchange, so that he (A) may in turn 
profit. However, the less B works for A and 
the more he works on the individual task, 
provided A will continue to work for him, the 
more B can earn. In other words, it is 
profitable for both subjects to exchange, but 


13B as A, of course, is not informed of his 
partner’s individual reinforcement schedule nor of 
his individual earnings. 


to the extent that either can periodically 
withdraw from the exchange to work 
independently—without his partner also doing 
the same-—then to that extent the non- 
exchanging partner can supplement his ex- 
change earnings. Using this strategy, B can 
gain more than A under the. given contingen- 
cies of this particular experimental condition. 
Subjects in two groups, A-1 and B-3, used this 
rather exploitative strategy successfully. Sub- 
ject A-1 earned more than other A’s under the 
same condition, and B-3 increased his total 
earnings rather markedly—up to $6.38 for 
session 11, f 

The exchange which emerges under this 
imbalanced condition is clearly inequitable 
with B subjects always gaining more in the 
exchange than A subjects despite equivalent 
exchange response rates. As Table 1 shows, B 
subjects” average exchange earnings under the 
ER3:3/IR9:2 > ER1:3/IR9:2 condition were 
$4.04 per hour, while those of the A subjects 
amounted to only $1.61 per hour. With the 
exception of the last two sessions of Group 6, 


} 
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all B subjects augmented their exchange 
earnings by working periodically on their 
individual tasks. The total earnings of each 
subject, then, reflect individual strategy as 
well as differential exchange resources. 

Results from Experiment 3 support those 
from Experiments 1 and 2 in that, again, 
exchange behavior is not forthcoming unless it 
is more valuable to both subjects than their 
best alternatives. Secondly, exchange under 
imbalanced conditions is inequitable; and, 
more important, it is relatively stable so long 
as the exchange contingencies are of a higher 
reinforcement magnitude than the alterna- 
` tives. The occurrence of continued inequitable 
exchange directly challenges equity and 
balance theories which predict an effort to 
reduce inequity even though the effort may 
be costly to the participants. 

A final point to make about Experiment 3 
is that A’s use of the REDUCE RATIO 
option, which made his exchange resources 
more valuable to B did strengthen the relation 
insofar as strength of the relation can be 
inferred from exchange probabilities which 
, measure the frequency of exchange relative. to 
working on the independent: task. Thus, the 
central propositions of Homans and other 
exchange theorists are again supported. 





EXPERIMENT 4 


Restoration of Balance and Equitable 
Exchange i 


‘ In Experiment 1, given that exchange was 
more valuable than its alternative, and given, 
further, that the relation was balanced, 
subjects engaged in high frequencies of 
equitable exchange. This, of course, required 
that the subjects monitor their respective 
SELF TO OTHER and’ OTHER TO SELF 
counters. In Experiment 3, the exchange 
relation was imbalanced due to the fact that 
one actor (B) had a valuable alternative to the 
éxchange relation which his partner did not 
have. Consequently his partner (A) had to 
take steps to increase the resources which he 
could offer B (by using the REDUCE RATIO 
option) to induce B to return to the exchange. 
This tactic was, indeed, successful even if it 
did result in inequitable transactions. Experi- 
ment 4 was designed to determine two things. 
First, does imbalance which is due to one 
actor having greater resources to offer than 
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does his partner also result in inequitable 
exchange? Second, will the actor with fewer 
resources take action to increase those 
resources (by using the REDUCE RATIO 
option) even though restoring the exchange 
relation itself is not at issue? 

Procedure. The control condition in this 
experiment is Condition F, ER3:2/IR9:9. The 
basic question here is,-will B monitor his 
exchange behavior such that he will not 
“over-reward” A by giving more than he 
receives either by reducing his overall level of 
activity or by alternating between exchanging 
and working on the independent task? For 
Condition G, ER3:2/IR9:9 > ER2:2/IR9:9, 
the question is will A reduce his exchange 
schedule from ER3 to” ER2 to balance the 
relation and will he monitor his behavior as in 
Experiment 1 to produce equal outcomes? 
Groups 7-10 (two female and two male dyads) 
were used for this experiment. 

Results. As Figure 5 shows, both condi- 
tions comprising this experiment produced 
high probabilities of exchange. An examina- 
tion of Table 1 will reveal that imbalance due 
to one actor having greater exchange resources 
does, however, result in inequitable exchange. 
The average differential exchange earnings for 
all groups under Condition F was 88 cents per 
session. Given that they had more resources to 
offer but equally unattractive alternatives, B 
subjects paid relatively little attention to the 
differential outcomes produced in their 
relations with their partners. These findings 
systematically replicate (Sidman, 1960) those 
of Experiment 3, Condition E. 

Under Condition G, all A subjects used the 
REDUCE RATIO option continually, the 
average being 95.7 times per session. Using 
this option produced, of course, a state of 
balance, i.e., ER2:2/IR9:9. And, importantly, 
it can be seen from Table 1 that this state of 
balance was followed by a return to equitable 
exchange. The average difference between 
exchange earnings for A and B subjects was 
only five cents per session under this 
condition. These particular results provide us 
with a systematic replication of Experiments 
i and 2, Condition A. These data, also, are the 
first in this series of experiments to resemble 
equity restoration. It should be emphasized, 
however, that such equity restoring behavior 
was of relatively low cost, given that A did 
not have an attractive alternative to the 
exchange relation as B did in Experiment 3. 
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Figure 5. Restoration of Balance and Equitable Exchange. 


EXPERIMENT 5 


Imbalance and Equitable Exchange 


So far we have seen that a condition of 
balance leads to equitable exchange, given 
that the exchange relation is more valuable to 
each actor than their available alternatives 
(Experiment 1). We have also seen that a 
condition of imbalance disrupts the exchange, 
given that at least one actor’s alternatives are 
more valuable than the exchange relation 
(Experiment 2). Additionally, we have seen 
that a condition of imbalance leads to 
inequitable exchange, given (a) that the more 
dependent actor (the actor with alternatives 
less attractive or valuable than the exchange 
relation) must increase his inputs to induce his 
partner to return to the relation (Experiment 
3), or (b) if neither actor has a valuable 
alternative to the exchange relation (Exper- 
iment 4). What remains to be seen is whether 
there are conditions under which imbalance 
may lead to equitable exchange. 

A clue to the answer to this question is to 
be found in the observation above that the 
actor with the power advantage (the actor 
with the greater resources) may give more to 
his partner than he receives because he lacks 
attractive alternatives to the exchange rela- 
tion. Will he, then, discontinue over-rewarding 
his exchange partner if his alternatives become 
more valuable? Will he, in short, lower his 
exchange payments to the point at which the 
relation becomes equitable? This is the 
question to which Experiment 5 is addressed. 

Procedure. The strategy used here is to 


make the independent task increasingly more 
valuable for actor B by lowering the 
reinforcement schedule associated with it. The 
experimental situations for Experiment 5 
consist of ER3:2/IR9:5 (Condition H) for 
Groups 7-10; ER3:2/IR9:2 (Condition I) for 
Groups 9 and 10; and, ER3:3/IR9:2 (Condi- 
tion D) for Group 10, with the control 
situation being ER3:2/IR9:9 (Condition F) in 
all cases. 

The first of these experimental conditions 
‘(ER3:2/IR9:5) makes the independent task 
more valuable for subject B than it was in 
Experiment 4. The second condition (ER3:2/ 
IR9:2) makes the independent task as 
rewarding as exchange. The third condition 
(ER3:3/IR9:2) makes working on the indivi- 
dual task even more rewarding than exchange. 
Due to differential responses to the experi- 
mental situations and, in one case, subject 
availability (Group 8), not all situations were 
presented to all four dyads. 

Results: ER3:2/IR9:5, Group 7. As Figure 
6 shows, Subject B responded to the now 
more valuable individual alternative by choos- 
ing it approximately one-half the time. She 
thus worked for A just enough to insure A’s 
continued working for her. By following this 
strategy she was able to maximize her earnings 
to a greater extent than had she continued to 
exchange 100 percent of the time. Further- 
more, B continued to use this strategy during 
Session 22 under the control condition. This 
behavior is noticeably different from her 
behavior under this condition during Experi- 
ment 5, Session 19. In any event, by following 
this pattern and returning to an equitable 
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Figure 6. Imbalance and Equitable Exchange. 


exchange with A, B was able to maximize her 
earnings. 

' 1 For Groups 8, 9, and 10, the experimental 
condition ER3:2/IR9:5 had no effect, i.e., B 
subjects continued to over-reward their 
exchange partners as they had under Condi- 
tion F. Apparently, for some persons the 
alternatives have to be quite valuable, indeed, 
. before they will alter their patterns of 
exchange. 

ER3:2/IR9:2, Group 9. For Group 9 the 
effect of this condition was that B reduced 
her inputs to A to equalize those she received 
from A. The rest of the time she spent 
working independently. By the end of Session 
16, B had given A $2.03 and had received 
from A $2.04. Thus, for Group 9, as was the 
case for Group 7, the exchange became 
equitable, but only when B’s individual task, 
used in conjunction with exchange, became 
more profitable than continuing with ex- 
change behavior exclusively. 

The effect of this condition on Group 10 


was minimal. Indeed, under this condition, B 
gave A approximately $1.00 more than he 
received from A. 

ER3:3/[R9:2, Group 10. In view of the 
continued over-rewarding of A by B, condi- 
tion D was introduced. This situation, of 
course, makes B’s alternative independent task 
even more valuable than continued exchange 
with A. Data from Session 14 for this group 
show that B did lower his inputs to A to 
match those he received from A. Meanwhile, 
he spent a good deal of time working 
independently as did A in return. For Session 
15, the same thing occurred: B earned $1.43 
for A and A earned $1.38 for B. Thus, B’s 
continued exchange behavior evidenced under 
the ER3:2/IR9:2 condition diminished only 
when the reinforcement schedule for the 
individual alternative became lower than that 
required for exchange. During these sessions, 
however, B continued to exchange 50 percent 
of the time even though his individual task 
was clearly more profitable. 
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Interestingly, for both of the sessions in 
which this condition was in effect, B matched 
his earnings on the individual task with those 
he gave to A. Furthermore, while he could 
have maximized his earnings by opting out of 
the exchange relation altogether, as did the 
subjects in Experiments 2 and 3, it did not 
cost him very much and he even managed to 
produce his highest hourly earnings for the 
experiment. 

In any event, data from this experiment 
specify still another consequence of a state of 
power imbalance which can be added to those 
described in Experiments 2-4. Namely, im- 
balance may lead to equitable exchange, if the 
actor with the power advantage also has access 
to valuable alternatives outside the exchange 
relation. The return to equity brought about 
by B’s discontinuing his previously dispropor- 
tionate contributions to the relation by now 
matching his inputs to A to his income from 
A is due, of course, to B’s increasingly turning 
outside his relation with A. In other words, B 
restores equity to his relation with A so that 
he can, thereby, maximize his total outcomes. 


DISCUSSION 


Previous investigations of equity-inequity, 
although using a general exchange model, have 
not been studies of social exchange in the 
more precise use of that term. Social exchange 
is usually defined as a form of interaction 
whereby two or more actors provide each 
other with services ‘or activities each finds 
rewarding (Homans, 1958). This suggests a 
direct exchange between the actors with a 
focus on reciprocal outcomes. Equity re- 
search, however, typically has concentrated 
on comparing outcomes where reward is from 
a third party rather than between subjects. As 
such, most research settings involve coopera- 
tion rather than exchange per se. Further- 
more, because of the need for measuring the 
products exchanged, most studies have been 
characterized by the exchange of work or 
time for money, with explicitly stated 
conditions. This practice, unfortunately, vio- 
lates the definition of social exchange as a 
transaction of services or goods, the terms and 
timing of which are left unstated (Blau, 
1964a). Indeed, it is precisely the latter 
dimension which differentiates social from 
economic exchange. 

The present study has sought to determine 


the conditions under which individuals will 
enter into and continue in a direct or simple 
exchange relation. The study has also isolated 
the variables responsible for determining 
whether the actors in the exchange relation 
behave equitably or inequitably. 

Data from these experiments indicate that 
subjects will continue to exchange no matter 
how inequitable the exchange, if the exchange 
is more profitable than other sources of 
reinforcement. Equitable exchange also is 
stable, if the outcomes associated with it are 
high compared to its alternative, or the costs 
of maintaining it are low. Variation in our two 
independent variables, (1) resource value and, 
(2) the availability of valuable alternatives, 
determined whether exchange occurred and 
whether the exchange tended to be equitable 
or inequitable. 

It is precisely these conditions, which’ 
determine the actors’ relative power (Emer- 
son, 1969), that equity and justice theory 
have neglected. By taking into account the 
relative value and the alternative sources of 
exchanged goods and services, one can 
adequately explain the occurrence and per- 
sistence of inequities in everyday situations. 
As Thibaut and Kelly (1959) have noted, 
many persons and groups continue in relations 
which are less than satisfying, as determined 
by their “‘comparison level,” because the 
degree of satisfaction is still greater than their 
available alternatives—their CL), or com- 
parison level for alternatives.” In any event, 
inequitable exchange undoubtedly does occur 
and the parties involved probably are in a 
state of power imbalance. Whether the imbal- 
ance is due to the differing value of the 
exchanged products or a difference in the 
availability of valuable alternatives, the rela- 
tions persist and distributive justice or equity 
is not achieved. 
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The first part of this paper is a response to several recent critiques of labelling theory. 
The second part assesses the state of the evidence on the labelling theory of mental 
illness, The majority of the studies reviewed support the theory. 


his paper will present an evaluation of the 

labelling theory of mental illness. To this 

date, there have been three critiques of 
labelling theory, those by Gove [(1970a), 
Gibbs (1972), -and Davis (1972). Gibbs and 
Davis, for the most part, evaluate formal 
aspects of the theory; Gove evaluates its 
substance. Gibbs suggests that the labelling 
approach is not really a scientific theory, in 
that it is not sufficiently explicit and un- 
ambiguous. Davis proposes that there are 
ideological biases in the labelling approach, 
and points to other approaches as alterna- 
tives.! 

Although the papers by Gibbs and by Davis 
raise important questions, neither considers at 
length the most fundamental question that 
can be asked about a theory: how well is it 
supported by empirical studies? Gove consid- 
ers this question in his critique, and the 
-present paper is devoted to it. In the first 
section of this paper, I will respond to Gove’s 
evaluation, and in the second, present my 
own. 

_ First, however, I wish to comment on 
Gibbs’ paper, since it raises a methodological 
question relevant to assessing evidence to be 
presented here. In his analysis cf labelling 
theory, Gibbs demonstrates that the concepts 
used in the theory are ambiguous, since they 
are not defined denotatively, i.e., in a way 


*I wish to acknowledge the helpful advice re- 
ceived from Norman Denzin. James Greenley, C. 
Allen Haney, Arnold Linsky, and Willtam Rushing, 
who read an earlier draft of this article. 


! For a considered response to the question of 
bias in labelling theory, see Becker (1973). 


which allows for only a single meaning for 
each concept. He argues that this ambiguity 
leaves open many alternative meanings and 
implications. For this reason, he concludes 
that the theory in its present state is of little 
value. 

I will make two observations about Gibbs’ 
argument. First, virtually every other sociolog- 
ical theory lacks denotative definition. In- 
deed, Gibbs observes that the concept of 
social norm, an important element in labelling 
theory, has never been denotatively defined. 
Since this concept is perhaps the most basic 
sociological idea, Gibbs’ critique is less an 
evaluation of labelling theory per se than the 
state of social science. 

Note that Gibbs’ critique is equally appli- 
cable to psychiatric theories. At this writing, I 
know of no psychiatric theory of functional 
mental illness which is based on denotatively 
defined concepts. The four basic components 
of the medical model, cause, lesion, symp- 
toms, and outcome, as applied to mental 
illness, are not denotatively defined (Scheff, 
1966:180). Nor are such specific concepts as 
depression, schizophrenia, phobia, and neuro- 
sis. Gibbs’ critique of labelling theory, there- 
fore, applies equally well to all of its competi- 
tors in the field of mental illness. 

My second observation is that Gibbs’ cri- 
tique implies that there is only one kind of 
science, a positivistic one modeled on natural 
science. He appears to be saying that a theory 
has no value unless it can be unambiguously 
stated. It has been argued, however, that 
concepts and theories can have a sensitizing 
function quite distinct from their literal truth 
value (Blumer, 1954). Theories based on 
nominal (connotative) definitions can direct 
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attention toward new data, or to new ways of 
perceiving old data, which challenge taken- 
for-granted assumptions, and shatter “the 
attitude of everyday life” (Bruyn, 1966; 
Schutz, 1962). In such a view, the very 
ambiguousness of nominal concepts is of 
value, since they have a rich evocativeness 
which denotative concepts lack (Bronowski, 
1965). / 

Science may be viewed as a problem 
solving activity, with two distinct phases 
(Bronowski, 1956). In the first phase, the 
problem is to somehow transcend the tradi- 
tional classifications and models which impris- 
on thought. In the second, the problem is to 
test a new idea. meticulously. Sensitizing 
theories are relevant to the first phase of 
scientific problem solving. They are attempts 
to jostle the imagination, to create a crisis of 
consciousness which will lead to new visions 
of reality. Sensitizing theories are as valuable 
as denotative theories; they simply attempt to 
solve a different problem. 

The need for new research directions in the 
study of mental iliness has long been appar- 
ent. Although thousands of studies have been 
based on the medical model, real progress 
toward scientific understanding, or even a 
fruitful formulation of the problem, is lacking 
(Scheff, 1966:7-9). The sensitizing function 
of the labelling theory of mental illness 
derives precisely from its attempt to contra- 
dict the major tenets of the medical model; it 
is less an attempt to displace that model than 
to clear the air, as I indicated in Being 
Mentally IM: 


It should be clear at this point that the 
purpose of this theory is not to reject 
psychiatric and psychological formulations 
in their totality. It is obvious that such 
formulations have served, and will continue 
to serve, useful functions in theory and 
practice concerning mental illness. The ... 
purpose, rather, is to develop a model 
which will complement the individual 
system models by providing a complete 
and explicit contrast ... .By allowing for 
explicit consideration of these antithetical 
models, the way may be cleared for a 
synthesis... (Scheff, 1966, 25-27). 


It seems to me that none of the three 
critiques discussed here appreciate the point 
that a sensitizing theory may be ambiguous, 
ideologically biased, not literally true, and still 
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be useful and even necessary for scientific 
progress. i 

While the labelling theory of mental illness 
is a sensitizing theory, it can still be used to 
evaluate evidence, in a provisional way. The 
proper question to ask is not, as Gove asks, 
whether labelling theory is literally trué; but 
whether the relevant studies are more consis- 
tent with labelling theory than with its com- — 
petitor, the medical model. I will now turn to 
this question. 

In his critique, Gove reaches the following 
conclusion: “The available evidence . . . indi- 
cates that the societal reaction formulation of 
how a person becomes mentally ill is substan- 
tially incorrect” (1970a: 881). My own read- 
ing of the evidence is contrary to that of 
Gove. First, Gove’s interpretation of most 
studies he cites seems at least questionable 
and, in some cases, inaccurate. I wish first 
then to state my objections to several of 
Gove’s interpretations. Secondly, since Gove’s 
articles were published, several new studies 
have appeared which have bearing on the 
controversy. Also, several relevant articles 
which Gove failed to mention were published 
earlier than his article. Later in the’paper, I 
will review all of these articles. 

Gove concluded that the majority of the 
evidence failed to support labelling theory 
through two kinds of distortion: first, by 
overstating the implications of those studies 
he thought refuted labelling theory and, sec- 
ond, by misrepresenting those studies he 
thought supported labelling theory. I will not 
try to refute all of Gove’s interpretations, 
since to do so would be to restate labelling 
theory. I will simply indicate some representa- 
tive errors that he makes. 

Apropos of Gove’s overstatement, let us 
examine how he interprets the study by 
Yarrow et al. (1955). To study the processes 
through which the next-of-kin come to define 
a person as mentally ill, Yarrow et al. inter- 
viewed wives of men who had been hospital- 
ized for mental illness. Gove summarizes that 
study as follows: “Only when the husband’s 
behavior became impossible to deal with 
would the wife take action to have the 
husband hospitalized.” Gove’s interpretation is 
questionable for two reasons. First, Yarrow et 
al. studied only those cases of deviance which 
resulted in hospitalization. They did not study 
all cases of the same type of deviant behavior 
which led to hospitalization, in the entire 
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population. The Yarrow study thus covers 
only a clinical population and is entirely ex 
post facto. Gove’s interpretation repeats the 
classic fallacy of the medical model, which is 
to assume that hospitalization was inevitable, 
even though no observations have been made 
on the incidence and outcome of similar cases 
in the unhospitalized population. The history 
of physical medicine has many analogous 
cases. For example, it has been found that 
‘until the late 1940’s, histoplasmosis was 
thought to be a rare tropical disease with a 
uniformly fatal outcome (Schwartz and 
Baum, 1957). Field investigations discovered, 
however, that the syndrome is widely preva- 
lent and, that death or impairment is highly 
unusual. Analogically, it is possible that the 
symptoms reported by the wives in the 
Yarrow et al. study, even if accurately report- 
ed, might terminate without medical interven- 
tion. 

The question of the accuracy of the wives’ 
report raises the second problem in Gove’s 
interpretation. Yarrow et al.’s descriptions of 
the husbands’ behavior are based entirely on 
the wives’ uncorroborated account. Yarrow et 
al. recognize this difficulty, warn the reader 
about it, and are unassuming about the 
implications of their findings: 


Ideally to study this problem, one might 
like to interview the wives as they struggle 
with the developing illness. This is pre- 
cluded, however, by the fact that the 
problem “is not visible” until psychiatric 
help is sought. The data, therefore, are the 
wives’ reconstructions of their earlier expe- 
riences ....Itis recognized that recollec- 
tions of the prehospital period may well 
include systematic biases such as distor- 
tions, omissions, and increased organiza- 
tion and clarity (p. 60). 


Although Yarrow et al. clearly recognize 
the limitations of their study, Gove does not. 
He reports the wives’ account of the hus- 
bands’ behavior as if it were the thing itself. 
Judging from Gove, Laing and Esterson’s 
(1964) detailed study of the way in which the 
next-of-kin sometime falsifies his account and 
colludes against the pre-patient may as well 
have never been written. Laing and Esterson 
spent an average of twenty-four hours inter- 
viewing members of each of the eleven fami- 
lies in their study, with a range of sixteen to 
fifty hours per family. They found consider- 
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able evidence which supported the patient’s 
story rather than the next-of-kin’s. For exam- 
ple, in one of their cases the psychiatrist 
indicated that the patient Maya had “ideas of 
reference,” which supported one of the com- 
plaints against her. By interviewing the pa- 
tient, the mother ard the father together, 
however, Laing and Esterson put this “de- 
lusion” in quite a different light: 


An idea of reference that she had was that 
something she could not fathom was going 
on between her parents, seemingly about 
her. Indeed there was. When they were 
interviewed together, her mother and fa- 
ther kept exchanging with each other a 
constant series of nods, winks, gestures, 
and knowing smiles so obvious to the 
observer that he commented on them after 
20 minutes of tke first such interview. 
They continued, however, unabated and 
denied (Laing and Esterson, p. 24). ` 


Laing and Esterson found many such items of . 
misrepresentation by the next-of-kin in all 
their cases. Their study suggests that the 
uncorroborated account of the next-of-kin is 
riddled with error. 

This is not to say that Laing and Esterson’s 
interpretation is correct and that Gove’s is not. 
I am saying that Yarrow et al.’s study and the 
other studies that Gove cites in this context 
were not only not organized to test labelling 
theory, but were innocent of any of the 
possible interpretations (such as that of Laing 
and Esterson) which labelling theory suggests. 
Until such time as systematic studies are 
conducted which investigate both clinical and 
non-clinical populations, and which do not 
rest entirely on the uncorroborated testimony 
of one or the other interested parties, interpre- 
tations of the kind that Gove makes are 
dubious. 

Another example of how Gove distorts the 
evidence, seeking to discredit studies which 
support labelling theory, is his analysis of my 
article, “The Societal Reaction to Deviance: 
Ascriptive Elements in the Psychiatric Screen- 
ing of Mental Patients in a Midwestern State” 
(Scheff, 1964). The study reported in this 
article consists of two phases. In the first, 
preliminary phase, I had hospital psychiatrists 
tate a sample of incoming patients according 
to the legal criteria jor commitment, danger- 
ousness, and degree of mental impairment. In 
the second phase, we observed, in a sample of 
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cases, the procedures actually used in commit- 
ting patients, particularly the psychiatric ex- 
amination and the formal commitment hear- 
ing. The purpose of the psychiatric ratings was 
to provide a foundation for our observations 
in the second phase; they were used to 
determine the extent to which there was any 
legal uncertainty about the patients’ commit- 
tability. The second phase of the study 
described how the judges and psychiatrists 
reacted to uncertainty. The article stated 
clearly that the study was divided into two 
parts: 


The purpose of the description that follows 
is to determine the extent of uncertainty 
that exists concerning new patients’ qualifi- 
cations for involuntary confinement in a 
mental hospital, and the reactions of the 
courts to this type of uncertainty (p. 402). 


In the first phase of the study, the psychia- 
trists’ ratings of the sample of incoming 
patients were as follows: 


Dangerousness 
How Likely Patient Would Degree of Mental 
Harm Self or Others Impairment 
Very likely 5% Severe 17% 
Likely 4% Moderate 42% 
Somewhat Mild 25% 
likely 14% 
Somewhat Minimal 12% 
unlikely 20% 
Unlikely 37% None 2% 
Very Unlikely 18% 


These findings, it is argued, are relevant to the 
question of the legal uncertainty concerning 
the patients’ committability. The legal rulings 
on the presumption of health are stringent. 
The courts “have repeatedly held that there 
should be a presumption of sanity. The 
burden of proof should be on the petitioners 
(i.e., the next-of-kin). There must be a pre- 
ponderance of evidence and the evidence 
should be of a clear and unexceptional na- 
ture” (Scheff, 1964: 403). Given these 
rulings, it seems reasonable to argue, as the 
article did, that the committability of all 
patients except those rated at the extremes of 
dangerousness or impairment was uncertain. 
The. ratings, it was argued, suggested uncer- 
tainty about the committability of 63% of the 
patients in the sample, ie., those patients 
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rated as neither dangerous nor severely impair- 
ed. S 

In the second phase of the study, when we 
observed the actual commitment procedures, 
we sought to find out how the psychiatric 
examiners and judges reacted to uncertainty. 
To summarize our observations, we found 
that all of the psychiatric examinations and 
judicial hearings that we witnessed were per- 
functory. Furthermore, virtually every hearing 
resulted in a recommendation for commit- 
ment or continued hospitalization. The con- 
clusion of the article is based not on the first 
phase only, but on both phases of the study. 
Since the first phase suggests uncertainty with 
respect to the committability of some of the 
patients, and the second phase suggests that 
the commitment procedures were perfunctory 
for the entire sample, and yet resulted in 
continued hospitalization rather than release, 
in virtually every case, the study appears to 
demonstrate the presumption of illness. 

Gove’s treatment of this article is some- 


- what irresponsible. By ignoring the second 


phase of the study, he takes the first phase 
out of context. Ignoring my argument con- 
cerning uncertainty, Gove suggests that had I 
placed the cutting point on the psychiatrists’ 
ratings differently, by including as commit- ` 
table patients rated as moderately impaired 
and/or somewhat likely to harm themselves, 
my data “would have shown instead that the 
vast majority of committed mental patients 
were mentally ill” (Gove, 1970b). He implies, 
therefore, that the results of the study rest 
entirely on my arbitrary choice of a cutting 
point.* In light of all the evidence presented 
in the article, where the cutting point in the 
psychiatrists’ ratings is placed has little signif- 
icance. Gove disregarded the problem that the 
study posed, which was whether or not 
patients were being committed illegally. He 
misrepresents my conclusion by imputing to 
me the conclusion that most of the patients 
are not mentally ill. The study did not make 
this point, since I regard the criteria for 
mental illness as even more ambiguous than 
the legal standards for commitment. 


2 Gove’s criticism of the cutting point applies 
more to an early report of some of the initial results 
of the study, a brief note in the American Journal of 
Psychiatry (Scheff, 1963). That report acknowl- 
edged that setting the cutting point on the psychia- 
trists’ ratings was problematic (p. 268). 
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Gove’s other criticism of the study con- 
cerns the questionnaire given the psychiatrists 
to obtain ratings of dangerousness and mental 
impairment. He suggests that I should have 
provided the psychiatrists with descriptions of 
the behavior that the scales refer to. This 
criticism begs the question, however, since it 
seems to assume that there are precise psy- 
chiatric or legal criteria of committable behav- 
ior. In fact, the legal statutes, though they 
vary in language from state to state, are all 
vague, general, and ambiguous. They state 
simply that persons who are dangerous or 
unable to care for themselves may be com- 
mitted if a strong case can be made. No 
statutes or psychiatric statements set forth 
behavioral criteria. My study sought not to 
help psychiatrists and judges interpret these 
vague laws, but to describe how they reacted 
to the law’s ambiguity. 

Some of Gove’s criticism seems based on a 
misunderstanding of labelling theory. He 
seems to think that showing that the commit- 
ment rates reported in- various studies are 
considerably less than 100%, somehow refutes 
labelling theory (Gove, 1970a: 877-9). The 
argument made by labelling theorists that 
official agents of the societal reaction usually 
“presume illness does not imply that commit- 
ment will always occur, any more than pre- 
suming innocence in criminal courts implies 
that acquittal will always occur. The master 
question which labelling theory raises with 
respect to commitment rates is more complex 
than Gove implies. At what point and under 
what conditions does the process of denial 
stop and labelling begin? Gove apparently 
acknowledges that labelling occurs, but only 
in the last stages of the commitment funnel, 
ie. in the formal commitment procedure 
itself. I suspect that his formulation is much 
too simple, and that labelling occurs under 
some conditions much earlier in the process, 
even in the family or neighborhood; and, 
conversely, under some conditions, denial 
may occur late in the process, as some of my 
studies showed (Scheff, 1966: 135). 

The crucial question we have raised vis-a-vis 
the medical model concerns contingencies 
which lead to labelling that lie outside the 
patient and his behavior. Greenley, for ex- 
ample, established that, independent of a 
patient’s psychiatric condition, the family’s 
desire to bring him home seems to be the 
- most powerful determinant of his length of 
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hospitalization (Greenley, 1972). Labelling 
theory proposes that the patient’s condition is 
only one of a number of contingencies af- 
fecting the societal reaction and, therefore, 
the patient’s fate. Further contingencies are 
suggested in Being Mentally Ill (pp. 96-7). 
Gove’s interpretation of labelling theory is 
simplistic and incortecz. 


SUMMARIZING THE EVIDENCE 


Since most studies of “mental illness” were 
not designed to test labelling theory, seem- 
ingly plausible interpretations of most of 
them can be constructed either for or against 
labelling theory. Furthermore, since the con- 
flict between labelling theory and the medical 
model engenders such furious partisanship, we 
should also exclude studies based on casual or 
unsystematic observations, in which the ob- 
servers’ bias are more likely to influence the 
results he reports. I have surveyed the research 
literature, therefore, for studies that meet two 
criteria. First, they must relate to labelling 
theory explicitly; and, second, the research 
methods must be systematic. At this writing I 
have located eighteen studies of this type. Of 
these eighteen only five, those by Gove (1973, 
1974), Karmel (1969, 1970) and Robins 
(1966), are inconsistent with labelling theory; 
the remainder, those of Denzin (1968), 
Denzin and Spitzer (1956), Greenley (1972), 
Haney and Michielutte (1968), Haney, Miller 
and Michielutte (19693, Linsky (1970a, b), 
Rosenhan (1973), Rushing (1971), Scheff 
(1964), Temerlin (1968), Wilde (1968), and 
Wenger and Fletcher (1969) are consistent 
with labelling theory. 

These eighteen studies vary widely in the 
reliability of the inferences that we can 
make from them. Four studies among those 
consistent with labelling theory use zero- 
order correlations—those of Denzin and 
Spitzer; Denzin; Haney and Michielutte, and 
Haney, Miller and Michielutte. For example, 
Haney reports the correlation between the 
decision to commit and social characteris- 
tics of the patients and petitioners. He 
finds positive correlations between commit- 
ment rates and these social characteristics. 
For example, he reports a higher rate of 
commitment for non-whites than whites. 
Although his findings are consistent with 
labelling theory, they provide only very weak 
support since he has not controlled for the 
patient’s condition. We are left with the 
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question that occurs so often in social epide- 
miology: Are non-whites committed more 
often because of the societal reaction to their 
social status, or because this particular social 
status is itself correlated with mental illness? 
That is to say, are non-whites committed 


more often than whites because of their. 


powerlessness, or because there is more mental 
illness among them? Haney’s studies do not 
answer such questions, nor do those of Denzin 
and Spitzer, Denzin. . 


Similar criticism can be made of the two 


studies by Karmel which fail to support 
labelling theory. Based on interviews with 
patients after their hospitalization, her data 
fail to show any evidence of the acceptance of 
a deviant role predicted by labelling theory. 
These are simple correlation studies with no 
controls (Bohr, 1970). Gove (1973) studied the 
amount and effects of stigma on a sample of 
ex-mental patients. His data indicate that the 
amount and effects of stigma were not very 
large, and therefore fail to support labelling 
theory. His data are somewhat ambiguous, 
however, since there is no control group of 
similar persons who were not hospitalized. 

A series of much stronger studies, whose 
findings support labelling theory, are those of 
Greenley, Rushing, Linsky, Scheff (1964), 
Wenger and Fletcher and Wilde. My study has 
already been discussed. Greenley, as indicated 
above, studied the relationship between length 
of hospitalization and several social and 
psychiatric variables. He found that even 
when the patient’s psychiatric condition is 
controlled, there is a strong relationship 


between the family desire for the patient’s’ 


release and the length of hospitalization. 
Rushing and Linsky each did studies on the 
relationship between psychiatric commitment 
and social class and other social character- 
istics. Since they indicated that their data 
only partly overlap, I will cite both studies 
(Linsky, 1972; Rushing, 1972). Both used the 
same technique, which I believe controls for 
the patient’s condition. If they had merely 
used commitment rates as their dependent 
variable, we would be left with the perplexing 
question: are commitment rates higher in the 
lowest social class because there is more 
mental illness in that class or for other 
reasons? (See the New Haven studies by 
Hollingshead and Redlich [1958].) However, 
both Rushing and Linsky used an index made 
up of the ratio of involuntary to voluntary 


hospital admissions, as a measure of societal 
reaction. I believe that such a ratio will 
control for gross variations in rates of mental 
illness. What the index provides, hopefully, is 
a measure of the most severe societal reaction, 
i.e., involuntary confinement, but with the 
phenomenon of mental illness at least partly 
controlled, assuming that the voluntary com- 
mitments are equally “mentally ill.” Perhaps 
this assumption should also be investigated. 
Both studies show a strong relationship be- 
tween powerlessness and commitment rates. 
In the study by Wenger and Fletcher, the 
presence of a lawyer representing the patient 
in admission hearings decreased the likelihood 
of hospitalization. This relationship held 
within three degrees of manifest “mental 
illness.” 

Finally, Wilde’s study (1968) concerns the 
relationship between the recommendations 
for commitment made by mental health ex- 
aminers and various social characteristics of 
the pre-patients, with controls for the pa- 
tients psychiatric condition. In all five of 
these studies strong relationships are reported 
between such social characteristics as class, 
and commitment rates, with psychiatric con- 
ditions controlled for. These five studies 
support labelling theory since they indicate 
that social characteristics of the patients help 
determine the severity of the societal reaction, 
independent of psychiatric condition. 

The controlled studies by Robins (1966) 
and by Gove (1974) provide data which fail to 
support labelling theory. Robins used psychi- 
atric diagnoses of adults who had been diag- 
nosed as children as part of an evaluation of 
child guidance clinics. Robins noted that some 
of the children diagnosed were treated and 
some were not. She argues that this data can 
be used to evaluate the effects of “the severity 
of societal response to the behavior problems 
of the children.” She found that, of the adults 
who had psychiatric treatment as children, 
16% were diagnosed as having sociopathic 
personalities as adults. Of the persons who did 
not receive psychiatric treatment as children, 
24% were diagnosed as having sociopathic 
personalities as adults. Since the difference 
between the two percentages is not statistic- 
ally significant, the hypothesis that psychi- 
atric treatment was beneficial is not sup- 
ported, but by the same token, neither is the 
labelling hypothesis that psychiatric treat- 
ment, particularly when involuntary, may 
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stabilize behavior that would otherwise be 
transient. This finding is somewhat equivocal, 
however, because of the sampling problems of 
the original Cambridge-Somerville study. 

With a sample of hospitalized mental pa- 
tients, Gove (1974) has studied the relation- 
ship between the patient’s psychiatric record 
and his economic and social resources. His 
data suggest that individual resources facilitate 
treatment, rather than allow the individual to 
avoid the societal reaction, and therefore 


support the medical model rather than label- 


ling theory. Some caution is necessary in 
interpreting these findings, however, since 
patient characteristics were based on hospital 
data. For example, he finds that more of the 
records of patients with low resources present 
the patient as “never psychiatrically normal,” 


than patients with higher resources. Does this. 


.mean that low resource patients have been 
. “mentally ill” longer, or that the hospital 
tends to construct their case histories in this 
way, retroactively (Goffman, 1961, p. 145)? 
In any case, Gove’s interpretation of his data 
contradicts the conclusions of Linsky and of 
Rushing. Since the studies do not use the 
same indices, it is not possible to compare 
them directly. 

_ The final two studies to be discussed 
provide still stronger support for labelling 
theory. The first, Temerlin’s (1968), is a test 
of the influence of suggestion on psychiatric 
diagnosis. Temerlin finds that psychiatrists 
and clinical psychologists are extremely sug- 
gestible when it comes to diagnosing mental 
illness. Four different groups diagnosed the 
patient in the same recorded interview under 
different conditions. One control group diag- 
nosed with no prior suggestion, one group was 
given a suggestion that the interviewee was 
sane, and a third group was told that they 
were selecting scientists to work in research. 
In the experimental group, it was suggested 
that the interviewees were mentally ill. The 
diagnoses of the control and experimental 
groups differed greatly. In the control groups 
the great majority made diagnoses of mental 
health; whereas in the experimental group, 
not a single psychiatrist out of twenty-five, 
and only three out of twenty-five psychol- 
ogists, diagnosed mental health. One weakness 
-of this study is that it takes place in an 
artificial setting, with an enacted interview; 
but it strongly supports the unreliability of 
psychiatric diagnosis and the presumption of 
illness. 
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The study by Rosehan (1973) took place 
in real settings—twelve mental hospitals. For 
this study, eight sane persons gained secret 
admittance to the different hospitals. They all 
followed the same plen. In his initial admis- 
sion interview, each pseudo-patient simulated 
several psychotic symptoms. Immediately 
upon admission to the ward, the pseudo-pa- 
tients stopped simulating. any symptoms: of 
abnormality. In all twelve cases the pseudo-pa- 
tients had enormous difficulty establishing 
that they were sane. The length of hospitaliza- 
tion ranged from seven to fifty-two days with 
an average of nineteen days. The study’s 
major finding is as follows: 


i 

Despite their public show of sanity, the 
pseudo-patients were never detected. Ad- 
mitted except in one case with a diagnosis 
of schizophrenia, each was discharged with 
a diagnosis of schizophrenia in remission. 
The label “in remission” should in no way 
be dismissed-as a formality for at no time 
during any hospitalization had any ques- 
tion been raised about.any pseudo-patient’s 
simulation ... the evidence is strong that 
once labelled schizophrenic the pseudo-pa- 
tient was stuck with the label (p. 252). 


Rosehan also collected a wide variety of 
subsidiary data dealing with the amount and 
quality of contact between the pseudo-pa- 
tients and the hospital staff, showing a strong 
tendency for the staff to treat the pseudo-pa- 
tients as non-persons. 

This study, like Temerlin’s, strongly sup- 
ports labelling theory. Both provide good 
models for future studies of labelling theory, 
the Rosehan stucy with its use of actual 
hospital locations, and the Temerlin study 
with its experimental design. 

We can now provisionally summarize the 
state of evidence concerning labelling theory. 
If we restrict ourselves to systematic studies 
explicitly related to labelling theory, eighteen 
are available. Of these, thirteen support label- 
ling theory, and five fail to. Although the 
studies vary in reliability and precision, the 
balance of evidence szems to support labelling 
theory. 
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SI AND EMERGENT THEORY: 
A REEXAMINATION* 


Although several important issues are 
raised by Huber (1973), her effort involves an 
incomplete and somewhat inaccurate view of 
symbolic interactionism (SI) and emergent 
theory. The former characteristic reinforces 
an already too prevalent tendency among 
many to,reject SI in its entirety without 
adequate basis for judgment. The significance, 
implications, and complexities of SI are only 
realized through frequent, intimate, and con- 
tinued exposure to it. This is the major reason 
why many regard SI as simplistic. The Huber 
portrayal of SI is particularly damaging within 
this context. 

Huber’s treatment of SI is inadequate in at 
least four ways: 


1. The methodology of SI should not be. 


equated with participant observation (PO). 
The entire range of data gathering techniques 
has been used within SI. Even the Chicago 
Schoo! adherents are quite willing to use any 
strategy that will provide a valid image of the 
actor’s perspectives. Texts and readers in SI 
clearly document this point. 

2. SI is not entirely dependent on emer- 
gent theory. Importantly, the lowa School has 
influenced a large number of TST type studies 
that do not exhibit this trait. Furthermore, 
there are other studies that explicitly involve 
the traditional hypothesis testing method 
(e.g., Manis and Meltzer, 1972:262-68, 
269-84). Huber’s remarks are restricted to 
efforts in SI to develop emergent theory 
through PO. It is crucial that this limited view 
be understood since Huber’s work implies a 
negative stance toward SI in general. 

3. Huber concludes that symbolic inter- 
actionists have been delinquent in their use of 
methodological concepts that overlap more 
traditional meanings, and that these dis- 
crepancies have negated the fruitful discussion 
of certain issues. This is a difficulty that I 
have not experienced. For instance, two of 


*Appreciation is expressed to Jan W. Gabrielson, 
Stanley E. Grupp, Barbara §. Heyl and Shailer 
Thomas for helpful insights. 


the three examples cited as confusing by 
Huber (1973:282), theory and concept, are 
often preceded by a qualifier. Blumer intro- 
duced the term “‘sensitizing concept” to dis- , 
tinguish it from a concept, and was particular- 
ly lucid in his description. The term 
“grounded theory” is often used by writers 
(e.g., Glaser and Strauss, 1967, 1971; Denzin, 
1970) to refer to inductive theory, and I have 
never found any serious discussion of this 
topic wherein the context did not make it 
clear that deductive theory was not being 
discussed. 

4. Although Huber occasionally notes a 
positive feature of SI, the underlying tone of 
her article implies that SI has reached the 
“end of its line’ (see Huber, 1973:274), and 
that the attraction of most to the area is a 
result of dissatisfaction with quantification 
(Huber, 1973:274), love for the underdog 
(Huber, 1973:281), or “delight in observing 
the nuances of human behavior” (Huber, 
1973:282). No serious attention is given to 
the scientifically appealing features that at- 
tract and hold many to SI. Given the general 
complexion of Huber’s article and the tenden- 
cy of many to hold SI in low esteem, a more 
balanced view of SI should have been at- 
tempted. My training under the late Manford 
Kuhn and intensive work in SI over the past: 
decade have led me to conclude that the 
major scientific consequences of SI are yet to 
be realized. The fact that SI is not a theory is 
regarded by its critics as a major deficiency, 
but ironically, that SI is a sociological social 
psychological orientation or perspective, i.e., a 
broad set of interrelated concepts, ideas, 
findings, and assumptions about the two-way 
relationship between man and the socio-cul- 
tural system, rather than a theory, enables it 
to withstand internal and external criticism 
and makes it amenable to broad usage and 
extension. The instances cited by 
(1973:274) and Spitzer and Swanson (1969), 
as well as recent works emphasizing the 


relevance of SI for ethnomethodology 
(Denzin, 1969), collective behavior 
(Shibutani, 1970), methodology (Blumer, 


1969; Denzin, 1970), meaning (Stone and 
Farberman, 1970), reference group theory 
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(Schmitt, 1972), political behavior (Hall, 
1972), social objects (Schmitt and Grupp, 
1973), and particularly exchange theory 
(Singelmann, 1972) are evidence of this. The 
Singelmann article (1972) casts suspicion on 
the criticism that SI is just a micro perspec- 
tive. 

With respect to emergent theory, Huber 
questions the accuracy of the information 
obtained via PO. But a sizable and developing 
body of literature is overlooked! The credi- 
bility of informants (and respondents) can be 
assessed in a variety of ways. (1) Respanses of 
different informants may be compared (see 
McCall and Simmons, 1969:105-15). (2) In 
team situations, different observers may com- 
pare notes on the same informant. (3) The 
plausibility and the consistency of accounts 
from the same source may be considered (see 

McCall and Simmons, 1969:128-41). (4) 

There are different types of informants, some 
being more knowledgeable and/or cooperative 
than others (see McCall and Simmons, 
1969:19-24). (5) The nature of the informa- 
tion being sought has a bearing on the number 
of informants needed and the likelihood of 
the credibility of the responses (see McCall 
and Simmons, 1969:5-19). (6) The participant 
observer has a much greater opportunity to 
evaluate the responses of his informants than 
investigators using data gathering techniques 
that involve more limited contact with sub- 
jects. This has generally been regarded as the 
main strength of PO, and it is strange that PO 
should be so severely criticized when the 
reactive effects of respondents are just now 
being fully understood and when the need for 
observational data in sociology is being 
stressed (Webb, et al., 1966). (7) PO involves a 
combination of methods (McCall and 
Simmons, 1969:]) and approaches validity 
through comparison and synthesis. In other 
words, PO reflects the more general strategy 
of methodological triangulation, the merits of 
which are now being emphasized (Webb, et 
al., 1966; Denzin, 1970). These and other 
aspects of PO do not guarantee validity in any 
given instance, but they do in the general 
context; and science has never opted for more 
than probability statements. 

Huber is also critical of emergent theory on 
theoretical grounds, focusing upon alleged 
biases in this approach. Her remarks will be 
considered vis-a-vis four questions. 

l. Can the researcher literally approach 
situations with a “blank mind?” As Blumer 
(1969) has argued, investigators cannot actual- 
ly do this, nor would doing so ever be 
desirable. In fact, the “less blank” the investi- 
gator’s mind, the better, in that the more 
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“savvy” he has of social systems, individuals, 
and their interrelationships, the more alterna- 
tives he will have to draw on in his considera- 
tion of social settings. But the emergent 
theorist does have a “blank mind,” or more 
aptly, an “open mind” in that he does not use 
a predetermined set of hypotheses. Once these | 
two distinctions regarding the notion of a 
“blank mind” are clarified, the statements by 
Blumer that the researcher should have a prior 
picture of the world as well as an open mind, 
that Huber (1973:279-80) found to be incon- 
sistent, are logically compatible. 

2. Does the perspective of the emergent 
theorist bias his interpretation of the social 
setting? Huber is correct in noting that the 
perspective or the “savvy” of the researcher 
biases his interpretations in that only the 
knowledge that he brings to the social setting 
can be used. A bias exists because incorrect 
conclusions may be reached due to the re- 
strictions placed on the individual by his 
imperfect knowledge as well as his selective 
use of it. But it must be emphasized that all 
methodologies ane frameworks of knowledge 
involve a bias in this “limiting” sense (Jones, 
1961). The investigator is always restricted by 
the “glasses” that he brings to a situation. 
Professional, personal, and cultural biases may 
enter into any disfiguration that occurs. Signi- 
ficantly, however, the “‘savvy” of the emer- 
gent theorist is not a bias in that it is also the 
vehicle through which interpretations are 
made. Furthermore, the unstructured char- 
acter of the emergent approach allows the 
researcher more flexibility than those who 
operate under the double burden of a re- 
stricted perspective and even more confining 
hypotheses. 

Given the existence of this inevitable bias 
in the emergent context, how does one 
compensate for it? The scope and depth of 
the investigator’s “‘savvy”’ of social systems, 
which ideally would involve an intimate 
knowledge of all existing social perspectives, 
his ability to engage in methodological and 
theoretical triangulation, the method of “pin- 
pointing’ (McCall and Simmons, 1969; 
235-37), the verifiability of the emergent 
explanation through different data gathering 
techniques (see Denzin, 1971:167n), and the 
researcher’s artistic skill in ‘“‘sizing up situa- 
tions” are tremendous aids in particular 
studies; but as will be noted below, the 
“cumulative” nature of science is the ultimate 
key! 

3. Do the characteristics of the particular 
respondents and setting considered by the 
emergent theorist bias his results? Bias in this 
context hinges about the problems of general- 
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izability and the accuracy of interpretations 
made by the emergent theorist. In these 
respects, it is perfectly possible that incorrect 
conclusions will be drawn or that an infre- 
quent occurrence will be examined. An aware- 
ness of these possibilities is critical and Huber 
has helped to explicate them with regard to 
emergent theory. The basic solution to these 
and other forms of biases that accompany the 
emergent approach is to conduct additional, 
and preferably, interrelated studies! As 
Denzin (1970:310-11) has emphasized, the 
investigator, his research setting, and his theo- 
retical approach are variables in emergent 
theory, and their interrelationships must be 
studied under varying conditions. In this way, 
the emergent theorist is “in the long run” 
forced to bet (see Huber, 1973:282) on 
particular outcomes; and checks for inac- 
curacies can be made. Huber is correct in 
insisting that prediction is the ultimate test of 
science, but overlooks the fact that some 
descriptions of emergent theory have empha- 
sized the need for the comparative element 
(e.g., Glaser and Strauss, 1967; Denzin, 1970). 
More generally, while the processes of deriving 
emergent theory are not yet fully developed, 
the sources cited by Huber (Glaser and 
Strauss, 1967; Blumer, 1969; Denzin, 1970, 
1971), and others (McCall and Simmons, 
1969), furnish more insights into them than 
Huber acknowledges. It should also be under- 
stood that the biases being discussed here are 
not unique to emergent theory but plague all 
researchers, and that conditional conclusions 
are by no means unimportant (see Rosenberg, 
1968:105-58). 


4. Isit necessary to determine which of 
the selected actors’ views to use in the 
emergent theory? Huber (1973:280) querries 
that “if the observers fail to agree among 
themselves, on what grounds does the investi- 
gator choose one view rather than another?” 
But beyond the assumptions of an adequate 
sample of informants for the problem at hand 
and the establishment of the accuracy of the 
informants’ observations, it is not necessary 
(a) to determine the correctness of conflicting 
views nor (b) to weigh the contributory power 
of various views to the emergent theory. In 
other words, (a) one dog’s views are as good as 
another’s; the modern symbolic interactionist 
does not search for “‘truth’ in the manner 
that Huber attributes to the pragmatics of old, 
and (b) it is not merely a question of deciding 
which view will contribute the most to the 
emergent explanation. The very nature and 
the composite of the actors’ perspectives 
would generally be of extreme interest, as 
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would be the changes in and the correlates of 
these perspectives, and the actual and per- 
ceived discrepancies between views. Insofar as 
there would be a most relevant view in given 
instances, it would depend on such variables 
as the nature of the problem that had come to 
the forefront in the emergent theory and the 
actual modality and variation of given per- 
spectives in the social system. But even here, 
the actors’ perspectives should not be con- 
fused with scientific conceptions of! reality 
(see Denzin, 1970:9-12). If my reasoning is 
basically correct, the stress placed by Huber 
on the need to study the dynamics of power 
takes on less significance with respect to the 
validity of the emergent theory process. 

From another stance, Huber is absolutely 
correct in emphasizing that more attention 
should be given to power in SI. While some 
strides are being made in this regard (e.g., 
Hall, 1972), this area remains deficient. In- 
creased attention to stratification variables in 
emergent theory contexts would enhance the 
explanatory power of SI in certain circum- 
stances, But including these variables is not a 
panacea. We still must explain how these 
variables are interpreted by the members of 
the social system and their empirical form in 
any given instance (see Blumer, 1969); stratifi- 
cation variables would not be of equal signifi- 
cance in all situations, and some symbolic 
interactionists have been emphasizing that an 
historical analysis is necessary for solving 
certain questions (Denzin, 1970). Issues re- 
garding the nature, origin, and distribution of 
power may be among them. The broader 
social structure must also be more fully 
considered in SJ, and cross-cultural research is 
needed whatever methodological approach is 
taken to theory construction. 

In conclusion, I must stress that Huber did 
not evaluate the positive aspects of emergent | 
theory nor the weaknesses of the traditional 
testing procedure. Both issues would have to 
be considered for a full appraisal of emergent 
theory. The positive aspects of emergent 
theory are best protrayed in Glaser and 
Strauss (1967), Blumer (1969), and Denzin 
(1970). I will only add that if Thomas Kuhn’s 
thesis should happen to prove true in sociol- 
ogy, the emergent approach would take on 
added significance since it depends less on 
existing theory. With respect to the remaining 
question, some researchers and philosophers 
have questioned the extreme confidence 
placed in the traditional hypothesis testing 
procedure. Morris Rosenberg (1968:198) has 
observed of elaboration that “‘while hypothe- 
sis testing, in this strict sense, is of great value 
in survey research, it is by no means the sole, 
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nor even the dominant, procedure employed.” 
Nicholas Rescher (1963:58) has observed that 
“not withstanding its erstwhile stature, and 
despite occasional flurries of nostalgia for its 
comfortable simplicities, the deductive con- 
ception of explanation must yield up Its 
claims to provide a comprehensive account of 
the nature of scientific expianations.”’ 


Raymond L. Schmitt 
Illinois State University 
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ON METHODOLOGY AND 
CRAFTSMANSHIP IN THE CRITICISM 
OF SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES* 


Joan Huber (4SR 38:274-84) purports to 
present the sociological community with a 
critique of symbolic interactionism (as a 
pragmatic perspective) by laying bare the 
“bias” of some.sort of theory (perhaps a 
formalized common-sense-of-the disadvan- 
taged) which presumably is emerging from 
that perspective. We wish to raise serious 
questions about the import of her article. Our 
presentation will discuss (1) matters of meth- 
odology, (2) field techniques, (3) the “bias” 
of symbolic interaction as opposed to the 
“forthrightness”’ of the ‘“‘logico-theoretic com- 
ponent,” and (4) matters of craftsmanship. 


(1) Methodology: Ontology and Methods 


Ordinarily, issues of the nature of reality 
and the modes of knowing are the main 


*An essay insdired by Joan Hubers article, 
“Symbolic Interaction as a Pragmatic Perspective: 
The Bias of Emergent Theory.” ASR, XXXVIII, 
(April, 1973), pp. 274-84. We appreciate the com- 
ments of two ananymous reviewers and those of 
James F. Short, Editor of American Sociological 
Review. 


targets of methodological inquiry in any 


discipline, but the term “methodology” un- 


fortunately has come to mean in sociology the 
study of quantitative techniques of analysis 
and how to apply them to processing data 
gathered with such quantitative treatments in 
mind. The reliance on such techniques is, of 
course, naive, and perhaps, the reliance on 
techniques used by symbolic interactionists, 
as we know them, is also naive. Indeed, in a 
fundamental sense, the reliance on any techni- 
que is naive. To assert the primacy of one as 
opposed to the inadequacies of the other 
without thought or evidence is whistling in 
the dark. We reject a blind faith in quantita- 
tive techniques, asking that methodology—the 
study, not the application, of methods—be 
brought back in. 

In fashioning research, any sociological 
investigator, whether he knows it or not, 
forms images of communication, persons, and 
human conduct at a particular socio-historical 
moment. Huber has selectively and obliquely 
touched on some of these issues and, in doing 
so, has provided such a massive misconception 
of symbolic interaction that, at best, the 
article will probably be used as ammunition 
by those sociologists who wish to reject the 
perspective out of hand. In our own efforts to 
prepare a response to the article, we have 
enumerated some eighty-three points of dis- 
agreement, most of which are substantive and 
not mere nit-picking. We will mention only a 
few of them. 

Huber contends that pragmatism and 
Marxian analysis need not be examined by 
scholars averse to such an examination since 
such analyses have only contributed “‘what 
now appears to be common sense: men make 
their own social world” (1973:276). More- 
over, “...the dialectic may strike some ob- 
servers as nonsense. Most of the writers who 
use the term today leave it undefined which is 
probably just as well” (1973:277). What of 
the dialectic between man’s sociality and 
privacy? Perhaps our computers can’t handle 
that. One can also read from Huber that, in 
Mead’s view, “An animal and a scientist do 
the same thing when they face a problem” 
(1973:278). She further writes that, “Indeed, 
Mead often expressed the view that history 
was on the side of progress; inevitably the 


brotherhood of men on earth would emerge”. 


(1973:278). The implications of the state- 
ment, “men make their own social worlds,” 
since methodologists are also “men” are cer- 
tainly profound for the development of soci- 
ological methodology and are hardly to be 
dismissed as “common sense.” In addition, 
the statement, as it stands, conveys a static 
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image of reality-making. We shall return to 
this point. i 

Huber acknowledges that Mead’s thought 
“,.. shows the influence of Hegel in a number 
of ways” (1973:277). Specifically, she refers 
to Hegel’s holistic view of sociality, to Mead’s 
conception of the Hegelian dialectic as an 
alternative to Aristotelian logic for the anal- 
ysis of sociality, and she also cites a passage 
from Mead which resonates with the concep- 
tion of evolution that is presumed by the 
Hegelian dialectic. 

Hegel’s view of sociality is indeed a view on 
which symbolic interaction may well have 
built. In limning the nature of persons and 
their conduct it is not enough simply to say 
that they have the capacity for being several 
things at once or even that they are several 
things at once, for this focuses on their 
substantive nature rather than their active and 
voluntaristic communication with:one an- 
other. Human communication is always self- 
indicative: one talks with himself as he talks 
with others and vice versa. Hegel could treat 
this ontological fact with facility because he 
had at his disposal a language that, unlike the 
English language, can encompass permanence 
and change at once. We refer to the central 
place of reflexive verbs in the German lan- 
guage for stating and comprehending personal 
actions. This is not a matter of improving 
upon Aristotelian logic by the development of 
a symbolic logic impressed by the significance 
of semantics. In other words, Mead is not 
merely “‘... glossing over the distinctions be- 
tween entities which distinguish Aristotelian 
logic ...” (Huber, 1973:278). Nor is the: 
dialectic merely to be presented condescend- 
ingly as a new logic with the qualification, 
“... if one uses the usual definition of the 
word ‘logic’ ” (Huber, 1973:277).’ This use is 


‘The full quote from Huber which she attributes 
to Mills (1962:130) is, “Hegel claimed that the 
dialectic was a new logic, but his claim is false if one 
uses the usual definition of the word ‘logic.’ ” We 
have painstakingly and repeatedly scrutinized the 
reference to Mills and by no stretch of our collective 
imagination can we apprehend how Mills is referring 
to “Hegel’s claims.” To be sure, Mills does refer to 
the “‘vocabulary of the Hegelian trained man” 
(1962:130), but in the context of Marx’ “good 
substantive use” of it. Neither does Mills offer us a 
“usual definition of the word ‘logic.’ ” He does say, 
“The essential error of the ‘dialectician’ is the 
know-it-all confusion of logic with metaphysics. . .” 
and he goes on to say, “.. .if dialectics is the ‘science 
of thinking,’ then we are dealing with the subject- 
matter of psychology, and not with logic or method 
at all” (1962:130). Unfortunately, we have, from 
Professor Huber, a misattribution in the guise of a 
citation. 
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inappropriate because Hegel’s construction of 
a dialectical logic was intended precisely to 
overcome and transcend, to get outside of and 
beyond, the ontology presumed by those who 
misconceived the writings of Aristotle and 
called some of them logic. We think that Ms. 
Huber does not even know her Greek. Some 
Romans, like Cicero, knew it better. Huber’s 
rejection of Hegels claims from a position 
that Hegel himself was opposing is less than 
compelling. Perhaps true Greek logic is funda- 
mentally analogic, like Chinese, but this possi- 
bility is surely too much for the positivist to 
comprehend. 

Huber’s inadequate grasp of Hegel comes 
clear in her rendition of dialectical dynam- 
ics—she presents a mechanistic picture. Appar- 
ently, Huber (unlike Mead) has acquired her 
Hegel from positivistically oriented Marxists. 
The Frankfurt school is now generating a 
revival of left-wing Hegelianism and a move- 
ment toward Mead’s compatible sociology, 
thereby providing a new point of departure 
for synthesizing these streams of thought. 

Huber’s mechanistic depiction of dialectic 
also compels her to raise again the standard 
cliché concerning the mindless progressivism 
of pragmatism. If one comprehends evolution- 
ary process as a species metaphor emphasizing 
the inexorable survival of the fittest, then one 
may conclude that pragmatism need not 
trouble itself with decisions of political, eco- 
nomic, or moral value, since socio-historical 
change is merely a matter of “natural”’ devel- 
opment. Such a mechanistic view ignores one 
of the most vital areas of pragmatism, namely, 
a morally informed direction of evolutionary 
process, totally disregarding the morally in- 
formed alternatives of revolution. This con- 
ception is inherently and pervasively pclitical. 
Conscious concerted struggle, power plays, 
intrigues, and subversion mark the epitome of 
politically propelled change. Mead stated over 
and over again that the contribution of 
evolutionary thought, whether it be Hegelian 
or Darwinian, is to be found in its presumed 
ontology: one process [communication] gives 
rise to many forms [selves and/or societies). 
Certainly, he hoped that a brotherhood of 
man on earth would emerge, as most of us do; 
but this fond dream had little, if anything, to 
do with the construction he placed on evolu- 
tionary thought. 

Nor would he confuse the Hegelian method 
with the method of an animal. Mead does say 
that animals and scientists do the same thing 
in the sense that they both solve problems 
which interrupt ongoing behavior. He states 
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this in his epistemological discussion of 
realism and pragmatism as modes of knowing, 
the former arising aut of “pure” logic and 
leading into mathematical technique; the lat- 
ter leading toward the technique of experi- 
mental science (Mead, 1936:326-59). Indeed, 
the discussion is entitled, “Science Raises . 
Problems for Philosophy,” —problems that we _ 
are sure most of the other animals would not 
be concerned with. Huber follows the path of, 
realism in her attack on Mead and pragma- ` 
tism, while Mead himself has taken great pains ° 
to show that this is merely one phase of the 
larger scientific movement. 


(2) Field Methods 


If, to return to an earlier point, the fact 
that men make their own social worlds is a 
matter of common sense, Huber flies in the 
face of it. She writes, “... the future, unlike 
the past, is subject to manipulation by those 
who have power. The past cannot be affected 
by what we do...” (1973:276). Whose past? 
Professor Huber must believe that the recon- 
struction of the past is not something we do 
or part of the world men make. However, 
common sensical it is to say that certain 
persons have the capacity to affect the proba- 
bility that certain events will occur in the 
future, it is just as common sensical to say 
that the past is eminently and consistently 
subject to differing interpretation and manip- 
ulation. Here is the heart of the matter. 
People use one reconstruction or another of a 
past for a time to represent the past (actually, 
their past). Such representations inevitably 
change, are lost, or pass on. What ‘“‘really” 
were/are the circumstances, influences, and 
decisions surrounding and leading up to the 
Watergate Affair? Here is a prime example of 
how differing reconstructions of the past 
affect human conduct. Does Professor Huber 
really want to study at great length the 
eighteen minute hum on the Watergate tapes, 
or facts such as these? Shall sociology study 
only the hums of the present to arrive at 
general laws? 

Huber gratuitously dismisses Denzin’s 
insistence that sociological researchers use 
a variety of investigative techniques 
(1973:281). Yet, she herself presumes that 
research in symbolic interaction is accomplish- 
ed for the most part through participant 
observation and then asserts, “Much of the 
research has focused on people who have little 
social power or influence...” (1973:281). 
This statement is generally true, and at least 
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one symbolic interactionist rushed to agree 
with her twenty-five years ago. Blumer (1948) 
specifically charged students of public opin- 
ion, among whom we are certain he hoped to 
include symbolic interactionists, to study 
those in power who shape and make opinion. 
This general truth can be misleading. Peter 
Hall is currently working on this at the 
University of Missouri. But, much earlier a 
number of studies informed by symbolic 
interaction dealt directly with the issue of 
‘power or the powerful: Becker’s study (1963) 
of marijuana laws; Blumer’s study (1947) of 
industrial relations; Dalton’s study (1959) of 
managers; Lindesmith’s study (1968) of the 
opiate addiction process; Rose’s studies of 
unions (1952) and power structures (1967), 
and legislators (1970); Roy’s investigations of 
strikes (1970); Stone and Form’s studies of 
status symbolism and status arrangements 
(1953, 1957); and Strauss’ continuing studies 
of the social organization of hospitals (1963). 

Huber confuses the study of the “power- 
ful” and the study of settings and persons in 
which power related issues are of vital concern 
to those studied, but the concept of power, 
itself, is highly ambiguous (e.g. Goode, 1972). 
Thus, the import of Huber’s statement really 
depends on what she means by power. She 
never tells us. Whatever she means there is 
nothing inherent in the perspective of 
symbolic interaction which makes it incapable 
of dealing with power issues, whether or not 
one is aware of symbolic interaction research 
on those issues; and apparently Huber is not. 


(3) The “‘Logico-theoretic Component” 


Huber states, “The main thesis of this 
paper is that the SI tradition shares with the 
philosophy of pragmatism from which it 
originates, an epistemology which makes it 
reflect the social biases of the researcher and 
of the people whose behavior is observed”’ 
(1973:275). Succinctly, symbolic interaction 
has polluted its inquiry by the smog of 
pragmatism, its theory by the poisons of lower 
, class conduct transmitted through the medi- 
um of participant observation. What is needed 
is some cleansing agent. Apparently this is the 
““logico-theoretic component.” It is clear that, 
with respect to the technical procedures used 
and the use of the “logico-theoretic compo- 
nent,” Huber is not directing her critical 
analysis at all symbolic interactionists. 
Miyamoto and Dornbusch (1956), Brooks 
(1969), Stryker (1957, 1956), and Couch 
(1962), to name a few, have pursued symbolic 
interactionist research in the traditional posi- 
tivistic perspective. 
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But just what is the logico-theoretic com- 
ponent? She uses the label a half dozen times 
“... Mead tended to 
ignore the Jogico-theoretic component...” 
(1973:278). Ultimately, the reader comes to 
realize that she is referring to an explicitly 
spelled out a priori theory. Where do little 
logico-theoretic components come from? Out 
of the everywhere into the here—that is where 
little logico-theoretic components come from. 
It is now understandable and even somewhat 
sensible, that she allows the meaning of the 
concept to emerge as her paper progresses. 
Indeed, it is ironic: just as the bias of~ 
symbolic interaction is “emergent,” so is the 
meaning of the logico-theoretic component. 

There are several dimensions to Huber’s 
insistence on the necessity for including the 
Jogico-theoretic component in sociological in- 
quiry. ‘It insures “objectivity” by insulating 
the researcher and his theory from his subject 
matter. Observers are thereby freed to do 
what they are supposed to do, namely observe 
what is going on without any prejudicial 
expectations (other than those provided by 
the logico-theoretic component). Alas, poor 
Blumer! Among his other failings, he has 
failed to inform us “... how scientists can 
approach reality with blank minds...” 
(Huber, 1973:279). So, symbolic interaction- 
ists are, in Huber’s mind, unduly subject to 
the forces and pressures of the research 
situation. Exposed to these powerful exi- 
gencies, symbolic interactionists can never 
assume the perspective of detached observa- 
tion and arrive at the truth, validity, or 
warranted assertability of their statements. 
Nor can their theory ever emerge untram- 
melled and undefiled, for it will be shot 
through with the vocabulary of the most 
influential among their subjects. This interpre- 
tation of field research is not only a vulgariza- 
tion; it is naive, ignoring as it does the main 
thrust of the sociology of knowledge whether 
traceable back to Mannheim (1936) or Durk- 
heim (1915). It is also grotesque. Huber is 
caught in the “contradiction of autonomy” 
(Gouldner, 1970:54—but see the entire discus- 
sion 49-60). 

Huber offers no evidence that symbolic 
interaction is any more susceptible to the 
influences of power distributions than any 
other perspective. All perspectives are open 
to bias. At least symbolic interaction takes 
this into account. Of major significance in 
the development of grounded theory 
outlined by Glaser and Strauss is what 
they call “the constant comparative meth- 
od’’ (1967:101-15), In field research, 
therefore, symbolic interactionists are not 
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faced with the ultimate choice of selecting 
“one view rather than another’ (Huber, 
1973:280). Instead, the symbolic interaction- 
ist gets the views of all the participants that he 
can in the setting where he is conducting 
research, with regard to a particular event, 
issue, recollection, or whatever. And he pays 
attention to history. He compares these views, 
assesses their congruence or incongruence, and 
reaches a decision concerning, say, the circum- 
stance of consensus. Obviously, this is a 
simplified version of the more complex pro- 
cess of gathering field data. These observa- 
tions are made over a period of time, and, 
with repeated observations, a measure of 
validity is achieved. 

This is one measure of validity since the 
researcher himself is a participant in the 
research setting. Whatever his decisions con- 
cerning the collective view of his subjects, 
these decisions must be publicized or com- 
municated to other scientists. Here is the 
significance of consensus among competent 
observers as another measure of validity. Even 
Huber is intrigued by this measure when she 
implores symbolic interactionists not to give 
different meanings to words already con- 
sensually defined (1973:282). Indeed, the 
importance of scientific consensus for estab- 
lishing validity pervades the entire article, 
except where Huber states “From the stand- 
point of the present critique, it matters little 
whether the warranted assertability of the 
proposition is based on the way it works out 
for one person or many” (1973:277). How 
shall scientists respond to that? 

We will make only two more points in 
criticism of Huber’s “main theses.” First, she 
confuses the language of those observed with 
- the language of those making the observa- 
tions. By not allowing for this distinction, 
Huber is led to maintain that the everyday 
language of observed subjects becomes the 
language of the ‘‘emerging theory” 
(1973:280-1). This is hardly the case. Rather, 
observed symbols and symbolizations are 
translated into a vocabulary which includes 
analytic constructs, specifically, the on-going 
universe of discourse of science or, at least, 
the universe of discourse of a sub-sociology, 
i.e. symbolic interaction. Theories, then, 
emerge in terms of these analytic constructs, 
as they are checked back against new data 
when problems with their applicability arise. 
Scientific problems are interruptions in the 
continuity of scientific discourse. Scientific 
method is the process of coping with these 
problems. As Mead would have it, this is what 
the scientific method is all about 
(1936:353-8). In other words, the develop- 
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ment of theory is marked by the movement 
back and forth between empirical observa- 
tions and their theoretical formulations 
(Merton, 1949:83-111). 

Second, Huber reelly implies an hypoth- 
esis: “the further removed the investigator 
from his subject matter, the greater the 
validity of his observation.” Deutscher has, 
already tested this hypothesis and found it 
wanting (1969:35-41). Deutscher analyzed 
three studies of the correspondence between . 
verbalized attitudes and actual behavior as it 
pertained to ethnic discrimination. Using five 
standard measures of validity, he established . 
that the study providing the greatest assur- 
ances that the investigator “observed what he 
intended to observe” (1969:40) was the one 
containing the greatest amount of first-hand 
data. That is, the validity, even in conven- 
tional terms, of findings is increased as person- 
al contact between the researcher and those 
he studies is increased. The point needs no 
further elaboration. 


(4) Craftsmanship 


Pointing out that symbolic interaction “be- 
gan with an oral tradition” (we do not compre- 
hend how perspectives in sociology begin with 
the traditions that they presumably generate), 
Professor Huber goes on to write: 


By the early sixties neither Faris, Thomas, nor 
Blumer had preser.ted a rounded theoretical 
conception: hence much time was devoted to 
casuistical debating over orthodoxy (1973:275). 


She attributes either the entire sentence or the 
final phrase to “(Kuhn, 1970).” 

Kuhn’s paper, delivered in 1962, first 
published in 1964, and republished in 1970, 
has this to say abaut Faris and Thomas: 


The year 1937 was the one in which some of the 
papers of Ellsworth Faris appeared under the title 
The Nature of Human Nature. Here, too, was a 
belated publication which, in its sprinkling and 
scatter, speaks more for what Faris never pub- 
lished—a rounded theoretical conception of his 
social psychology. Thomas’ theoretical formula- 
tions were similarly scarce, scattered and incom- 
plete—however influential (Kuhn, 1964:62-3). 


Note that Kuhn was singling out the year 
1937 as a time when Faris might have gone on 
to tie the threads of symbolic interaction 
together in a rounded perspective. Indeed, 
Kuhn could not have been writing about the 
“early sixties” since he knew full well that 
Faris had departed this life in 1953. We are 
also certain that Kuhn was aware that Thomas 
had died in 1947. Thus, Huber’s reference to 
“(Kuhn, 1970)” could not refer to Faris’ or. 
Thomas’ posthumous intellectual failings. At 
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least two-thirds of the first phrase of the 
sentence she attributes to Kuhn, then, is a 
misattribution. Kuhn goes on to state that 
“Blumer . ... has nowhere gathered together a 
rounded version of his point of view” 
(1964:63). This was true at the time. How- 
ever, in 1969 (to be sure, the late sixties), 
Blumer did attempt to present such a version 
in a long essay entitled “The Methodological 
Position of Symbolic Interaction” 
(1969: 1-60). Professor Huber must have been 
aware of Blumer’s attempt since she cites the 
volume. Why the year 1965 is crucial to her 
assertion of Blumer’s intellectual failings is 
not made clear. Kuhn died in 1963. 

As far as the second phrase of Huber’s 
sentence is concerned, we note that there are 
several dictionary meanings of the word ‘‘ca- 
suistical,”” none of which seems to apply to 
Kuhn’s assessment of “major trends of sym- 
bolic interaction theory” between 1937 and 
the time of its delivery. He refers to this 
period as an “age of inquiry,” and does state 
that the period generated a “‘welter of sub- 
theories,” developing from the essential ambi- 
guities and contradictions in the Meadian 
statement which “were generally interpreted 
to be dark, inscrutable complexities too diffi- 
cult to understand as long as the orientation 
remained in the oral tradition” (1964:63-4). 
Nowhere does he refer to the testing and 
developing of these subtheories as casuistry, 
certainly not in the sense of “quibbling,” for 
the alternatives emerging out of this age of 
inquiry provide the main points of departure 
for his treatment, viz., determinancy and 
indeterminancy as they have affected sym- 
bolic interaction theory up to 1962. We must 
conclude, then, that Huber’s reference to 
Kuhn is not only a misattribution, but a 
misleading reference, given her knowledge of 
Blumer’s later work. 

The fact that she cited “(Kuhn, 1970)” 
rather than the original date of the article’s 
publication may account in part for her 
failure to discuss Blumer’s 1969 contribution 
in the context of her sentence. This, in turn, 
may be due to her assiduous devotion to the 
Format of References adopted by the ASA. 
For example, although the citation, “Mead 
(1964)” is technically correct, it is also 
misleading. Perhaps it was included {in a 
collection published by Reck in 1964,? but 
without pagination the precise reference to 


*Huber writes, “His [Mead’s] articles were 
scattered in journals and out of print books until 
Reck’s selection appeared” (1973:275). A collection 
of Mead’s writings, prepared by Anselm Strauss, was 
published in 1956, and has been in print in one 
edition or another since that date. 
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Mead is totally unclear mone Huber’s listed `. 


reference. 


CONCLUSION 


Professor Huber has attempted to deal with 
a matter of vital concern in sociology as well 
as all scientific inquiry—sources of bias. We 
have attempted to provide some documenta- 
tion for the inadequacies of her treatment. 
Huber has selectively, sometimes inappropri- 
ately, incorrectly, and/or misleadingly cited 
literature in order to attest to her preference 
for a positivistic mode of social research. 
Rather than a response to an “increasing 
criticism of standard methodology i 
(1973:274), Huber’s article is actually a re- 
vival of the old debate about the merits of 
positivism which reaches as far back as the, 
turbulent reception with’ which the discipline 
greeted the prescriptions of Lundberg and 
Dodd in the ’30’s and early °40’s.* In our view 
Huber’s article adds confusion to a discipline 
already fraught with too much confusion.” 
There. is no evidence that the logico-theoretic 


component neutralizes the influence of power | 


arrangements on the research enterprise, and, 
in failing to convince us of this, Huber is left 
with one rationale for its use—it facilitates 


work (1973:282). Maybe so, but a greater | 


outpouring of work is not the distinguishing 
mark of a mature discipline. Rather, the mark 
is the quality and meaning of that work. When 


3 Therefore, we would like to recommend that 
the Format of References require that the original 
source of a reference be presented as a part of the 
citation, as well as the reference used by the 
researcher. This would mean that the researcher 
could cite the pagination of the reference he actually 
used but that the title and source of the original 
publication must also be explicitly specified. A 
publication, in this view, includes dissertations and 
original foreign language publications. In the case of 
the latter, the date of its first publication, its first 
translation into English, and the name of the 
translator should be included. When later editions of 
a work are cited, the date of the first edition should 
be included in the reference. It is unfortunate that 
this recommendation must be put in a footnote, but 
this must be the case because it is not central to our 
main argument. 

*We shall not recount the vast literature given 
over to these arguments. It is as though we have 
discovered a “law”: each generation of sociologists 
must discover for itself the irrelevance of positivism 
for sociological inquiry. 

Huber (1973:798-800) has further compounded 
the confusion in reply to Blumer’s comments on this 
same article, when she characterizes John Locke as 
“the founder of empiricism” (1973:799). Appar- 
ently she has not heard of Francis Bacon nor his 
predecessors. 
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Huber asserts that an a priori formulation of 
the empirical world is “more work than 
transcribing events with the atheoretical sim- 
plicity of a blank mind” (1973:282), she 
merely lays bare her lack of familiarity with 
or knowledge about the hard work of field 
research and theoretical analysis. Perhaps it is 
the sense of uncertainty, felt and reported by 
symbolic interactionists in their field research, 
against which Huber and other positivists 
' recoil. They shouldn’t. Even the greatest 
positivist of them all, George Lundberg 
(1934:371) was honest enough to confront 
the shortcomings of his own research by 
explicitly acknowledging the fact that, as 
Denzin puts ít,“ ... unplanned contingencies 
shaped the research process” (1970:320). 
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THE EMERGENCY OF EMERGENT 
THEORY 


The thrust of intellectual combat is easier 
for readers to follow when authors respond to 
general criticisms rather than particular points 
of contention. Nevertheless, because the 
points raised by Schmitt and by Stone, 
Maines, Farberman, Stone, and Denzin differ, 
I shall respond first to those raised by 
Schmitt, then to those common to both 
critiques, and finally to those raised solely by 
Stone et al. 


SCHMITT’S ISSUES 


Schmitt thinks my portrayal of SI supports 
the view that it is simplistic, pointing out that 
SI should not be equated with participant 
observation nor does it depend entirely on 
emergent theory. He was correct in observing 
that I failed to distinguish the Chicago and 
Jowa Schools of SI and that the chief research 
focus of the Jowa School, the TST, is not on 


*For helpful suggestions I am indebted to 
Loretta Anawalt, William Form, Barbara Sherman 
Heyl, J. David Lewis, and Clark McPhail who, I am 
sure, Will not agree with everything that I have said. 
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emergent theory but on hypothesis testing. 
Clearly I should have excluded these Iowa 
researchers although failure to do so may not 
be serious since a recent study- of well-known 
interactionists shows that only a minority are 
““positivists’”’ (Reynolds and Meltzer, 
1973:197). 

The confusion in the use of standard 
terminology that Schmitt says he has not 
experienced can be observed under item 3 in 
the Stone et al. critique. Their description of 
how the analytic constructs of SI theories 
emerge ends with this statement: “In other 
words, the development of theory is marked 
by movement back and forth between 
empirical observations and their theoretical 
formulations (Merton, 1949:83-111).” To 
restate the emergent theory position “in other 
words? and then invoke Merton can only 
confuse the reader since Merton uses standard 
terminology in the standard way. Another 
sign of the confusion of terms is Schmitt’s 
claim that SI is not a theory, while Stone et 
al. freely use the word “theory” in discussing 
the interaction perspective. 


COMMON ISSUES 


Schmitt and Stone et al. raised three issues. 
First, they reacted vigorously to the notion 
that the emergent theorist approaches the 
research setting with the atheoretical simpli- 
city of a blank mind. A metaphor harking 
back to Locke’s tabula rasa, the blank mind is 
a mind whose knowledge derives from 
experience. Such a mind is devoid of 
logico-theoretic components, a phrase whose 
meaning was, unfortunately, left implicit in 
my article. This term has a broader referent 
than a priori theory. Leaning on Braithwaite 
(1963:53), I define the logico-theoretic 
component of scientific investigation as a 
deductive system, including the logical rela- 
tions between its propositions, the formulae 
by ‘which they can be expressed, and the rules 
governing their use. The absence of such 
elements necessarily exposes emergent theory 
to a form of bias to which it is peculiarly 
susceptible. Observed symbols, as Stone et al. 
note, are translated into a vocabulary of the 
on-going universe of science; but no emergent 
theorist has, to my knowledge, ever specified 
the rules for such translation. Yet, one cannot 
move from one language to the other without 
using some kind of logico-theoretic compo- 
nents, however crude or unconscious they 
may be (Lewis, 1974). That is, the researcher 
must follow some rules which say that 
expressions of Type A of the “‘loca] language” 
are to be classified under Category B of the 
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researcher’s language. Researchers may not 
know what methods they are using but those 
_ decisions still must be made. 

. A second issue which Schmitt discusses 
systematically and Stone et al. in somewhat 
scattered fashion concerns the bias of the 
researcher and of the respondents in smergent 
theory. Schmitt 
researchers are always biased by the glasses 
they wear. But he also claims that the savvy of 
the emergent theorist is not biasing because it 
is also the vehicle through which interpreta- 
tions are made. On the contrary, it is precisely 
this savvy which biases emergent theory. The 
researcher not only brings ideas to the 
research situation but they form the logico- 
theoretic component in standard formula- 
tions. Mainstream research rules require 
researchers to state in advance what kind of 
findings will support Interpretation A and 
what kind, Interpretation B. (The extent to 
which these rules are followed is irrelevant 
because we are contrasting prescriptions, not 
practices.) In contrast, the unstructured 
character of the emergent approach enables 
the researcher to win all bets. Sckmitt and 
Stone solve this problem the same way: 
another dose of the original recipe. What we 
need is to improve the original recipe; for, as 
Schmitt correctly observes, the pracesses of 
deriving emergent theory are not yet fully 
developed. 

‘Whose views to select is more of a problem 
than Schmitt thinks. One dog’s views are as 
good as another’s only if there is no dogfight. 
The Stone group’s example of Watergate, 
raised in a context I shall soon discuss, is 
particularly apt. If social scientists kad to test 
the truth emerging from the White House, 
how would they decide whose views to accept 
or that one view contributes more than others 
to defining an emergent situation? How do we 
decide who’s telling the truth? To observe 
that there are many truths is a dangerous 
cliché in a world where decisions are made 
that people must act on. Whenever we fail to 
specify our criteria for choosing between 
competing views, we come perilously close to 
the radical subjectivism which Simpson 
(1971:661) says makes science meaningless. 
Without a rational framework for accepting or 
rejecting propositions, our disputes will be 
settled by force. Unfortunately, the SI 
paradigm is limited except under conditions 
of relatively low institutionalization and 
“relatively equal power among participants 
(Kanter, 1972:87). 

The third issue is basically resolved in 
advance. Everyone agrees that the SI approach 
has neglected power; but Stone et al. feel that 


correctly observes that: 
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this general truth is misleading. They cite 
studies which, they claim, deal directly with 
power or the powerful, and then say that I 
confused the study of the powerful with the 
study of settings where. power is involved. 
They have things turned around. First, I 
suggested the study of powerful people— 
specifically, topdogs in a major corporation— 
because the problem of deciding whose views 
define a situation is highlighted when all 
participants can not only bark but bite. 
Readers can decide whether my example of 
topdogs adequately defines powerful people. 
Second, I did not suggest the study of 
settings-where-power-is-involved because pow- 
er is involved in all human settings; such a 
prescription would be too vague to be useful. 
The studies that Stone et al. cite are mostly of 
settings. The Rose studies of political power 
do not use the emergent theory approach; as 
Hall (1972:46) points out, Rose (1962:x; 
1967) explicitly neglects the SI perspective. 


ISSUES RAISED BY STONE ET AL. 


Stone et al. question whether I cited 
literature misleadingly to support my views. 
My reply must be casuistical; such charges 
must be answered in detail or not at all. Let us 
therefore make our way through the cloud of 
nits. I shall first discuss instances where they 
accuse me of misrepresentation, then in- 
stances where they misunderstood me and, 
finally, instances where they misrepresented 
by position. 


“Matters of Craftsmanship” 


1. I regret that Stone et al. dislike the 
ASR style of footnoting; I agree that citing 
the original publication date is often helpful. 
(Two of the five authors [Stone and 
Farberman, 1970:101, 102, 103]. apparently 
took a different view not long ago when they 
referred to Durkheim with 1961, 1947, and 
1938 dates of publication.) I used the 1970 
date for Kuhn’s address because I relied on 
the reprinted version in the Stone and 
Farberman (1970) reader; to enjoy the 
convenience of a reader but fail to cite it is 
unfair to the hardworking scholars who 
assemble the collections. 

2. I do indeed intend to attribute the 
statement beginning ‘‘By the early sixties...” 
to Kuhn. In a paragraph beginning at the 
bottom of page 71, Kuhn (1970:71-2) points 
out that Mead was not the only symbolic 
interactionist who failed to publish. The three 
sentences about Faris and Thomas which 
Stone et al. cite, follow. Immediately 
following these is a statement about Dewey 
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and, finally, this sentence: “Blumer, the 
young and promising heir apparent, has 
published relatively little and has nowhere 
gathered together a rounded version of his 
point of view.” I wanted to communicate the 
fact that, despite the age of the SI perspective, 
a rounded conception had not appeared by 
the early sixties. Two pages later my section 
called “Later Formulations” begins with the 
statement that Blumer’s (1969) essay was the 
most sophisticated of subsequent attempts at 
a theoretical formulation. As for the claim 
that I failed to explain why 1965 is “crucial” 
to my assertion of “‘Blumer’s intellectual 
failings,’ the reason is simple: I referred 
neither to “1965” nor to “Blumer’s intellec- 
tual failings.’ Both terms are gratuitous 
insertions of Stone et al. 

3.‘In the same article Kuhn (1970:71) 
refers to the casuistry of the oral tradition. 
Stone et al. imply that the oral tradition 
ceased in 1937 and that henceforth casuistry 
played no part in SI affairs. This is not what 
Kuhn implies. On the next page, Kuhn 
(1970:72) remarks that the oral tradition 
tended to continue beyond 1937. Soon after, 
in defining the major trends of the preceding 
quarter century, Kuhn (1970:74-S) alludes to 
the SI debating style. To avoid misunderstand- 
ing, I quote the entire paragraph: 


If one were to arrogate to oneself the privilege of 
deciding these issues and others raised essentially 
by the ambiguities in symbolic interaction 
orientation, one could sharply narrow the task of 
surveying the major trends in this theory in the 
past twenty-five years. This, however, I deem to 
be neither proper nor useful. Similarly, if 
symbolic interactionists had their own profes- 
sional organization, their own journal or journals, 
their own pontifical leader or tight-knit little 
clique of leaders clearly assigned the role of 
determining the ‘‘correct” view among competing 
doctrinal differences, the survey of the fruits of 
orthodoxy might be simple. Instead, however, we 
have none of these things, and for the most part 
we wish none of them. But the consequences are 
that there is a welter of partial orientations which 
bear varying relationships to the general point of 
view. — 

In my view Kuhn is saying that interaction- 
ists do not have nor wish to have a pontiff or 
clique of leaders who determine correct 
doctrine. Readers must judge for themselves 
whether I misrepresented Kuhn on the flavor 
of life in the SI camp. 


Misunderstandings 


1. I am not now and never have been a 
positivist. Stone et al. must not assume that 
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anyone who questions SI methods is therefore 
one of those. 

, 2. My paper (Huber, 1973) referred to 

Aristotelian (traditional) logic which follows 

fixed principles including laws of thought and . 
the syllogism, the unit of deductive reasoning 

(Titus, 1967:267). What Stone et al. mean by 

“true Greek logic” I do not know. 

3. My paper clearly referred only to the 
Hegelian dialectic. A popular philosophy text 
defines it as a method of reasoning which 
synthesizes contradictions (Titus, 1970:537), 
an approach quite different from traditional 
logic (Russell, 1945:731-2). Hegel’s logic 
attempted to explain social change, to fathom 
the meaning of history. He thought that the 
world-process, the objective manifestation of 
the thought process, developed by continuous 
unification of opposites (Onions, 1955:500). 
The current importance of the dialectic 
derives from the fact that Marx and Engels 
thought nature followed dialectical laws 
(Titus, 1970:210), i.e., that the dialectic was 
simultaneously a logic and an empirical fact—a 
notion sometimes expressed as “the unity of 
theory and practice.” If this view is correct, 
the dialectic would be a suitable logico- 
theoretic component in scientific theory. The 
idea that theories emerge in continuous flow 
from on-going nature, unmediated by such 
logico-theoretic elements as formal hypo- 
theses, is squarely in the Hegelian tradition. 
My concern is with the non-rationality of the 
procedures. 

In American sociology, however, the word 
“dialectic” often means only that the author 
wishes to evoke a respectable Marxist aroma 
in a moderately poetic way. 

4. Stone et al. have not grasped: the 
difference between judging a belief by its 
causes or its effects. They correctly note the 
difficulties in discovering ‘the truth about 
Watergate and, by implication, any historical 
event. But this fact is irrelevant to comparing 
pragmatism with other forms of semantic 
empiricism. Pragmatists do not ask whether 
one can establish the truth of a statement and, 
if so, how. Instead, they ask what difference it 
would make if the statement were true. What 
counts is not the connections with experience 
already established but those yet to be 
instituted (Kaplan, 1964:42). Thus, whether 
one believes that a statement has warranted 
assertibility (e.g.: The president of the United 
States planned the Watergate break-in) de- 
pends on the consequences of holding such 4 
belief for the individual (if one follows 
William James) or society (if one follows John 
Dewey). Bertrand Russell, on the other hand, 
holds that a belief is true, or as nearly true as 
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we can make it, if it has a certain kind of 
relation, sometimes very complicated, to its 
causes. Did Caesar cross the Rubicon? Russell 
regards a yes answer as unalterably required 
by past events; but the pragmatist would 
decide whether to say yes or no by appraising 
future events. “If I find the belief that Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon very distasteful,” Russell 
(1945:826) writes, “I need not sit down in 
dull despair; I can, if I have enough skill and 
power, arrange a social environment in which 
the statement that he did not ‘cross the 
Rubicon will have “warrented assertibility.’” 

In my view, people often find it hard to 
understand the doctrine of warrented asserti- 
bility because, stripped to its bare bones, it 
seems too odd to take seriously. 

5. My paper tried to show that the 
doctrine of warrented assertibility as a test of 
truth was nonsense; hence whether it is 
nonsense for one (as James thought) or for 
many (as Dewey thought) is irrelevant. The 
problem with warrented assertibility, as with 
emergent theory, is that it specifies no rules 
for establishing consensus. 


Misrepresentations 


1. In their fourth paragraph, Stone et al. 
restate one of my sentences as follows: 
“Huber contends that pragmatism and Marx- 
ian analysis need not be examined by scholars 
averse to such examination since such analyses 
have only contributed “what now appears to 
be common sense’...’’ My original sentence: 
“Nevertheless, all sociologists owe a debt to 
the pragmatists (and to Marx) for what now 
appears to be common sense...’ does not 
contain the denigrating modifier “only.” 

2. To argue about what Mills really meant 
instead of what Marx really meant shows that 
sociology is making progress. The sentence 
representing Mills (1962:130) which I cited is 
not, as my text indicates, a direct quotation 
but a summary of a lengthy footnote. It was 
meant to convey that Mills thought the 
dialectic was nonsense. Some latterday radi- 
cals invoke Mills and the dialectic in the same 
breath, as if he had gone along with that sort 
of thing. Embedded in that footnote is Mills’ 
(1962:130) remark that the dialectic “. .. is 
either a mess of platitudes, a way of 
doubletalk, a pretentious obscurantism—or all 
three.” 

3. In the paragraph preceding their discus- 
sion of my “‘craftsmanship,” Stone et al. 
derive a proposition nowhere implied in my 
paper and then set it in quotes. The 
proposition is silly: “the further removed 


`° the investigator from his subject matter, the 


greater the validity of his observation.” I 
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argued that any research, be it participant 
observation or secondary analysis of survey 
data, is improved if the investigator specifies 
the rules of the game in advance. i 

4. In their second footnote, Stone et al. 
quote one of my sentences without including 
the reference to Reck (1964:v). Reck claimed 
he discovered in the summer of 1962 that, 
although five posthumously published vol- 
umes based on Mead’s lectures and rfotes 
presented his thought and were in print, his 
own publications—more than sixty items—had 
never been collected and were scattered in 
journals and out-of-print books. “The present 
volume,” Reck (1964:v) writes, “‘makes 
available for the first time a selective 
collection of Meaa’s published essays touching 
on every major feature of histhought....” 
The fine Strauss volume to which Stone et al. 
refer contains far fewer items. 


LAST WORDS 


As a scientific model, emergent theory 
remains emergent. Swanson’s (1967:41—actu- 
ally, it appeared in print in 1961 based on an 
oral presentation in 1960) summary still 
applies: Mead provides a way to formulate 
important aspects of social psychological 
problems but suggests few actual problems for 
investigation. Some of his most relevant 
premises are untestable and many which are 
testable don’t fell in the realm of social 
psychology.! 

As a sociological perspective, however, 
Mead’s view alerts researchers to important 
aspects of human behavior. Some of the most 
durable work in sociology has been done by 
students of Blumer or Kuhn. To improve on 
Becker’s perception of the ubiquity of social 
control,’ for example, would be difficult. 
Nevertheless, the SI recipe for doing sociology 
is dangerously close to radical subjectivism. 
When one persan’s views are as valid as 
another’s, then--unless we live in a peaceful 
utopia of equals—decisionmaking will not be 
based on reason but on power. 


Joan Huber . 
University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 


Clark McPhail reminds me of two exceptions: 
O’Toole and Dubin (1968) and Smith (1971). 
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COMMENT ON “A BEHAVIORAL 
MODEL OF MAN: PROPOSI- 
TIONS AND IMPLICATIONS’ 


In a recent article in this review, Kunkel 
and Nagasawa attempted to use symbolic logic 
to demonstrate the utility of logical models in 
sociology. Before other sociologists try to do 
the same thing, they should be aware that the 
authors did not achieve their goal. Further- 
more, I suggest that such a formulation may 
be of little value. In this comment, I will first 
identify and correct certain errors in their 
presentation. Second, I will demonstrate that 
the logical system they constructed is 
unsound. Finally, I will question the appropri- 
ateness of symbolic logic to theory construc- 
tion in sociology. 

The first three errors are trivial and do not 
affect the content of the article. There is a 
problem with notation (p. 536). The symbol 
“(qx)” is incorrectly translated as “For every: 
x.” It should be read as “there is something x 
such that” (Quine, 1972:111, italics added). 
“For every x” ought to have been written as 
simply ‘“{x).” The distinction is between 
existential and universal quantifiers (Quine, 
1972:111-13). 

Next, the rigor attempted in defining a 
sequence ej “where i=ej...e, and k=5” (p. 
537) results in an infinite regress rather than 
the desired five elements. Surely the authors 
meant ej where i=1,...,.k and k=5. But k here is 
a constant, and if relative simplicity is an aim 
(p. 536), then why treat k as a variable? Why 


not abandon such flights of elegance and 


*I would like to thank Robert Burgess, Herbert ` 
Costner, Michael Hechter, Lynne Roberts, Rodney 
Stark, and particularly Thomas Wilson for their 
helpful comments on earlier drafts of this comment. 
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designate a sequence composed of five 
elements <e, €2, €3, €4, €5>? That is 
sufficiently clear, and eliminates the con- 
fusion and inaccuracy resulting from the 
introduction of unnecessary mathematical 
manipulations. 

The assimilation example (p. 538) is 
supposed to state that two. sequences may be 
assimilated if there is no conflict between 
corresponding elements, e.g.. 


l. (S1, 9, a1, %, t 
3 (S; 3 $, ay, Ra, t) 


23. (S; š $, ay, Ra, r) assim. 
Statement one is given a free ride here. 
Statement three follows merely from state- 
ment two: they are identical. This may be a 
misprint, but the naive reader has no way of 
understanding what procedure was intended 
from the example. I assume that what was 
desired was an argument of the following 
form: 


l. (Si, Di, 81, Q, t 
2; Sy, ?, a4, Ra, t) 


3. (Sı, Di, 31, Ra, Ù 1, 2 assim. 

These three errors are no doubt the result 
of carelessness and can easily be corrected. 
Indeed, they have no bearing on the gist of 
the argument. The other difficulties in the 
article, however, are not so harmless. 

A significant problem presents itself in the 
first proof. Line #9 in the proof of Theorem | 
(p. 539) does not logically follow from lines 1 
and 8 by Modus Ponens as claimed. Those 
lines state the following: 


1. (S;,%,a,, Ra, © & (S,, tt) 


8. (Si, Di, ADa, Ra, 0 & 
(S,, t+1) 6,7 conj. 


and statement 8 does not comprise the 
- antecedent of the conditional in line 1. They 
differ in two respects: in the second and third 
elements of the first sequence in each line. 
. Just how this discrepancy will be resolved is 
left ‘to the reader’s imagination. I can offer a 
partial solution—one that should have been 
included explicitly in the proof: 
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PROOF No. 1 


l. Si, 9%, a, Ra, t) & (S,, ttl) 


> (ai, tt 1; A] 
2: S,, Di, ADa, È, t) 

> (Ra, t) A3.1 
3. (Sı ,D1, ADa, ġ, t) & 

(S1, ttl assume 
4. (S,,D,,ADa, ¢, t) 3. simpl 
5, (Rat) 2,4 MP. 
6. (&S,,D,, ADa, Ra, t 4,5 assim 
6a. (S,,¢,ADa, Ra, ù & 

(D1) 6 disint 
6b. S,,¢, ADa, Ra, Ù 6a. simpl 
7. (Sy, t+) 3 simpl 


8. (S,,¢, ADa, Ra, t) & 


(S;, t+1) 6b., 7 
conj 
? 9. (a, ttl) 1,8, 
M.P.? 
210. (S,,D,,ADa,¢,0 & 
(S,, ttl) 
> (ay, ttl) 3-9 C.P. 


But note that line 8 is still not identical to the 
antecedent of line 1. One is left wondering 
how the ADa becomes a,, i.e., how does‘an 
“activity to yrecuce specific deprivation” 
become the activity of a particular person (the 
subscripts here clearly refer to particular 
actors). If a, can be seen as merely an 
instance of ADa, then by substitution one 
obtains the required antecedent. But this does 
not, in fact, hold in the general case (an act to 
reduce specific deprivation is not by virtue of 
its existence the action taken by a particular 
actor). The discrepancy remains, and the 
proof fails. 

More damaging, while the logical system 
that Kunkel and Nagasawa have defined is 
complete (all valid arguments can be gotten 
from these rules), the system is not sound 
(invalid arguments can also be generated). The 
authors have introduced additional formation 
rules (p. 538) which do not appear in other 
logical systems precisely because they do not 
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meet the dual criteria of completeness and 
soundness, and hence lead'to contradictions. 
An example of the kind of problem that may 
arise in an unsound system despite a faithful 
adherence to the rules follows: 


l. (S1, Dy, a1, Ra, t) 


assume 
2. Si,D1,41,9,) & 
(Ra) 1. disint. 
3. S,,D,,a,,¢,0 2. simpl. 
4. (S1, Di, a1, Ra t) 3. absorp. 
5. (S1, Dy, a1, Ra, t) 
> (Sı, Di, a; Ra t) 1-4 C.P. 


The contradiction is seen here in its most 
blatant form: a statement implies its negation: 
“If a person is deprived of physical or cultural 
items and is rewarded for an activity in a 
particular situation, then in the same situation 
with the same deprivation, the person is not 
rewarded for that activity.” 

Any unsound system precludes the accept- 
ance ofany argument it produces. That both 
valid and invalid propositions may be 
generated impels one to question all such 
propositions. In an unsound system, there is 
no logical way to sort the valid from the 
invalid. Hence, one finds it impossible to 
accept any of the propositions generated using 
the Kunkel-Nagasawa system. This problem is 
crucial, given that their aim was to construct a 
deductive theory. Careful examination of 
their system shows that they have failed to 
achieve this basic aim. The source of the 
difficulty appears to be the non-standard rule 
of inference which Kunkel and Nagasawa have 
called disintegration. The absorption and 
assimilation rules follow from standard logic 
and cause no problems. A general form of the 
problem which arises from the application of 
the disintegration rule follows: 


1, (ei, €2, 33, &4, es)” . assume 
2. (e1, €72, €3, €4, €59) & 

6, , 9,9,9 disint 
3. 0, 4,44, 0) simpl 
4. (v,w,x,y,2** absorp 


*where each ej is a particular member of the 
set. 
** where v, w, x, y, and z are any members. 
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In standard notation, this problem may be 
summarized as 


» (Ax) (Fx) > (x) (Fx) 


This problem’ would not have arisen had the 
authors not disregarded traditional systems 
such as classical symbolic logic using the 
notation of Quine. 

The actual translation of the behavioral 
principles into logical form is inaccurate. The 
statement “is likely to recur” is not what is 
represented by the conditional for formal 
logic. With implication defined as “‘validity of 
the conditional” (Quine, 1972:40), there can 
be no instance where the truth of the 


antecedent is not followed by the truth of the 


consequent. To express Axiom 1 


“Sy ‘ $, ai, Ra, t) & (S; A t+1) 
> (ay P tt1)” 


in English, one must state that “If an activity 
is followed by a reinforcer, it will necessarily 
recur in similar circumstances.” The appropri 
ate machinery for handling likelihood state- 
ments is probability theory. Hence attempts 
to formalize verbally stated theories using 
locutions such as “tends to,” “is likely to,” 
etc. are pointless. Instead, efforts should be 
directed toward specifying concepts and 
relations with sufficient precision so that 
explicit probabilistic models can be used. ` 
A further issue is whether any single event 
such as the specific act of a particular 
individual or group can be explained by a 
formal system of logic when our propositions 
are of a probabilistic or statistical form. I 
question not just whether the particular 
calculus constructed by Kunkel and Nagasawa 
is of value, but whether any rigorous logical 
system can be applied to such probabilistic 
theories to yield predictions about individual 
events. Hempel (1965:488) proposes an 
answer to this question when he claims that 


in inductive-statistical explanation in contrast to 
its deductive counterpart, the explanans makes 
the explanandum only more or less probable and 
does not imply it with deductive certainty. 


1A translation of Axiom 1 (the reinforcement 
principle), “If an activity is followed by a reinforcer, 
it will recur in similar circumstances” (the next 
section of this comment will explain the substitution 
of “will recur” for “is likely to recur”) becomes: (x) 
(y)(z) [Pxyz.Rxyz.>(z'}(z'>z.>Pxyz')] where “Pxyz” 
means activity x is performed in situation y at time 
z, and “Rxyz’ means activity x is rewarded in 
situation y at time z. 
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He continues that 


we can significantly speak of a probabilistic 
explanation, even a potential one, only relative to 
some class K of statements representing a 
particular knowledge situation.” : 
This. is precisely my point. Probabilistic 
explanation is appropriate only with classes of 
events, and net with single events. Thus any 
discussion of a specific event, if this is what 
Kunkel and Nagasawa’s formalization of 
Homan’s propositions was intended to be, 
cannot be handled with a formal logical 
model. This argument is not restricted to 


‘probabilistic theories of individual behavior, 


of course. Any probabilistic theories about 
spectfic historical events, of social collectivi- 
ties as well as individuals, are equally unsuited 
to logical formalization. 

The point of formalization is to yield 
necessary conclusions. But the statistical 
relationships found in sociology do not 
warrant the application of symbolic logic to 
individual events. Logic is indeed a powerful 
tool not only in deductive proofs, but in 
evaluating the validity of arguments as well.? 
And of course, any device that helps suggest 
theorems and propositions is of great value. 
But that should not be confused with the use 
of logic to prove the validity of those 
statements. Even physics, the prototype of 
deductive science, does not attempt to deduce 
logically from probabilistic laws any single 
event such as the path traced by a specific 
particle. 

Penelope Greene 
University of Washington 


I am grateful to Lee Freese for calling my 
attention to Hampel’s discussion of this specific 
issue. 

“Logical inference leads from premises—state- 
ments assumed or believed for whatever reason—to 
conclusions which can be shown on purely logical 
grounds to be true if the premises are true.... But 
whereas the connection between premises and 
conclusions is thus grounded in logic, ordinarily the 
premises and conclusions themselves are not; and 
herein precisely lies the application of logic to fields 
other than itselP’ (Quine, 1972:45-6). Logic, then 





‘deals with the relationships between statements, and 


not with their arplication. 
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MODELS AND PROBABILITIES: 
REPLY TO GREENE* 


We welcome this opportunity to clarify the 
three issues raised by Greene: 1) that there are 
minor errors in the article which have little 
bearing on its content but nevertheless need 
to be corrected, 2) that our logical system is 
unsound, and 3) thar the use of symbolic logic 
for theory construction in sociology is 
inappropriate. In our reply we will discuss 
the major points under the headings: 1) minor 
errors 2) the proof procedure, 3) logical 
consistency, and 4) the question of probabil- 
ity. 

Minor errors. Greene is quite correct in 
identifying and correcting three errors in the 
article. 

1) The problem of notation (p. 536) in the 
jootnote is an oversight on our part. The 
symbol (qx) should have been changed to 
(Vx) in the final draft of the paper. We are 
well aware of the distinction between 
existential and universal quantifiers. Greene 
also states that “ ‘For every x’ ought to have 
been written as simply “ ‘x’ ”. While thisis true 
in many elementary logic textbooks, others 
also use an inverted A for the universal 
quantifier. i 

2) The second error is typographical. In 
defining the sequence ej= e; ...,eķ, the initial 
“e,” was inadvertently typed as “‘e;” and 
subsequently overlooked in the galley proofs. 
The question of whether to abandon the 
“unnecessary mathematical manipulation” is a 
matter of taste and hindsight. We decided at 
the outset to include the definition to clarify 
the unique symbols used in the calculus. 

3) The third error (p. 538) is found in the 
example provided in the definition of the 
assimilation rule. A letter was typed in our 
example when it should not have been. What 
was desired was this: 


he (Si, , a1, ¢, Ñ 
2. S., 9, È, Ra, t) 
a (S1, $, a1, Ra, t 


Note that line 2 has two @’s; the second ¢ was 
unfortunately replaced by “aj.” Greene’s 
comment as to the redundancy of the 
example is well taken. 

In sum, the three errors noted by Greene 
and corrected above are careless errors on our 


*We would like to thank Professor Philip von 
Bretzel for helpful comments on an earlier draft of 
this reply. 
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part and we accept responsibility for the 
defects. They are, however, minor errors and 
as Greene has correctly concluded do not 
affect the gist of the argument. 

The Proof Procedure. Let us now turn to 
the serious and potentially damaging criticism 
that our logical system, i.e., our formal model, 
is “unsound.” Greene contends that our proof 
for Theorem 1 fails by suggesting that “Line 
#9 in the proof of Theorem 1 (p. 539) does 
not logically follow from lines 1 and 8 by 
Modus Ponens as claimed.” We take it that 
Greene means that the elements in the 
antecedent conditions are not the same and 
therefore the derived consequent cannot be so 
derived. Unfortunately, Greene has over- 
looked the very purpose of our calculus, 
which is to simplify matters so that such 
cumbersome procedures as she suggests can be 
by-passed. The special feature of our calculus 
permits us to substitute one activity with 
another. Specifically, the calculus makes it 
possible for us to dispense with quantifiers. 
Hence, the “ADa” activity is an activity as is 
“a1 Thus, if anything is missing in the 
proof, it is the quantifier. In fact, Greene 
touches on this point when she speculates: “If 
a; can be seen as merely an instance of ADa, 
then by substitution one obtains the required 
antecedent.” Yet she earlier stated: “It is left 
to the reader’s imagination just how this 
discrepancy will be resolved” and offers ‘‘a 
partial solution” which she claims should be 
made explicit. Greene’s exercise illustrates 
how simple it is to spell out the steps which 
we felt unnecessary to include and shows that 


it does not take too much imagination to. 


discover the proof. Note that the number of 
steps reported in the proof varies and depends 
largely on the degree of sophistication the 
writer assumes of the audience. In short, the 
criticism of the proof for Theorem 1 is a 
matter of interpretation and judgment. It 
simply boils down to the question of omission 
of quantifiers which our calculus permits, and 
judgment as to the number of steps 
considered necessary to demonstrate a proof. 

Logical Consistency. Any criticism of 
logical consistency entails several points. Thus 
a formal system is considered adequate on 
logical grounds if (1) the. axioms are 
consistent, i.e., two contradictory conse- 
quences cannot be implied, and (2) the 
axioms are independent, i.e., no axiom of the 
system can be derived from others in the 
system. Greene holds that while the logical 
system we have defined is complete, our 
system is not sound because we have used 
“formation rules which do not appear in other 
logical systems precisely because they do not 
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meet these dual criteria, completeness and 
soundness, and hence lead to contradictions.” 
Subsequently, Greene provides an illustration 
of the “problem that may. arise in an unsound 
system despite a faithful adherence to the 


rules? (Italics ours). Let us see whether her 


criticism is justified. 

It is safe to assume that she is referring to 
the rules of disintegration and absorption 
since they are both used in her demonstration 
of a “contradiction” in its “‘most blatant 
form.” However, Greene’s example does not 
illustrate the inconsistency which she suggests 
is implicitly contained in the axioms of our 
model. It is generally understood that two 
sentences are said to be contradictory if one is 
the negation of the other, or a conjunction in 
the form p --p. The contradiction p --p is not 
observed in the lines of Greene’s proof. Thus 
it is not clear from the example what Greene 
means by a “contradiction.” An added source 
of confusion is Greene’s comment that our 
rules are unique and that they do not appear 
in other systems; elsewhere, however, she 
concedes that the “absorption and assimila- 
tion rules follow from standard logic and 
cause no problems.” Yet it seems that they do 
cause problems for Greene, unless she may 
have simply misread the rules. So that there is 
no confusion, we will restate the rules in more 
common symbolization. The rule of absorp- 
tion is nothing more than P DQ/.. (P- R)2Q. 
The validity of this rule can be shown as 
follows: 


(PI2Q 2 [P R D Q] 
tcl fa TTE I 4 
Prt ft OO I l 
100 21 1l 40 0 
he o ENC NS E JO: - 120 
O11 10 071 1 l 
01l 10 00 121 l 
010 1O 01 1 0 
010 10 00 1 0 


Here the 1 and O are truth values, True and 
False, respectively. In our symbolization, the 
rule of absorption would translate into: 


(So) > (SS. 
a So + R > <S,) 


The use of the “R” above involves a special 
feature of the technique developed in our 
calculus. Note that the rule says that we may 
insert an element in the antecedent (So) by 
absorption. Otherwise, anything can be 
derived from anything else and the mule is 
rendered meaningless. Yet this is precisely 
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what Greene has done in her example, and her 
conclusion that “‘Careful examination of the 
system shows that [we] have failed to achieve 
four} basic aim” (i., to construct a 
deductive theory) is based upon a misunder- 
standing of the absorption rule. 

Greene argues that another source of 
difficulty is the non-standard rule of inference 
which we have called disintegration. Once 
again we need to point out that our rules are 
not as unique as she imagines. The disintegra- 
tion rule is simply this: (P - Q)/..P. Its validity 
is shown as follows: 


P- Q DP 
lIl 11 
roo £4 
001 10 
000 10 


In discussing the problem which arises from 
the use of this rule, Greene again incorrectly 
applies the rule of absorption. Needless to say, 
the force of her argument is not sustained; 
for, by using the rule incorrectly one is able 
to show anything one pleases. It is indeed true 
that the most effective way to desiroy a 
deductive system is to test its consistency. 
Greene claims to have tested our system and 


found it “unsound”; but it is clear that she is 


wrong. 

The Question of Probability. Finally, the 
general criticism that logic should not be used 
in sociology because of the nature of its data 
(i.e., statistical relationships) reflects (1) basic 
differences in philosophies of scienze, (2) 
Greene’s narrow view of probability, and (3) 
her misconception of our intentions. ‘Ve will 
consider these points in the order listed. 

(1) Greene states that one should ettempt 
to specify “concepts and relations with 
sufficient precision so that explicit prababilis- 
tic models can be utilized.” If ty this 
statement Greene means that, since sociology 
deals with probability statements concerning 
classes of events, sociologists must ccnstruct 
probabilistic models, then we have a basic 
disagreement. It is our view that axioms of 
sociological theory need not be stated in 
terms of probability statements for several 
reasons. There is nothing wrong with stating a 
proposition in law-like terms, e.g., A > B, for 
such a relationship is theoretical. Secondly, 
the validity of an hypothesis and indeed any 
theory is ultimately determined by empirical 
tests and data. It is in this context that 
probability comes into play. Empirically, the 
validity of a law can be determined as <ollows: 


` 
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Law: A>B 
Data: We observe that A > B occurs 
in 88/100 cases. 


From the standpoint of. the validity of the 
law, the data can be said to support the law, if 
we can explain the 12% error. We assert, 
however, that if is not necessary to state our 
propositions in probability terms. In fact, the 
statement: P(B | A) = .88 is an empirical 
generalization, and this type of generalization 
need not constitute the axioms of a theory. In 
our view, Universal conditionals are not 
empirical generalizations, and it is in the very 
nature of theory that its statements go 
beyond mere empirical generalizations. The 
futility of insisting on probabilistic theoretical 
propositions can be illustrated by the 
development of classical mechanics. If Galileo, 
for example, had described the phenomenon 
of falling bodies in terms of statistical 
probabilities— as advocated by Greene— he 
would not have obtained a scientific law of 
falling bodies in the form: 


s= 1/2gt? 


In fact, the essential aspect of Galileo’s model 
is that the law is stated as operating under 
ideal conditions, i.e., motion is viewed in its 
simplest form and under frictionless condi- 
tions. Our strategy is not simply to state our 
propositions as empirical generalizations but 
rather to construct theories in abstract terms. 

(2) The next issue concerns the general 
question of probability. Greene questions not 
only whether our particular calculus “is of 
value, but whether any rigorous logical system 
can be applied to such probabilistic theories 
to yield predictions about individual events.” 
Here Greene appears to deny that probabilis- 
tic statements can yield predictions about 
individual events. The idea that the language 
of statistical probability does not allow one to 
make a probabilistic statement about the 
occurrence of a single event (since it refers 
obviously to an empirical hypothesis stating a 
relationship between two classes of events) 
falls within the confines of the “frequency 
theory of probability.” From the vantage 
point of the frequency theory of probability, 
of course, statements of probability of a single 
event are not warranted. But to deny that 
probabilistic statements can yield predictions 
about individual events in total (if this is what 


-she means) is not warranted. The frequency 


theory of probability is only one theory of 
probability (Savage, 1954). It is entirely 
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possible to formulate a probability statement 
concerning the occurrence of a single case 
within the language of logical probability. 
Thus it depends on the theory of probability 
one uses. 

(3) Findlly, Greene suggests that we should 
not use logic to prove the validity of 
statements, i.e., to deduce any single event 
logically from probabilistic laws. This, of 
course, is not our intention; we are not 
concerned with issues of the application of 
formal logic to individual events. Rather, our 
intention is to use logic as a “tool not only in 
deductive proofs, but in evaluating the 
validity of arguments as well” (in Greene's 
.own words). We note with interest that 
Greene in footnote 3 cites Quine on logical 
inference and concludes: “Logic, then, deals 
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with the relationships between statements, 


and not with their application.” This is 
precisely the point of our article. 


Richard H. Nagasawa 
Arizona State University- 


John H. Kunkel 
University of Western Ontario 
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ERRATUM 


Seven errors of consequence occur in the. 


article, “A Dip in Deaths Before Cere- 
monial Occasions: Some New Relationships 
Between Social Integration and Mortality,” 
by David P. Phillips and Kenneth A. 
Feldman (December, 1973, pp. 678-96): 

1) p. 679, second column, following line 


eight, the sentence should be completed 
with the phrase “entire one-month period.” 

2) p. 683, beginning twelve lines from 
the bottom of the first column, should 


read, “The difference between the two 
statistics (Og — Eg) is our measure of the 
size of the death-dip in the month before 
the birthmonth.” 

3) p.. 685, the first statistic listed should 


be Ej not Ei. 

4) p. 685, the second statistic listed 
should be ,E; not E. 

5) p. 685, column two, H, should 
state: Probability (Ri < GEji + 2Ej)/2) > 
Probability (Œ; > GK F 2 Ej)/2). 

6) p. 685, column two, Hp should 
state: Probability (Ki < GE + 2&;)/2) = 
Probability (Ej > (Ej + 2Ei)/2) = 5 

7) p. 685,. column two, beginning in the 
middle of the sentence twelve lines from 
the bottom, following the semicolon, the 
phrase should be “that is, E; < (,Ej + 
2Ei)/2 for thirteen elections.”” Our apolo- 
gies to the authors and our readership for 
these errors. 
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'- ` ITEMS (Continued) 


behavior, sociology of law, and evaluation method- 
ology. l 


= Michael T. Hannan is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology at Stanford where he is analyzing the 
Seattle-Denver Income Maintenance Experiment, 
and engaged in a longitudinal analysis of the 
interrelations of national educational systems with 
political and economic structures. Leigh Burstein is 
Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology at the 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. His main 
interests are in raetnSeb leet problems of educa- 
tional research. 


m Michael Patrick Allen is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology ‘at: Washington State University. His 
research interests include the organizational sociol- 
ogy of large corporations, the political sociology of 
economic elites, and‘ the methodology of measure- 
ment in the social sciences. 


m= Richard A. Schoenherr is Assistant Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
He continues his studies of the organizational 
structure of Roman Catholic diocese and religious 
orders and of their impact on the attitudes and 
behaviors of religious professionals. He is also 


y 


studying (with James Greenley) help-giving agencies 
and help seekers. Andrew M. Greeley is Program 
Director at National Opinion Research Center. He is 
engaged in research on American ethni¢ groups and 
the sociology of mystical and psychic experiences. 


= Robert L. Burgess, Associate Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Washington, is 
involved in a series of observational and experi- 
mental fieid studies of patterns of social interaction 
among children with varying social deficits. Joyce 
McCari Nielsen, Assistant Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Colorado, is studying sex-roles. 


a Thomas J, Scheff is Professor of Sociology at the - 
University of California, Santa Barbara, where he is ' 
writing a book on “‘Labelling Madness.” He is also ` 
interested in research on emotions, including 
audience awareness and catharsis in the theatre, 
catharsis in psychotherapy, group processes in the 
Chinese Communist Revolution, and the phonetics 
of laughing and crying. 


Extensive comments and replies close the issue. 
Happy summer—on to Toronto and Montreal. 


JFS. 
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PROFESSIONAL REFORM ORGANIZATIONS 
AND THE. 
SYMBOLIC REPRESENTATION OF THE POOR* 


JOSEPH HELFGOT 


State University of New York at Stony Brook 
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This paper examines the changes and sources of change in a well known professional reform 
organization. It focuses on the interplay of change-oriented goals with their environment. The 

_ extent and forms of two goals, militant community action and indigenous participation, are 
traced throughout the organization history, and a distinction is made between various 
interpretations of participation and the concept “indigenous.” To maintain the organization its 
goals were changed many times. Maintenance was aided by the recruitment of professionalized, 
middle class, minority group members, taken as being the equivalent of the poor. A feature of 
professional reform organizations is just such symbolic representation. Several interpretations 
of these results in terms of other government sponsored reform movements are discussed. 


2 INTRODUCTION 


ociological theory and public policy 
rarely converge in American sociology. 
. The spread of government and founda- 
tion-sponsored interventionist programs in 
the 1960’s was, however, an instance of 
such convergence, out of which developed a 
multitude of professional reform organiza- 
tions.’ The conviction was that a highly 


*This paper is based on research aided by the 
cooperation and support of Mobilization for Youth, 
in particular by Jack Agueros and Helen Mitchell. I 
. am indebted to David Street for guiding and 


directing me through a morass of data to this final- 


publishable paper. The political obstacles I encoun- 
tered as a participant observer were largely resolved 
through continued discussion with Michael 
Schwartz. The author is grateful for the substantive 
criticism of Joan Ganon Helfgot, Gerald Suttles, 
Andrew Collver, Mayer Zald, and James Short, Jr. on 
earlier drafts of this paper. Finally, I thank Linda 
Gardner, Mary Ellen Jenkins and Pauline Reinish for 
their clerical and typing help. 

lan earlier draft of this paper referred 
to MFY as a “professional movement organization,” 
a term suggested by McCarthy and Zald (1972). A 
_ critique of this earlier draft by Zald suggested that 
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trained staff of social scientists could 
effectively administer programs of institu- 
tional reform. Mobilization for Youth 
(MFY), located on the Lower East Side’ of 
Manhattan, was a most dramatic instance of 
the “professionalization of reform.” It was 
viewed as being committed to militant - 


community action and-the participation of 
‘indigenous residents, and was in that sense 


the archetype of the “War on Poverty,” 


, (Moynihan, 1969; Weissman, 1969; , Marris 
‘and Rein, 1969). 


This paper, which reports on a study of 
Mobilization for Youth, has the following 
objectives: 





MFY could more appropriately be classified as an 


instance of the “professionalization of reform” 
because of its control structure and purposes. The 
current revision reflects this view: however, an 
organization like MFY cannot be categorized easily. 
It was community based. and had a variety of 
programs. One of these, community action, closely 
resembles the professional movement designation . 
developed by McCarthy and Zakd. However, MFY is 
too well established to be so designated; therefore to 
Classify it as a professions! reform organization 
seems more reasonable. 
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1. To assess MFY as the archetypical 
‘social action organization, and to describe 
how, the organization changed. The ‘analysis 
reveals inherent conflicts in government 


reform efforts toward institutional change..- 


2. To study the factors which led MFY 
to change, using an elaborated conception 
of the general approach to organizations 
called “institutional analysis” and hypothe- 
sizing that this type of organization de- 
pends highly on internal forces and changes 
in its environment. 

3. To analyze the concept, “indigenous 
participation,” particularly as it changed in 
response to organization pressures. 

4. To consider the proposition that pro- 
fessionalization and institutionalization en- 


hance the likelihood that reform: move- . 


ments will persist well past the point at 
which their goals are known to be unreach- 
able. Mobilization for 
owing to the recruitment of profession 
middle class minority group persons, 
were treated as the equivalent of indigenous 
people. This process is referred to as the 
symbolic representation of the poor. 

MFY has often been described but never ` 
systematically and critically assessed.? ‘This 
paper is based upon an examination of the 
personnel files of the organization, together 
with corollary field work and historical 
documents.* 


k 


- THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE 


A review of the literature yields several 
concepts useful to forming a theoretical 
perspective on MFY. The “institutional 
analysis” approach (Selznick, 1948) sees 
organizations ‘as adaptive social structures 
conceived as organic wholes which grow, 
evolve and decline through their natural 
histories. Organization behavior can be ex- 
plained by studying its formal structure or 


*Weissman may be one exception (1969), but 
this was an in-house publication and the author an 
organization member. Further, the publication is not 
an assessment, but a description of some organiza- 
_tion activities, 

* This | present “analysis is part of a larger study, 
“An Attempt at Institutionalized Social Change at 
the Community Level: ‘A Case Study of the Failure 
of Social Science to Solve Social Problems,” 
forthcoming Ph.D. dissertation, SUNY at Stony 

Brook, 


` 


Youth persisted per 
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stated goals, and its informal structuire and , 
relation to its environment. ` : 

Other studies specifically concerned with 
organization goals (for example, Thompson 
and McEwen, 1958; Perrow, 1961) point to 
their emerging character, i.e., to the way 
goals are shaped by the interaction of 
internal and external forces. Initial goals are 
displaced and the organization transformed 
in adjusting to emerging environmental 
problems. A major concern becomes stabi- 
lizing extra-organization influences. The ex- 
tent of displacement varies, however, de- 
pending on the organization’s structure, 
tasks, technology and purposes. 

We will use the institutional analysis 
approach to discuss the historical develop- 
ment of MFY over a fourteen year period. 


We will examine how changes in ideology, — 
program emphasis, recruitment and bureau- ` 


atization. result from changes in the 
extent, type and stability of external invest- 
ment, in the political and social milieu, and 
in the ‘organization’s . constituencies. Our 
aim “is to understand the malleable char- 
„acter and dependent position of profes- 
ional reform organizations like MFY. Two 
al of variables form a paradigm for our 
analysis of MFY: (1) independent variables, 


+ 


ar sources of organization change, and (2).* 


dependent variables or, formal and oper- . 
ative goals. By assessing the interplay of 
these two sets one can determine how 
professional reform organizations deviate 
from the classical model. 
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METHOD AND SITE 


Empirical assessments of the effectiveness 
or implications of professional reform or- 


ganizations have been rare. Our data comes . 


from relatively exceptional access to many 
sources. Socioeconomic and demographic 
data for all MFY personnel (approximately 


3,400) during its ten years were coded. All | 


available official documents, dating - from: 
the planning stages of MFY to the present,- 
were examined, as 
policy and media accounts of organization | 
activity. Minutes of Board of Directors and- 
advisory council meetings, and- selected 


were statements of . 


interviews with past and current leaders, 


provided added data. 
MFY was first conceived by several, 


, agencies and institutions in New York’s 
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+ Lower East Side as a response to a dearth 
of social welfare funds in the late: 1950’s 
due to economic recession. Beginning in 


' June of 1957, the Board of Directors of a 
' prestigious settlement house on the Lower - 


East Side ¿(Henry Street Settlement House) 
met with several representatives from other 
local social agencies and academicians from 
the New York School of Social Work of 
Columbia University. This admixture grew 
from a concern over citywide increasing 
tates of juvenile delinquency, with particu- 
larly alarming increases on the Lower East 
Side (MFY, 1961). Planning was completed 
by September of 1962, ' whereupon the 
professional reform organization (RO)-began 
its work as a “demonstration project in ‘the 
prevention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency.’ 
'MFY differed from more traditional 
agencies in the community in several, ways: . 
1. The paradigm for its work , was an 
exclusive theory . of causation devel- 
oped by Cloward and Ohlin in their 
book, Delinquency and Opportunity: 
A Theory of Delinquent 


was a result of limited opportunities 
to conform. 


` >e. 2, It defined poverty as dysfunction in 


the social system. Although the thrust 
of its original programs was toward 
- issues of individual adjustment, it also 


emphasized discrimination and the . 


: unequal distribution of power and 
` rewards. An explicit sociological or 
structural perspective became man- 
ifest. “This tendency to equate suc- 
cess with individual merit, and failure 
with individual’ inferiority, contributes 
to the stability of existing social 
inequalities by deflecting criticism 
from the institutional order. (MFY, 
1961).” Traditional social welfare 
.. agencies had relied on directed cul- 
.„ “tural change (based on a culture of 
= poverty argument) or direct service 
strategies, both of which focus on 
changing the characteristics of the 
poor. 

' 3. In “the professionalization of reform, 
Moynihan (1968) distinguishes be- 
tween two models of reform based 
upon their sources of pressure. In the 
old model the impulse to reform rose 


Gangs, 
(1960). They argued that delinquency. l 
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from the oppressed, from those most 
likely to benefit, or from ‘the upper 
and middle classes who. saw reform as 

_ a way to stabilize society. In the new 
model which he classifies as “the 
professionalization of reform,” pres- 
sures for change arise outside the 
institutions to be changed. The fate 
of the oppressed is in the hands of 
administrators in professional organi- 
zations -who provide the external 
pressure and internal encouragement. ' 
Their authority and claim to expertise ' 
is founded on accumulated knowledge 
of scientific principles. 


ORGANIZATIONAL TRANSFORMATIONS 


_MFY history through 1972 can be 
divided into four phases: Planning 
(1958-1962), Militant Community Action 
' (1962-1965), Transitional (1966-1968), and 
Manpower: Training (1969-1972). These are 
shown in Chart 1, which presents changes 
over time in the interpretation of the 
sources of poverty, the ideology regarding 
indigenous participation, various program 
_emphases (including the level of militant 
community action), recruitment and partici- 
pation of staff and board members, and 
bureaucratization. The most dramatic 
changes come between Militant Community 
Action and Manpower Training. ° 


Organizational Ideology 


_ At first, MFY used several strategies in 
its action program: it combined institu- 
tional analysis with aspirations -toward 
structural change with individual, cultural 
and social service perspectives. The orga- 
nization had seven divisions, - Education, 
Work, Legal Services, Group Services, Fam- 
ily and Individualized Services, Program 
Evaluation and Research and Community 
Development, each using a specific strategy. 
Despite this concoction of programs and 
sometimes conflicting ideologies, almost all 
programs reflected a structural interpreta- 
tion of the sources of poverty. The Com- 
munity Development division devised, strate- 
gies for institutional change. It generated 
most of the anti-+traditional bureaucracy 
social action programs of the Lower East 
Side. All other divisions were to emphasize | 
the need for structural change (MFY v4 
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Chart 1. 


. Organization Ideology 


a. Primary ideology 


b. Ideology of indigenous 


Phase I 


Planning 


Phase II 


Militant CA Transitional 


1958-1962 1962-1965 


Structural Structural 


interpreta-interpreta- 


tion of 
poverty 


Interpre- 


tion of 
poverty 


Consumers 


Phase ITI 


1966-1968 


Structural 
to culture 
of poverty 


Fror. consum- 


Organization Transformations by Organization Phases 


Phase IV 


Manpower 
Training 
1969-1972 


Culture of 
poverty: 
(individual 
defect) 


Minority 


directed activity at discrimination in hiring 
and the distribution of services and pro- 
vided traditional vocational training. Educa- 
tion programs, in addition to traditional 
activities, tried to “change educational tech- 
nology and also decrease gaps in under- 
standing between the system and its clien- 
tele” (MFY, 1961). Social service programs 
tried to “accumulate data to document 
required policy change in public agencies in 
order that they may be more responsive to 
the special needs of the poor” (MFY, 
1961). 

This structural diagnosis was dominant 


involvement ters, con- and sub- ers to minor-group 
sumers and jects ity- group involvement 
subjects invelvement i; 
II. Program Fmphases 
a. Dominant activities Inappli- Vocational Training; Vocation 
cable training: service; training: 
service; decreasing decreasing 
community community service 
action action 
b. Extent of militant Inappli- Great deal Small None 
community action " cable amount 
III. Recruitment and partici- 
‘pation 
a. Dominant academic Social Social Mixed Industrial 
affiliation of staff work with work with psychology, 
sociologi- sociologi- principally 
cal per- cal per- behavior 
spective spective modification 
b. Recruitment of indi- None Low in mar- Low Low 
genous staff members ginal posi- 
tions 
c. Extent of indigenous None Minor Minor Moderate 
participation on 
Board of Directors 
IV. Degree of Bureaucratiza- Inappli- Minor Great deal Great deal 
tion cable 
1961). Youth employment programs during MFY’s early planning and militant 


community action phases, i.e., through 
1965. In the Transitional phase, this orien- 
tation was gradually replaced by efforts to 
get clients to adapt better to existing 
institutions. The principle approach of the 
final phase is expressed in a recent MFY 
document: 


... The organization will develop a train- 
ing manual designed to instruct work 
supervisors and vocational trainers of the 
hardcore disadvantaged in the effective 
utilization of behavioral reinforcement 
principles for overcoming difficult, fre- 


4. 
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quently encountered training problems. 
One of the primary foci is how to train 
for job required behavioral skills such as 
punctuality, taking criticism, etc. (1971). 


Indigenous -participation is a loosely 
used, much maligned term. Variations in 
the interpretation of participation have 
appeared in several recent studies (Curtis 
and’ Zurcher, 1971; Weissman, 1969; Rubin, 


1969). They define participation variously 


as clients, the staff, on policy making 
bodies, or active constituent reform groups. 
The concept “indigenous” however, has not 
been discussed, although its interpretation is 
equally varied. It may denote class position, 
community residence, or racial or ethnic 
identity. 

In MFY’s official goals, the meaning of 
indigenous and the manner in which these 
persons would participate was vague. Indig- 
enous participation was interpreted differ- 
ently over time. In its most radical phase, 
1962-1965, indigenous participation was de- 
fined in several ways. The poor were seen 
as consumers, interpreters, constituents for 
social action, and subjects in an on-going 
field experiment. At no time, however, 
were they seen as decisionmakers or poten- 
tial recruits to the staff. A few were hired 
to “act as guides who could explain the 
slum to the professional and explain their 
presence to the slum” (MFY, 1961). The 
new notion of the poor as participants in 
social action was set in motion by estab- 
lishing voluntary organizations of indigenous 
residents who eventually organized for di- 
rected social action. Membership was volun- 
tary and members were not paid. When it 
became doubtful that participation would 
yield economic benefits, these associations 
disbanded. 

The notion of the poor as subjects in a 
social experiment can be found in several 
program descriptions. One such program 
recruited social work graduate students as 
Lower East Side field-workers; while, an- 
other program aimed to further “the educa- 
tion of public school teachers, by making 
them more aware of the pupil’s environ- 
ment” (MFY, 1961). Such programs were 
invariably interlaced with research on the 
attitudes, experiences and problems of the 
poor. 

In MFY’s later phases, the notion of 
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indigenous involvement became identified 


with racial and ethnic origin, an adaptation 
to be discussed below. 


Program Emphases - 


Changes in MFY, as a professional RO, 
can be most readily identified by analyzing 
program changes aimed at social or individ- 
ual reform. The program emphases of the 
three operational phases reflect both differ- 
ing organization ideologies and changes in 
dominant activities. Table 1 presents data 
on the variations in the allocation of MFY 
resources for the three phases. In phase II, 
several programs have equal emphasis: edu- 
cation, individual and family services, and 
vocational training, each receiving almost a 
quarter of the organization budget. In later 
years, however, the primary allocation is to 
training programs, which account for 53% 
of the total budget in phase IV. The 
activities in these programs further accen- 
tuate the shift in emphasis. As we noted, all 


-programs in Phase II reflected a structural 


emphasis. Recent training programs contain 
none such, but rely almost -exclusively on 
individual adjustment to existing institu- 
tions. In phase IH service programs decline 
as vocational training programs increase ‘in 
importance. 

In the allocations for Community Action 
programs in Table 1, we can observe the 
rapid decline of programs whose - prime 
focus was institutional change. Although at 
first, only 10% of the budget was allocated 


. for Community Action, after phase [I no 


further expenditures were made for these 
activities. An analysis: of the rise and 
decline of Community Action points to the 
rapid organization change. Community De- 
velopment, as first defined, sought to 
change the structure of community deci- ' 
sion-making and participation. This goal was 
to be achieved by “providing opportunities 
for the constructive expression of discon- 
tent and alienation, especially in opening 
channels for collective social action and 
protest against class and ethnic discrimina- 
tion” (MFY, 1961). Community Develop- 
ment best typifies the structural interpreta- 
tion of poverty and MFY history clearly 
shows a dramatic shift in organization 
ideology. 

Community Development at MFY pi 
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Table 1. Percentages of Allocation of Organization Funds* by 
Organization Phases aa : 
Phase II Phase III Phase IV 
Work 21% 27% 534 
programs (2966)** (4766) (4428) 
Education 26% 15%. 4$ 
programs (3701) (2776) ( 330) 
Community action 0% 


programs 


Individual and 
family services 


1 6% 0 
(3320) (3898) 


16% 
(1379) 


Legal 1$ 64% 5$% 
services 119 1046 418 
Allocable 11% 21% 14% 
services (1579) (3666) (1159) 
Program and 8% 3% < 1% 
staff development (1128) ( 547) ( 16) 
Economic 0t < 14% 9$ 
development ( 0) ( 5} ( 725) 

Total funds 

allocated $14,142 $17,862 $8,455 


*In the thousands of dollars, 





**Figures in parentheses are column frequencies on which percentages were 


computed. 


through four sub-phases before it was 
displaced (as shown in an MFY publication 
[Weissman, 1969]). The first sub-phase 
began in late 1962 and emphasized the 
creation of such voluntary associations as 
‘storefront clubs and block associations, to 
enhance and encourage indigenous participa- 
tion in community affairs. As of June 
1963, Community Development entered an 
issue oriented sub-phase, shifting from small 
organizations to mass protests against major 
institutions that were defined as responsible 
for distributing services. .Sub-phase three 
began in early 1965 and has been termed 
the coalition phase (Weissman, 1969). It 
attempted to develop federations of small 
voluntary organizations around specific 
issues. The last sub-phase of Community 


Development has been termed the technical 
phase. It was an intra-organization effort 
which defined the organization as a com- 
munity development agency. These efforts 
were directed away from the institutions 
earlier defined as requiring change. Instead, 
the organization ideology became geared 
“towards preparing poor people to compete 
more ‘successfully in the city’s labor 
market” (MFY, 1968). Social action was 
replaced by Manpower Training. 

Although in its later sub-phases the term 
community development is used extensively, 
the original intent changed dramatically.* 


‘Here I disagree with Weissman, who sees 
continuity in the development of community action, 
in what appears as an attempt to explain away the 
organization changes that had taken place. 
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Table 2. Percentages of Academic Affiliations of Professional Staff for 
Organization Phases S l 

7 p g Phase II Phase III Phase IV 

Sociology 51%* 33% g 
i (139) ** { 99) (27) 

Psychology 36% 42$ 57% 
(102) (126) (78) ` 

Economics 3% 9$ 12$ 
i ( 8) ( 26) (17y 

History | 4$ 6% 2% 
( 11) ( 18) ( 3) 

Political Science 6% 10% 9% 
ro ( 28) (12) 


*Percentage is based on the total number 
science affiliations for each organizat 


of professional staff with social 
ional phase. 


**Fiogures in parentheses are column frequencies on which percentages were 


computed, 


Whereas earlier efforts had been to change 
institutions, these later efforts tried first to 
channel discontent through more legitimate | 
structures (eg., creating a committee to 
control poverty resources) and finally to 
change the skills, attitudes, and behaviors 
of community members. This change in 
ideology after 1965 coincides with the 
actions of several forces in the social and 
political milieu to be discussed later. In the 
fall of 1964, MFY became the object of an 
intense public attack complete with charges 
of communist infiltration, misappropriation 
of funds, and the precipitation of riots. 
Public organizations, in particular the 
media, local government and traditional 
bureaucratic agencies, began to question the 
legitimacy of social action. The subsequent 
decline of social movement activities aimed 
at institution change appears to have re- 
sulted directly from this attack. 


Recruitment and Participation 


The recruitment of staff members, and 
representatives for the Board of Directors, 
gives further evidence of organization 
change. Professional RO membership is 
defined as organization staff and leaders 
drawn in by monetary and solidary incen- 


` 


# 


tives. The organization model is thus fur- 
ther differentiated from the classical model. 

Table 2 shows that a dramatic shift in 
the academic affiliations of professional 
staff occurred across - the organization 
phases: the change was from a professional 
staff of sociologists and sociologically ori- 
ented social workers in phase II to a staff 
of psychologists and psychologically ori- 
ented social workers. The shift is under- 
scored later, when the strategy changes 
from service to pure research in industrial 
psychology and behavior modification. In 
phase II, 51% of the professional staff had 
been trained in sociology. In phase IV, 57% 
have a psychological perspective. 

Turning to staff recruitment in general, 
we find in 1966 a perceptible shift in the 
interpretation of indigenous participation. 
Phases HI and IV saw an increase in the 
recruitment of the minority group elite. 
Table 3 presents data on the education 
level of full time or marginal? minority 
group members, for phases II, Il and IV. 
While the early phases recruited few low 
education, minority group members in pri- 


* Marginal organization positions were part-time, 
limited in duration, and paid $1.00 to $2.50 an 


= y 





*Marginal positions are those in which members and MFY agree a 
position will last for only a short period of time. 
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Table 3. Percentages of Minority Group by Fducation Level by Position 
in Organization for Organization Phases 
Full Time Positions Marginal Positions* 
Phase II Phase III | Phase IV Phase II Phase III | Phase IV 
Not HS 714%% 80% 82% 92% 86% 78% 
grad ( 52) 888 ( 49) ( 45) (104) (154) ( 55) 
' HS 88$ 79$ 815 92% 81% 45% 
grad (123) (124) { 72) ( 91) (101) ( 51) 
Some 36% 77% 66% 43$ 69% 76% 
college (174) (187) (110) ( 74) (133) (102) 
College 33% 415 77% 70% 703 ' 82% 
grad (225) (201) (100) ( 57) ( 93) ( 33) 
MA 18$ 30% 42% 38$ 28$ 73% 
PhD (357) (301) ( 77) ( 21) ( 32) ( 11) 


Tiori that the 
Usually these positions 


would last for a few weeks, at a few hours per week, with an hourly wage rate 


of between $1 and $2.50. 


**Percentages are based on the percentage of minority group members for each 
education level cross classified with each organization phase and type of 


position. 


***Figures in parentheses are the total number of cases in cell on which the 
percentage of minority group members is taken. 


marily marginal positions, phase IV re- 
cruited a growing number of the highly 
educated minority group elite. From phase 
II to phase IV, a clear shift occurred in the 
percent of minority group personnel with 
professional education; for college grad- 
uated, from 33% in phase II to 77% in 
phase IV, and for those with advanced 
degrees from 18% in phase I to 42% in 
phase IV. As for the marginal positions, 
note that less educated groups occupy most 
of these -when they are available. Note also 
that although the dominant membership has 
shifted to the minority group, the level of 
professionalism remains intact. The con- 
cept of indigenous moves from class identi- 
fication to racial or ethnic status. 

With respect to the definition of indig- 
enous as residence, a similar pattern emerges 


(see Table 4). Although minority group mem- 


The large number of high school graduates 
reflects the size of secretarial staff. In phase I there 
were 308, in phase II 320, and in phase IV, 163. 


ber participation as full time staff increases, 
an insignificant percent actually resides on the 
Lower East Side. Again, most marginal posi- 
tions go to minority group members, persons 
having little education and therefore little 
decision-making power.: 

This phenomenon recurs in the composi- 
tion of the Board of Directors in all four 
phases (see Table 5). In the planning phase the 
indigenous participant held no position; 
whereas thereafter, minor increases in board 
participation occur reaching a peak of 24% in 
the fourth phase. Although no data were 
collected on the actual interpretation of indig- 
enous in these four phases, two sets of 
findings caution against the conclusion that 


indigenous involvement in decision making 


has indeed increased. First, a study of the 
Board members conducted by MFY in 1971 
(when the supposed number of indigenous 
was largest) shows that two executives, four 
middle management persons, two blue collar 
workers, one attomey, two professional social 
workers, three civic leaders and three house- 
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Percentages of Minority Group for Residence by Position in 
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Organization for RETT AFLAR Phase i 


penny a — wee ste 





Full Time Positions 





n —— nen Laan 


Marginal Positions* 


m farierterhe Me ete 


Phase TI Phase III | Phase IV Phase IT Phase III Phase IV 


69%** 
(315) **s 


Lower 
East side 


*See Table 3 for definitions. 





( 96) 


(157) 


**Percentages are based on the percentage of minority group members for each 
educational level cross classified with each organizational phase and type of 


position. 


*aaFigures in parentheses are the total number of cases in cell on which the 


percentage of minority group members 


wives came from minority groups. Second, it 
is questionable whether the Board has any 
genuine discretionary or decision-making 
power. As a former directed noted: ‘There 
are more representatives of the poor on the 
Board today yet it has no power. The road of 
the organization is determined largely, by top 
level staff and funding sources” (Weissman, 
1969). Finally, in 1970 a new executive 
director was recruited from a minority group. 
He was a highly mobile and educated Puerto 
Rican with past affiliations with several elite 
minority group organizations who had worked 
on the staff of the Mayor of New York City. 

These findings reveal an interesting organi- 
zation pattern. Whereas in the early years 


Chart 2. 


Clients, 
and Interpreters 


Class and 
Residence 


Indigenous 


4 


Race and 
Ethnicity 


Traditional Mode 
of Social 


Small Voluntary 
Associations, 


e.g., 





is taken. 


indigenous participation originally included a 
small number of the poor, they were not 
decision makers and only seldom were they 
regular staff members. Later, however, when 
there was a rise in decision making and staff 
positions for the indigenous, the concept 
came to denote racial or ethnic status and not 
class position or residency. Chart 2 cross 
classifies some possible meanings of participa- 
tion and indigenous. The RO first interpreted 
participants as consumers and interpreters, 
and indigenous meant class and residence, i.e., 
Cells 1 and 3. In phase IV, indigenous almost 
exclusively means racial or ethnic identity and 
participation as staff members and decision 
makers, i.e., Cell 4. At no time, however, did 


Interpretations of Indigenous by Interpretations of Participation 
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Makers 


Consumers, 


1 2 


Genuine Indigen- 


Service ous Participatio 
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Table 5. Percentages of Various Types on Board of Directors for 
Organization Phases 
Phase II Phase III Phase IV 

Political 29$% 34 
elites (14) ** ( 1) 
Bureaucratic 8% 3% 
elites ( 4) ( 1) 
Social work 24% 20% 14% 22$. 
elites (12} (15) ( 6) ( 8) 
Business 16% 11% 34% 27% 
elites i € 8) ( 8) (15) (10) 
Academic 12% 19% 9% 16% 
elites ( 6) (14) ( 4) { 6) 
Religious 10$ 7$ . St 
elites ( 5) ( 5) ( 2) 
Indigenous 0 5% 20% 24% 

( 0) ( 4) ( 9) ( 9) 
Miscellaneous*** à; 3% 2% 0 

( 0) (2) ( 1) ( 0) 

Total number 
on board 49 74 37 


*Percentage of total board members for organizational phase. 


**Figures in parentheses are column frequencies on which percentages were 


computed. 


***This category consists of two union delegates and a playwright. 


the active involvement of the poor as decision 
makers become a dominant mode for re- 
cruitment and participation. 

To what extent does this group truly 
represent the poor? Although no data have 
been collected on attitudes toward the poor 
or previous lower class affiliations of minority 
group elites, field data suggest the existence of 
interests antagonistic to the community. In 
fact, many fourth phase members believed 
that poverty results from a cultural depriva- 
tion that kills incentive. These members were 
recruited not so much because they were 
community members but because they were 
minority group professionals. For example, 
while the Lower East Side is primarily a 
Puerto Rican community, organization 


members are from various Latin origins; many 
are Cuban immigrants who have usurped jobs 
in the community. 

Thus, the new indigenous participants had 
very little to do with the indigenous 
community, its class, status, or material 
conditions. This phenomenon is not simply 
another expression of cooptation as used by 
Selznick (1949). Selznick defines cooptation 
as the “process of absorbing new elements 
into the leadership or policy-making struc- 
tures as a means of averting threats to its 
stability or existence.” At MFY the threat to 
stability came from people in the community. 
However, new recruits drawn in response to 
community pressure did not come from the 
protestors. Instead, pressures to profession- 
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alize led to the recruitment of minority group 
elites. 


Bureaucratization 


In MFY’s early history, the technology and 
organization was adaptive and innovative. 
Then came the public attack mentioned 
earlier. Although it soon subsided the 
organization - reacted by embarking on a 
campaign of increasing bureaucratization and 
= cooptation for protection against future 
assaults on its legitimacy. Immediately after 
the attack the following steps were taken: 

1. Cooptation and Professionalization: A 
new director was recruited in 1965 responsive 
to many environmental pressures. He was a 
former associate executive director of the 
National Association of Social Workers, a 
former employee of MFY’s primary investor, 
and a member of the government review panel 
that investigated organization activities fol- 
lowing the attack. The point is made explicit 
by a public relations release: 

...a man prominent in social work, had 

been a member of the panel that reviewed 

MFY. Some of his early statements to the 

press indicate a willingness to work with 

the city and to adopt some ‘of the 
recommendations to change MFY that 
have been submitted by various investi- 
gative agencies in recent months (MFY, 

1965). 

2. Categorization, Classification and Stan- 
dardization: A proliferation of standards, rules, 
and staff evaluative mechanisms was set up to 
routinize organization patterns of interaction 
to control the unstable environment. Several 
quotes from an autobiographical statement by 
the then new director make the point well: 

When I came to MFY there was not much 

written procedures (sic) to govern day to 

day handling of business.... During the 
first years insufficient attention was given to 
procedures for handling funds, personnel 
classification, purchasing and the like.... 


‘Life at the beginning was certainly charac-. 


terized by an absence of attention to details 
of fiscal management .... When I got there 
I altered personnel practices and established 
a new system of job classification ....re- 
cently the importance of hiring neighbor- 
hood residents and victims of racial dis- 
crimination has overshadowed the im- 
portance of hiring people with the kind of 
passion for fiscal security that make good 
money managers (Weissman, 1969; MFY 
Document, 1967). 


/ 
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3. Specialization: To further retrieve the 
organization’s protected status, the responsi- 
bility for fiscal management was transferred 
to a professional accounting firm which was 
mandated to assess objectively the organiza- 
tion’s spending. 


SOURCES OF ORGANIZATION CHANGE 


According to the classical model, ail 
organizations must adapt to environmental 
pressures. Professional RO’s like MFY adapt 
in specific ways. To obtain necessary re- 
sources, they must rely on government and 
foundations. Although all organizations seek 
to insulate themselves from social and 
political change, professional RO’s are ever in 
the public domain. Changes in government 
policy, urban renewal, or the level of political 
consciousness among constituents can force 
them to adapt their goals. MFY is no 
exception. l 

_ Chart 3 presents the sources of organiza- 
tion change at MFY. These sources. are the 
political and social milieu, funding agencies, 
degree of funding stability, the constituency 
and the professionalization of reform. 


Political and Social Milieu 


In investigating MFY’s political and social 
milieu we find two principle sources of 
organization change: the local traditional 
political structure and the larger social and 
political climate. 

In phase II, although Community Action 
activities received only 10% of the organiza- 
tion budget, they became the most con 
troversial aspect of MFY’s series of programs. 
Community action activities had antagonized 
the schools, the police, and the welfare 
department on the Lower East Side. More- 
over, allocating federal resources directly to 
MFY, bypassing state and municipal govern- 
ments, suggested a potential to develop 
decision-making structures antagonistic to 
entrenched local political interests. The attack 
on MFY probably stemmed from local 
politicians who wanted to usurp poverty 
dollars for patronage purposes and local 
bureaucrats who wanted to avoid confronting 
those whose needs they purported to serve. 

Many shifts in MFY’s character ultimately 
reflect changes in the larger political and 
social milieu which got channeled through 


changes in the types of programs y 
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Chart 3. 
Phase I 
x Planning 
1958-1962 
I. Environment 
a. Political and Friendly 
social milieu 
b. Primary funding NIMH 
source PCJN 
Ford 
c. Funding stability Stable 


d. Constituency 


II. Internal 


a. Professionalization 


of reform High 


Whereas the Kennedy and early Johnson 
administrations took the novel approaches to 
domestic problems reflected in early MFY 
goals (phase II), the later Johnson and Nixon 
administrations launched a traditional and 
individual-centered “War on Poverty,” 
through vocational training and adjustment. 
While earlier administrations directly sup- 
ported poverty agencies, later administrations 
(phase III and IV) opted for redirecting funds 
through the state and cities (as a result of the 
Green Amendment). In recent years, govern- 
ment policy has been to allocate poverty 
resources jointly to private industry and 
poverty agencies. 

The decisions with regard to professional 
reform activities in such organizations as MFY 
are made in the larger political milieu, and 
translated through investments (NIMH, 
Department of Labor, etc.) to local poverty 
programs. This dependent nature of pro- 
fessional RO’s is made manifest in a quote 
from the phase II MFY director in explaining 
organization changes: 

We realized that we couldn’t continue 

some of our programs—specifically day 

care, the Neighborhood Service Center and 

Community Organization. Not because we 

didn’t want to but because there is no 

money for them (Memo, 1968). 


~ 


Not legitimate 
(no pressure) 
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Sources of Organization Change by Organization Phases 


Phase II Phase III Phase IV 
Militant CA Transitional tee ening 

962- -19 

1962-1965 1966-1968 1969-1972 
Friendly to Hostile to Friendly 
hostile friendly 
NIMH EGC DOL 
PCJD DOL HRA 

OED 
Stable Unstable Fairly. 
Stable 

Not legitimate Legitimated Periodic 
{no pressure) (pressure) pressure 
High High High 


Primary Funding Source and Stability 


Clearly, investors are the most important 
actors in the RO environment. If the 
relationship between the investor and the RO 
is unstable, other sources of environment 
influence will become unstable. Their total 
dependence on their investors leads RO’s to 
try to negotiate protection, a process which, 
in the case of MFY, led to an overwhelming 
commitment to organization stability, main- 
tenance and, ultimately, accommodation to 
the larger society. By analyzing the relation- 
ship between MFY and its funding sources 
over time, we can make this dependency 
explicit. 

In MFY’s planning stages, it became clear 
that money was the resource most required. 
Several public and private funding sources 
were approached. Finally, an agreement was 
made among the National Institute of Mental 
Health (NIMH), the President’s Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency (PCJD), the Ford 
Foundation and Mobilization for Youth. The 
interrelationship of Cloward and Ohlin with 
these funders eased the negotiation process. 
When the investors were first approached, 
MFY goals were abstract and vague; “some- 
thing had to be done about delinquency” 
(MFY, 1963). How to achieve these goals was 
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equally abstract. The initial MFY request for rather than change in the personalities of the 
funds was denied. The funding agencies individual delinquent.” Thus, some impetus 
demanded certain revisions. First, they for establishing MFY as an innovative 
considered a theory of action and a specific demonstration project came from forces 
research plan to be mandatory. Second, they external to the organization. 

insisted on a two-year planning phase where Through the years of operation, changes in 
an “innovative approach” to distributing investment sources have led to changes in 
services could be developed. Both NIMH and program strategies. Goal displacements in 
PCJD as well as the Ford Foundation were ideology, program emphases, recruitment and 
committed to a program which emphasized participation developed out of shifts in 
some form of institution change. A PCJD investors. Table 6 presents data on funding 
document stated that it would support “those sources and degree of investment over the 
actions aimed primarily at changes in-social years. In phases IH and IV, the Department of 
arrangements affecting target area youth Labor (DOL) and the Economic Opportunity 


Table 6. Percentage of Funds from Funding Sources for Organization Ph&use 


poor N aapna na TET i ens rr +. 


1 
i 
F 


S uman ama =h m a= — eve 


| 
: 
| 


National Institute of 34$% 20% 2% 
Mental Health (4603) ** i (3389) { 160) 
Presidents Committee on 15$ 5% 0 
Juvenile Delinquency . (1969) ( 791) ( 0) 
Department of 8% \ 16% 37% 
Labor. (1027) (2626) ' (3104) 
City of New York 30% 25% 3% 
(various sources) (4041) (4242) ( 250) 
Ford 13% 5% 2% 

(1745) ( 910) ( 171) 
Commerce <1$ 0 <1% 
Department { 4) ( 0) { 12) 
Economic Opportunities 0) 23% 37% 
Committee (HRA) { 0) (3820) (3147) 
Office of Economic 0 5$ 18% 
Opportunity (CAP) ( 0) ( 899) (1544) 
Miscellaneous *** <1% . 1% ‘ 1% 

( 24) ( 103) ( 93) 

Total funds i ” ' 
received $13,413 $16,780 l $8,481 


*Percentage of total funds received in that organizational phase by the 
particular funding source, 


**Figures in parentheses are column frequencies on which percentages were 
computed, In the thousands of dollars. 


***Includes some small foundations and charitable contributions. 
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Committee increasingly supplied organization 
funds. Unlike earlier investors, the Depart- 
“ment of Labor was concerned with individual 
and personal adjustment through vocational 
training, and with strict accounting proce- 
dures and measures of “program success.” 
Therefore, the changes in goals are in part a 
result of the new patterns of funding which 
. emphasize individual interpretations of the 
sources of poverty and which are directed at 
attitudinal and behavioral change. 

Why did the changes take place? What 
internal characteristics prompted MFY to 
become dependent on the Department of 
Labor? Financial insecurity is the key. Several 
statements of MFY’s director during phase IH 
reveal the organization’s financial insecurity: 

... There was considerable doubt that two 

of the major money sources, the Ford 

Foundation and the City, would continue 

in its partnership. I was forced to deal with 

the immediate financial crisis, and for the 
next two and a half years many major 
efforts went into the maintenance of the 
organization’s fiscal stability (Weissman, 
1969), 


Further difficulties in granting are mentioned: 


The original grants were three and five year 
grants. When they expired, all programs 
were funded on a year to year basis. This 
introduced a considerable source of 
insecurity into the agency (Weissman, 
1969), i 


Professional RO’s like MFY have no real 
control over funds and therefore no definite 
future. The investors are a recurrent source of 
instability, for at any time they. can question 
` organization legitimacy. Activity directed at 
changing institutions can certainly invoke the 
hostility of an unstable environment. Because 
organization maintenance becomes a 
dominant concern under these conditions, 
activities directed toward institution change 
are displaced and an attempt is made to 
routinize dealings with the environment. The 
_ concern for stabilization is made clear in 
another statement made by MFY’s director 
during phase HI: 


When fiscal problems began, the DOL 
showed interest in continuing MFY as a 
Manpower Research Center, which meant a 
continued source of support.... In order 
for MFY to continue there must be some 
steady source of funds. Possible stabiliza- 
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tion could be secured through our renewal 
with HRA and the continuation of our 
contract with the DOL (MFY document, 
1967). 


Both DOL and HRA were in the business of 
supporting work training programs aimed at 
attitudinal and behavior change. The decision 
to accept DOL funds showed the concern for 
organization maintenance and survival. At this 
time, the RO presumably would have taken 
funds from almost any source, modifying its 
program and activities however required. 

Competition for poverty resources had 
been increasing since the Office of Economic 
Opportunity was established. Resources were 
also rising, but not at an equal rate. A 
relationship with the Department of Labor 
would almost insure the continuity of 
activities. In the transition phase, MFY faced 
a crucial decision. Former funding sources 
supporting community action efforts had all 
but dissipated or moved to other projects. The 
organization would have to seek funds from 
the DOL and HRA or go under. Apparently, 
the decision was made without much 
difficulty. - 

Note that the pzimary impetus for 
organization maintenance and survival came 
from professional staff members, who had 
developed vested interests in MFY’s survival. 
Many members had worked there for years, 
and early unionization had guaranteed peri- 
odic increments in salary. Many were receiving 
salaries well beyond thcse they could receive 
in a deflated job market. 


Organization Constituency and the 
Professionalization of Reform 


To account for the transformation in 
indigenous participatior mentioned earlier, 
one must simultaneously examine the consti- 
tuency of indigenous population, and the- 
pressures exerted by the professionalization of 
reform. 

Despite many changes in values and goals, 
one strategy remained constant: the profes- 
sionalization of reform. In the late 1950’s and 
early 1960’s poverty had become a subject for 
scientific investigation and intellectual inquiry 
(Donovan, 1967). Methods of social science 
and new statistical techriques were called on 
to help political leaders and social reformers 
solve the problem by government action. 
Apparently, reform can be initiated without 
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great interest-group or public demand.’ The 
original MFY proposal approaches the pro- 
fessionalization of reform as follows: 


A corps of highly qualified staff in the 
fields of administration, casework, educa- 
tion, employment, evaluation, fiscal ser- 
vices, group work, training, and research 
will be recruited to direct and guide various 
aspects of the program. Similarly high 
standards will be established for personnel 
functioning on the supervisory levels, 
Consultants with special expertise will be 
hired from time to time as needed (MFY, 
1961). 


Reform would be professionally administered 
and discontent professionally controlled. It 
was in the hands of academics and profession- 
als whose knowhow if used widely would 
presumably enable them to eradicate social 
ills. 

MFY’s non-hostile entrance on the social 
welfare scene was largely owing to its reliance 
on .professionalization. Organization products 
and technology gain readier acceptance if they 
appear to reflect expert knowledge. The phase 
II director stressed the importance of such 
knowledge: 


The technical solutions required for the 
problems of poverty are not available to 
people merely because they are poor. A 
society which looks to the most disadvan- 
taged for the answers to complex economic 
and social problems is morally and 
intellectually bankrupt (Organizational 
Newsletter, 1966). 


This emphasis on a professional staff was 
primarily responsible for the early view of 
indigenous. participation, although programs 
were somewhat radical. Phase II stressed 
community action and interpreted poverty 
structurally. However, it still viewed the poor 


7Perhaps an interest group did demand a project 
like MFY. Organized demands for change for Blacks 
and the poor in northern cities did develop from the 
Civil Rights movement; but it is difficult to connect 
this movement to the staff members of the Ford 
Foundation and the PCJD who designed MFY. It 
could well be that professional RO’s are initiated by 
government as a protection device, to institutionalize 
discontent. The pressure for reform of the 1950's 
was primarily based in groups of middle class 
activists around issues of social justice. In later years, 
however, with increasing lower class participation in 
protest (primarily through riots followed by more 
organized forms of discontent), making the connec- 
. tion between protest and programs becomes easier. 
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as subjects, clients, and interpreters, but not 
as decision-makers. 

MFY was marked by its professionalism. 
Fully 75% of its entire staff for all the years it 
has existed had some form of higher 
education; while 52% completed college. One 
fourth had master’s or doctoral degrees. This 
high degree of professionalism ultimately 
transformed the indigenous participation 
strategies. It was antagonistic to community 
action and to recruiting the poor as staff 
members and decision makers. 

Following the political attack on MFY, 
community action began to wane. This 
decline was attributed to the lack of available 
investors, but it soon became apparent that 
the professional staff was more concerned 
with saving the organization than with social 
action. A community organizer for MFY 
noted that “once we (MFY) were attacked, 
the strength of community action was lost. 
Many of the social action movements that we 
had begun were left high and dry.”? The 
professional staff’s concern for organization 
survival helped displace community action 
activities.’ 

Phase II witnessed the rapid growth of 
political groups outside the organization 
representing the poor. Furthermore, a com- 
munity committee composed of these repre- 
sentatives was established by local government 
and given the power to allocate resources. 
These two developments forced MFY to 
acknowledge the poor as an environmental 
force. 

MFY’s rapid accommodation can be 

“Coser observed that as more professionals 
worked in bureaucracies their concern with problems 
of preserving institutional arrangements grew; they 


- saw conflict around these structures as dysfunctional 


(Coser, 1956). 
7A‘ recent study by Kramer points to similar 
findings specifically with poverty programs. He notes 
that when programs got going the poor began to 
politicize quickly. In all his cases, the poor sought 
additional power. Furthermore, all boards in the 
study eventually faced the demand for greater 
participation of the poor (Kramer, 1970). 
*° An article from a long time observer of MFY 
makes a related point: 
The director has been the focal point because he 
has chosen to accept the dictates from 
Washington and from City Hall rather than put 
up a fight for the old MFY. As seen from the 
director’s vantage point, the problem is basically 
that there are no new funds available now for 
that kind of advocacy, service and collective 
action upon which MFY made its original 
fighting reputation. His job, the director believes 
is to attract new funding for new, acceptable 
programs (Village Voice, 1968). 
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T in two official statements made in 
1966: 


The technical solutions required for the 
problems of poverty are not available to 
people merely because they are poor.... 
The maximum feasible participation of the 
poor should not be interpreted narrowly as 
participation on the Boards or staff of 
poverty programs, but broadly, as partici- 
pation in the mainstream of society (MFY 
Document, 1966). 


Within three months, the same director 
asserted the following of the community 
committee: 
The (poverty) board will make decisions 
concerning antipoverty funds coming into 
the area and therefore, will in time, control 
. any such funds which come to MFY. This 
is as it should. be. MFY must become the 


` servant of the local people, subject to their 
will (MFY Document, 1966). 


. Its new position exposed MFY to attack. 
Representatives of the poor questioned the 
legitimacy of an organization for the poor 
having no indigenous representatives on its 
staff. One observed: 


How can agencies and the government run 
programs for the poor when they don’t live 
with us? They can’t. Only the poor know 
their own problems. But when they ask the 
government for money to run their own 
programs, what happens? (they lack the 
professional status). There are a lot of poor 
people who are willing and able to work in 
poverty programs if the government and 
agencies will only have confidence in them. 
The people should be trained to run the 
poverty program (MFY Document,1967). 


This organizational constituency demanded 
the participation of the poor. At the same 
time, however, funding sources and profes- 
sional staff pressured for the maintenance of 
an “expert” body of knowledge as a 
prerequisite to becoming a paid reformer. To 
neutralize these conflicting demands, the 
organization recruited or upgraded minority 
group elites. The poor were symbolically 
represented through minority group elites; 
while the professionalism of the organization 
was maintained.’ ! 


‘'The process MFY underwent does not 
exemplify interest group liberalism, a phenomenon 
described by Lowi (1962). If anything, what we have 
here is an example of ruling class control. MFY, as 
other professional reform organizations, has no 
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CONCLUSIONS 


From the MFY experience it appears that 
government-sponsored social change efforts 
may be permitted to exist only as long as they 
remain ineffectual. Once a potential for 
change in power relationships becomes mani- 
fest, support is quickly revoked. Indigenous 
participation becomes conveniently defined at 
different points in time depending upon 
specific organization pressures. Once a co- 
hesive movement of poor developed and 
demanded participation, concessions took the 
form of recruiting a professional minority 
group elite to represent the poor symbolically. 
The professionalization of reform becomes - 
antagonistic to basic reforms in the decision 
making structure. What develops is an 
“institutionalized revolution” primarily aimed 
at diverting public attention from immediate 
social problems and pacifying dissidents that 
demand a realignment of power relationships. 

Future research efforts should focus on the 
problems made manifest in this paper. Similar 
analyses should be done of other professional 
social reform -organizations, the findings of 
which should be compared to the present 
ones, The big question is whether professional 
RO’s could ever secure institutional change. If 
not, it must be asked whether or not staff 
professionalization will always preclude the 
hiring of the poor. Did the War on Poverty 
increase the participation of the poor? 
Judging from MFY, it would seem that the 
millions of dollars spent in the name of the 
poor largely benefited the middle class, 
supplying employment to thousands of 
professional elites, be they Black, Spanish 
speaking or white. 


definitive organization ideology or “character.” In 
fact, its primary and overwhelming concern is to 
survive. It has a chameléon Hke quality whereby it 
changes its ideology, recruitment procedures, pro- 
gram emphasis and relationship to the community 
on the basis of investor interests. Each change in 
government and foundation social welfare policy 
effects a concordant change in organization ideol- 
ogy. Such organizations are unable to sustain long 
range social change efforts. 
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This paper estimates the effects on future occupational achievement and mobility levels of 
maintaining current class differences in fertility. Separate computations dre made for the white 
and non-white populations, under the assumption that both groups are henceforth subject to 
the mobility regime of all men recorded in the 1962 Current Population Survey. Because 
fertility differentials are larger in the non-white population, maintaining them has a greater 
impact on this group. Differential fertility reduces the proportion of non-white men in the top 
three occupational groups by 10-11% in the second generation and beyond, and raises the 
proportion in the bottom three groups by 21-23%. Eliminating unwanted fertility from 
recorded class differences largely removes the effect of differential fertility on occupational 


distributions. 


i processes are an intrinsic 
element of occupational stratification. At 

the descriptive level, it is useful to view 
the size of social classes as subject to change 
exclusively through the processes of birth, 
death, and migration. Substantively, the 
importance of demographic processes depends 
primarily on the degree of correlation 
between father’s and son’s occupation in a 
particular society. With perfect correlation 
and complete inheritance of occupational 
status, the occupational distribution at a 
moment in time depends completely on the 
history of differential reproductivity in the 
several classes. With zero correlation, differen- 
tial reproductivity exerts no influence on class 
structure.’ This paper attempts to demon- 

} 


“This paper has benefitted from the comments 
and criticisms of Lowell Hargens, James McCann, 
and John McDonald. I am grateful to David Baylon 
for computational assistance. 

! By zero correlation, we mean that knowing a 
man’s class of origin is of absolutely no value in 
predicting his adult occupational status. The 
reasoning here may conceal an important assump- 
tion: that the pattern of reproduction itself does nat 
influence the correlation between father’s and son’s 
occupation. For example, in a static society with a 
fixed set of functions to be performed, the 
correlation between father’s and son’s occupation 
could be perfect as long as each group reproduces at 
the same rate, but differential reproduction could 
force a response in the form of intergenerational 
mobility that attenuates the correlation. Perfect 


strate the quantitative importance of differen- 
tial fertility in the current United States 
population for occupational distributions, 
using the actual associations between father’s 
and son’s occupation which have prevailed in 
recent years. In particular, it addresses the 
implications of such differentials for racial 
differences in occupational achievement. It 
emphasizes throughout the problem of assess- 
ing the potential contribution of family 
planning programs to improving occupational 
statuses and reducing racial differences. 


TWO FORMS OF DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY 


Two forms of differential fertility are 
worth distinguishing. The first is an unequal 
distribution of children among individual 
families. Given a certain number of offspring 
born to a cohort of parents, the average size 
of the family in which a child resides is 


correlation in this case does not mean no influence 
of reproductivity. The degree of separability of the 
reproduction and mobility processes is of course an 
empirical question. They are completely separable if 
occupational distributions are exclusively supply- 
determined, a function of attributes of individuals; 
but they are completely inseparable if occupational 
distributions are exclusively demand-determined, 
with the economy offering a fixed distribution of 
slots into which individuals must arrange themselves. 
Throughout the paper, we make the simplifying 
assumption that occupational distributions are 
supply-determined. Elaboration of some mechanisms 
through which supply effects operate may be found 
in Treiman (1970). 
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directly related to the degree of concentration 
of childbearing among parents. If all families 
had two children, the average number of 
siblings per child would be one-third as large 
as if half of the families had no children and 
half had four. In view of the very small and 
perhaps negative elasticity of family resources 
with respect to additional children (Kelley, 
1972; Freedman and Coombs, 1966), it is 
clear that one generation is likely to be better 
endowed the more evenly distributed are their 
numbers among parents in the past genera- 
tion. 

The potential importance of these size- 
differentials in fertility has recently been 
stressed in discussions of population policy 
(Wray, 1972; Liebenstein, 1972; Revelle, 
1972). Wray provides a particularly valuable 
review of the effects, almost always disad- 
vantageous, of larger family size on children’s 
morbidity, mortality, weight and height, and 
intelligence scores. As Liebenstein points out, 
the increasing emphasis on such factors 
reflects in part the inability of economic 
models to predict (in the ex post facto sense) 
levels of economic growth on the basis of 
changes in the quantity of capital and labor. 
An important “residual” remains that has 
been attributed primarily to improvements in 
the quality of capital and labor (Kuznets, 
1966). Thus, it is argued, family planning 
programs can advance economic welfare not 
only by increasing the capital-labor ratio but 
also by improving the average “‘quality” of the 
laborers produced.” 

Oddly, none of these reviews cites the 
work of sociologists in estimating the impact 
of size of family of orientation on adult 
occupational achievement or income (Blau 
and Duncan, 1967, Chapter 9; Duncan, 1969). 
These studies show an often significant but 
generally weak effect of number of siblings on 
adult success when father’s status is con- 
trolled. For example, Duncan finds the 
average difference of .47 siblings between 
Negroes and whites (controlling father’s 
education and occupational status) to account 
for only $70 of the average difference in male 
income between the groups of $3,790 in 1962 


*This argument neglects the point that higher 
fertility can produce a more even distribution of 
children among families and reduce the average 
sibship size, providing that the additional children 
are born to low-parity women. 
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(Duncan, 1969:98).* In this case, the partial 
regression coefficient of income on number of 
siblings is insignificant for both whites and 
Negroes (Duncan, 1969:92). These estimates 
are the most reliable available on the effect of 
sibling size on adult income, and by extension 
on general economic processes, and they 
provide little support for proponents of 
family. planning programs.” Duncan himself 
concludes: “Thus, I suggest that for all of 
their merit on various other grounds, family 
planning programs, per se, do not stand much 
of a chance of reducing socioeconomic gaps 
between Negro and white” (Duncan, 
1969:102). 

However, this conclusion is clearly based 
upon consideration of only the first type of 
differential fertility. The second type needs ` 
no introduction: a disproportionate distribu- 
tion of children among classes of families, 
which is conventionally referred to as class 
differentials in fertility. Of particular impor- 
tance are differentials according to occupation 
or income, attributes likely to confer some 
advantage or disadvantage on offspring in 
terms of their own subsequent occupational 
achievement. The efficacy of these resources 
suggests that one generation will probably be 
better off the greater was the reproductivity 
of the higher classes in the preceding 
generation relative to the reproductivity of - 
the lower classes. This second form of 
differential fertility implies the first—classes 
cannot differ in fertility unless parents do 
also—but the first does not imply the second. 
In view of large current and impending class - 
differentials in fertility in the United States, 
particularly for the black population, it seems 
reasonable to assume that this second form of 
differential fertility would have the greater 
effect on occupational distributions. The 
remainder of this paper is addressed to the 
analysis of this second form of differential 
fertility. 


TECHNIQUE OF ANALYSIS 


The consequences of class differences in 
fertility can be studied for the past or future. 
One can estimate what the higher fertility of 


>This computation was based on parameters 
derived for the white population. 

*Obviously, the impact of sibling size on adult 
achievement could be greater in a setting where 
family resources are more limited. 


` 
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lower classes has “cost” current members of 
the labor force by using regression coefficients 
like Duncan’s to compare their incomes to 
those of a hypothetical group of men born 
into a world with no class-differences in 
fertility. It is instructive in this respect to note 
that 31.1% of men aged twenty-five to 
sixty-four in the 1962 population listed their 
father’s occupation as farmer or farm 
laborer; whereas the proportion of men aged 
twenty-five to sixty-four listing this occupa- 
tion in the censuses of 1920, 1930, and 1940, 
from which groups the fathers of these men 
would be drawn, was only .273, .223, and 
.201.° The difference is surely due primarily 
to the higher than average reproductivity of 
this occupational group in the past. 

One disadvantage of this approach is that it 
treats fertility differences that occurred thirty 
years ago, rather than current differences. A 
second is that one cannot precisely define the 
population group to whom fathers of those 
currently in the labor force should be 
. compared for purposes of establishing differ- 
ential reproductivity. A third is that it 
measures impact on the next generation only 
_ and provides no way to represent the 
cumulative effects of class-differentials in 
fertility. 

These difficulties are overcome in a 
prospective design that displays, via alterna- 
tive sets of projections, the implications of 
differential fertility for future generations. 
The initial application of this approach was 
made by Leiberson and Fugitt (1967), who 
demonstrate the effects of eliminating dis- 
crimination against Negroes by repeatedly 
applying a matrix that converts fathers’ into 
sons’ occupations to successive generations of 
Negroes and whites, starting with actual 
occupational distributions of 1960. Their 
‘procedure can be presented by the following 
well-known equations: 


MO,(0)=O,(1) M'O,(0) =O p(t) 
M Oy,(o) = Ow(1) M'Oy (0) = Ow (t) 


‘The 31.1% figure is derived from U. S. Bureau of 
Census, Current Population Reports. Series P-23, No. 
11, 1964. “Lifetime Occupational Mobility of Adult 
Males. March 1962.” Table 1. The remaining figures 
are calculated from U. S. Census Bureau. U. S. 

Census of Population:1920. Vol. IV. Occupations. 
Table 6; U. S. Census of Population:1930. Vol. V. 
Occupations, Table 6; U. $. Census of Population: 
1940. Vol. UI. The Labor Force. Part I. Table 65. 


(1) 
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where O,(t), O(t) = column vectors of — 
l the occupational 
distribution of 

non-whites and 

whites, respective- 

ly, in generation t 


M = transformation ma- 
trix of father’s into 
son’s occupation 
(e.g. mij = propor- 
tion of men with 

i fathers in occupa- 
tion j who are 
themselves in occu- 
pation i) 


Lieberson and Fugitt assume that there is 
no differential fertility among men in the 
various occupational classes. That is, they 
begin by applying the M matrix to men in the 
labor force in 1960, rather than to fathers, 
and continue in the next round by applying it 
to the “offspring” of the first generation 
rather than to fathers of the third. We can 
complicate their scheme in the following way 
to account for differential fertility. (See 
Matras, 1961, for a slightly different version 
of the model): 


M F 0 (0)=0',(1) 
M F,)'0,(0)= 0',(0) 
(2) 
MFO, (0) =0', (1) 
(M F,)'0, (0). = 0", (t) 


where F ,F = diagonal :matrices which 
n° w a 

convert the vector of men 

by occupation into a vec- 

tor of fathers by occupa- 


tion 


column vector propor- 
tional to distribution of 
generation t 


O'(t) 


The fj; element in the principal diagonal of 
the F matrix is simply proportional to the 
fertility of men in the ith occupational group. 
All off-diagonal elements are zero. Pre- 
multiplication of the O vector by the F 
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matrix thus produces a vector proportional to 
the distribution of fathers by occupation. 
Since the constant of proportionality will 
cancel out of the numerator and denominator, 
the proportion of men in occupation i in 
generation t is simply equal to 


0,(t) 


O,(t) a zO; (t) 





Ideally, the F matrix is proportional to 
male reproductivity rather than to male 
fertility. The reproductivity matrix would 
take account of the production specifically of 
male offspring. But it is safe to assume that 
the sex ratio of offspring shows little 
variability from occupation to occupation. 
More important, the matrix would account 
for the mortality of offspring between birth 
and the age at which occupation is being 
recorded. The higher fertility of men in a 
particular occupation is significant only if 
their sons survive to take their place in the 
occupational structure. Since estimates of 
child mortality in different occupational 
groups of fathers for non-whites and whites 
are not available, we will confine our 
attention here to differentials in fertility 
rather than in reproduction. This simplifica- 
tion is probably not too costly, since 94.6% of 
white males and 90.2% of non-white males 


currently survive from birth to age thirty,. 


offering relatively little opportunity for 
variation among social classes in survivorship 
(but not mortality) (U.S. National Center for 
Health Statistics, n.d.). 

An F matrix is intrinsically present in any 
process of occupational change over time or 
over generations, and is potentially as 
important a source of variability in occupa- 
tional structures as the M matrix itself. 
Lieberson and Fugitt assume that the F 
matrix equals the identity matrix, in which 
case the only source of change in occupational 
structures is the M matrix. If, on the other 
hand, M is. equal to the identity matrix (a 
“pure caste” system), F is the only source of 
variability. Only in the case where all columns 
in the M.matrix are equal to one another (no 
correlation between father’s and son’s occupa- 
tion) will the F matrix have no influence; 
whatever the vector pre-multiplied by M, the 
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vector produced will have elements propor- 
tional to the size of the corresponding row in 
the M matrix. 

Matras (1961:192) contends that the 
system of equations in (2), unlike that in (1), 
does not result in a convergent occupational 
distribution—a distribution that asymptotical- 
ly approaches some equilibrium state charac- 
terized by a constant ‘proportion in each 
occupational group. But the product (MF) is a 
non-negative, irreducible, primitive matrix (all 
elements in some power of (MF) are positive). 
As a necessary consequence of these proper- 
ties, (MF)'0(o) must become asymptotically 
proportional to a stable, unchanging occupa- 
tional distribution, O°, as t gets larger and 
larger. This stable distribution is independent 
of the initial occupational distribution O(o). 
The reader is referred to Parlett (1970) for a 
proof of this theorem with reference to 
population projections by age. In practice, it 
seems to require about eight generations (t=8) 
before the occupational distributions stabilize 
at the third decimal place. 

We should make explicit that the applica- 
tion of the:system of equations in (2) to 
estimate future occupational distributions 
assumes that those distributions are complete- 
ly a product of the origin-class distribution of. 
a generation and of'a fixed intergenerational 
mobility regime. This is a highly simplified 
assumption that rules out demand factors as 
an influence on occupational distribution 
except insofar as they are reflected in the 
mobility matrix. It also excludes factors such 
as increasing liberalization of educational 
opportunities that might cause the mobility 
matrix to change form. Projection serves the 
primary purpose of demonstrating the impli- 
cations of maintaining current conditions; 
because of its restrictive assumptions, it does ` 
not furnish reliable predictions. 


DATA 


The occupational mobility matrix, M, used 
in these computations is derived from the 
1962 Current Population Survey on which ' 
Duncan’s and Leiberson and Fugitt’s analyses 
were based (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1964). 
The figures refer to all men, white and 
nonwhite, in the labor force, and between ages 
twenty-five and sixty-four at the time of the 
survey. An mjj element in the matrix is the - 
proportion of men with fathers in occupation 
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j when the respondent was age sixteen who 
are themselves currently in occupation i. Thus 

mj = 1.00. Since the respondents are 
approximately age 43.3, on average, the 
matrix represents mobility over a. period 
averaging 27.3 years in length, or close to one 
generation. This matrix was published in the 
original Current Population Report and in 
Leiberson and Fugitt and need not be 
reproduced here. 

In applying the same mobility matrix to 
both whites and non-whites, we are obviously 
assuming that the two groups are subject to 
the same regime of occupational mobility at a 
particular status origin, which is one way of 
operationalizing an absence of racial discrimi- 
nation. Thus the calculations demonstrate the 
implications of differential reproduction for 
occupational achievement in the absence of 
discrimination. While the assumption may 
seem extreme, it is interesting to note that 
changes in the occupational distribution of 
the races between 1960 and 1970 are not 
inconsistent with the assumption. Leiberson 
and Fugitt’s projections indicate that if the 
same mobility matrix were applied to the 
white and Negro occupational distributions of 
1960 for men aged thirty-five to forty-four, 
the index of dissimilarity between white and 
Negro occupational structures would be 
reduced by .27 in one generation, or in about 
thirty years (1967:102). In reality, the index 
of dissimilarity was reduced by .07 for men 
during the decade from 1960 to 1970, 
reasonably consistent with the pace of change 
projected on the assumption of no discrimina- 
tion (Farley and Hermalin, 1972:363). As 
Farley and Hermalin point out, however, 
blacks usually make rapid but transitory gains 
during wartime, so that their progress during 
the 1960’s may be attributable more to 
mobilization for the Vietnamese war than to 


the sudden achievement of non-discrimina-’‘ 


tion. 

Two sets of fertility rates were used to fill 
in the fertility matrices, F, and F- The first 
is based on the marriage and marital fertility 
patterns of men in different occupations as 
recorded in the 1960 U.S. Census of 
Population. The second is based on projec- 


®The average age of males between twenty-five 
and sixty-four is computed from the U. S. Census 
Bureau. U. S. Census of Population:1960. Vol. I. 
Characteristics of the Population. Table 45. 
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tions of their completed family size made by a 
representative sample of U.S. married couples 
in 1965 (Ryder and Westoff, 1971). The two 
yielded very similar results, and we need not 
carry them both through the tables. Although 
the 1965 projections are more timely, the 
Census offers more detail on occupation and 
age, a larger sample size, and the chance to 
integrate marriage and marital fertility pat- 
terns. 

The F matrices require male fertility rates 
by occupation. The census makes directly 
available female fertility rates by occupation 
of employed husband for married women 
whose husbands are present. If the fertility of 
all men in an occupation were proportional to 
that of married men living with their wives, 
this set of rates would be perfectly acceptable. 
However, there is evidence that marriage 
patterns differ among occupations so as to 
reduce fertility differences. Table 1 shows the 
proportion of men in various marital status 
categories by occupation and the cumulative 
fertility of wives of men by occupation 
according to the 1960 U.S. Census. To 
estimate the cumulative fertility rates of men 
aged thirty-four to forty-four in a particular 
occupation, we use the following procedure: 
assign never-married men a fertility rate of 
zero; assign married men (employed or 
unemployed) living with their wives a value 
equal to the average cumulative number of 
children born to thirtv-five to forty-four year 
old wives of employed men in their 
occupational class; assign all other men a 


7This undoubtedly underestimates the fertility of 
never-married men, since some will have fathered a 
child. However, for present purposes the point is not 
so much to establish who has fathered a child but 
who is responsible for its upbringing. Respondents in 


` the mobility survey we are using were instructed to 


cite the occupation of the household head when the 
respondent was age sixteen (Blau and Duncan, 1967, 
pp. 447-8). The social rather than the biological link 
is stressed. It is reasonable to assume that very few 


-of the never-married men will be identified as the 


“father” in this context. Likewise, the fertility 
questions in the census ask total number of children 
born to wives of men in a particular occupational 
class, rather than the children born who were 
fathered by the current husband. 

3 Not all thirty-five to forty-four year-old married 
men had a thirty-five to forty-four year-old wife, so 
that some ambiguity is introduced here. In 1960, 
63.1% of white men aged thirty-five to forty-four 
and 55.1% of non-white men were married to 
women in this same age category. (Compiled from 
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cumulative fertility rate proportional to that 
of employed married men, living with their 
wives, in that occupational class. The constant 
of proportionality is .887 for white men and 
800 for non-white men. These are the values 
required to account for all children born to 
the cohort of women aged thirty-five to 
forty-four in 1960. For example, among white 
married women living with their husbands in 
_ 1960, the average number of children ever 
born was 2.596. For the cohort as a whole, 
considering all white women together, it was 
2.419. If we are to assign each child born to a 
man, we must solve the following equation for 
x 


.063(0) + .891(2.596) + .046(2.596)x = 2.419 
xX = 887 


From Table I, .063 is the proportion of men 
aged thirty-five to forty-four who were never 
married, .891 the proportion married and 
living with their wives, and .046 the 
proportion widowed, divorced, and separated. 
The final estimated fertility values appear in 
column (5) of Table I. The non-white 
population exhibits a higher degree of 
differential reproductivity than the white, 
with the highest fertility class (farmers) having 
a fertility rate 2.68 times that of the lowest 
(professionals). Among whites the ratio of 
highest (farm laborers) to lowest (clerical) is 
only 1.52. The differential between white and 
blue collar workers is also higher among 
non-whites. 

The initial occupational distribution vec- 
tors, O,(0) and O,,(o0), are those for men aged 
thirty-five to forty-four in 1960 (U.S. Bureau 


U.S. Bureau of Census. U. S. Census of Population: 
1960. Marital Status. PC(2)-4E, Table 8). Whether a 
serious distortion is introduced into our procedure 
depends on whether the pattern of occupational 
fertility differences depends highly on the age of the 
woman. Inspection of the 1960 differences shows 
that the ‘Yank correlation between occupational 
fertility rates for women at thirty to thirty-four and 
those at thirty-five to forty-four is .988 for whites 
and non-whites alike; between occupational fertility 
rates at forty-five to forty-nine and thirty-five to 
forty-four, it is 988 and .939. (Computed from 
U.S. Census Bureau. U.S. Census of Population. 
1960. Women by Number of Children Ever Born. 
PC(2)-3A. Tables 31-34). Apparently the pattern of 
occupational fertility differentials is sufficiently 
stable that the lack of identity between husband’s 
and wife’s age does not pose a serious problem for 
the procedure. 
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of Census, U.S. Census of Population. 1960. 
Vol. I. Characteristics . . .). They are displayed 
in Table II. This age range is chosen because 
these men are most likely to have a 
sixteen-year old son, and hence to be assigned 
their current occupation by their son in a 
retrospective survey of occupational mobility. 
Thus the system of equations in (2) as 
operationalized here is designed to take a 
vector of men aged thirty-five and forty-four 
by occupation, convert it into a vector of 
fathers (of sixteen-year olds) by occupation, 
and then expose those sixteen-year olds to a 
“generation” of mobility, converting them 
into an occupational distribution of men aged 
thirty-five to forty-four in the next genera- 
tion. The occupational vectors and the 
fertility matrices are for whites and non- 
whites rather than for whites and Negroes, 
since the latter category was not available in 
the basic materials. 


RESULTS 


1} Occupational Distributions 


Table II displays the effects of differential 
fertility rates by occupation on occupational 
distributions. Projected occupational distribu- 
tions with observed patterns of differential 
fertility are compared to those with no 
differences (i.e., F is set equal to an identity 
matrix). Both sets of projections are based on 
the system of equations in (2). Clearly, 
differential reproductivity is more influential 
among the non-white population, reflecting 
the larger reproductive differentials therein. In 
the steady state implied by the M and F 
matrices, the proportion in the top three 
occupational categories (representing roughly 
half the population) is 11.1% higher in the 
no-differential population for non-whites, and 
3.8% higher for whites. For professionals 
alone the percentages are 15.5 and 4.9. If no 
class-differences in fertility existed for either 
group, the occupational distributions for 
whites and non-whites would eventually 
stabilize at the same point (the distributions 
have “forgotten” the 1960 proportions). That 
is, the achievement of non-discrimination— 
equal life chances for a son at a certain class 
origin for whites and non-whites alike—would 
eventually produce occupational equality. 
However, non-discrimination in conjunction 
with observed fertility differentials does not 
produce equivalent occupational distributions; 
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of whites than non-whites occupy the first 
three classes on the occupational ladder. 

The disadvantages produced by differential 
fertility are not confined to the very long 
term. In both sets of projections, the relative 
shortage of men in the top three classes is 
virtually as great after two generations as in 
the steady state. Three quarters of the 
ultimate shortage is realized by the first 
generation. While the effects of differential 
fertility are cumulative, the nature of the 
process is such that a majority of the effects 
are realized in the first generation, and a 
majority of the remainder in the second. 

Whether these effects are “large” depends, 
of course, on one’s frame of reference. In view 
of the large class-differential in fertility among 
the non-white population, it is perhaps 
surprising that they don’t exert more 
influence on occupational distributions. The 
reason is the high degree of permeability in 
the U.S. occupational structure. If the 
tendency to retain one’s class of origin were 
greater, the significance of reproductive 
differences would increase. In the limit, with 
complete occupational retention, the entire 
population would ultimately return to the 
farm sector where fertility is highest. But 
fertility is not innocent of effects even under 
more realistic conditions. A pattern of social 
behavior responsible for a shortfall of 9-11% 
in the proportion of a critical minority group 
who occupy high level jobs can hardly be 
considered trivial. 


2) Occupational Mobility 


The numerical effects of differential 
fertility are greater on levels of intergenera- 
tional occupational mobility than on the 
occupational distributions themselves. Once 
again, this outcome is not necessary but 
depends on the interaction of the F and M 
matrices. The proportion of a cohort of 
sixteen-year olds who are upwardly mobile 
(have a higher occupational standing at age 
thirty-five to forty-four than their father did 
at the same age) can be written as 
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in the steady state, a 7.0% higher proportion where 


Oj = Bioportion of previous genera- 
tion in the jth occupation 
F; = cumulative fertility of men in 
jth occupation 
mj = proportion of men with fathers 


in occupation j who are them- 
selves in occupation i 


Likewise, the percentage who are downwardly 
mobile is 


10 jl 
2 OjFj (2 mij) 
j=1 i=] 


The proportion in either category clearly 
depends on the occupational distribution of 
men in the previous generation, the pattern of 
differential reproduction, and the occupation- 
al mobility matrix, M. In turn, the occupa- 
tional distribution of the past generation 
depends on the preceding values of F and M. 
In the steady state, of course, these formulas 
can be written completely in terms of F and 
M. 

With the use of these formulas, calculating 
the proportion who are upwardly or down- 
wardly mobile in the various projections is a 
straightforward matter. We use the occupa- 
tional ranking as shown in Table I and H. 
These are based on a comparison of 
occupations with respect to median male 
educational attainment and average earnings 
of men aged 14+ working fifty to fifty-two 
weeks.” For the most part these two indices 
yield the same ranking. Where disparities 
occur between educational and income 
rankings, the occupation having the greatest 
percentage excess in one of the two rankings 
is placed above the other in the final ranking. 
This procedure is identical to that used by 
Blau and Duncan (1967, pp. 26-7). 

According to Table IIL in the steady state 
with no differential fertility; 37.0% are 
upwardly mobile in one generation and 34.9% 
are downwardly mobile for whites and 
non-whites alike. First impressions to the 
contrary, rates of upward and downward 
mobility need not be identical even with a 


*From U. S. Bureau of Census. United States 
Census of Population:1960. PC(2}-7A. Occupational 
Characteristics. Tables 9 and 16. 
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constant occupational distribution and. no 
class differences in fertility, since one person 
moving downward by two classes will 
.compensate for two people moving up by one 
class apiece. Nevertheless, the proportions 
upwardly and downwardly mobile are quite 
similar in these populations. But in the face of 
differential fertility, the disparity between 
upward and downward mobility increases 
-= sharply. In the non-white population, where 
such differentials are largest, the proportion 
upwardly mobile exceeds the proportion 
downwardly mobile in a generation by .124 
when differentials are present, compared to 
.021 without them. This change represents an 


increase of 15.7% in the proportion who are 


upwardly mobile in a generation and a 
decrease of 12.9% in the proportion down- 
wardly mobile. Once again, the steady state 
differences between the populations with and 
without fertility differentials are essentially 
established by the second generation. Thus, 
differential fertility has ironic consequences 


Table III. 
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for non-white occupational distributions: it 
increases non-white achievement relative to 
the previous generation of non-whites, but 
reduces it relative to the current generation of 
whites. Many of the psychological and 
political consequences of differential fertility 
might thus be sensitive to the choice of 
reference group. 

The differential fertility populations pro- 
duce a greater fluidity and circulation of the 
upper classes. This result follows naturally 
from the lower average status of origin in 
these populations. Table IV shows the 
distribution of the professional ‘classes by class 
Origin in the steady state implied by the F and 
M matrices. In the population with no 
fertility differentials, 41.0% of the profession- 
al classes have been born into the professional 
classes, compared to 31.8% for non-whites 
and 38.7% for whites when differentials are 
present. Of the professional class 22.6% are 
recruited from the blue collar and farm ranks 
in the populations without differences; the 
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Proportion of Men Who Have Been Upwardly and Downwardly Mobile in 


Projections of Occupational Distributions of Men Aged 35-44 in the 
Presence and Absence of Differential Fertility, by Color 





First Generation 









No Differ 
ential 


Differ- 
ential 





“second Generatia 





Fertility Fertility |Fertility Fertility [Fertility Fertility 


pu 









Eighth Generation 


No Differ- 
ential 


Differ- 
ential 


No Differ 
ential 


Niffer- 
ential 








- White 





Proportion upwardly 
mobile (higher 
occupational sta- 
tus than father) 


Proportion down- 
wardly mobile 
(lower occupa- 
tional status 
than father) 













„388 2370 






Non-White 


Proportion upwardly 
mobile (higher 
occupational sta- 
tus than father) .652 .627 

Proportion down- 
wardly mobile 
{lower occupa- 
tional status 
than father) 


145 165 


.509 463 


244 .281 . 304 . 349 © 
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Table IV. Proportion of the Professional Class Coming from the Various Origin 
Statuses in the Steady State with and without Nifferential Fertility 


a ar A Tere aapmens 


Proportion of the 
Professional Class 
Born Into 


Professional, techni- 
cal, kindred 


Managers, officiais, 
proprietors 


Sales workers 
Clerical and kindred 


Craftsmen, foremen, 
kindred 


Operatives and kindred 
Service workers 


Laborers, except farm 
and mine 


Farmers and farm 
managers 


Farm laborers and 
foremen 


Total, craftsmen and 
below 


figures are 32.3% and 25.9% for the 
differential fertility populations. This greater 
fluidity could have a number of consequences, 
of course: a continued revitalization of the 
upper Classes from greater exposure to the 
fresh perspectives of ambitious recruits; and 
an increase in the tensions and anxieties 
resulting from incongruities between status of 
origin and destination. On this latter point, it 
is worth noting that the total volume of 
upward and downward mobility is little 
changed by the occurrence of reproductive 
differentials. While the upper classes are more 
fluid, the lower classes are more rigid. A 
smaller proportion of the lower classes at any 
point in time has descended from the upper. 
These classes are thus relatively deprived of 
whatever benefits accrue from fresh outlooks 
and diversified recruits and are, one could 
speculate, possibly encouraged to view the 
world in conspiratorial terms. The mobility 
effect of differential fertility is clearly a 
double-edged sword. 


Differential|No Differential |Differential |No Differential 
Fertility Fertility Fertility Fertility 





mama e æ eraen werwrrewts v etenn e = 


Non-White 





„410 


.226 


DISCUSSION 


The intent of this exercise is not to 
demonstrate that blacks have been severely 
disadvantaged by their pattern of reproductive 
behavior. Indeed, the evidence is overwhelm- 
ing that the relatively low status of blacks 
currently in the labor force is primarily a 
product of disadvantages encountered at a 
given origin status, rather than of the 
unfavorable distribution of those origins 
(Duncan, 1969). According to the transition 
matrix for blacks recorded in the 1962 survey, 
even if all blacks had been born into the 
higher white collar class, only 10.4% would 
have remained in that class by the time they 
were in the labor force at ages twenty-five to 
sixty-four. This figure is in sharp contrast to 
the 28.6% of non-black workers who were 
actually in this category in 1962 (Duncan, 
1968:19). 

But if social policy has any effect, blacks 
will achieve a greater equality of opportunity 
and become increasingly subject to the 
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Average Number of Children Expected and Desired by Married Women under 


Table V. 
Age 45 in 1965 


< O na a "O ammam —— a 9 en annm mamme —— a 


Husband's Occupational Class 


l Upper white-collar 3.1 
Lower white-collar 3.0 
Upper blue-collar i 3.3 
Lower blue-collar ! 3.5 
Farm | 5.6 


SOURCE: 


transition matrix. for all men. When this 
happens, the consequences of their reproduc- 
tive patterns will increase because that matrix 
is characterized by. a higher degree of 
occupational retention. Of course, reproduc- 
tive patterns may change at that point as well. 
To repeat, these computations demonstrate 
the implications of current reproductive 
differentials were this state of non-discrimina- 
` tion to obtain. Eliminating fertility differen- 
tials would have effects that are undoubtedly 
secondary to- achieving non-discrimination 
itself, particularly for short-run developments. 
But the intent here is not to contrast the 
relative impact of the two types of changes 
but merely to indicate that differential 
fertility itself has non-trivial consequences. 
The results also depend, of course, on 
maintaining occupational fertility differences; 
and in this respect it is worth investigating 
impending changes in reproductive patterns. 
The best information on this matter is derived 
from a 1965 survey of 5,617 currently 
married women under age forty-five residing 
in the continental U.S. and able to participate 
in an English-language interview (Ryder and 
Westoff, 1971). Negro women are doubly- 
sampled. Women were asked how many 
children they expect to have before complet- 
ing childbearing, taking account of the 
number already born, the woman’s fecundity, 
contraceptive usage, and desired number of 
additional children (Ryder and Westoff, 
1971:19). Results are displayed in Table V. 
Clearly, the differences in expected family 
size are similar to those in achieved family size 
by women in 1960 for whites and non-whites 
{columns (4) of Table I). When 1960 


Number Expected 
White Negro 


Ryder and Westoff (1971), Table 
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— rarer marae + Se ae ath 


Number Desired 


erg rere — man o—) m 


White Negro 
2.8 3.3 2.8 
3.4 are 2.8 
3.5 3.3 3.0 
© AAD 3.4 3.3 
6.0 Died 4.5 


IV-5, 


occupations are grouped in the same catego- 
ries as in Ryder and Westoff, the ratio of 
fertility in the middle group to that in the top 
for blacks is 1.27 (vs. 1.25 in Ryder and 
Westoff) and 1.78 for the bottom to the 
middle (vs. 1.71). For whites the ratios of 
fertility rates in any pair of occupations are 
within 5% of one another in the two sets of 
data, except for those ratios involving the 
farm sector, which disappears so rapidly from 
projected occupational structures that its 
fertility is of almost no consequence. The 
Ryder-Westoff results reveal no significant 
tendency for salient occupational fertility 
differentials to expand or contract in the near 
future for either racial group. 

To say that a pattern of behavior among 
the black population reduces their average 
socio-economic standing in the next genera- 
tion is not to place the onus for such an 
outcome on the black population itself. Class 
differences in fertility. result from broad 
social-structural forces as yet poorly under- 
stood, and the higher differences among the . 
black population constitute prima facie 
evidence that those forces have acted 
idiosyncratically within this group.!9 No 
ameliorative proposals stem directly from 
demonstrating the effect of differential 
fertility; one must first identify the structural 
sources of those differentials. According to 
the analytic procedure adopted here, long-run 
economic standing in the black community 
would be enhanced if the manual classes 
reduced their family size or if the professional 


‘For further evidence on this point, see 
Goldscheider and Uhlenberg (1969) and Sly (1970). 
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classes raised theirs (from levels well below 
those of the same class in the white 
population). But the same statement could be 
made with equal validity for the white 
population, and is hardly informative or even 
novel, 

However, one feature of fertility offers a 
more promising channel for policy analysis. 
According to reports of parents, some births 
in each racial group are accidental and 
unintended. It is reasonable to attribute these 
births primarily to the parents’ inadequate 
access to and knowledge of contraception. By 
using estimates of the class-incidence of such 
births, one can make estimates of the 
potential impact of family planning pro- 
prams—programs designed to increase. the 
availability and attractiveness of anti-natal 
technologies—on class fertility differentials 
and on occupational achievement. Such 
estimates are presented in the next section. 


EFFECT OF UNWANTED FERTILITY 


The potential importance of family plan- 
ning programs for class-differences in repro- 
duction is indicated by estimates: of the 
amount of “unwanted” fertility in the U.S. 
population, based on the 1965 fertility 
survey. Bumpass and Westoff (1970) report 
the results of questioning parents of births 
occurring between 1960 and 1965 on the 
circumstances surrounding those births. They 
consider “unwanted” any child born to 
parents who state that they didn’t want a 
child at that time or at any future time. Half 
of the children born to parents who disagreed 
on this question were considered “unwanted.” 
They estimate that 17% of white births and 
36% of Negro births during the period were 
unwanted (Bumpass and Westoff, 1970: Table 
I). Moreover, the percentage of unwanted 
births showed a marked social class gradient. 
For those with family incomes under $3,000, 
the percentage unwanted was 27 for whites 
and 42 for Negroes, compared to 15 and 16 
for those with incomes over $10,000 (Bum- 
pass and Westoff, 1970: Table II). 

These figures suggest that eliminating 
unwanted fertility would have a substantial 
contractionary impact on social class differen- 
tials in fertility. Unfortunately, the percentage 
of unwanted fertility was not published 
according to husband’s occupational class. 
Even if it were, there would be problems using 
such data since the period under study 
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contains unusual demographic features, as 
Judith Blake (1971) has pointed out. Instead, 
we will make use of the disparity between 
expected and desired family size, reported in 
Table V. The number of children “desired” 
was a response to one of two questions: “Tf 
you could have exactly the number of 
children you want, what would that number 
be?” or, “What number of children would 
you really want?” (Ryder and Westoff, 1971, 
pp. 26-7). A difference between desired and 
expected number of children can arise from 
three major sources: perceived subfecundity 
of the couple; a recognition of financial or 
other limitations. preventing the attainment of 
the desired number; and the arrival, antici- 
pated or realized, of unwanted children. The 
first two factors seem to dominate among the 
white population, since the desired number 
exceeds the expected in most classes. For the 
Negro population, the desired number never 
exceeds the expected and falls far short of it 
in the lower classes. In conjunction with 
Bumpass and Westoff’s demonstration of the 
strong class gradient in unwanted fertility, 
these results strongly suggest that -the 
disparity between the desired and expected 
number for Negroes is primarily caused by the 
arrival of unwanted children. 

The potential impact of eapanded family 
planning programs for the Negro population 
can be estimated by removing the difference 
between expected and desired family size. In 
particular, we scale down the fertility rate of 
each class in column (5) of Table I by the 
ratio, desired family size/expected family size, 
for occupations in that class in Table V. This 
procedure is roughly equivalent to letting each 
class achieve what it states to be its desired 
family size, but taking advantage of the more 
detailed occupational classification available 
in Table I. The results of the procedure are 
shown in Table VI. Clearly, eliminating 
unwanted fertility as defined here removes 
more than half of the steady-state disparity 
between occupational distributions of the 
populations with and without differential 
fertility. Of the disparity in the proportion in 
the first three occupations, 57% is removed by 
eliminating unwanted fertility, and 71% of 


_that in the lowest three categories is removed. 


These figures provide only an order-of- 
magnitude estimate of the potential effect of 
family planning programs on non-white 
occupational status. They are not definitive 


} 


Table YI. 





Nccupational Group Nifferential 


Differ- Fertility But 


ential 
Fertility 





Professional, tech- 
nical, and kindred 


Hanagers, officials, 
proprietors except 
farm 

Sales workers 

Clerical and kindred 


Craftsmen, foremen, 
and kindred 


Operatives § kindred 
Service workers 


Laborers, except 
farm and nine 


Farmers and farm 
managers 


Fara laborers and 
foremon 


because unwanted fertility is 


crudely 
measured and because no family planning 


program, regardless of how assiduously 
designed, will eliminate all unwanted fertility. 
For example, Blake and Das Gupta (1972) 
produce an estimate that 21% of non-white 
women in the 1965 National Fertility Survey 
are ideologically opposed to family limitation. 
To include the offspring of such women in 
calculations of the sort offered here is clearly 
questionable. On the other hand, advocates 
argue that family planning programs can 
operate not only on disparities between 
desired and achieved family size but on the 
desires as well,,in part because stated desires 
can include a rationalization of past contra- 
ceptive mistakes. Eliminating unwanted fertili- 
ty in the hypothetical futures considered here 
has a large enough impact to encourage belief 
that family planning programs operated on a 
purely voluntaristic basis offer a useful 
supplementary measure for improving, rela- 
tively and absolutely, the long-term economic 
status of non-whites in the United States. 

The procedure followed here could prove 
useful in estimating the economic gains from 
fertility reductions in less developed coun- 
tries. Past estimates have relied almost 
exclusively on a macro-economic approach 
which gives no consideration to the character- 
istics of the child who is hypothetically 
unborn (see, for example, Enke, 1971 and 
Simon, 1969). But the origin status of such 
children is clearly related to their expected 
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Projected Non-White Occupational Distributiops under Three Regimes of Fertility 


First Generation Second Generation 


No e e 
ential in ; ential 
Fertility MO Unwanted Fertility | Fertility 


Eighth Generation 






Differential 







Mo Differ-| Differ No Differ 
pie cal Sick ential in | ential feo ccd ential in 
Fertility Fertility |Fertility Fertility Fertility 
.187 .201 .216 
-189 -199 .202 
.067 O71 N74 
.073 .O73 .073 . 
.196 -187 .179 
.164 -155 .149 
-050 047 047 
„OSA „045 042 
.017? .016 -013 
-017 -006 Ons 


adult status by virtue of the family’s 
contribution to their health, education, and 
development of attitudes toward entrepre- 
neurship and social change. Under some 
circumstances, the effect of family planning 
programs on economic processes may work 
primarily through modification of class 
differentials rather than size differentials in 
fertility. A comprehensive treatment of the 
matter would estimate and account for the 
importance of family resources as measured, 
for ‘example, by occupational mobility ma- 
trices. | 
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This paper explores the connection between unionization and income differences among 
black and white families in a sample of large metropolitan areas in the United States in 
1960. Two theories of the roots of economic discrimination, the revised. neo-Classical 
market model and a neo-Marxian class perspective, imply opposite predictions about the 
relationship between unionization and racial income inequality. Findings from a multiple 
correlation „and regression analysis support a neo-Marxian class hypothesis that industrial 
unionization is inversely related to black-white income inequality in urban labor markets 


in the contemporary United States, 


1. INTRODUCTION 


uring the past decade numerous studies 
have documented trends and patterns 
of change in the distribution of income 
among black and white families in the 
United States (cf.,. for example, Gwartney, 
1970a; Farley and Hermalin, 1972). In 
addition, several studies have attempted to 


uncover the determinants of variations in . 


racial inequality by occupation, by industry 
and among metropolitan areas (for example, 
' Hodge and Hodge, 1965; Jiobu and Mar- 
shall, 1971). These studies have varied 
considerably in the number of cases ane- 


lyzed, the variety of variables surveyed and | 


the methods employed. As research findings 
have accumulated, they have called forth 
many competing and occasionally contra- 
dictory interpretations of particular em- 
pirical relationships, - 

A general accepted theory of income 
inequality by race has yet to appear. 
Nonetheless, several empirical relationships 
have been documented and have withstood 
the test of time and replication. And 


contending theoretical interpretations have ` 


crystallized. This paper is addressed to one 
of the more important, and-one of the 
least researched, questions emanating from 
these investigations: what role does union 


*] am indebted to Bill Barclay for critical 


comments on an earlier draft of this paper. This. 


research was supported in part by the Graduate 
Research Committee and the Institute for Re- 
search on Poverty, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
8O 


bargaining power play in the distribution of 
income: among black and white families in 
metropolitan communities in the United 
States? l 

This is an important question for a 
number of reasons. First, with the passage 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, eliminating 
economic discrimination became a tenet of 
federal government policy. The extent to 
which unions intensify or ameliorate labor 
market discrimination and black-white 
income differentials is a pressing public 
issue. Secondly, two of the more prominent 
theories of the determinants of economic 
discrimination appear to imply opposite 
hypotheses about the relationship between 
unionization and racial income inequality in 
the metropolis, Therefore, an analysis of 
the empirical. relationship between unionism 
and black-white income differentials should 
throw some light on the relative efficacy of 
theoretical arguments concerning the roots — 
of economic inequality among racial groups 
in cities in the United States. 
- We begin our study with a brief discus- 
sion of the conceptual framework which 
forms the context for our research on 
racial income inequality in the metropolis. 
Next we discuss two alternative théoretical 
perspectives which imply opposite predic- 
tions about: the relationship between union- 
ization and black-white income differentials, 
After specifying a number of important 
control variables, we move to a test of the 
hypothesis through regression analysis of 
cross sectional data from a sample of large 
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metropolitan areas in the United States in 
1960. We conclude this study with a brief 
discussion of the implications of the find- 
ings and directions for further research. 


2. A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


From our perspective, racial income 
inequality in cities in the United States is a 
product of the structure of the local 
metropolitan economy and emerges from 
the interrelationship between the technical 
conditions of production and the web of 
social relationships between groups partici- 
pating in the production process. Yet, while 
grounded in the operation of the economy, 
racial income inequality must be viewed in 
a broader societal context in which work 
relations between racial groups have been 
expected to correspond to a. dominant- 
subordinate system of social relations 
(Tanzer and Franklin, 1970). In other 
words, racial income inequality is born of 
the structure of class relations and the 
structure of race relations and the manner 
in which these two social structures inter- 
sect to form a system of social relations as 
a whole. 

Class and race relations may conceivably 
merge into concrete social structures in a 
variety of ways. In the metropolitan United 
States the manner of integration of class 
and race relations varies with the historical 
legacy of regions, with variations in the 
technical and social conditions of produc- 
tion in local urban economies, and with the 
social and cultural fabric of urban com- 
munities. In turn, variation in the system 


of class-race relations is directly ‘related to - 


variation in the extent of income inequality 
by race in metropolitan areas. 

In attempting to trace out and describe 
_ the pattern of interaction between class and 
race relations in the metropolis, it is useful 
to view economic discrimination as having 
two components: source and form (Tanzer 
and Franklin, 1970). Source refers to the 
“ultimate” persons who are generating dis- 
crimination. Consumers may wish to avoid 
over-the-counter interaction with black 
workers or products produced by a black 
work force (Tanzer and Franklin, 1970). 
Employees may wish to avoid on-the-job 
interaction with black workers and may 
seek to restrict black access to more 
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remunerative and prestigious employment - 
by incorporating “whites only” clauses into 
union constitutions, by channeling minority 
workers into segregated union auxiliaries, 
by restricting black union membership 
through union qualification tests and in- 
formal nepotism rules, and by negotiating 
separate pay scales and seniority lines 
(Morse, 1973:35). Employers may practice 
discrimination by refusing to hire on basis . 
of race, or by refusing to hire on basis of 
characteristics statistically associated with 
race (e.g., higher absenteeism) which in any 
individual instance, of course, may be quite 
wrong; by refusing to hire on the basis of 
requirements not related to job per- 
formance (e.g., achievement tests), by re- 
fusing to promote minority workers beyond 
certain job levels, end so on (Doeringer and 
Piore, 1971; Morse, 1973). 

Form refers to the specific manifesta- 
tions of discrimination. For example, black 
workers tend to be disproportionately con- 
centrated in low paying jobs; black males 
suffer two times the white unemployment 
rate; black male workers tend to receive 
lower earnings than their white counterparts 
at every educational and occupational level; 
black families tend to receive much less 
income than white families and income 
among black families is more unequally 
distributed than it is among white families 
(Morse, 1973). 

The most significant theoretical argu- 
ments revolve around the specification of 
the sources of discrimination and the 
relationship between source, form and 
“who benefits” from economic discrimind- 
tion in the metropolis. The relationship 
between unionism and black-white income 
differentials takes on significance within 
this setting. Two contending theoretical 
perspectives on the relationship between 
unionism and economic discrimination may 
be elucidated. 


3. ALTERNATIVE THEORETICAL 
PERSPECTIVES 


The Competition Hypothesis 


One very influential approach to 
economic discrimination may be labeled the 
market perspective. The market model sug- 
gests a competition hypothesis about the 
relationship between unionization and 


à 
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black-white income differentials iñ the 
metropolis. The competition hypothesis’ is 
derived from the marginal productivity 
model of personal income distribution in a 
competitive economy and underlies the 
approach of neo-classical economics to the 
study of economic discrimination (Thurow, 
1969). The competitive theory of the 
determination of wages is that market 
forces, unhindered by. monopoly, tend 
toward equal pay for equal work. At any 
given moment the expectation is that, on 
the average, workers are paid what they are 
worth, - subject to deviations due to 
transitional situations. If competition pre- 
vails, the productivity of white workers 
determines white earnings and the pro- 
ductivity of black workers determines black 
earnings. Differentials in wages between the 
. two groups are a. function of the differ- 
ential productivity of labor (Taeuber, 
Taeuber and Cain, 1966:283-5). Proponents 
of the neo-classical market model recognize 
that cases can be made, contrary to the 
competitive theory of the determination of 
wages, that black workers: are paid less than 
they are worth in the labor market. This 
anomaly to the neo-classical paradigm has 
been addressed by Gary Becker (1971). 
Becker has indicated modifications 
necessary in the competitive theory. to take 
account of racial discrimination operating in 


labor markets. Morse has lucidly sum- 
marized: key assumptions underlying 
Becker’s model, 


Production is assumed to be undertaken 
by the combination of capital and labor. 
Capital is owned by both whites and 
blacks, though in differing amounts. The 
labor force is made up of white and 
black labor, with each unit of labor 
assumed to be equally skilled. Whites are 
assumed to make up a sector within the 
economy and blacks make up a second 
sector. Since the whites own more capital, 
they hire some of the black labor to work 
with their capital. The employment of 
blacks in the white sector constitutes 
“trade” between the two sectors. Labor 
and capital are. paid a wage or return 
exactly equal to their contributions to the 
production process (Morse, 1973:15). 


Under competitive conditions, racial dis- 
crimination will be largely absent from urban 
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labor markets. But when monopoly in the 
production and/or labor markets arises,- 
discrimination may enter through the ability 
of monopolists to control the allocation and 
distribution of economic resources. If we 
assume pervasive racial prejudice in society 
at-large, monopoly power will tend to foster 
economic discrimination. Racial discrimina- 
tion results in fewer blacks hired by whites. 
Therefore, discrimination will cause: (1) the 
income of white labor to rise since there is less 
labor competition within the white sector; (2) 
the income of white owners of capital will fall 
since they have to pay higher wages to white 
labor than would be dictated under competi- 
tive conditions; (3) income to black labor falls 
since there is an increased supply of black 
labor in the black sector; (4) income to black 
owners of capital rises since the supply of 
black labor is larger and the wages of black 
labor are lower than under conditions of 
perfect competition; (5) income to the white 
sector as a whole falls; (6) income to the black 
sector as a whole falls; (7) black income 


. sustains a disproportionate share of the fall in 


total income (Morse, 1973:16). 

_ Thus, if the revised neo-classical model is 
correct, discrimination is in the immediate 
interest of white labor and black owners of 
capital and is opposed to the economic 
self-interest of white owners of capital and 
black labor. Racial discrimination arises 


‘Extension of Becker’s theory (Krueger, ` 
1963:81-6; Thurow, 1969:112-16), has shown that 
net gains can be made by whites from discriminating 
against blacks contrary to Becker’s initial argument 
that both parties were worse off from discrimina- 
tion. A variant of the competition hypothesis which 
emphasizes the role of economic self-interest, -has 
been forwarded by Hodge and Hodge (1965). The 
Hodges conducted a study of the relationship 
between percent black employment and level of 
white male. income in 418 detailed occupational’ 
categories, while simultaneously controlling on likely 
confounding factors including the level of white 
education, percent of the occupational group female, . 
and other important variables. Within broad 
occupational categories they found a rather consis- 
tent inverse correlation between black concentration 
and white male income, On the basis of these and 
other findings, the Hodges concluded that patterns 
of past discrimination against black workers have 
lowered the value of their labor in the market and 
forced them to accept lower wages. In tum, 
potential entrance of black labor into predominantly 
white occupational spheres threatens to reduce the 
income of white workers leading to white resistance 
and discrimination as a rational defense of economic 
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under conditions of monopoly which allow 
for the translation of racial prejudice into 
economic discrimination in the market 
place. In Becker’s words, “The extent of 
concentration in the labor and output 
markets is... relevant to the extent of 
discrimination .... Employer discrimination 
should, on the average, be less in competi- 
tive industries than in monopolistic 
ones .... Another theoretical implication is 
that employee discrimination is larger in 
unionized than in competitive labor mar- 
kets...” (Becker, 1971:159). Therefore, 
according to the neo-classical competition 
hypothesis, we would expect that the 
higher the level of unionization in a 
metropolitan area, the lower the level of 
black income and the higher the racial 


income inequality. 
The Exploitation Hypothesis 


A second important approach to 
economic discrimination may. be derived 
from a neo-Marxian class perspective. The 
class model suggests an exploitation 
hypothesis about the relationship between 
employers, unions and black-white income 
differentials. Proponents of the class per- 
spective differ sharply with the neo-classical 
market model on a number of basic issues 
including the key determinants of income 
inequality among families, the question of 
who benefits from economic discrimination 
and the ahistorical, static character of the 
competitive market approach. 

Neo-classical marginal productivity theory 
stresses the role of individual ability, 
motivation and training (labor productivity) 
in the determination of personal income 
distribution. In contrast, the class perspec- 
tive emphasizes the social relations of 
production-worker organization and bar- 
gaining power with employers—as_ the 
central determinants of personal income 
distribution. From the class perspective, 
poverty and income inequality in the 
United States grow out of the institutional 
(structure of the capitalist economy. Income 
determination in a capitalist system is a 


self-interest. Taueber, Taueber and Cain (1966) 
reanalyzed this data and have crificized the Hodge 
- thesis emphasizing discrimination as a function of 
racial prejudice rather than economic self-interest 
among groups interacting in the labor market. 
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struggle in which zroups with disparate 
interests attempt to increase the price of 
resources they own. The income struggle can 
be viewed as a class struggle in which classes 
are defined by their relations to the means of 
economic production and exchange (Edwards 
and MacEwan, 1970:14). The basic social 
relationships forming the fabric of economic 
activity in the metrapolis are rooted in the 
interaction between owners and managers of 
capital and workers who sell their labor power 
in the market. Thus, while the marginal 
productivity model focuses attention on the 
differential ability o7 individual workers to 
compete against one another for wages in the 
labor market, the class model directs attention 
to the dynamic, conflict relationship between 
capital and labor. 

In the class model there are two stages 
in the determination of the distribution of 
income, First, a complex set of social, 
economic and technological forces deter- 
mine a worker’s productivity, Second, the 
relative power of employers and employees 
determines the share of the worker’s 
product paid to the worker in wages. The 
worker’s final wage thus depends both on 
his or her productivity and on the relative 
power of his or her class and status group 
associations. Employers attempt to maximize 
their share of the tctal product within the 
limits of providing workers enough to forestall 
protracted conflict in response to the unequal 
distribution of economic power and privilege 


: (Gordon, 1970:60-1). 


The class perspective on the deter- 
minants of personal income distribution 
places primary emphasis on the role of 
class relations in the production process, 
However, the class thesis also suggests- that 
forces of status grcup exclusion and dis- 
crimination exacerbate the level of income 
inequality among families in the United 
States. From the class perspective the 
primary beneficiaries of racial discrimination 
in the labor market are white employers. 
Racial divisions weaken the ability of 
workers to organize effectively when bar- 


gaining with employers. As a result 
economic discrimination fosters lower 
incomes for black workers and their 


families, but also lowers the income of 
white workers while elevating the income 
of white employers. At the same time the 
competitive, individualistic values integral to 
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the capitalist ethos reinforce antagonisms 
among racially demarcated status groups 
(Reich, 1972). 

The class critique of the sompeduve 
market model has received empirical sup- 
port in a recent study by Michael Reich 
(1972), In an investigation of economic 
discrimination, indexed by degree of racial 
income inequality, in forty-one metropoli- 
tan areas in 1960, Reich discovered a 
positive correlation between economic dis- 
crimination and inequality in the distribu- 
tion of income among white families 
(r=.47). Reich also discovered that most of 
the inequality among whites associzted with 


economic discrimination was linked to 


increased income for the wealthiest 
one percent of white families (Reich, 
1972:67-9). Reichs empirical findings 
appear to be directly at odds with the 
neo-classical prediction that economic dis- 
crimination lowers the income of white 
capital and raises the income of white 
workers (and thus decreases white income 
inequality) in the urban labor market. 
_ Rather, Reich’s data tend to support the 
exploitation hypothesis implied by a neo- 
Marxian class perspective. 

The competitive, market model of 
economic discrimination has also been 
criticized for failing to attempt to identify 
the origins of “tastes for discrimination.” 
In Becker’s theory the “disutility” of 
blacks to whites is taken as given. 
“Becker’s theoretical approach is a largely 
static model which accents the subjective 
. aspects of discrimination and neglects the 
historical, institutional and objective circum- 
stances that operate in various types of 
market situations’ (Franklin and Tanzer, 
-1970:118), 

‘ Historically the relationship between 
black workers and trade unions has not 
reflected favorably on the labor movement. 
Yet a blanket: indictment of the labor 
movement for racist practices would be 
highly misleading. The relationship between 
unions and black workers has been articu- 
lated within a set of conditions posed by 
the historical context within which unions 
have organized, the structure of jobs and 
industries organized and the social com- 
position of the labor force. The relationship 
of unions to blacks has depended upon (1) 
the period in which the union rose to 
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prominence and the racial composition `of. 
the industry prior to unionization; (2) the 
dominant organizing strategy by which a 
union has attempted to affect wages and 
working conditions; and (3) the interaction 
between the degree. of responsiveness of 
union leadership and the relative strength 
of black rank and file (Ashenfelter, 
1972:440-4; Morse, 1973:35). 

There have been essentially two tradi- 
tions within the labor movement. The 
industrial unions of the CIO have tended to 
be more open to black membership and 
have pursued more egalitarian racial policies 
on the job than have the craft unions of 
the AFL. The AFL’s formative years were 
the 1890's, a period when segregation was 
becoming institutionalized in large cities in 
the United States. The craft unions pursued 
a strategy of organizing along lines of 
narrow skill groupings seeking to effect 
wages and working conditions by exercising 
control over the supply of labor for a given 
craft. Because most skilled occupations 
were predominantly white to begin with, 
and given the strategy of improving wages 
and working conditions through tight re- 
strictions over labor supply, the exclusion 
of blacks dovetailed with the organizational 
strategy of craft unions.* In addition, 
employers often tried to fight craft unions 
by employing black workers who were 


-willing to cross picket lines; and this has 


continually reinforced white prejudice and 
undermined racial cohesion in the skilled 
trades (Morse, 1973:35). 

The structural situation confronted by 
industrial unions was different. Integration 
in an industrial union also tended to reflect 
the racial composition of the labor force 
but on an industry wide rather than skill 
level basis. The CIO grew up in the 1930's 
and inherited as members many black 


workers who had previously been brought 
in across picket lines established by the 
AFL (Morse, 1973:35), From 1937 to 


*Recent findings by Ashenfelter (1972:444) 
provide strong evidence on the historically deter- 
mined relationship between a craft union’s racial 
policy and the racial composition of the craft prior 
to unionization. The correlation between black 
employment as a percentage of total employment in 
twelve selected crafts in 1890 and black membership 
as a percentage of total membership in these craft 
unions in 1967 was r= .96! | 


` 
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World War II the trade’ union organizing 
drive of the CIO actively sought out black 
workers in heavy and mass production 
industries. Black workers played an integral 
part in the CIO organizing campaign and 
by 1940 over 200,000 black workers were 
members of the CIO (Baron, 1971:30). 

Industrial unions have presided over 
jurisdictions experiencing the large scale 
in-migration of black workers out of 
Southern agriculture during the post-World 
War II years. Industrial unions have organ- 
ized workers on an industry wide basis and 
pursued a strategy of bargained settlements 
backed by strike threats. Since industrial 
union organization must be all-inclusive to 
ensure the efficacy of a possible strike, 
blacks already on the job were brought 
into industrial unions and leaders in indus- 
trial unions have tended to be more 
responsive to the needs of black rank and 
file and the black urban community 
(Ashenfelter, 1974:440-2). 

In the cold war period the trade union 
movement tended to lose much of its 
innovative drive and came increasingly to 
focus on narrow wage issues. National 
unions supported the legislative and judicial 
equal opportunity and fair employment 
programs of civil rights organizations. But, 
with the exception of a few CIO unions, 
they tended to accept working conditions 
as a given, neglected shop grievances and 
curbed the fight for upgrading black 
workers in their local base of operations. 
Black officials who arose as representatives 
of the black labor force in industrial unions 
tended to be viewed more as justifiers of 
union administration than aggressive leaders 
of black initiated programs (Baron, 
1971:38). Nonetheless, manufacturing indus- 
tries organized by industrial unions have 
been one of the few sources of high wage 
employment for black workers. In metro- 
politan areas like Detroit and Pittsburgh, 
black workers have made significant strides 
toward gaining equal access to manufac- 
turing jobs (Thompson, 1965:114). By 
1966 the percentage of the black male 
labor force in labor unions was slightly 
higher than the percentage for the total 
male private wage and salary work force 
and this largely represented expanding black 
membership in industrial unions (U.S. 
Bureau of Labor, 1966:70). 
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Steven Michelson (1968) has shown that 
the largest single source of black-white 
income differentials has rested with in- 
equality in earnings by race within occupa- 
tions. Many industrial unions have pursued 
policies advantageous to black workers in 
this respect including seniority rules, legal 
tight in grievance procedures and elimina- 
tion of wage differentials by race (Marshall, 
1965). Recent research on interindustry and 
interstate wage differentials has revealed 
that less inequality in wages among black 
and white workers is consistently found in 
labor markets organized by industrial 
unions than in unorganized labor markets 
and those organized by craft unions 
(Ashenfelter, 1972). 

After the ghetto uprisings in the middle 
and late sixties, black workers participating 
in industrial production reasserted them- 
selves. Across the country black caucuses 
and worker’s committees arose in industrial 
locations with large numbers of blacks. The 
auto industry, containing the largest con- 
centration of black workers in the nation, 
witnessed the rise of the Dodge Revolu- 
tionary Union Movement (DRUM) and the 
League of Revolutionary black workers who 
combined black consciousness with a pro- 
gram of revolutionary struggle. From the 
class standpoint, militant black labor or- 
ganizations may embody the potential of 
stimulating sections of the white working 
class to tum away from a “narrow 
economistic orientation” to a broader 
strategy for fundamental change (Baron, 
1971:39). 

In summary, the class model emphasizes 
the importance of union bargaining power 
in determining personal income distribution. 
This perspective suggests that the primary 
beneficiaries of racial discrimination are 
white employers rather than white workers 
although this proposition must be qualified 
by distinguishing between the labor policies 
of craft and industrial unions. On balance, 
the exploitation hypothesis clearly suggests 
that the higher the level of unionization in 
a metropolitan area, the higher the level of 
black income and the lower the racial 
income inequality. 

If unionization is inversely related to 
income differences between black and white 
families in metropolitan communities, it 
should. be demonstrable through a com- 
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parative analysis of racial income inequality 
in metropolitan areas in the United States. 


4, METHODS AND DATA 


Unit of Analysis 


Studies of the impact of unionism on 
relative incomes have generally taken job 
categories or industries as the unit of 
investigation (Lewis, 1963). Less empirical 
attention has been devoted to the relation- 
ship between level of worker organization 
and the distribution of income among 
families in urban communities. Yet, if one 
is interested in tracing out the impact of 
variations in class relations on inequality in 
the distribution of economic resources 
among social groups, the metropolitan area 
becomes a relevant locus of inquiry. Union 
demands are born and articulated within a 


local as well as a national and international © 
context. Workers tend to be sensitive to. 


the standard of living of the family next 
door, the salesman down the street and the 
plant manager in another neighborhood, as 
well as the level of earnings among wage 
workers in a similar industry or job 
category in other cities and regions of the 
country. 

Some investigators of urban income 
inequality have selected municipal govern- 
ments as the unit of analysis (Jiobu and 
Marshall, 1971; Betz, 1972). This choice 
does not seem particularly well advised. 
Local labor markets do not follow govern- 
ment boundaries. Moreover, the choice of 
municipal government as- the “relevant sub- 
system” (Jiobu and Marshall, 1971:639) 
misses the key links between residential 
segregation, employment opportunities and 
income inequality which is reflected both 
in the massive flight to suburbs by affluent 
white workers whose place of employment 
remains the central city and in the employ- 
ment handicaps facing inner city black 
workers due to the decentralization of 
employment to exclusionary suburbs 
(Fusfeld, 1968). Also, the choice of muni 
cipal governments as the unit of investiga- 
tion understates the levels of income in- 
equality in urban communities since 
municipalities tend to be more “income 
homogeneous” than metropolitan areas 
(Murray, 1969). Because the metropolitan 
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area roughly approximates the boundaries 
of the local labor market, it would appear 
to be the most appropriate unit of analysis 
in a study of urban income distribution 
(Thompson; 1965). In this study the 
standard metropolitan statistical area is the 
operational definition of urban form and 
will constitute the unit of empirical 
investigation. 


Data and Measurement 


Information on the extent of union- 
ization in metropolitan areas is drawn from 
a Bureau of Labor Statistics survey (1966). 
This report provided union information for 
a sample of eighty-four metropolitan areas. 
Data on level of unionization within each 
SMSA were based on the proportion of 
plant and office workers employed in 
establishments having a labor-management 
agreement in effect. A plant was considered 
to have a labor management agreement in 
effect if a majority of the workers in the 
plant were covered by a labor-management 
contract. The Bureau of Labor (1966:85-9) 
conducted ‘a sample survey of almost 
13,000 establishments selected from 
approximately 52,000 establishments in the 
eighty-four metropolitan areas. The follow- 
ing six industry groupings were represented 
in the sample survey: manufacturing; trans- 
portation; communication and other public 
utilities; wholesale trade; retail trade; 
finance; insurance and real estate; and 
selected services. The major industry groups 
excluded from this survey were government 
institutions, construction, and extractive 
industries. The survey was further limited 
to establishments which had a minimum 
number of workers, usually fifty. The 
sampling procedure employed by the 
Bureau of Labor study tends to favor the 
selection of industrial union membership 
over craft unionism and to that extent 
tends to conform to the measurement 
procedures suggested by the hypothesis 
under investigation. 

The measure of unionization in the 
Bureau of Labor report is the approximate 
percent of all workers employed in estab- 
lishments in which a contract’ covered a 
majority of workers during the period of 
July, 1964 to June, 1966. All percentages 
were given as a range of five percent 
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Table 1. Means, Standard Deviations, and Ranges for Median Non-White Family 
i Income and Inequality in the Distribution of Income by Race for 63 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 1960; by Region 
, Median Non-White Non-White Income as a 
Family Income* Percent of White Income* 
North South Total North. ` South Total 
Mean $4413 $3158 67.8% 57.2% 64.6% 
Standard Deviation | $ 572 $ 254 5.24 4.34 6.9% 
Range: 
Minima $3161 $2666 55.3% 51.3% 51.3% 
- Maxima $6280 $3622 84.7% 67.6% 84.7% 
Number of SMSAs (44) (19) (44) (19) (63) 


*SOURCE: U.S. 


subject to sampling error and the median 
of this range was coded. Information was 
provided separately for plant workers and 
office workers within two specific industrial 
categories, manufacturing and public utili- 
ties, and for all industries combined. The 
measure of level of unionization selected 
for this investigation is the approximate 
percentage of plant workers in all industries 
employed in establishments having a labor 
management agreement in effect. 

From the Bureau -of Labor data on 
eighty-four metropolitan areas, we selected 
for analysis the subset of  sixty-three 
SMSA’s with one thousand or more non- 
whites and populations of 250,000 or more 
in 1960. The regional distribution of 
metropolitan areas in our sample is fairly 
representative of the regional distribution of 
all metropolitan areas in the United States 
in 1960. Forty-four of the SMSAs are 
located in the North, nineteen are in the 
South, Among the sixty-three metropolitan 
areas in this sample, the average level of 
unionization is 66 percent with a standard 
deviation of 19 percent. Level of union 
ization ranges from a low of 17 percent to 
a high of 95 percent. 

The dependent variables in this analysis 
are level of nonwhite median family income 
and racial income inequality indexed by the 
ratio of nonwhite median family income to 





Bureau of the Census (1960), Tables 76, 77, 78. 


white family income in the SMSA.* These 


data were coded from the U.S. Census of 
Population (1960). As may be seen in 
Table 1 the level of median nonwhite 
family income averaged $4034 and ranged 
from a high of $6280 to a low of $2666 
among this sample of metropolitan areas. 
Racial income inequality averaged 64.6% 
and ranged from a high of 51.3% to a low 
of 84.7% in this data set. The data within 
regions reveal the well known fact that 
black incomes tend to be much lower and 
racial income inequality much higher in the 
South than in the Northern regions of the 
United States. 


Control Variables 


A number of confounding factors must 
be taken into account before: we can move 
to a direct test of the hypothesis. Past 
research has revealed a number of variables 


[The data used to measure racial income 
inequality and level of black income were published 
by the U.S, Bureau of the Census in 1960 under the 
title, “nonwhite”; about 92 percent of the nonwhite 
population is Negro. While we label the dependent 
variables level of black income and degree of 
black-white income differences, the theoretical 
arguments under consideration apply to all members 
of minority groups fecing economic discrimination; 
and the census category, “nonwhite,” seems to be 
satisfactory for the purpases of this study. 


me 
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consistently related to level of nonwhite 


income and degree of racial income in- 
equality in metropolitan areas in the United 
States. To construct an adequate test of 
the hypothesis under investigation, these 
variables must be incorporated into the 
data analysis for control purposes. 

1. Level of nonwhite education and 
degree of educational inequality by race. As 
noted above, both the competition and 
class perspectives suggest that black-white 
income differentials are partly a function of 
differences in labor productivity between 
racial groups. These perspectives differ, 
however, in their assessment of the weight 
which should be assigned to this dimension 
of the urban labor force. Following past 
research (Thompson, 1965; Mattila and 
Thompson, 1968) we have measured level 
of nonwhite productivity by median non- 


~ White years of education and differénces in 


labor productivity by race by the ratio of 
median years of nonwhite education to 
median years of white education in the 
metropolis. While this has been standard 
research procedure, note that it is not at 
all clear that differences in the quantity or 
quality of education among racial groups 
are, in fact, indicators of differences in 
labor productivity. For example, Ivar Berg’s 
(1970) recent research casts doubt on the 
orthodox wisdom that links education with 
income through increased. productivity of 
labor. Berg’s findings indicate that there is 
little evidence that education is closely 
related to either job requirements or job 
performance in many occupational posi- 
tions. Rather, the personnel managers of 
industry and government have often used 
educational credentials- as a screening 
device—as status prerequisites—for the 
differential allocation of status group 
members to strata of the economic and 
occupational hierarchy. Berg’s research has 
found reinforcement in the findings of 
some other students of this issue (Collins, 
1971;- Bowles and Gintis, 1972). However, 
whatever the interpretation put on this 
variable, clearly, educational inequality by 
race should be incorporated into our 
analysis. 

2. Presence in the South. It is well 
known that formal rules guiding personnel 
policies, including hiring and promotion 
procedures, were discriminatory against 


. the 


yh 
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nonwhites in the South prior to federal 
anti-discrimination activities in the early 
1960’s (Blumroses, 1971). Studies of 
variations in racial income inequality have 
consistently documented the importance of 
regional location (for example, Gwartney, 
1970b; Jiobu and Marshall, 1971). A 
dummy variable with zero indicating 
absence, and one indicating presence, of a 
metropolitan area in the Southern region of 
the United States is included in this 
analysis. Because of the marked importance ` 
of regional location, data on metropolitan 
areas will also be presented separately by 
region as well as for the nation as a whole. 

3. Percent in manufacturing. A number of 
empirical studies have revealed that the 
industry mix of a local metropolitan econo- 
my, and in particular, the percent of the labor 
force in manufacturing industries, has an 
impact on racial inequality in the metropolis 
(for example, Thompson, 1965; Jiobu and 
Marshall, 1971). Percent in manufacturing is 
usually interpreted as a rough index of the 
capital-to-labor ratio in the local economy 
(Tanzer and Franklin, 1970) and has been 
included in this investigation. 

4. Percent nonwhite. Finally, most empiri- 
cal studies of the problem have revealed a 
positive relationship between percent of the 
metropolitan population nonwhite and racial 
inequality in urban communities (for exam- 
ple, Glenn, 1966; Jiobu and Marshall, 1971). 
This variable is often interpreted as indexing 
the severity of labor force competition among 
racial groups and/or size of the surplus labor 
force in the metropolitan community (Glenn, 
1966:161). Therefore, we have included this 
dimension of the urban labor force into our 
study. All these variables were coded from 
data on standard metropolitan statistical areas 
provided in the U.S. Census of Population 
(1960). ; 


5. FINDINGS 


Tables 2-4 present the zero order correla- 
tion matrices for all variables included in this 
investigation. Table 2 presents the correlations 
for all metropolitan areas. Table 3 presents 
data for Northern SMSAs. Table 4 
presents correlations for Southern SMSA’s. 

Our review of the contending theories of 
economic discrimination suggests that the 
competition hypothesis implies an inverse 
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Table 2. Zero Order Correlations among all Variables under Investigation for 63 
Metropolitan Areas in the United States, 1960; all Regions Comhined 

Ai X3 Xs X4 Kgs Xé Mg Xp 
x -- -.253 591 -,574 -.621 -4556 749 -,761 
X, -- -.233 -.134 224 ~510 185 .167 
Xz we ~,684 ~,745 -.258 re a, -.786 
Xa ai .793 226 709 787 
Xe -- .382 „406 .821 
Xe =e . 569 .487 
X- -> -832 
X g Ja 
X. = Presence of SMSA in Southern Region. 
X, = Percent of labor force in manufacturing industries. 


= Percent of SMSA non-White. 


ga Median non-White education as a percent of median White education. 


X 
X a Median non-White education. 
X 
X 


e7 Level of unionization, 


X, = Median non-White family income. 


Xa = Median non-White family income as percent of median White family income. 


relationship between level of unionization and 
level of nonwhite income and racial income 
equality in metropolitan areas; while, the 
exploitation hypothesis suggests just the 
' reverse is likely to be the case. Scanning the 
data presented in Tables 2-4 we can readily 
. see that, with one exception, the zero order 
correlations tend to support the exploitation 
hypothesis. The zero order relationship 
between level of unionization and level of 
nonwhite median family income is uniformly 
positive and varies from (r = .569) for the 
sample of metropolitan areas as a whole, to 
r = ,253) among Northern SMSA’s, and (r = 
'.180) among metropolitan areas in the South. 
Unionization also tends to be positively 
associated with racial income equality among 
metropolitan areas in the North (r = .232) and 
among all metropolitan areas combined (r = 
.487). But in Southern metropolitan areas 
higher levels of unionization tend to be 
associated with lower levels of racial income 


equality (r = .183). 

However, we cannot place much weight on 
the zero order relationships between these 
variables since a number of confounding 
factors complicate the situation considerably. 
To take into account other factors which bear 
on level of nonwhite income and racial 
income equality, we turn to multiple regres- 
sion analysis. Tables 5-7 present a test of the 
hypothesis through multiple regression analy- 
sis of level of nonwhite income and racial 
income equality on level of unionization net 
of the salient control variables discussed 
above. Tabel 5 presents the findings for all 


metropolitan areas. Tables 6 and 7 present the 


data for metropolitan areas in the North and 
in the South, respectively. 

The data presented in Tables 5-7 reveal 
that the strength of the relationship between | 
level of unionization and nonwhite income 
and racial income equality, net of other 
variables, varies considerably among regions. 
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Table 3. Zero Order Correlations among all Variables under Investigation for 44 
Metropolitan Areas in the Mortnenn United States, 1960 
Xo ‘Xs X4 Xs X6 Xy Xg 
X3 -- -.062 - .465 060 420 -,017 056 
Xs -- ~.386 -.410 163 022 -.451 
X, -- .692 -.223 458 -650 
Xs we ~,042 .178 .596 
Xe -~ .253 .232 
X, l -- .696 
Xg -- 
X, = Percent of labor force in manufacturing industries. 
Xy = Percent of SMSA non-White. 
X, = Median non-White education. l 
Xs = Median non-White education as percent of median White education. 
X~ = Level of unionization. 
Xz = Median non-White family income. 
Xg = Median non-White family income as percent of median White family income. 
‘Table 4. Zero Order Correlations among all Variahles under Investigation for 
19 Metropolitan Areas in the Southern United States, 1960' 
Xo X4 X4 Xe Xe Xo Xa 
X, -- -.123 -,197 094 929 -.128 -.275 
X3 -5 ~.732 - ,698 „240 -.535 -.736 
X4 ~- „800 -.280 585 676 
Xs m m ~,035 -.554 .732 
Xe ~ m 180 -.183 
X, -= -663 
Xo ss 
X, = Percent of labor force in manufacturing industries. 
Xz = Percent of SMSA non-White. 
X, = Median non-White education. 
X; = Median non-White education as percent of median White education, 
Xe T Level of unionization. | | 
X, = Median non-White family income. 
Xo = Median non-White family income as percent of median White family income. 


` 
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Table 5. Multiple Regression of Median non-White Family Income and Income 
Inequality by Race on Salient Variables Including Level of Union- 
ization for 63 Metropolitan Areas in the United States, 1960 
‘ Median Non-White Family Income 
Beta _ Level of 
Weight* Significance** 
1. Presence in South a - .367 .001 
2. Percent in manufacturing ~,006 »850 
3. ‘Percent non-White .109 .290 
7 
4, Median non-White education | 508 .001 
6. Level of unionization 282 O01 


R= .86 R? & .74 


1. Presence in South 
2. Percent in manufacturing 
Percent non-White 


5. Median non-White education as 
percent of median White education 


6. Level of unionization 
7. Median non-White family income 
R= R? = 


.95 .90 


* Standardized regression coefficient. 


Non-White Income as a 
Percent of White Income 


~.082 . 260 
- ,088 -090 
“.283 .001 
307 001 
058 -360 
307 .001 


** Level of statistical significance, t-test, two-tailed. 


However, in every instance, the sign of the 
relationship is positive and in the direction 
predicted by the exploitation hypothesis. The 
relationship between unionization and level of 
nonwhite family income, net of other 
variables, is (beta = .282) for all metropolitan 
areas and ranges from (beta = .352) among 
Northern SMSA’s to (beta = .712) among 
SMSA’s in the South. In each instance the 
standardized regression coefficient is at least 
statistically significant at the .01 level of 
probability. 

The relationship between unionization and 
racial income equality is less strong after level 
of nonwhite family income and other 
variables have been taken into consideration. 
But in each instance the sign of the 
standardized regression coefficient is in the 
direction predicted by the exploitation 


hypothesis: in the North (beta = .173), in the 
South (beta = .276), and for all metropolitan 
areas (beta = .058). 

Caution must obviously be entertained in 
interpreting these findings. They are based on 
a cross-sectional analysis of a sample of large 
metropolitan areas and the results may not 
fully represent the relationship between level 
of worker organization and racial income 
equality when all metropolitan communities 
are taken into consideration. A longitudinal 
research design might conceivably produce a 
different set of results. It should also be noted 
that a number of the control variables are 
measured rather crudely in this analysis; for 
example, number of years of formal education 
as the indicator of labor productivity and 
percent of employment in manufacturing 
industries as an indicator- of the capital to 


~ 
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Table 6. Multiple Regression of Median non-White Family Income and Income 
Inequality by Race on Salient Variables Including Level of Union- 
ization for 44 Metropolitan Areas in the Northern United States, 


1960 : 


e miae eee ae eaa e Ee >k a m s s a a a r -= + * ay meea 


. Percent in manufacturing 
. Percent non-White 


Median non-White education 


Oo Aa iW bt 


Level of unionization. 


R = 65 R? = .42 


2. Percent in manufacturing 
3. Percent non-White 


5. Median non-White education as 
percent of median White education 


6. Level of unionization 
7. Median non-White family income 


R= ,9J]. R? = .82 


* Standardized regression coefficient. 


eee ee a a aaaeeeaa e eee 


Median Non-White Family Income 


Beta Level of 
Weight* Significance** 
| 028 B £850 
2212 130 
-623 „001 
.352 „010 


Non-White Income as a 
Percent of White Income 


-.054 „490 
- 341 001 
361 001 
.173 „040 
„588 | .001 


5 


** Level of statistical Significance with t-test, two-tailed. 


labor ratio in the local metropolitan economy. 
The development of more refined indicators 
of these concepts might influence the 
conclusions of this analysis.* 


There is always the possibility that the inverse 
relationship between unionization and racial income 
inequality revealed in these data may be spurious. 
For example, a reviewer of an earlier draft of this 
paper suggested that unskilled black workers may 
find it harder to find employment in highly 
unionized metropolitan communities and thus tend 
to move to areas where work is available at lower 
wages. This pattern of migration would tend to 
lower nonwhite incomes in areas of low unionization 
and raise nonwhite incomes in areas of high 
unionization. This line of reasoning is net consistent, 
however, with the positive relationship between level 
.of unionization and percent of the metropolitan area 
nonwhite in both the North (r = .163) and the South 
(r = .240) in these data. The relationships between 
unionization and patterns of labor mobility among 
urban areas constitute an important area for further 
research. E 


. With these caveats in mind, we conclude 
that the competition hypothesis, implied by 
the revised neo-Classical perspective on 
economic discrimination, receives essentially 
no support in these data. On the other hand, 
the findings provide a rather firm measure of 
empirical support for a neo—Marxian ‘class 
theory of the relationship between unioniza- 
tion and economic discrimination in urban 
labor markets in the United States. 


6. CONCLUSIONS. 


In a recent influential tome on urban 
affairs, Edward Banfield has argued that the 
“effect of unions on the wages of their 
members is often rather slight” (1969:283). 
Banfield promotes the view, which has wide 
currency in the current administration in 
Washington, that workers, and particularly 
black workers who make up a disproportion- 
ate share of the urban poor, would be the 
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Multiple Regression of Median non-White Family Income and Income 


Inequality by Race on Salient Variables Including Level of Union- 
ization for 19 Metropolitan Areas in the Southern United States, 1960 


Percent in manufacturing 
Percent non-White 


Median non-White education 


an hah u WN 


. Level of unionization 


R= 78 R? = .61 


2. Percent in manufacturing 
3. Percent non-White 


5. Median non-White education as 
percent of median White education 


6. Level of unionization 
7. Median non-White family income 
R? = (83 


R= .91 


* Standardized regression coefficient. 


—— I a. ar a a aa a, Baa PAAA. 


Median Non-White Family Income 


Beta Level of 
Weight* Significance** 
~.484 .080 
~,563 .070 

~243 .400 

a2 910 


) Non-White Income as a 
Percent of White Income 


-.556 020 

- 483 080 
373 .070 
276 340 | 
106 


590 


žk Level of statistical significance with t-test, two-tailed. 


main beneficiaries of ‘an employment policy 
allowing the price of labor to fall to a level at 
whict: it would all be purchased in the market. 
Presumably, in Banfield’s opinion, such a 
policy would not only reduce inequality in 
wages between workers in aggressive unions 
whose labor is “overpriced” and non-union 
labor but would also dampen income 
inequality in the metropolis by reducing 
unemployment (1969: 100-3). 

However, arguments which place the brunt 
of economic discrimination and racial income 
inequality in urban labor markets at the door 
of organized labor find little support in our 
findings. While there is irrefutable evidence 
that many unions, particularly in the craft 
trades, have pursued discriminatory policies, 
the findings reviewed here suggest that on 
balance, unionization has elevated black 
incomes and had a dampening impact on 
racial income inequality in urban labor 
markets. Future research on racial income 


` 


inequality and othər forms of economic 
discrimination must take a closer look at the 
nature of income distributions within racial 
groupings and the determinants of patterns of 
change in inequality between blacks and 
whites in specific income, occupational, and 
industrial categories. The systematic analysis 
of the causes of divergence and convergence 
between black and white poor, middle classes 
and privileged elites would greatly enhance 
our understanding of the roots of economic 


discrimination and racial inequality in the 


contemporary, metropolitan United States.5 


*Wohlstetter and Coleman (1972) provide an 
important beginning in the detailed analysis of the 
relationship between intra and inter income 
inequality among racial groups in the United States, 
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Using cross-sectional comparative data, a number of- investigators report inverse correlations 
between mother tongue diversity and various measures of national development. Longitudinal 
analyses of mother tongue diversity in eight different nations over relatively long periods of 
time, along with a shorter longitudinal analysis of all European nations, indicate that such 
correlations are probably void of any causal implications. An analysis of covariance explains 
why cross-sectional correlations occur between variables that are not dynamically related. In 
addition to suggesting the need for an alternative perspective on the course of mother tongue 
diversity, the results have critical implications for some of the most common procedures used in 


the comparative study of nations. 


n recent years various studies have 
| pee the links between a nation’s 

level of language diversity and such facets 
of “national development” as urbanization, 
industrialization, gross national product, 
energy consumption, literacy, and the like. 
Some of these studies are directly concerned 
with the language question (Fishman, 1966; 
Pool, 1969); in some cases their results are the 
incidental product of other goals (Sawyer, 
1967: Table 3,B; Olsen, 1968:705) or reflect 
an interest in the related issue of cultural 
pluralism (Haug, 1967). Based on various 
cross-sectional data. obtained for a relatively 
large number of nations, all of the above 
consistently indicate an inverse association 
between mother tongue diversity and one or 
more indicators of a nation’s economic and 
social development. Indeed, at this point the 
issue appears to be more a question of causal 
direction, namely whether these correlations 
mean that national development lowers 
language diversity or whether it means that 


*The assistance and helpful suggestions of Guy 
Dalto and Mary Ellen Johnston are gratefully 
acknowledged. An earlier draft benefited from the 
comments of Allen D. Grimshaw, Charles E. Bidwell 
and Peter J. Burke. 


linguistic homogeneity is a necessary prerequi- 
site for development (Pool, 1969). 

This paper re-examines the basic correla- 
tions between development and language 
diversity. Instead of going on to issues of 
causal direction, we suggest that the associa- 
tions reported in earlier studies are spurious in 
that respect. An analysis of covariance helps 
to explain why such cross-sectional correla- 
tions occur between variables that are not 
dynamically related. The results not only 
suggest an alternative approach to the course 
of language diversity in nations, but they raise 
basic questions about current practices in the 
comparative study of nations. 

For purely descriptive purposes, it is 
appropriate to compute cross-national correla- 
tions between’ language diversity and other 
characteristics of nations at one point in time 
(which is precisely the goal in several of the 
aforementioned papers). However, most in- 
vestigators examine such cross-sectional cor- 
relations not merely to describe the ‘existing 
pattern, but to draw inferences about change 
or causality. They assume that the cross-sec- 
tional pattern tells us something about 
simultaneous or lagged changes in the 
dependent variable that occur as the inde- 
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Influence ‘of Developmental Variables on Mother Tongue Diversity; 


Cross-National Analysis, Circa 1960 


Independent Variable 


Urbanization 

Gross national product* 
Newspaper circulation* 
Energy consumption*® 
Domestic mail* 

Areal size 


Illiteracy 


*Per capita. 


SOURCE: 








Relation between Independent 
Variable and Diversity 


yx yx yx 
#252 -.7030 6092 
3235 - 0001 4730 
we -0009 4626 
a - 00003 3503 
-.24 - 0008 3745 
10 107" 3541 
49 0039 1770 


Urbanization (Davis, 1969:Tahle A); Newspaper circulation (United 


Nations, 1962:648-50); Energy (United Nations, 1961:278-80): Letters 
(United Nations, 1962:405-10); Gross National Product (United States 
Bureau of the Census, 1969:832-33); Area (United Nations, 1961:21-39); 
Literacy (United Nations, 1971:583-90:; United Nations, 1964:338-69: 
United Nations, 1965:704-N6; Unesco, 1957); Mother tongue (Rustow, 


1969:94-6), 


NOTE: 
Product and Literacy. 
necessary to use 195) data. 
largest mother tongues. 


Linear interpolation is used to obtain 1969 estimates of Gross National 
With respect to the latter, in some cases it was 
Rustow only reports largest and second 
Where more than two mother tongues were pres- 


ent in a nation, minimum and maximum possible 4 indexes for all langu- 


ages were computed and the midpoint used for the nation. 


In almost all 


cases, the information for the two largest mother tongues set a rela- 
-tively narrow possible A index for the nation. 


pendent variables change. Indeed, any state- 
ment about the causal links between variables 
implicitly assumes that changes over time in 
one variable are linked to changes in another. 
If this is not the case, then the causal 
statement would be false or require additional 
modifications. Although it is a general 
methodological rule that inferences about 
change based on data for one point in time are 
risky (see, for example, Duncan et al., 
1961:160-74; Riley, 1973), researchers are 
often caught on the homs of a dilemma 
because data are available for only a single 
period. We are motivated to re-examine the 
links between development and diversity 
because in this case it is possible to use 
longitudinal data to examine some of the 
inferences made in these earlier studies. 


CROSS-SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 
Table 1 describes the cross-national cor- 


relations around 1960 between mother tongue 
diversity and seven different measures of 
national development. Unlike some of the 
earlier studies, the analysis in Table 1 is based 
on continuous variables rather than dichoto- 
mized or polychotomous attributes. This will 
be particularly useful later when an analysis of 
covariance model is used. Mother tongue 
diversity is measured through the use of the A 
index proposed by Greenberg (1956). The 4 
index operationalizes mother tongue diversity 
by giving the probability that randomly paired 
residents in a nation will have a different 
mother tongue. Thus A ranges from zero 
(when all members of a nation have a 
common mother tongue) to 1.0 (the impos- 
sible situation when each member of a nation 
has a unique mother tongue).' 


‘Although random interaction is hardly a 
realistic expectation, this hypothetical condition 


t 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF NATIONS 


The correlations shown in Table 1 indicate 
that the more diverse nations are less 
urbanized, poorer, have lower newspaper 
circulation, and greater illiteracy, consume 
less energy, have less domestic mail, and are 
larger. In short, these cross-sectional results 
are consistent with a model in which diversity 
and national development are inversely linked, 
albeit it is not possible to deal with causal 
direction. Note, however, that the correlations 
are not extraordinarily high. Urbanization and 
illiteracy, respectively, explain 27 and 24 
percent of the variance in diversity; 18 
percent is accounted for by newspaper 
circulation; and the other variables on the 
zero-order level account for even smaller 
proportions of the variance in diversity.? 

As noted at the outset, a longitudinal 
analysis of changes over time provides the 
ultimate test of whether these developmental 
variables and mother tongue diversity are 
causally related. Although various sources 
provide contemporary cross-sectional data for 
a large number of nations, unfortunately it is 
much harder to obtain the necessary data over 
time. We have been able to piece together a 
longitudinal set for twenty-three European 
nations between roughly 1930 and 1960 as 
well as longitudinal data covering a relatively 
long period of time for eight different nations. 
In each case, it is possible to ask about the 
association between changes in mother tongue 
diversity and a very limited number of 
developmental variables. 


A LONGITUDINAL ANALYSIS OF EUROPE 


Kirk (1946) supplements the available 
- European census data with estimates of 
mother tongue composition and other devel- 
opmental characteristics for around 1930. 
Coupled with 1960 data drawn from various 
sources (indicated in Table 1), one can 
determine the influence of urbanization and 
literacy on mother tongue diversity during 
this period. The common and perhaps 
“intuitive” procedure for determining the 
effect of changes in one variable (X) between 


generates an excellent way of describing mother 


tongue diversity. The A index was one of the few 
descriptive statistics found by Goodman and Kruskal 
(1959:155) to have specially desirable operational 
qualities. 

? All correlations reported here and elsewhere in 
the paper have been inspected for non-linearity. 


` 
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time 1 and 2 on another (Y) is to correlate 
their differences; thus, r (Y, — Y,) X, - 
X,)- Such a procedure is increasingly 
recognized as fraught with difficulties (see, for 
example, Blau and Duncan, 1967:194-9; 
Hawkes, 1972; Fuguitt and Lieberson, 1974). 
Accordingly, we determine the effects of 
urbanization and literacy on diversity in 1960 
only after taking into account each nation’s 
level of diversity in 1930. 

First and foremost, the reader should note 
in Table 2 that the level of mother tongue 
diversity in 1960 is highly correlated with the 
level in 1930 (r = .88), with diversity declining 
during this period (by, y, = .84; ay, Y, = 


-—.01). As Table 2 also indicates, there are 


only mild negative associations in the 
expected direction between diversity and 
urbanization in both 1930 and 1960. As for 
literacy, the results are weaker and less 
consistent; in 1930, there is a small positive 
association such that the more diverse nations 
of Europe actually had higher levels of 
literacy; in 1960, there is a very slight 
correlation in the opposite direction. 

The issue at hand is whether either of the 
developmental variables helps us to under- 
stand the mother tongue diversity of Euro- 
pean nations in 1960 after the levels of 
diversity in 1930 are taken into account. The 
answer appears to be no. Roughly 77 percent 
of the variance between European nations in 
1960 can be accounted for by taking 1930 
levels of mother tongue diversity into 
account. The multiple correlation with three 
predictors, urbanization at both time periods 
and diversity at the first period, is only .79. 
Thus, of the variance in 1960 diversity 
unexplained by diversity in 1930, only 9 
percent can be accounted for by urbanization 
(based on the, multiple-partial coefficient 
described in Blalock, 1972:458-9). ` 

The results are even weaker for literacy; R? 
shown in Table 2 is .78, compared with an r? 
of .77 when diversity in 1930 alone is used to 
account for diversity in 1960. Here the 
multiple-partial coefficient indicates that only 
about 4 percent of the 1960 variance 
unexplained by diversity in 1930 can be 
accounted for by the two literacy variables. In 
short, the analysis of diversity changes within 
European nations between 1930 and 1960 
indicates a general decline, but virtually no 
connection with either of the developmental 
variables for which data could be obtained. 
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Table 2. Changes in the Mother 


en) bmhu B s awe — — mo a eR I AS ae 








Variables 

T 
Yay, .88 
WX: -.34 
A TSE. 
YıZı .16 
1.7; - 06 


Tongue Diversity of Furopean Nations, 1930 
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to 1960 


= rrean rae 





— se INA om 


Zero Order Analysis 


b a 

842 -.M1 
~ 005 .39 
~.003 31 

002 .22 
~. 001 eee 


Net Effect of Urbanization and Literacy 


2 RB 
Ry sy X4X, ade 


2 = 
ee 


Y = Mother tongue diversity. 
X = Urbanization 

Z = Literacy 

Subscript 1 = 1930; 2 = 1960. 


SOURCE: 


2 . Eid 
Ty, (2iz) "Y, 04 


Mother tongue, 1930 (Kirk, 1946:228-29): 1960 (see source in Table 1). 


Data interpolated to 1939 when given for a year close to that. 
Literacy, 1930 (United Nations, 1960:446-49; Kirk, 1946:263-76); 1960 


(United Nations, 1971:589-90; Unesco, 1957). 


Nata interpolated to 1960 


when it was necessary to use the Unesco source. 


Urbanization, 1930 and 1960 (United Nations, 1969:105-96). 


Urban per- 


centages for Albania and Ireland interpolated from data in Unjted 


Nations, 1971:147, 150. 


These results clearly fail to support the 


developmental hypotheses derived from ` 


cross-sectional data, but there are some severe 
limitations. First, one may argue that the 
normal relationship between diversity and 
either urbanization or literacy is disrupted 
because the period includes World War II. The 
consequences of the war on differing ethnic 
mortality, redistributions, nationalistic proces- 
. ses, and the like were no doubt massive. 
Second, such a brief span of time hardly 
permits the testing of any lags, for example, 
the effect of pre-1930 urbanization changes 
on diversity shifts between 1930 and 1960. 
Further, what occurs in Europe may not be 
representative of other parts of the world 
(although such an interpretation in itself 
would mean a major alteration of the 
developmental approach). Finally, there are 
certain demographic limits on the degree of 
mother tongue change during a 30-year span 


which is a function cf the proportion of the 
population at the second period who were 
alive in 1930. Since mother tongue change is 
normally an intergenerational phenomenon 
(Lieberson, 1965; Lieberson, 1970), the 
maximum possible change is affected by the 
demographic replacement of the population 
and this is not a trivial issue for relatively 
short time spans. 


LONGITUDINAL CASE STUDIES. 


Most of these objections may be overcome 
by the careful analysis of trends over a 
relatively long period of time in both diversity 
and national development for the limited 
number of countries with such information. It 
is possible to trace mother tongue diversity in 
eight nations over periods ranging up to nearly 
one hundred years. Minor boundary changes 
in all cases are not adjusted, but the figures ` 
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for India are based on 1961 boundaries 
retrojected back to 1911; and the pre-World 
War I data for Hungary and Finland are 
likewise based on their boundaries after World 
War I. If the developmental approach is valid, 
not only should trends in diversity and the 
developmental characteristic be related in the 
hypothesized direction, but more critically 
fluctuations from these general trends should 
be associated (either simultaneously or with a 
suitable lag). 

Urbanization 

Trends in urbanization are available for all 
eight nations. Because of the small number of 
time points, no attempt is made to employ an 
elegant time-series analysis, rather graphs are 
presented in Figure 1 for each nation. 
Inspection of these graphs permits the reader 
to consider also various lag hypotheses in 
which diversity either precedes or follows 
changes in urbanization. 

In three nations the trends themselves are 
not even in the hypothesized direction; with 
diversity remaining relatively stable over a 
long period during which urbanization rises. 
In Canada, for example, the A index 
fluctuates between .54 and .60 during the 
1921-1961 period. By contrast, the graphs 
show that urbanization has increased steadily 
over a much longer period. The sizable 
numbers of non-English and non-French 
speaking immigrants to Canada during part of 
this period are not fully responsible for the 
sharply divergent trends in urbanization and 
mother tongue diversity. This is due to the 
fact that the French mother tongue com- 
ponent has been a relatively stable proportion 
throughout this period (Lieberson, 1970:34). 
Likewise, Switzerland experienced a steady 
increase in urbanization from 6.4 percent in 
1850 to 54.6 percent in 1970, but’ diversity 
has fluctuated over a narrow range without 
apparent trend between 1880 and the present. ’ 
(The rise in diversity between 1960 and 1970, 
reflecting immigration from elsewhere in 
Europe, is no problem since the relationship is 
in the opposite direction from what would be 
expected from the cross-sectional results.) 
Although the results for India are less 
dramatic, there is a trendless and highly stable 
level of diversity during a period in which 
urbanization has a gradual increase. 

In four of the nations, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
the Soviet Union, and Turkey, diversity 
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declines over time and urbanization increases. 
However, with or without a suitable lag, 
fluctuations from these trends are generally 
not associated. (The reader must bear in mind 
that the key test hinges on whether deviations 
in the general trend over time are related for 
the two variables.) In Bulgaria, the decline in 
diversity is no different in the 1887-1930 
period (during which urbanization increases 
most gradually) as in the period since then 
(when urbanization rises far more rapidly). In 
similar fashion, 
diversity between 1897 and 1926 is actually 
slightly more rapid than in the 1926-1957 
period. Yet urbanization in the latter period 
increased far more rapidly. Mother tongue 
diversity in Hungary declines steadily since 
1910, but observe that urbanization barely 
changes between 1900 and 1950. Turkey’s 
fluctuations in diversity exhibit no similarity 
to its fluctuations in urbanization—the latter 
indicating a fairly smooth development over 
time. 

Of the eight nations, only Finland appears 
to show any similarities between its diversity 
and “urbanization patterns. Except for the 
1865-1880 period, diversity has declined 
steadily, with the absolute drop increasing 
somewhat in the most recent decades. 
Urbanization, with the exception of the 
1850-1860 comparison, rises throughout the 
period and also has generally higher “incre- 
ments during the most recent decades. 
Developments in Finland appear to be 
compatible with the notion that diversity is 
generally associated with urbanization—par- 
ticularly with a causal lag such that 
urbanization precedes a decline in the A 
index. 

Nevertheless, the longitudinal results for 
these eight nations hardly support the 
developmental-diversity propositions drawn 
from cross-sectional analyses. In seven of the 
eight cases, fluctuations in diversity appear 
unrelated to urbanization—a finding which is 
consistent with the 1930-1960 analysis of 
Europe. 


Literacy 

For six of the eight nations it is also 
possible to compare changes in literacy and 
mother tongue diversity over time (Figure 2). 
Again the results largely fail to support the 
links hypothesized from cross-sectional com- 
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Figure 1. Sources for urbanization: Bulgaria (People’s Republic of Bulgaria, 1970:3,6; United Nations, 
1971:147); Canada (Stone, 1967:29; United Nations, 1971:140); Finland (Central Statistical Office, 1971:8; 
United Nations, 1971:148-49); Hungary (Weber, 1967:101; United Nations, 1952:181, United Nations, 
1960:148; United Nations, 1972:148; India (Registrar General, 1964:54,181); Switzerland (Bureau federal 
de statistique, 1970:12; United Nations, 1971:151; United Nations, 1971:149); Turkey (United Nations, 
1952:178; United Nations, 1972:146); U.S.S.R. (Weber, 1967:107; Eason, 1956:641; United Nations, 
1971:154). Sources for mother tongue diversity: (Lieberson, Dalto, and Johnston, unpublished manuscript). 
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Figure 2. Sources for illiteracy: Bulgaria (Unesco, 1957:42,118; Kirk, 1946:263; United States Joint 
Publications Research Service, 1958:13; United Nations, 1972: $32); Canada (Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1936:1064; Unesco, 1957:42); Finland (Bureau Central de Statistique de Finlande, 1928:47; Kirk, 
1946:264; Unesco, 1957:29,44); Hungary (Unesco, 1957:147; United Nations, 1964; United Nations, 
- 1972; 534); Turkey (Unesco, 1957:67; United Nations, 1964:375; Cohn, 1970:152); U.S.S.R. (Joint 
Economic Committee, Congress of the United States, i Lorimer, 1946:198-99). 
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parative studies. The stable level of mother 
tongue diversity in Canada is in sharp contrast 
with the decline of illiteracy. In Bulgaria, 
Turkey, Finland, and the Soviet Union, there 
are downward trends in both diversity and 
illiteracy, but the fluctuations are unrelated. 
In Russia, for example, diversity dropped 
somewhat more rapidly between the 1897 and 
1926 censuses than in the more recent period, 
but the opposite holds for changes in 
illiteracy. In Bulgaria, the decline in illiteracy 
is far steadier than changes in diversity over 
time. Illiteracy in Turkey shows a steady 
decline between 1935 and 1950, a period 
during which there was little net change in 
diversity. Both phenomena decline sharply 
during the first half of the 1950’s but this is 
followed by a deviation in the trends 
afterward. Likewise, inspection of the graph 
for Finland indicates the fluctuations in the 
downward trends are not associated. . 
Both illiteracy and diversity decline so 
smoothly in Hungary that it is impossible 
really to talk about fluctuations. Thus, 
Hungary is the only nation for which the data 
are not inconsistent with the developmental 
approach. It is unfortunate that literacy data 
could not be obtained for Switzerland and 
India. The stability in the first country’s level 
of diversity would almost surely deviate from 
its illiteracy trends during the period since 
1880. Although it is not possible to obtain 
illiteracy data for India that take into account 
the boundary used for diversity, the general 
trend in India’s illiteracy rates was downward 
during the period; from 93.5 percent illiterate 
in 1901 to 80.7 in 1951 (Unesco, 1957:58-9). 
It is quite likely that illiteracy data for a 
spatially comparable India would show a 
gradual decline which runs counter to the 
stable level of diversity shown in Figure 1. 
Although available for a smaller number of 
cases, a variety of other developmental 
variables, were compared with diversity when- 
ever possible. These include: density (Canada, 
Finland, and Switzerland); railroad mileage 
(Finland and Turkey); dependency on agricul- 
ture (Switzerland); and national income 
(Switzerland). The results are generally 
consistent with those reported above. Thus, a 
longitudinal analysis of diversity changes over 
time fail to support the developmental 
hypotheses derived from cross-sectional data. 
In all fairness, one must note that these 
results are hardly conclusive. First, the 
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longitudinal analyses are largely for European 
nations. (To be sure, the range in urbanization 
and literacy covered with these nations is 
rather wide.) But more critical is the quality 
of the data. In some cases they are based on 
published estimates and in other cases on less 
than fully consistent procedures. Moreover, 
national politics sometimes affects how a 
census will enumerate and report the mother 
tongue distribution of a nation (Kirk, 
1946:224-6). The introduction of errors 
normally works against the investigator when 
he or she is looking for correlations generated 
by a given theory. But in this case, random 
errors will tend to support the thesis that 
national development has essentially no 
impact on trends in mother tongue diversity. 

Accordingly, an additional step is necessary 
before we can feel free to reject develop- 
mental explanations of changes in mother 
tongue diversity. Namely, some account is 
required of how it may be true that the 
developmental factors considered above do 
not affect mother tongue diversity while at 
the same time cross-sectional correlations are 
obtained between such factors and diversity. 


AN ALTERNATIVE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
CROSS-SECTIONAL CORRELATIONS 


Under certain special conditions, cross- 
sectional comparisons between nations could 
be used to infer the consequences of 
longitudinal change. Visualize a scatter- 
diagram showing diversity and urbanization 
for a set of nations. Suppose all nations at 
time 1 are clustered together in one corner 
because they all are highly diverse and . 
likewise all have low levels of urbanization. 
Suppose an investigator finds a substantial 
negative cross-sectional correlation between 
these characteristics at time 2 such that highly 
urbanized nations are low on mother tongue 
diversity whereas A indexes remain high in the 
less urbanized nations. Under such circum- 
stances, the negative correlation at time 2 
would reflect the contramovement in ur- 
banization and diversity since time 1. 

But this hypothetical situation differs from 
the one encountered here in two fundamental 
ways. First, we have no reason to think that 
the set of nations examined through a 
cross-sectional study were all alike at some 
earlier point. In other words, a European 
nation presently low in mother tongue 
diversity and high in urbanization no doubt 
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Table 3. 

Diversity after Age of Nation is Included: Cross-National a a 

Circa 1960 

r y. 
Independent Variable \ ; 
Total Old New Witkin Total Within 

Urbanization -52 2/28 -.41 - 29 £27 _ 08 
Gross national product* -.35 ~.11 -.25 ~,11 12> 1 
Newspaper circulation* -.43 -.28 -,27 -.23 .18 .05 
Energy consumption* -.i7 205 ~ {34 -,01 «03 . 00 
Domestic mail* -.24 es -.40 06 06 .00 
Areal size .10 “20 „19 .19 „01 .04 
Illiteracy -49 „31 30 zop | 24 a9 


*Per capita. 


SOURCE: See Table 1. 


was less urbanized two hundred years ago, but 
it does not follow that its mother tongue 
diversity was once exceptionally high. Second, 
nations are both bom and disappear. Hence, 
there are nations included in the cross- 
sectional correlations for 1960 which were 
not independent entities until after World War 
_ I. Insofar as the mother tongue diversity and 
developmental characteristics of new nations 
entering the system differ from older surviving 
nations, all sorts of spurious cross-sectional 
correlations may develop which reflect the 
changing forces of nation-making rather than 
a causal link between development and 
diversity. 

If the basis of nation-making has changed 
through time, perhaps some of the original 
cross-sectional correlations reported in Table 
1 can be accounted for by taking age into 
account. This is no trivial consideration given 
the fact that 131 nation-states were generally 
accepted as independent in mid-1967, com- 
pared with seventy at the start of Word War 
II (United States Department of State, 1967). 
Accordingly, an analysis of covariance model 
is used to examine the cross-sectional 
correlations between language diversity and 
the various developmental variables after 
taking into account year of independence 
(dichotomized into those achieving indepen- 


womens 


\ 


dence before and after 1945).°> The within- 
class correlations obtained after the effects of 


, age are taken into account drop considerably - 


from the total correlations reported between 
all nations (Table 3). The total cross-sectional 
correlation between diversity and urbaniza- 
tion is —.52, for example, but the within-class 
correlation is —.29. Thus, the cross-national 
variance in diversity explained by urbaniza- 
tion drops from 27 to & percent. Illiteracy 
gives the next highest total correlation with 
diversity (r= .49). Here the drop is to .30, 
with only 9 percent of the variance between 
nations in their diversity accounted for by this 
factor after age of independence is adjusted. 
In effect, the last column.of Table 3 indicates 
that only a very small part of the international 
comparisons between nations can be ac- 
counted for by any of the seven independent 
variables after age is taken into account. 

What happens is that diversity and the 
various developmental variables are all as- 
sociated with age of nation. Indeed, the 
correlation ratio between diversity and age of 
nation actually accounts for slightly more of 
the variance (.29) than does the simple total 
correlation between diversity and urbaniza- 


*Year of independence obtained from Banks and 
Textor (1963). 
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tion. The analysis of covariance generally 
indicates that much of the association 
between developmental variables and mother 
tongue diversity disappears after age of nation 
is taken into account. It is as if there are two 
clusters of nations, with one cluster consisting 
of pre-World War If nations that are generally 
more developed and -less diverse than the 
second cluster of post-Wodd War II nations. 
The correlations between diversity and devel- 
opment are created because these two 
separate clusters exist, but it is only a slight 
overstatement to say that within each cluster 
there is essentially no association between the 
developmental characteristics and mother 
tongue diversity.* 

Characteristics at Birth 

One further step must be taken before the 
age factor can be used to resolve the apparent 
contradiction between the longitudinal and 
cross-sectional results. Namely, are older 
nations less diverse and more urbanized than 
newer nations simply because the basis of 
nation-making has changed? If the answer is 
yes, then there is good reason to conclude 
that the cross-sectional findings are without 
causal implications. On the other hand, the 
differences between older and newer nations 
may mean that the former had longer periods 
of independence in which both to develop and 
impose a nationalistic policy on the lesser 
language groups. Thus, a comparison between 
old and new nations at the present time is not 
sufficient. In addition, we must ask whether 
older and newer nations were different at 
“birth,” that is, when they respectively gained 
independence. 

Such an analysis can be carried out for 
only a limited period backward in history 
since it becomes progressively harder to 
obtain the relevant data. Banks and Textor 
(1963) list thirteen nations obtaining indepen- 
dence between 1914 and 1945 and forty-six 
nations obtaining independence after 1945.° 


‘Tliteracy yields the highest correlation with 
diversity among old nations, accounting for ten 
percent of the variance. Among new nations, 
urbanization correlates most closely with diversity, 
accounting for 17 percent of the variance. 

>The year of independence for nations is not too 
clean a concept, despite its apparent simplicity. In 
the case of Greece, for example, does one go back to 
classical times? To do so, would involve overlooking 
its later conquest as part of the Roman Empire as 
well as nearly four centuries of subordination to 
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The results clearly indicate that the older set 
of nations were far more urbanized and less 
diverse at their time of independence than 
were the newer nations. 

The degree of urbanization at the time of 
independence was estimated for each of the 
thirteen inter-war nations largely through the 
use of backwards extrapolation. (For the most 
part conservative estimates were used which 
work counter to the results reported.®) For 


Turkey. The successful Greek war of independence 
from the Ottoman Empire early in the nineteenth 
century is generally used to mark the independence 
of Greece. But in turn this means ignoring the 
1941-1944 period during which it was occupied by 
Germany, Italy, and Bulgaria. The addition of new 
territories to a nation, when relatively minor, is 
usually not conceived as creating a new date of 
independence. Thus, one would not base Greek 
independence on the additions of Epirus, Crete, and 
parts of Macedonia and Thrace after the Balkan wars 
or the addition of the Dodecanese Islands after 
World War II. In the case of the United States, 
independence is popularly held to begin late in the 
eighteenth century, although most of its current 
territory was not part of the nation at that time. On 
the other hand, the establishment of Yugoslavia is 
generally traced to 1918, but two of its important 
components, Serbia and Montenegro, had become 
independent in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. In other cases, for example, Syria and 
Lebanon, the year of independence’ is ambiguous 
since the split from total domination did not come 
entirely at one point in time such as would occur in 


-a revolution. As indicated earlier, we have used the 
‘classification provided in Banks and Textor (1963). 


This at least gives us an independent determination 
without creating the danger that the position 
advanced -here has been aided by our own arbitrary 
calculation of a nation’s independence. 


‘There are a variety of problems inherent in 
estimating the percent urbanized at the year of 
national independence. Urban definitions are not 
fully comparable between nations or for the same 
nation over time. The figures were obtained by 
retrojection of later urbanization percentages for 
Czechoslovakia, Iceland, Irish Free State, and Poland 
(from United Nations, 1952:Table 6). The same 
source was used to interpolate comparable figures 
for Finland and Hungary. Iraq was estimated by 
retrojection of figures reported in United Nations, 
1960:Table 9; Mongolia by retrojection of figures in 
United Nations, 1972:Table 5; Yugoslavia by 
retrojection of figures in United Nations, 1952:Table 
6 and United Nations, 1960:Table 9. No basis of 
direct estimation could be obtained for Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, or Yemen. Accordingly, very 
conservative. procedures were used which are biased 
against the results obtained. Namely, urbanization 
was estimated on the basis of only the larger cities in 


Syria and Lebanon; and it was assumed to be nil in 


the remaining two countries at the time of 
independence. 
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the “new” nations, the estimated percent 
urbanized around 1960 was used (see source 
in Table 1). Since urbanization has generally 
been increasing and because many of these 
new nations were established a few years 
earlier, the net result is a very conservative 
„estimate of the differences. The median 
percent urbanized in the older nations at the 
time of their independence is 21.0, compared 
with 14.3 in the new nations. In 62 percent of 
all possible old-new pairings, the old nations 
were more urbanized at the time of 
independence.’ 

One cannot determine the level of civersity 
at the time of independence for many of the 
old nations. However, current differences 
are sO massive as to make it almost certain 
that the older nations were less diverse at the 
time of independence than were the new ones. 
The median A indexes presently are .15 for 
old nations, compared with .66 among those 
nations gaining independence after World War 
II. In 81 percent of the paired comparisons, 
the new nations have higher levels of diversity. 
Such a substantial gap presently between the 
nations is unlikely to have occurred simply 
through a decline in diversity among the older 
.. nations since their independence. As indicated 
below, diversity does not generally decline 
that rapidly. . 

In short, there is solid evidence that much 
of the association between national develop- 
ment and language diversity found cross-sec- 
tionally is due to the presence of two clusters 


of nations: those obtaining independence - 


after World War II tend to be high in diversity 
and low in the standard measures of 
development; the opposite holds for nations 
that were independent before the end of 
World War II. Once-age of nation is taken into 
account, the initial cross-national correlations 
tend to disappear. This could merely mean 
that the older countries have had a longer 
time in which to develop and impose national 
policies that reduce mother tongue diversity. 
However, the available evidence does not 
support this conclusion. Rather, at their 
respective periods of independence, the 
previous cohort of nations were not as civerse 
or as undeveloped as the new cohort. In all 
fairness, the analysis does not rule out the 
possibility that cohorts of old and new 


7For details on this method of comparing two 
populations, see Lieberson, unpublished manuscript. 
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nations also differ in their rates of change 
after independence as well as in their 
characteristics at the time of independence. In 
either case, the evidence seriously undermines 
the developmental interpretation of diversity 
change. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR COMPARATIVE RESEARCH 


Several issues are raised by these results. 
First, what does affect the course of mother 
tongue diversity in nations? Second, why has 
the process of nation-making changed over 
time? Finally, what does the inconsistency 
between cross-sectional and longitudinal pat- 
terns mean for the widespread use of 
cross-sectional data in comparative research? 
The remainder of this paper will consider the 
latter problem, drawing on language data 
insofar as they help illustrate various points. 
An alternative approach to the course of 
mother tongue diversity will be reported 
elsewhere (Lieberson, Dalto, and Johnston, 
unpublished manuscript). 

One implication is rather obvious, but 
bears repetition since it is generally ignored. 
Namely, serious errors may occur when causal 
inferences are based on a static set of 
cross-sectional data. It is perfectly appropriate 


‘to seek cross-sectional correlations if one 


wishes to examine the current association or 
pattern between characteristics, but it is a 
totally different matter to use such data to 
draw inferences about causal models of 


‘change.® Repretfully, this propensity to use 


cross-sectional data as if they represent 
longitudinal processes is widespread. The 
well-known Burgess concentric zone hypoth- 
esis, for example, is a theory about processes 
over time. Yet, as Haggerty (1971) points out, 
the hypothesis is commonly tested with 
cross-sectional gradients that do not deal with 
changes in urban structure over time. 
Likewise, the vast bulk of research reported in 
several recent compendiums of quantitative 
comparative research on nations is based on 
cross-sectional data (Russett, et al., 1964; 
Merritt and Rokkan, 1966; Dogan and 
Rokkan, 1969; Gillespie and Nesvold, 1971). 
Although the limitations of such results are 
generally recognized by the authors, they 
usually proceed to draw inferences about 
causal developments over time. The results 


*See, for example, the criticisms made in Morris 
Janowitz, 1964:18-23. 


reported above, in this sense, challenge a basic 
assumption of such studies. 

The reader may object: that cross-sectional 
materials are the only data available for a large 
number of nations. Hence, not only is it true 
that cross-sectional causal inferences may be 
correct, but no alternative exists until 
time-series become more common. All this is 
true, but two simple procedures can improve 
such research. First, one can use longitudinal 
case studies to examine the inferences drawn 
from cross-sectional results. In many prob- 
lems, at least some temporal data sets can be 
gathered for a limited number of nations. To 
be sure, the available cases may be non- 
representative or fail to cover the entire range 
of cross-national variance in the character- 
istics. Moreover, there are inherent sampling 
risks with a small number of longitudinal 
cases. Nevertheless, causal inferences based on 
cross-sectional data will be far more con- 
vincing if they are at least consistent with the 
available longitudinal results. 

Another fruitful procedure stems from the 
use of a nation’s year of independence as a 
control to determine if the cross-sectional 
correlations remain unchanged. As noted 
earlier, the year of a nation’s independence is 
a surprisingly fuzzy concept and requires a 
clearer operational definition. Nevertheless, just 
as cities established after the spread of 
automobiles have a physical structure dif- 
ferent from those established earlier, similarly 
nation-states formed in certain periods will be 
different “at birth” on some characteristics 
from those established at other times. This is 
clear in the case of mother tongue diversity. 
More generally, cross-sectional correlations 
may reflect the distinctive combinations of 
attributes among different cohorts of nations 
rather than represent any patterns of change 
that occur after they are established. If age of 
nation essentially eliminates the cross- 
sectional correlations, substantial doubt is cast 
on their use for more than descriptive 
purposes. Unless there is longitudinal evidence 
that the variables are more likely to change 
after independence, cross-sectional inferences 
of causal change are probably inappropriate if 
the analysis of covariance indicates that age of 
nation eliminates the correlations. 


The Stability of Nations and Their Popula- 
tions 
Finally, our earlier concern with the year 
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of a nation’s independence raises an issue that 
goes far beyond the statistical problems 
inherent to causal inferences drawn from 
cross-sectional data. When confined to a set of 
nations existing at a given point in time, major 
sources of change are excluded that occur 
through the birth, death, and fluctuating- 
boundaries of nations as well as massive 
population movements across these bound- 
aries. For example, there are nation-states 
which disappear as separate entities through 
conquest (Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and 
several times for Poland) or through amalga- 
mation (Tanganyika and Zanzibar; Serbia and 
Montenegro). In other cases, political entities 
are splintered (the Austria-Hungarian and 
Ottoman Empires, or the separation of ° 
Eastern and Western Pakistan). Further, there 
have been massive population movements (the 
populating of the Western Hemisphere) with 
enormous consequences for mother tongue 
diversity and other characteristics of nations. 
It is unlikely that these boundary and 
population changes occur randomly or that 
they are of no consequence for the new 
entities which result. In the case of language, 
we would speculate that conquest and . 
migration generally raise diversity; separatism - 
lowers diversity. The comparative study of 
nations, when restricted to a single point in 
time, ignores events which are in themselves 
one of the major sources of change for at least 
some characteristics of nations. 

In the case of mother tongue diversity, the 
A index in the Austria-Hungarian Empire was 
£84 in 1910, about the same level as 
contemporary India. The A indexes are much 
lower in some of the major new political 
configurations stemming from the disintegra- 
tion of this Empire, for example, Hungary 
(.19 in 1920) and Austria (.05 in 1934). 
Likewise, the A index of Pakistan was .62 in 
1951, but diversity was then only .04 in the 
part that later became Bangladesh. Such rapid 
changes in diversity are far in excess of what 


` generally occurs within nations that maintain 


boundaries intact. The rate of change for 
diversity over time is relatively slow. Pro- 
jecting an analysis of past changes into the 
future, it would take about five hundred 
years for A to decline from .62 to .04 (for 
sources and computations involved, see 
Lieberson, Dalto, and Johnston, unpublished 
manuscript). Thus one major source‘of change 
occurs simply through territorial recombina- 
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tions of existing language groups. 

In short, the comparative analysis of 
nations is often based on the untested 
assumption that cross-sectional correlations 
may be used to infer longitudinal processes. In 
the case of language diversity, we have found 
that this assumption generates erroneous 
conclusions. Hence, the results challenge the 
existing paradigm under which such com- 
parative studies operate. Further, such an 
analysis overlooks the processes affecting the 
birth and death of nations, the stability of 
their boundaries, and international migration. 
These events are of considerable impor- 
tance—at least for. the course of mother 
tongue diversity. 
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MOSCOW IN 1897 AS A PREINDUSTRIAL CITY: A TEST 
OF THE INVERSE BURGESS ZONAL HYPOTHESIS* 


WALTER F. ABBOTT 
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Numerous studies of American commurities have found that status decentralization tends to be 
the dominant pattern for larger communities undergoing population growth and geographic 
expansion. Comparative research by Sjoberg and others indicates, however, that the dominant 
pattern in preindustrial societies has been for status to be centralized rather than decentralized in 
the larger communities, An inverse Burgess zonal model thus appears to apply in preindustrial 
communities. The purpose of this paper is to test the Goberg model of the preindustrial city using 
census data from Moscow in 1897, a major world city that has not been researched for its 
implications on the theory of urban structure, Data on estates, literacy, education and occupation 
indicate a centralized status system, Indexes of “disorganization” that reflect a decentralized 
pattern are the sex ratio, percent with certain physical defects and emotional disorders, and the 
rate of divorce. The distributional patterns of the socioeconomic status and disorganization in 
prerevolutionary Moscow were thus consistent with the Sjoberg model of the preindustrial 


community. 


“rTM he typical process of the expansion of a 
city can best be illustrated, perhaps, by a 
series of concentric circles, which may be 

numbered to designate both the successive 

zones of urban extension and the types of areas 
differentiated in the process of expansion” 

(Burgess, 1925:50. Italics added). In its origins, 

the well-known Burgess zonation thesis was 

thus tentatively proposed as a pattern of spatial 
organization expected to emerge in communi- 
ties in the United States experiencing 
population growth and geographic expansion. 

Burgess clearly recognized in his original paper 

(1925:51-2) that there would be many 

deviations from this model and specified later 

(1929:113), in a more systematic exposition of 

the thesis, that this pattern may be modified by 

topographical features and the street plan of 
the city. Despite these theoretical qualifica- 
tions to the zonal hypothesis, substantial 
debate has ensued among students of 
communities in the United States and 
elsewhere whether it is an adequate model for 
analyzing community spatial organization and 
expansion. 

Larger cities in the United States have been 


*] should like to acknowledge Calvin F. Schmid for 
initial interest in this form of sociological research and 
the assistance of Edward Raymaker in the details of 
preparing this paper. Two anonymous reviewers 
provided useful suggestions for the revision cf a 
previous draft. 


researched extensively since Burgess formu- 
lated his thesis in the twenties. Studies of Long 
Beach (Longmoor and Young, 1936), 
Rochester (Bowers, 1939), and Philadelphia 
(Blumenthal, 1949) indicate that status tends 
to be decentralized. Queen and Carpenter 
(1953:99-104) found support for the Burgess 
thesis in their study of St. Louis. The results of 
Duncan and Duncan’s (1955) research on 
Chicago using 1950 census data also indicated 
decentralization of occupational status. . 
Green’s (1932) analysis of Cleveland indicated 
that social status was decentralized, although 
not necessarily in a radial pattern. In a later 
study based on Duncan and Duncan’s 
methodology, Uyeki (1964) also found a 
decentralized status pattern for Cleveland. 
Evidence presented by Schnore (1965b:207) 
from the 1960 United States census for two 
hundred urbanized areas indicates that status 
differences exist between central cities and 
suburbs for income, education and occupation 


. in the larger but not necessarily smaller 


urbanized areas. Although research does not 
tend to confirm Burgess’s model taken in its 
most literal and concrete form, and the model 
has also received fundamental criticism by 
Davie (1938) and Hoyt (1939:72-8, 112-22), 
there is substantial support for the general 
thesis that status tends to become decentralized 
in the process of community growth and 
expansion in the United States. 
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. MOSCOW IN 1897 


Burgess (1925:47) appears to have specifi- 
cally held the American system as his main 
referent in the analysis of urban life: “All the 
manifestations of modern life which are 
peculiarly urban...are characteristically 
American.” Following World War II, however, 
American sociologists gave particular attention 
to the comparative method. Therefore, whereas 
the zonal hypothesis had reached its peak of 
interest in research on American cities by World 
War II, the comparative approach brought 
about its application in a radically different 
form to the study of preindustrial communi- 
ties. Sjoberg (1960:97-8) thus provides this 
ideal-ty pe description of the spatial structure of 
preindustrial cities: “The preindustrial city’s 
central area is notable . . . as the chief residence 
of the elite..... The disadvantaged members 
of the city fan out toward the periphery, with 
the very poorest and the outcastes living in the 
suburbs, the farthest removed from the 
center.” Whereas social class is positively 
related to distance from the city center in the 
Burgess model, social class is inversely related 
to distance in the preindustrial model. There is 
thus an inverse Burgess zonal pattern in the 
preindustrial city model that has been set forth 
by Sjoberg. . 

The inverse zonal hypothesis is supported in 
many detailed studies of contemporary cities 
with a preindustrial heritage in Europe, Latin 


America, Asia, Africa and North America in the . 


nineteenth century, but is not supported in 
other studies. In Francis Houser’s (1951) 
comparative study of London, Paris and 
Vienna, a zonal model does not appear to be 
useful. Castle and Gittus (1957) claim support 
for the Burgess thesis in their study of social 
disorganization in Liverpool. Nevertheless, the 
inverse model has been found to apply to such 
European cities as Oxford (Collison and Mogey, 
1959), Rome (McElrath, 1962), Stockholm 
(Olsson, 1940; Hauser, 1951), Prague 
(Moschales, 1939) and Budapest (Beynon, 
1943). The urban structure of larger cities in 
Latin America has been well researched. The 
pioneering study of the ecology of Latin 
American cities -was conducted by Hansen 
(1934) in the early thirties of Mérida in the 
Yucatan. Hansen found that the Spanish or 
higher status residential district was clustered 
around the Plaza and that the Indians resided in 
the barrio, which is farther out. Similar status 
patterns have been reported for Mexico City 
(Hayner, 1945), Guatemala City (Caplow,. 
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1949), Sucre, Bolivia (Hawthorn and Haw- 
thorn, 1948), and Guadalajara (Dotson and 
Dotson, 1954). Although the preindustrial 
pattern appears evident, Latin American urban 
ecological research has been criticized by 
Schnore (1965a) and Stanislawski (1950). 
Studies of Asian and African communities also 
support the preindustrial model. Indian 
communities are especially consistent with the 
preindustrial pattern. Bangalore (Gist, 1957), 
Poona (Mehta, 1968), and Calcutta (Ghosh, 
1950) have a decentralized status system. Based 
on a study of eighty cities in India, Brush 
(1962:60) thus generalized that in the 
indigenous sections “‘Brahnens and other 
castes are usually in the best-built residential 
areas in or near the center of the old 
cities...the laboring castes and menial 
outcastes of lowest socioeconomic status 
occupy the poorest houses and tend to be 
located in the outskirts rather than the center.” 
Although research on the ecological patterns of 
preindustrial communities of North America in 
the nineteenth century and Africa is not as 
extensive as it is for Europe, Latin America and 
Asia, limited findings for Timbuctoo (Miner, 
1953:44), Khartoum (Hamden: 23, 28), 
Detroit (Wilson, 1938) and Philadelphia 
(Johnston, 1966) are consistent with Sjoberg’s 
preindustrial community model. 

Moscow is a major world city that has not 
been researched for its implications on the 
theory of urban structure. This paper presents 
evidence on the urban structure of pre-revolu- 
tionary Moscow using Sjoberg’s inverse zonal 
model of a preindustrial community as the 
orienting framework. The date of 1897, the 
year in which the first All-Russian census was 
conducted, precedes the revolution of 1917 by 
only a few years, and provides baseline data for 
analyzing ecological developments in Moscow 
in the Soviet period. 


MOSCOW IN 1897: THE CENSUS DATA 


The 1897 All-Russian census (Russia, 
1899-1905) is the most detailed yet published 
of Russian society, before and after the 
revolutions of 1917. Census data were also 
collected and published by police zones within 
the boundaries of Moscow. Figure 1 is a 
reproduction of the official census map of 
Moscow published in the census volume on the 
province of Moscow. Gradients were estab- 
lished on the basis of distances from the 
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Figure 1. 


Kremlin, the historic city center. The city 
divisions identified by name (except the 
Kremlin) are the police areas. Although Lyall 
(1823:106) reported that twenty police 
zones existed in 1792, only seventeen were 
reported within the limits of the city in 1897. 
The data on suburbs constitute the eighteenth 
statistical unit. 

Table 1 reports the spatial structure of 
Moscow as a test of the inverse zonal 
hypothesis. The areal characteristics are 
organized into the infra-ecological, socioeco- 
nomic and disorganizational dimensions. Two 
types of statistical methods are used to indicate 
distribution patterns. The first is regression 
analysis in which the characteristics of the 
police areas are treated as functions of distance 
from the Kremlin. The Pearsonian r, constant 
and slope are reported. Zone IJ (the Gorodskaia 
district) is excluded from the regression 
analysis since it includes the Kremlin. Table 1 
also reports the mean values of the character- 
istics of the police areas of each distance zone as 
a form of gradient analysis discussed in a 
technical paper by Burgess (1927). Whereas the 
regression analysis provides an abstract con- 
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POLICE DISTRICTS 


10-Khamovnichesketa 
2~Tvarakata 11-+-Presnenskaia 
3-Miazanitakaia 12-Sushchevaekoie 
&-Prechistenskaia 13-Heahchanskais 
S-Arbatekaia 14 -Basmannsia 
6-Sretenakais 


1-Gorodekala 


15-Lefartofakaia 


7-Tauaakala 16-Ragozhskaisz 

8-Platnitakaia 17-Serpukhovakaia 

9~lakimanskaia 18-Suburb 
K-Kremlin 


Scale: i inch = 660 sazhense 


Police Districts and Distance Gradients in Moscow: 1897 


ception of spatial structure, the gradient 
analysis indicates distributional patterns more 
concretely. 


ECOLOGICAL INFRA-STRUCTURE 


Infra-structure refers to exogenously ex- 
plained phenomena that are basic to interpret- 
ing other phenomena. The infra-structure 
consists here of distance from the city center, 
population density and the percent change of 
areal population from 1871 to 1897. The 
distance gradients are the mean distances in 
miles of the zonal subareas from the Kremlin 
as indicated in Figure 1. 

Density is a particularly strategic variable in 
community analysis. Wirth (1938) traced many 
of the dysfunctional features of city‘life to 
density, although Hawley (1972) more recently 
has proposed that we reconsider commonplace 
sentiments about the dysfunctions of density in 
city life. In the Burgess model, density is 
inversely related with distance from the city 
center, and the higher socioeconomic classes 
thus reside in the low density areas. (Burgess 
did not indicate this precisely in his original 
paper, but it is reasonable to make this 
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Distance from City Center and Ecological, Socioeconomic, and - 


Table 1. 
Disorganizational Characteristics of the Areas of Moscow in 1897: 


Regression Analysis and Gradient Values 


Characteristics of Areas Hones 


Ecological Infra-structure 
Distance in miles from 
-Xrenlin 
Density (population per 
1000 sq. sazhen) *** 
$ change in population: 
1871-97488 


Socioeconomic Status 
ino Y, Clergy, 
merchants and petty 
bourgeoisie 

$ literate 

4$ 17 years and above 
with middle and 
higher education: 

$ mfg. occupations 


Disorganizatien 
Sex ratio ` 


$ with defects (blind, 
deaf, mental dis- 
orders) 

$ infant survival **** 


Areal Character- 
istics 


Regression Analy- 
Distance and 


Gradient Values 





*Association with distance in preindustrial model. 


*&Gorodskaia division (Gradient I) excluded. 


independent variable. 
***Suburbs excluded. 


eae*iiiasnitskaia district excluded. 


Distance is treated as the 


+Data fit including Zone I (A "+" indicates that the pattern is consistent 


with the preindustrial models, a "—" indicates that the pattern is inconsis- 
tent with the preindustrial model, and "+" indicates that there is an essen- 


tial fit with minor deviations. 


++Data fit excluding Zone I. 


inference.) It has been implicit throughout the 
present paper that density thus decreases with 
distance from the center of Moscow. If this 
were not the case, any reverse pattern in the 
location of socioeconomic status might simply 
be a function of a peculiar distribution of the 
population in Moscow, and would thus be 
consistent with the Burgess model of urban 
structure. Table 1 indicates that the density 
pattern for Moscow was generally consistent 
with the pattern expected in any large 


community. Since Zone I included the 
Kremlin, the gradient values indicate it had a 
lower density than Zone H. However, the 
remaining zones indicate a declining density 
with .distance from the city center. The 
regression analysis thus indicates a general 
inverse distance and density pattern. The 


‘correlation coefficient between distance and 


density is —.72 and the slope-is -29.65. 
The Burgess zonation thesis is a model of the 
expansion of cities’in response to increases in 
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population. The data (Table 1) indicate that 
not only was Moscow in a state of change, but 
the population change was in the outlying 
areas. The city center (Zone I), for example, 
lost population over the 1871-97 period; 
whereas the mean areal increase in population 
in Zone [V was 87.2 percent. The ecological 
structure of Moscow was thus quite consistent 
with the premise of the Burgess model that 
population density decreases and yet popula- 
tion growth increases with distance from the 
city center. Yet the sociological importance of 
the Burgess model is not to be found in such 
variables as density and population change. The 
question is: Did the spatial distribution of 
socioeconomic status fit the predictions of the 
Burgess model? 


DISTANCE AND SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 


Data on estates, literacy, educational 
achievement and occupation are used to study 
the distributional pattern of socioeconomic 
status. Russia had a stratification system based 
on estates until the October revolution. The 
estates reported in the 1897 census included 
the following: the nobility, clergy, merchants, 
petty bourgeoisie, peasants, foreigners, and a 
residual category for all other estates. The 
peasants comprised the predominant share of 
the population. The upper and middle estates 
(nobility, clergy, merchants and petty bour- 
geoisie) as a proportion of the total population 
is the status index reported here. The inverse 
zonal hypothesis predicts that status will be 
inversely related with distance from the city 
center. In regression analysis, taking status asa 
dependent variable and distance as indepen- 
dent, the sign of the correlation coefficient and 
the slope should thus be negative if the inverse 
zonal hypothesis holds. As Table 1 reports, the 
correlation coefficient between distance and 
the proportion of the population in the upper 
and middle estates is~.74 and the regression 
coefficient is -4.50, indicating findings con- 
sistent with the preindustrial or inverse zonal 
model. 

The mean values of the status characteristics 
indicate that the zones or gradients were far 
from homogeneous. The zones were not “pure” 
upper, middle or lower estate zones. Zone IHI, 
. the zone with the highest proportion of upper 
and middle estate populations, had 36.6 
percent in that category. Furthermore, the 
interpretation of the distance pattern depends 
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on whether Zone I is included in the analysis. 
The fit of the data with the preindustrial model 
(excluding and including Zone I) is indicated in 
the last two columns of Table 1. In the case of 
social status, for example, whether Zone I is 
included greatly affects the fit of the data. If 
Zone I is included, for example, the proportion 
in the middle and upper estates first increases 
with distance from the Kremlin (reaching a 
peak in Zones II and II) and then returns to a 
lower level in the suburbs. The data do not fit 
the model. However, if Zone I is excluded, and 
since Zones IJ and If] are observed to be quite 
similar, the status trend is downward with 
distance and may be considered to be 
consistent with the preindustrial model. 
Literacy is a particularly sensitive indicator of 
socioeconomic status in preindustrial societies. 
Closely allied with literacy, of course, is 
educational achievement. Table 1 thus indi- 
cates the zonal patterns of literacy and the 
proportion of the population seventeen years 
and above with either a higher, technical, 
middle or intermediate education. In the 
preindustrial model, the proportion of the 
population that is literate or has some form of 
advanced education decreases with distance 
from the city center. The correlation coeffi- 
cients between distance and literacy and 
percent with advanced education are ~.85 and 
~.69 respectively, and the regression coeffi- 
ciznts are thus also negative. The literacy rates 
far the gradients consistently decline with 
distance from the city center whether or not 
Zone I is included. The pattern of educational 
achievement is affected by including Zone I in 
the analysis, however. Nevertheless the evi- 
dence from both the regression analysis and the 
gradients support the preindustrial hypothesis. 

Evidence on the distribution of the 
economically active population engaged in 
manufacturing is also presented in Table 1. In 
the Burgess model the working class population 
tends to reside toward the center of the city. 
Consequently, in a preindustrial city the 
working classes may be expected to reside 
toward the outskirts and suburbs. A positive 
relation between distance and working class 
status is thus expected in a preindustrial 
community. As Table 1 reports, the correlation 
and regression coefficients for distance and 
percent in manufacturing are positive (.68 and 
6.83), and the mean percentages beginning with 
Zone Il consistently increased from 28.2 
percent to 54.6 percent for Zone V. The data 
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on manufacturing occupations also indicate 
that Moscow approximated a preindustrial 
community. 


DISTANCE AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Early studies of communities conducted in 
the Chicago- ecological tradition often dealt 
with social disorganization. Although this 
concept is subject to various interpretations 
and criticisms, it has nonetheless served as a 
guide for ecological investigation by various 
members of the Chicago School (e.g., Faris, 
1955:3-25; Schmid, 1933). For present 
purposes, four ecological measures are con- 
sidered which indicate patterns of social 
disorganization in Moscow: the sex ratio, 
percent with certain defects (deafness, blind- 
ness and mental disorders), the percent of 
population seventeen years and above that is 
divorced, and the percent infant survival. The 
task is to ascertain, using these as indexes of 
disorganization, whether the pattern is con- 
sistent with the essential idea of the 
preindustrial model: that the incidence of these 
factors (with the exception of infant survival) 
progressively increases with distance from the 
city center. 

The sex ratio is an index of community 
organization or disorganization because sub- 
stantial deviations from a balanced sex 
distribution have implications for other social 
patterns, such as family structures and work 
force patterns. Burgess (1925:54) used a 
biological analogy to interpret variations in sex 
patterns in community areas: “Marked varia- 
tions, as any great excess of males over females, 
or of females over males... are symptomatic 
of abnormalities in social metabolism.” 
Newcomb (1951) indicates how the sex ratio 


‘ for Chicago varied in 1920, and Schmid (1964) 


reports age and sex patterns in Seattle in 1960. 
In the United States, there is thus evidence that 
the inner city is characterized by a higher sex 
ratio, decreasing outward as socioeconomic 
status increases. In 1897 Moscow this pattern 
was reversed: the correlation coefficient 
between distance from the inner city and the 
sex ratio is .64. The gradients indicate the 
suburbs hada sex ratio of 164.8 and the second 
and third gradients had mean sex ratios of 
129.1 and 116.0 respectively. The inner 
gradient had the highest sex ratio of all, 
however. 

Data on the population with physical 
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defects and emotional disorders are available in 
the 1897 census. On the basis of the 
preindustrial model, the incidence of physical 
defects and emotional disorders may be 
expected to increase with distance from the 
Kremlin. The defects included are blindness, 
deafness, and mental disorders, which have 
been aggregated into a total index of defects 
and disorders. As -Table 1 indicates, the 
proportion with physical defects and emotional 
disorders increased with distance from the 
Kremlin. The correlation between distance and 
the percent of the total population with 
physical defects and emotional disorders is .63. 
The gradient data, however, do not show that a 
high proportion of the population was reported 
to have had these defects: .1 percent of the 
population had defects in Zone I, progressively 
increasing to .8 percent in the suburban areas. 

The rate of infant survival may be estimated 
from age data stated in months of age for the 
first year. Assuming that the data are accurate, 
mobility is not substantial, and seasonal 
variation in fertility is not substantial, the ratio 
of the population in the latter months in the 
first year to the first months is an index of 
survival; the higher the ratio the greater the 
survival rate. The ratio of infants ten to twelve 
months to zero to two months has been 
constructed and stated as a percentage for this 
purpose. We find that the percent of infant 
survival decreased with distance from the 
Kremlin. The correlation between distance and 
survival is -.59 The gradients indicate that this 
varied from 78 percent in Zone II (the 
Miasnitskia district was excluded because of | 
apparent inaccuracies in the data) to an 
incredible 47 percent in the suburbs. The 
overall pattern of infant survival is thus 
consistent with the preindustrial community 
model. 

We expected that divorce rates should be 
inversely related to the pattern found in 
American cities. Although the data on divorce 
rates for Chicago from 1919 to 1935 reported 
by Mowrer (1938:348-9) are impressionistic, it 
was concluded that higher rates tend to have 
occurred in the Wilson Avenue districts, and the 
Loop and Ashburn districts, which consisted of 
rooming houses and lower middle class and high 
mobility areas, with some higher rates in high 
class’ areas, An inverse distance pattern of 
divorce: rates is thus the general picture that 
emerges. The concentration of divorced women 
in downtown areas in Philadelphia in 1930 was 
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also found by Bossard and Dillon (1935). The 
expected pattern for 1897 Moscow, then, 
would be for the incidence of divorce to 
increase with distance from city center. Table 1 
indicates that this was the general pattern, 
although the pattern was not strong. The 
divorce rate in Moscow is defined as the percent 
of the population seventeen years and above 
(both male and female) that was divorced in 
1897. The correlation between distance and the 
divorce rate is .28, and the regression 
coefficient is .02. The gradient data indicate 
that the incidence of divorce was low in this 
preindustrial city, however. In the inner 
gradient .1% of the population was divorced 
which increased to .2% for the next three 
gradients, reaching .3% in the suburban areas. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this paper has been to add to 
the literature on the comparative study of 
urban structure by analyzing prerevolutionary 
residential patterns in Moscow. The data are 
from the 1897 All-Russian census. The date of 
1897, a year which represents virtually the end 
of Romanov rule in Russia and a feudal system 
of social stratification based on estates, thus 
makes the findings usable as baseline data for 
historical ‘studies of Moscow in the Soviet 
period under a socialist economic system, a 
totalitarian political system and an open 
stratification system. 

The preindustrial model of urban structure 
has been the orienting framework of the study. 
In this model, formulated by Sjoberg in 
The Preindustrial City, social status is central- 
ized. The higher class thus tends to reside near 
the inner core of the city, and social class 
progressively decreases with distance from the 
city center. The preindustrial model is thus the 
inverse of the well-known Burgess model of city 
structure in which social status tends to become 
radially decentralized in the process of 
population growth and geographic expansion. 
The preindustrial urban structure has been 
found in such European cities as Budapest, 
Oxford, Rome and Stockholm, as well as 
leading cities in Latin America, Asia, Africa and 
possibly the United States in the nineteenth 
century. 

The study finds that the urban structure of- 
Moscow in 1897 clearly resembled the Sjoberg 
model of the preindustrial community. Four 
indices of socioeconomic status were used. 
Social status was based on a system of estates in 
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prerevolutionary Russia. The percent of the 
population in the upper and middle estates 
(nobility, clergy, merchants, petty bourgeoisie) 
generally declined with distance from the 
Kremlin, the histcric city center. A clear inverse 
distance pattern is found for literacy and 
education. The proportion of the working 
population in manufacturing increased with 
distance from the city center, a finding which is 
also consistent with the preindustrial model. 
Indexes of disorganization were also considered 
to test for the relevance of the distribution of 
socioeconomic status. Assuming that the 
pattern of disorganization in a preindustrial 
city is the inverse of that postulated by Burgess 
ror a modern community, we thus expected, 
and found, that the sex ratio, rate of physical 
defects and emotional disorders, and the rate of 
divorce increasec with distance from the 
Kremlin. The estimated percent of infant 
survival decreased with distance from the city 
center, a patterr: also consistent with the 
preindustrial modzl. Although the ecology of 
Moscow may have been in the process of 
changing towards a modern structure in 1897, 
the traditional form clearly appears in this 
study conducted for a single period of time. 
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An experiment within a questionnaire was designed to isolate factors that would predict the 
honoring of accounts. Subjects acted as bystanders and read short vignettes describing an 
interaction containing an offense by one actor, a demand for an account by the other, and an - 
account by the former. The context and offense, the type of account, and the status 
relationship between demander and accounter were systematically varied. After reading each 
vignette, subjects rated the offense, the demand, the account, and the accounter on several 
dimensions. Factors found to affect the prediction of honoring behavior were: the moral worth 
of the offender, his penitence, his superior status relative to the demander, and the 
offensiveness of the violation. Honorability was predicted by moral worth, the offender's 
personal control over the offense, and the appropriateness of the demand. Differences in the 
prediction of honoring behavior and honorability were discussed. . 


f the major task of sociology is to discover 

the foundations of social order, then it is a 

useful strategy to focus on events that 
threaten or disrupt existing order. A rich 
source of data is provided by the microscopic 
conflicts that arise among the minutiae of 
everyday interaction. A simple tabulation of 
such common utterances as, “Excuse me,” “I 
did it because...” and “What I meant to 
say...” makes it apparent that what we take 
to be routine, smooth-flowing episodes of 
interaction are really punctuated by a diverse 
set of common disturbances. These distur- 
bances threaten the working consensus under- 
lying the encounter, and momentarily disrupt 
orderly interaction. Because of the disparity 
between our intentions and our acts, between 
meanings we hold and those held by others, 
between what we want and what others are 
willing to give, we are often called upon to 
repair fractured sociation. We engage in what 
Goffman (1971:109) calls remedial work, 


*This study was conducted as a project for an 
undergraduate honors seminar at the University of 
Washington. We wish to thank Lowell Hargens for 
his comments on an earlier draft of this paper. 


“changing the meaning that otherwise might 
be given to an act, transforming what could be ~ 
seen as offensive into what can be seen as 
acceptable.” 


Any line of social action has the potential 
for being interpreted as untoward or offen- 
sive. When the initiator of the act has any 
reason to expect such an interpretation, he . 
engages the remedial process. He is likely to 
proffer an account, “a statement...to 
explain [the] unanticipated or untoward 
behavior...” (Scott and Lyman, 1968:46). 
Such a remedial interchange is triggered by an 
offense, opened by an account on part of the 
offender, and closed either with a gesture of 
honoring on the part of the offended person 
(signalling the restoration of interactive 
equilibrium), or else with some form of 
disengagement process following a failure to 
honor. The interchange may have many 
rounds, where an initial account is rejected as 
inadequate and others are proffered, or where 
the rejection. of an account, in turn, requires 
accounting. 

The desire to learn the motivation for an 
offense is only the manifest—and often 
secondary—reason for demanding an account. 
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An offense requires that an account be 
demanded in order to nullify the negative 
implications concerning the offender’s regard 
for the identity of the offended party 
(Goffman, 1971:122). Furthermore, the of- 
fended party must demand an accounting, 
insofar as he has a stake in the continuous 
flow of interaction, in order to parry the 
offense’s stigmatizing implications for the 
identity of the offender and his orientation to 
the moral order. In focusing on these 
motivational factors, we are ignoring situa- 
tions where the demander might wish to sever 
the relationship, to pick a fight, or to alter 
‘radically the offender’s situational identity. 
Given this restriction, we may assume that the 
demander has a positive stake in normalizing 
the interaction, and should therefore abet the 
offender in issuing the proper ritual expres- 
sions (Garfinkel, 1956:423). At the same 
time, however, he must demand a minimal 
level of satisfaction with the account(s) given; 
hence, he will honor only accounts meeting 
normative specifications. 

A successful account is one honored by the 
demander. But honoring ultimately depends 
on the total meaning held by the offended 
party, incorporating not only the account, but 
also the demander’s stake in restoring crder, 
and his construction of the nature of the 
offense. The decision whether or not to honor 
involves integrating many different elements 
and assessing the goodness of fit between 
offense and account. The purpose of this 
. paper is to examine some of the inferential 
~ elements that go into this process, and to use 
them to predict the likelihood of an account’s 
being honored. -a 

An account should be honored when the 
moral character of the offender has been 
restored. Goffman (1971:108) emphasizes 
that remedial work allows the offender to 
-offer a corrective reading of his behavior, 
indicating that if he has appeared to have the 
wrong relationship to the rules, he can be 
expected to return to the right path. Scott 
and Lyman (1968:47), in their discussion of 
the invocation of the account accident, argue 
that: honoring occurs precisely because the 
same accident does not occur repeatedly to 
the same person, and is therefore not bound 
to that person’s social character. As attribu- 
tion theory informs us, an effect will tend to 
-be attributed to the one of its possible causes 
with which it covaries over time (Kelley, 
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1973:108). A repeated violator is saddled 
with a “person attribution,” and is imputed to 
have impaired moral character; hence, his 
accounts are not honored. 

In choosing whether to honor an account, 
the demander acts in many ways like a legal 
tribunal, integrating all the evidence to 
establish the “true” responsibility for the 
offense. Because normal actors are aware that 
the responsibility attribution process is 
triggered immediately following an offense, 
they are eager to manipulate this process to 
their advantage. Hence the ubiquity of 
accounts claiming such forms of reduced 
responsibility as external culprits or forces, 
uncontrollable. urges and impulses, un- 
foreseeability of the consequences of the 
deed, lack of intention for such consequences, 
etc. (Goffman, 1971:98-9, 110-11; Scott and 
Lyman, 1968:47-9). As Goffman (1971:112) 
and Weinstein (1966:396) argue, the offender 
will often boldly proclaim what he would like 
the other to interpret as his true motivation, 
in an attempt to dissociate the evaluation of 
the offense from the evaluation of his moral 
character. A successful claim to reduced 
personal control over one’s acts is likely to 
preserve face and insure honoring. 

An offender may also return to a proper 
moral position by a display of penitence. By 
showing proper respect for the rule he broke, 
the offender Jays claim to the right to reenter 
the moral graces of the offended party, who, 
by demanding an account, becomes the 
momentary guardian of respectability (Goff- 
man, 1971:107). Showing penitence, like 
claiming reduced personal responsibility, splits 
the identity of the offender. He asserts his 
own guilt for the act and accepts the 
momentary blow to his moral character, while 
at the same time he reaffirms his overriding 
righteousness (awareness of the mules) and 
acknowledges the offended’s right to demand 
an account (Gusfield, 1967:179; Sykes and 
Matza, 1957:666). Since rituals of contrition 
are so commonly the final step in restoring an 
encounter to moral balance, their omission is 
likely to be a barrier to honoring, which is the 
offended party’s only way of announcing 
normalization. 

In all of his accounting behavior, the 
offender must establish the credibility of his 
account by assuring its internal consistency 
and its congruence with all the “facts” (e.g., 
his relevant past conduct, the consequences of 
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the offense and their foieeceability, the usual 
motivation for such an act, etc.). In remedial 
work, as in all of social interaction, attention 
to the credibility of one’s communicative 
behavior is a ubiquitous burden (Hovland and 
Weiss, 1952; Weiler and Weinstein, 1972; 


Weinstein, 1966). All things being equal,, 


accounts are honored to the extent the 
demander finds them credible. 

In deciding whether or not to honor an 
account, the offended must consider—all 
things being equal—if the account were 
adequate to the circumstances and the 
offense. In real encounters, however, actors 
do not have the luxury of “all things being 
equal.” Situational factors must enter into the 
honoring decision, including, for example, 
, characteristics of the relationship between the 
parties prior to the offense (part of what 
Scott and Lyman [1968:53] call “back- 
ground expectancies”), characteristics of the 
offense itself, and characteristics of the initial 
demand presentation. l 

Violations, demands, and accounts do not 
occur in a social vacuum, but are “situated 
according to the statuses of the interactants” 
(Scott and Lyman, 1968:46). Making certain 
demands with certain gestures, and giving 
certain accounts, all have implications for 
both the identity of the speaker and the 
identity projected for the other. The offended 
party lays claim to an identity possessing the 
right to take’ offense at such an act, and 
attempts to altercast the offender into an 
identity where accountability is required. If 
the offender provides an account without 
objection, it is tantamount to his. accepting 
the identity into which he is being cast. Not 
only are identities established and modified in 
this way, but the remedial process often 
reflects and reaffirms identities already 
‘established. Such identities are often coordi- 
nated through a pattern of relative status. As 
Scott and Lyman (1968:57) illustrate, “the 
vulnerability of actors to.questions concerning 
their conduct varies with the situation and the 
status of the actors. Where hierarchies of 
authority govern the social situation, the 
institutionalized office may eliminate the 
necessity of an account, or even prevent the 
question from arising.” Studies have shown 
that the same communicative exigencies will 
be met quite differently depending on the 
status relationship between the actors (e.g., 
Jones et al., 1963; Weinstein and Beckhouse, 
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1969). It should be the case that those of 
lower status are more constrained to honor 
accounts by their superiors. 

Relative status not only affects the 
constraints to honor an actual account, but 
somewhat independently, has implications for 
whether that account deserves honoring. So, 
for example, while a subordinate might be 
likely to honor a superordinate’s account, he 
might not feel privately that the account was 
adequate. At the same time, an uninvolved 
bystander might or might not feel, in the 
moral abstract, that the account was appropri- 
ate. The relative status between offender and 
offended should have major influence on 
overt honoring behavior, somewhat reduced 
impact on the offended party’s private 
evaluation of honorability, and still smaller 
impact, in the abstract, on the account’s 
worthiness of being honored. 

A final concern in predicting account 


honoring is the nature of the offense that 


instigated the remedial process. As Scott and 
Lyman (1968:51) point out, a frequently 
potent ‘account is to justify an act by 
minimizing its offensiveness. If the offender 
can successfully argue a denial of injury, he 
will suffer less deterioration of moral 
character. “An account is treated as Hlepit- 
imate when the gravity of the event exceeds 
that of the account” (Scott and en 
1968:54).' 


METHOD 


Data aimed at predicting the likelihood of 
account honoring were provided by an 
experiment within a questionnaire. Subjects 
were treated as bystanders, whose reactions to 
written interaction vignettes provided the 
basic data. The assumption was made that the 
description of a common violation followed 
by a demand and then an account, would 
allow subjects to predict confidently the 
ensuing reaction of the demander, to infer the 


‘ While this position seems reasonable, it might be 
argued that the perceived offensiveness of a violation 
is entirely a function of the success of the account in 
offsetting the negative implications of the act. 
Therefore, the seriousness of the violation, judged in 
a vacuum would have no independent effect on the 
likelihood of honoring; whereas, the seriousness of 
the deed in its accounted context would have a 
strong impact. A somewhat less social construc- 
tionist argument would hold that both effects might 
exist independently. 
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‘motivation and dispositions of the accounter, 
and to give a normative evaluation of the 
behavior in question. 


Instruments 


Each instrument was presented to subjects 
as an “impression formation questionnaire,” 
containing six vignettes, each on a separate 
page, followed by a battery of questions. Each 
vignette described two people in interaction: 
an offense was committed by one, an acccunt 
demanded by the other, and an account 
offered by the first. 

There were two types of instruments; in 
one, each vignette was followed by a page of 
standard semantic differential items designed 
to obtain the subject’s impressions of the 
accounter. In the other, the same vignette was 
followed by a series of contextual questions 
conceming the act, the demand, the account, 
and the internal workings of the accounter. 
These questions were standardized across 
vignettes and provided the major variables. 


Vignettes 


- Six different basic vignette situations were 
created, each having several variable forms. 
Here is a sample vignette: 


Dan and George have both been playing 
first string for three years on a high school 
varsity basketball team. Three days before 
a league game, Dan and George are in the 
locker room. 

Dan asks George, “How come you missed 
the last practice? The team needed you.”? 


Each of the six vignette types had three 
sub-types, varying the relative status of the 
demander and accounter, e.g., (1) Dan and 


3In this example the victim of the offense is a 
group to which both demander and accounter 
belong. The other basic vignettes were: a machinist 
asked why he is not wearing safety goggles (the 
victim is the accounter); a buyer for a department 
store asked why she has not returned a borrowed 
book (the victim is the demander); a family member 
asked why she failed to bring home a cake for Dad’s 
birthday (the victim is a person outside the 
encounter); one person asked by another why he 
allowed his car to pollute (the victim is society in 
general); and a newly-wed asked why she has not yet 
gent thank-you notes for wedding gifts (a viclation 
of etiquette). Note that the setting of the vignette, 
the nature of the offense, and the nature of the 
demand were all confounded. 
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George being fellow players, (2) Dan being the 
captain of the team on which they both play, 
or (3) Dan being a younger student who has 
just joined the team. For each of the eighteen 
different situation-by-relationship combina- 
tions there were six different types of 
accounts.” In the teammate example, one of 
them was: 


George responds, “I didn’t realize there 
was a practice yesterday.” 


While the vignettes did not represent a 
systematic sampling of all remedial inter- 
changes, they were designed to maximize the 
variability along certain contextual dimen- 
sions. One shortcoming of the sampling was 
the reduced variability created by the absence 
of intentionally inadequate accounts designed 
to jeopardize the working consensus, e.g., 
“Who cares about basketball practice.” 


Experimental Design ; 


The factorial combination of six situations, 
six account types, and three levels of 
relationship (demander superordinate, de- 
mander and accounter equal, demander 
subordinate), provided 108 unique vignettes. 
These were combined in a modified Graeco- 
Latin square design with each subject 
receiving six vignettes: one each of the six 
situations, one each of the six account types, 
and two each of the three status relationships. 


Subjects 


Subjects were students in sections of 
introductory sociology or in a course on the 
family at the University of Washington during 
winter quarter 1973. Half the subjects 
received semantic differential instruments, 
and half received the contextual questions. 
Within each half there were eighteen different 
booklet types (108 vignettes, with six per 
booklet type), which were randomly distrib- 
uted to subjects. Vignettes were randomly 
ordered within each booklet.:From each half 
of the subjects, 180 valid booklets were 
returned, providing ten subjects per condition. 


*The six account types were: appeal to (1) a 
transsituational internal cause (a trait of the 
accounter), (2) a situational internal cause (a 
temporary state of the accounter), (3) a cause 
external to the accounter, (4) a denial of injury in 
the offense, (5) a denial of the victim’s right to claim 
an offense, and (6) an appeal to a higher loyalty. 
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Analysis 

‘In asking subjects to respond to vignettes, 
we were not concerned with their assessment 
of what they would do under such circum- 
stances, but rather with their impressions of 
various elements of the accounting episode, 
and how these would affect their assessment 
of the likelihood that honoring would be the 
outcome. We were not interested in individual 
judgments or in correlations based on the 
experimental subject as unit of analysis. 
Rather we were concerned with properties of 
episodes, which were taken to be the mean 
scores on all variables for a given stimulus 
unit. Hence the 108 unique vignettes were 
units of analysis with the raw data for subjects 
(ten per unit) averaged to give properties of 
vignettes. Correlations and regressions “were 
based on these 108 observations.* 


Measures 


Five measures characterizing the account 
were generated from the questionnaire items. 
The major dependent measure, the subject’s 
assessment of the likelihood that the de- 
mander would actually honor the account 
(Honoring) was the sum of two items based 
on the following question: 


After hearing [the accounter’s} answer, 
how do you think [the demander] will 
behave? 


The two dimensions, “favorably” and “ac- 
ceptingly,” were correlated r = .868. (All 
items were seven-point polar opposite scales.) 

The four other account measures fit into a 
two-by-two classification scheme: (1) whether 
the adequacy or credibility of the account 
were being measured, and (2) whether the 
subject were to role-take the demander’s 
perspective or to give his or her own moral 
perspective. The demander oriented questions 
began, 


After hearing [the accounter’s] answer, 
[the demander] will behave in a certain 
way. But how will he really feel about [the 
accounter’s] answer? 


This wording was purposely used to minimize 


*The use of mean data increases reliability by 
reducing error variance (Shaycoft, 1962). 


the subject’s need to maintain respon: 
consistency. The measure of Account Ad 
quacy (D) used the dimension “adequate. 
and the measure of Account Credibility (I 
was the sum of two items, “believable” an 
“sincere,” which were correlated r =..740. 
The questions aimed at tapping tł 
subject’s personal moral assessment began, 


You, as an outside observer, may fe 
differently about [the accounter’s] answi 
than [the demander]. felt. On the followir 
scales indicate how you personally fe 
about [the accounter’s] answer. 


The measure of Account Credibility (S) w: 
again the sum of “believable”? and “sincere 
(correlated r = .811). Account Adequacy ($ 
was the sum of two items, “adequate” and tl 
response to the question, l 


Do you feel [the accounter’s] answer w: 
appropriate? 
/ 
The correlation was r = .902. 
Two measures characterized the deman 
Demand Appropriateness, - based on ‘tl 
question, 


Do you feel the question [the demande: 
asked [the accounter] was appropriate 


and Demand Legitimacy, measured by, 


Do you feel that [the demander] had tl 
right to ask that question of [tł 
accounter] ? 


Thése two measures seemed to tap somewh 
different content; their correlation was r 
618. 

The Offenaveies of the Violation w 


measured by asking the subjeçt to 
. . indicate [his] feelings about tł 
seriousness of the behavior . . . beir 


objected to. 


The six offenses were presented for separa 
responses (e.g., “George missing the basketb: 
practice”). Relative Status was the sum òf tv 
items: 


In general in their relationship, is [tl 
demander] or [the accounter] more like: 
to give advice and make suggestions? 
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and 


... more likely to need help or guidance 
from the other? 


The items correlated r = .756, with a high 
score given for the demander being superordi- 
nate. 

Three measures tapping the sutjects’ 
inferences about the causes and motivetions 
behind the account were Incorrigibility, 
Personal Causation, and Penitence. Incorrigi- 
bility was based on the question, 


How likely do you think it is that in a 
similar situation [the accounter] would do 
something like [the offense] again? 


Personal Causation was based on the question, 


In your opinion, was the true reason [the 
accounter committed the offense] within 
his control, or was it out of his hands? 


Penitence was measured by, 


~ How bad do you think [the accounter] felt 
about [the offense] ? 


Finally, the Moral Worth of the accounter 
- was measured by the sum of four items from 
the semantic differential questionnaire: “un- 
trustworthy/trustworthy,” ‘“worthless/valu- 
able,” ‘“‘rresponsible/responsible,” and ‘“‘sin- 
cere/insincere” (the coefficient alpha was 
820). 


Model 


Predicted relationships among the measures 
were generated from the earlier theoretical 
discussion, and have been illustrated in Figure 1. 
The four blocks in the figure represent classes 
of measures, whose causal sequencing reflects 
the inferential steps by which people process 
- information about an encounter, beginning 
with background expectancies and an offense, 
proceeding to a demand, and ending with an 
account. Briefly, it: was expected that 
Incorrigibility, Personal Causation, and Offen- 
siveness would have negative effects on Moral 
Worth, Credibility, Adequacy, and Honoring, 
while the effect of Penitence would be 
positive. 

Within the three blocks with more than 
one measure, some predictions were made. 
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The inference measures ‘were expected to be 
interrelated, but no causal model was 
designated. Among the dependent measures 
(the accounts block) the expectations were 
straightforward: Honoring behavior should be 
a joint function of both the perceived 
credibility of the account and its judged 
adequacy, with adequacy also being a partial 
function of credibility. The five accounts 
measures were not expected to be uniformly 
affected by other measures. It was argued 
above that Relative Status would have greatest 
impact on Honoring, less impact on the 
demander’s evaluation of adequacy, and least 
impact on the subject’s evaluation. The effect 
of status on credibility was an open question: 
high status people are often given greater. 
trust; yet since. they are seldom called to 
account, any demand might signal their true 
untrustworthiness. The model within the 
situation block reflects a simple temporal 
sequence in the bystander’s interpretation. 
process. 


RESULTS * 
Before evaluating the predictions from the 


- model in Figure 1, let us consider the 


variation produced by the experimental 
manipulations. Table 1 shows the variance 
explained in each of the measures by the 
manipulation of situation, account, and the 
interaction of these two. It is encouraging to 
observe that the two manipulations accounted 
for such a substantial bulk of the variation. 
Among the five account measures, the nature 
of the offense (the situation manipulation) 
had no significant independent effect, while 
the account manipulation explained substan- 
tial variation, both alone and in interaction 
with situation. Moral Worth and the three 
inference measures were significantly affected 
by both manipulations as well as their 


3 Variation explained by the situation and 
account manipulations were the R?’s derived from 
two dummy varlable analyses, each with five 
independent variables. Because these two sets of 
variables were orthogonal, there was no redundant 
explained variance. Variation explained by the 
interaction of the two variables was the increment in 
R? provided by the twenty five dummy crossprod- 
ucts, over and above that explained by the ten 
dummy variables alone. For all measures but 
Relative Status, the relationship manipulation and its 
interactions failed to explain significant portions of 
variance. Hence their contributions are not presented 
in the table. 
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ttuational Measures 








Inference Measures 





Accounts Measures 


| - Relative Status = T „= Penitence 

2 - Offensiveness l 8 - Moral Worth 

3 - Demand Appropriateness . 9 - Credibility (D) 
4 - Demand Legitimacy = 1O - Credibility (S) 
5 - Incorrigibility _ "HL Adequacy (D) 
6 - Personal Causation . {2 - Adequacy (S) 
T I3 - Honoring: 


Figure 1. Model Incorporating Measured Variables 
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Table 1. Variance Explained (RŽ) in Measured Variables by Manipulated 
Variables and Their Interaction l 


'” Measured Variable 


Situation 


Honoring 
Adequacy (D) 
Adequacy (S) 
Credibility (D) 
Credibility (S) 


Moral Worth 
Incorrigibility 
Personal Causation 


Penitence 


Relative Status 


Offensiveness 

t 

Demand Appropriateness .462** 
Demand Legitimacy ' .435%* 


t05 sp <10. 
a E 


žšž p< Ol. 


interaction; but again, the account had the 
greatest independent effect. These data lend 
systematic support to the assertion that 
people do not react so much to what we do, 
but rather to the interpretation we provide for 
our acts. 

The situational measures should obviously 
have only been subject to situational varia- 
tion, and such was exactly the case. The 
- findings for Offensiveness (61 per cent of the 
variance explained by the situation, while 
only 3 per cent explained by the account and 
8.5 per cent by their interaction) reflect the 
notion that an act may be judged in the moral 
abstract even after an account has been 
invoked. Offensiveness, then, was not simply a 
construction based on the subject’s response 





Manipulated Variable 


Sum 


Account Interaction 


694% 
647%% 
.814*+* 
6634" 
745% 


824%* 
.684** 
.829%* 
.647** 


-250 

Py A al 
<633%* 
RTA ala 


to the account’s corrective reading. 


Relationships Among Dependent Measures 


Before evaluating the overall regression 
model, let us consider the relationships among 
the measures within the accounts block (see 
Figure 2). Given this submodel, Credibility 
had no independent effect on Honoring, 
although it did have a‘sizable impact on 
Adequacy, which in tum affected Honoring. 
The substantial zero-order relationships be- 
tween the Credibility measures and Honoring 
(r = .590 for the demander and r = .626 for 
the subject) were totally vitiated by the 
intervention of Adequacy. Whatever impor- 
tance the credibility of accounts has for 
ultimate honoring, it is only in conjunction 
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.836** 








Credibility (D) 





Honoring 


R“= 664** 
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Credibility (S) 


Adequacy (S) 


R°=643 ** 





4i3** 






FE p< Ol. 


Figure 2. Honoring as a Function of Credibility and Adequacy. 


with other judgments ‘that enter into the 
assessment of adequacy. It is not surprising 
that the subject’s feeling of credibility alone 
affected his judgement of adequacy, but it is 
curious that his imputation of the demander’s 
assessment of adequacy was colored by both 
credibility perspectives. It is as though the 
subject felt he had a private insight into the 
account’s credibility which could be trans- 
lated into some factor the demander would 


-consider—along with credibility—when evalu- 


ating the overall adequacy of the account.® 


é The substantial zero-order relationship between 
the two adequacy measures (r = .818) was too large 
to be accounted for solely by their shared 
dependence on the credibility measures. To assess 
how much of this relationship occurred because all 
measures were based on_a single set of vignettes, and 
how much was independent of these stimuli, the 
situation and account manipulations (dummied) 
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Relative Status 


-,003 


Incorrigibility 





R“= 020 





094 


Personal Causation 


RÊ = (14** 


Moral Worth 


Rf = 195** 
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Offensiveness 






Penitence 













R°= 037 
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Figure 3. Moral Worth as a Function of Relative Status, Offensiveness and Inference Measures 


Relationships Among Independent Measures 


The effects on the inference measures and 
on Moral Worth of the situational factors 
appear in Figure 3. The demand measures 
were not included in the figure because 
neither had a significant effect on any of the 


were partialled out. The resulting partial correlation 
between the two adequacy measures, removing the 
effects of both the manipulations and the credibility 
measures, was only reduced to r = .578, suggesting 
that there were other factors common to the two 
measures of adequacy than those we have isolated. A 
similar analysis was performed on the credibility 
measures, to determine if their zero-order correlation 
(r = .836) was produced fully. by the vignette 


variations. The resulting partial correlation was r = ' 


679, again suggesting unspecified sources of 


association. 


inference measures or on Moral Worth.’ 
Situational factors had little impact on the 
inference measures, the only exception being 
the tendency for accounts following more 
otfensive violations to be seen as within the 
offender’s personal responsibility and as not 
engendering penitence. The offensiveness of 
the deed had an independent effect on the 
accounter’s ascribed Moral Worth, but not in 
the expected direction: the more offensive the 


This might be attributable to the redundancy of 
the demand measures. To assess this possibility, 
multiple-partial correlations were computed, using 
the demand measures as independent variables and 
the appropriate measures as controls. There were no 
significant coefficients. 
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act, the more upright its perpetrator.® Of the 
inference measures, only Personal Causation 


had an independent effect on Moral Worth: if 


the offender was seen as responsible for the 
act, his moral character was blemished.” 


The inference measures were significantly 
interrelated. The zero-order correlation of r= 
488 between Incorrigibility and Personal 
Causation was predictable. from attribution 
theory (Kelley, 1973): any deed perceived as 
likely to occur with relative frequency should 
also be perceived as emanating causally from 
the actor. A negative association between 
Incorrigibility and Penitence (r = — .528) was 
not surprising, considering that: a major 
element of contrition is the promise of future 
moral conduct. It would have been difficult to 
predict a relationship between Personal 
Causation and Penitence (r = — .598): one can 
imagine different accounts which would 
produce either a negative or a positive 
association.’ ° 

Relationships among the situational mea- 
sures appear in Figure 4. Since there were no 
firm theoretical grounds for predicting a 
causal link between Relative Status and 
Offensiveness, the relationship is presented as 
a significant correlation coefficient: the 


*The cause of this finding was not intuitively 
obvious, so rather than attempt to construct an 
explanation, it was assumed that it reflected some 
unique pattern of vignette elements. Any interpreta- 
tion should be made in light of the significant 
intervention of Personal Causation, since when this 
factor was deleted from the analysis, the Offensive- 
ness effect on Moral Worth was not significant (b* = 
.126). 

° Zero-order correlations between inference mea- 
sures and Moral Worth were: Incorrigibility, r = 
—.129 (n.s.); Personal Causation r = ~.367 (p < .01); 
Penitence, r = .248 (p < .01). 

! 0 These zero-order associations obviously could 
not be attributed to the impact of the situational 
factors, so a regression was again performed, adding 
the manipulations to test whether the common 
vignette base would explain the correlations. Two of 
the observed correlations were washed out by this 
analysis, while that between Incorrigibility and 
Penitence was only reduced to the partial of r = 
— .355 (p < .01). Failure to remove this association 
suggests that the validity of the accounter’s 
expressed penitence was inferred, at leasi in part, 
from the incorrigibility impHed by the account, 
rather than from the content of the account directly. 
Because of the durability of this association it was 
momentarily appropriate to treat the measures as 
though indicators of the same variable. A multiple- 
partial correlation to assess their joint effect on 
Moral Worth produced a non-significant r° = .O11. 
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Offensiveness 


Relative Status 


Demand Demand 
Appropriateness Legitimacy 
RÊ = 250** Re = 13 ** 
t OS<p< ld. 
* p< 05. 
** p< Ol. 


Figure 4. Demand Appropriateness and Legitimacy as 
Functions of Relative Status and Offensiveness. 


violations were judged more offensive when 
the perpetrator was of lower relative status. « 
Since Demand Appropriateness was somewhat 
more situational, and Demand Legitimacy 
based more on the identities of the parties, 
the regression coefficients in the figure are not 
startling. Relative Status had no effect on 
Appropriateness, but did tend to affect 
Legitimacy (p = .065). The higher status of 
the demander gave him the right to make a 
demand. Offensiveness, on the other hand, 
affected both demand measures. The more 
offensive a violation, the more likely its 
ensuing demand would be appropriate and the 
demander would be allowed (or required) to 
make it. 1? 


Prediction of Accounts Measures 


In order to observe the relationships 
between each of the independent measures 
and the accounts measures, zero-order correla- 
tions are presented in Table 2. All of the 


independent measures were significantly asso- 


1? Repression analyses incorporating the manipu- 
lated variables failed to wash out the zero-order 
correlations between Offensiveness and Relative 
Status and between the demand measures. 


~ 
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Table 2. Correlations between Dəgendent Measures and Independent Measures 
Independent Dependert Measure 
Measure Honoring Credibilit 
Moral Worth <o00"* ~585*% 
Incorrigibility e aa -a S255*% 
Personal Causation ey gl Gii -.538%* 
Penitence SIE: i ~489%*% 
Relative Status -.047 ~.112 
Offensiveness ~ 002 ae a 
Demand Appropriateness 033 -,144 
Demand Legitimacy 031 -.102 


® ‘p< 405. 


ef DS, 20d, 


ciated with the major dependent measure, 
Honoring. As expected, an account was 


5 judged more likely to be honored if the 


accounter’s moral worth was not impeised, if 
he was unlikely to repeat the offense, if he 
was not totally responsible for the violation, 
and if he was properly repentant. Hor oring 
was more likely when the violation wes less 
offensive, when the initial demand was 
inappropriate or illegitimate, and whea the 
violator was of higher relative status. 

The patterns for both the demander’s 
attributed assessment, and the subjects 
personal assessment, of whether the account 
should be honored were parallel to those for 
honoring behavior, except that the legit- macy 
of the demand did not reach significance. 
Different patterns emerged among the Iredi- 
bility findings. Not surprisingly, there was an 
intimate relationship between Credibiity and 


- the moral character of the accounte-, and 


again, not surprisingly, there was no re_ation- 
ship between Credibility and factors external 
to- the account (Situational measures). There 
were, however, interesting relationshizs be- 
tween Credibility and the inferences drawn 
from the accounts. Accounts that reduced the 
probability of the offense’s repetition, or that 
denied full responsibility for the offense, or 





that implied proper regret were more likely to 
be believed. 

Table 1 showed the considerable impact of 
the situation and account manipulations on 
reactions to the’ vignettes. It was appropriate 
to ask how much of this variance created by 
the manipulations could be explained with the 
measured independent variables. While the 
data in Table 2 could easily be translated into 
measures of the explained proportion of the 
total variation in the dependent measures, we 
might instead want to look at the explained 
proportion of the variance produced by the 
manipulations. These quantities are presented 
under the heading ratio in Table 3.'? The 
ratios show that the four independent 
measures had a strong impact on the 
dependent measures. That so much variation 
could be explained by so few measures in this 
area of research is encouraging. 

Table 4 presents regression data to evaluate 
the model in Figure 1. Looking first at the 
prediction of Honoring, we find independent 
effects for Moral Worth, Penitence, Offensive- 


12 Only the inference measures and Moral Worth 
are presented in the Table, since these were the only 
independent measures expected or observed to vary 
with the account manipulation. 
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Table 3. Variance Explained in Dependent Measures by Selected Independent 
Measures, and Ratio of that Variance to the Variance Explained by 
the Intersection of the Respective Independent Measures and the 
Manipulated Variables 


Dependent Measure* 


Independent Measure iait Credibilit 


[Ro ratio | RÊ ratio | RÊ ratio | Rê ratio | f ratio 


) 
-256 385 










Moral Worth ; 342 453 
Inference Measures -162 333 . 367 
Incorrigibility 106 . 367 
Porsonal Causation 289 -329 
Penitence 239 - 299 
Moral Worth and 
Inference Measures -501 -592 


e 
R? in all Cases Significant beyond the .01 level. 


” 


Table 4. Standardized Partial Regression Coefficients for Regression of 
Accounts Measures on Moral Worth, Inference Measures, and 
Situational Measures 





Dependent Measure 
Independent 





Credibility 
(D) (S) 


Adequacy 





Measure Honoring 


Moral Worth ~427%* .438%*% 


Incorrigibility -.045 -.045 
Personal Causation -.094 -.228* 
Penitence .196+ 218% 
Relative Status -.014 -.021 
Offensiveness 021 -036 
Demand Appropriateness .023 Sa LAZ 
Demand Legitimacy .079 061 
R? | 46644 | 51384 689%* .3408*  .510%4 


fy. 
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ness, and Relative Status. Honoring was a 
joint function of the righteousness of the 
accounter, his display of ritual repentance, the 
unimportance of the transgression, and the 
relative superior status of the accounter. 
Qualities of the demand were irrelevant to 
honoring, as were the likelihood that the 
offense would be repeated and the personal 
responsibility of the offender. 

Tuming now to a comparision of the 
adequacy measures with Honoring, recall that 
the only expectation generated was that the 
effect of Relative Status would decline as one 
moved from Honoring to Adequacy (D), then 
to Adequacy (S). Such was the case, although 
there seemed to be no sizable difference 
between the two adequacy measures. Status 
was seen by subjects as relevant to overt 
honoring behavior, but not to either the 
demander’s nor the subject’s view of honor- 


ability. Moral Worth had quite the same’ 


effect on all three measures, while Personal 
Causation had a strong impact on the 
adequacy measures alone. This result suggests 
that accounts were deemed more appropriate 
when they reduced personal responsibility, 
but this judgment did not carry over into the 


` demander’s overt response. 


Penitence affected the subject’s evaluation 
but not the demander’s imputed judgment. 
Offensiveness had less impact on adequacy 
than on honoring (p = .064 in the subject’s 
. case and not significant in the demander’s). 
The nature of the offense seemed to affect the 
actual response to the violation, but not the 
internal reaction to it. In comparison, the 
character of the demand affected the internal 
judgment of adequacy (p = .079 for the 
demander), while it was irrelevant to honor- 
ing. 

Moral Worth had even a greater impact on 
the Credibility measures than on Honoring or 
Adequacy.!* Penitence had one significant 


1*There remains a question of interpretation 
conceming all the significant Moral Worth effects in 
the Table: Are people who are perceived to be 
generally more righteous also more likely to have 
their accounts honored, or do accounts affect 
righteousness, and hence affect honoring? The data 
in Table 1 indicated that Moral Worth was more 
strongly affected by the account than by the 
situation. By adding the account manipulation to the 
regression analyses reported in Table 4 and observing 
any reduction in the Moral Worth effects, it was 
possible to gain an imperfect purchase on this 
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and one near significant effect (p =..079 for 
Credibility D); whereas, Personal Causation 
affected the subject’s trust, but not the 
demander’s.’* There was no support for 
either the common finding that high status is 
accompanied by greater trust, nor for the 
opposite contention that higher status per- 
sons, by virtue of having committed an 
offense, are more likely to be deemed 
untrustworthy. Note that for none of the five 
dependent measures was there a significant 
effect for Incorrigibility or for Demand 
Legitimacy.! 


DISCUSSION 


The purpose of this study was to 
investigate the factors contributing to the 
restoration of smooth flowing interaction 
following an accountable violation. The 
research question was framed in terms of a 
bystander’s prediction of whether or not an 
account would be honored by the offended 
party. The most important predictor of 
honoring was too obvious to be discussed 
directly—the nature of the account itself. The 
content of the accounts provided in the 
vignettes—both the general account types and 
the accounts specific to the situated viola- 
tions—explained a great deal of the variation 
in honoring, and in other related measures. 
This was particularly striking when compared 


question. In all cases the regression coefficients 
obtained produced a reduction in slope significant 
beyond the .05 level, suggesting that the observed 
relationships between Moral Worth and the 
accounts measures were produced by the account, 
rather than by the offender’s preaccount moral 
stature. 

14In order to consider again the impact of the 
redundancy of Incorrigibility and Penitence, multi- 
ple-partials were calculated, treating the five account 
measures as dependent variables. The only signif- 
icant findings reflected the observed significant 
regression effects for Penitence. 

16 Perhaps Incorrigibility failed to produce 
significant effects because of its redundancy with the 
other inference measures. To assess this possibility, 
regression analyses were performed eliminating 
either Personal Causation, Penitence, or both. When 
one was omitted, the other invariably became 
significant; but Incorrigibility did not. When both 
were omitted, Incorrigibility became significant for 
each of the five account measures. It can be argued 
that Incorrigibility was the least rich of the three 
substantively overlapping variables, and hence was 
eclipsed by the others. Further multiple-partial 
correlations showed no joint effects of the two 
demand measures on any of the dependent measures. 
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to the insignificant amount of variation 
explained by the nature of the violation and 
the situation in which it occurred. It cannot 
be overstated that people respond to our 
symbolic restructuring of our deeds, much 
more than to the deeds themselves. 

It was reassuring to observe that within the 
variation produced by the manipulations of 
account and situation, a small number of 
measures could be summoned to provide a 
high level of prediction. The post-account 
moral character of the offender, plus the 
combination .of inferences drawn from the 
account had uniformly strong impact on the 
honoring of the account, on the account’s 
adequacy, and on its credibility. 

Five dependent measures were included in 
order to determine the internal dimensions 
leading immediately to a decision to honor or 
not to honor an account. Not surprisingly, the 
relationships among honoring behavior, the 
account’s adequacy, and its credibility were 
quite intimate. Subjects expected the of- 
fended person’s behavioral response to parallel 
closely his internal dispositions concerning the 
account, and they further expected that the 
latter would also parallel their own moral 
evaluations. Honoring largely depended on the 
adequacy of the account, what we might call 
its honorability. 

While honorability was a major facet of 
honoring, these two were by no means 
measures of the same variable, as was. amply 
demonstrated by the differential effects of the 
independent measures on them. While the 
moral character of the accounter strongly 
affected both honoring and honorability, 
none of the other causal factors affected both 
measures. Honoring was influenced by the 
ritual repentance displayed in the account, by 
the offensiveness of the violation, and by the 
relative superior status of the accounter. None 
of these factors played a significant role in 
honorability. Instead, this internal response 
was a product of the mitigation of personal 
responsibility for the deed and the appropri- 
ateness of the demand. Honorability hinged 
partly on a consideration of motivation (what 
caused the accounter to do it?), partly on the 
credibility of the account, and partly on the 
demand (if the demand should not have been 
posed in the first place, how could it deserve 
to be honored?). Beyond these factors, 
honorability was determined in a situational 
vacuum: what status constraints might come 
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to bear, how bad was the misdeed, and what ~ 
ritual gestures were mobilized to atone, all 
seemed irrelevant. In deciding actually to 
honor an account, its honorability: seems only 


- to have been a part of what was necessary. 


Honoring was a blend of honorability, proper 
ritual display and situational constraints. 

A general problem concerning research in 
this area has become evident as a result of this 
initial study: There is a critical need for more 
sophisticated taxonomies for arranging situa- 
tions and interaction contexts. In attempting 
to create vignettes, our major difficulty was in 
classifying situated violations and account 
types. In the latter.case, the classification 
scheme used by Scott and Lyman (1968) was 
helpful; but ultimately it was only partly 
adequate for mapping the universe of 
accounts observed in the real world. 

A major shortcoming of the present study 
was the use of written vignettes as stimulus 
materials. While this research strategy is often 
objectionable, the results obtained seem 
informative enough, while they await further 
validation. An important next step for 
removing some of the limitations of this 
technique might be to create videotape 
recordings of actual account behavior which 
could vary in quite the same ways as the 
written vignettes. l 

Another weakness of the present study was 
its failure to integrate adequately the remedial 
process into other themes in the current 
literature on interaction and interpersonal 
control. It was suggested above that the 
remedial process normalizes the encounter by 


. Yeestablishing the orderly arrangement of 
‘social identities among participants. As Scott 


and Lyman (1968:59) argue, every remedial 
interchange is a “manifestation of the 
underlying negotiation of identities.” In an 
attempt to make explicit the relationship 
between remedial work and identity negotia- 
tions, we are beginning a study to consider the 
effects of varying the degree of consensus 
about situational identities on the interaction 
processes that follow an accountable viola- 
tion. With this design, we hope to be able to 
predict more firmly the ee ene or 
destruction of social order, o, 
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The assumption that multiplicity of roles produces a strong tendency toward role strain as 
a consequence of role conflict or role overload is disputed, The benefits of role accumulation 
tend to outweigh any stress to which it might give rise, thereby yielding net gratification. Four 
types of rewards derived from role accumulation are discussed: role-privileges; overall status 
security; resources for status enhancement and role performance; and enrichment of the 
personality and ego gratification. The importance of taking rights more fully into account in 
research and theory is emphasized. The possibility that barriers to role accumulation are a 


source of social instability is briefly assayed, 


key assumption underlies current the- 
i A ories. of social roles—that multiple 
-relationships with diverse role partners is 
a source of psychological stress and social 
instability. Goode (1960:485) in particular 
supports this viewpoint, although it is more or 
less implicit in the writings of most role 
theorists. Goode introduced the term “role 
strain” to signify the difficulty of performing 
multiple roles, asserting that the resultant 
tendency toward strain is a ubiquitous feature 
of social life. 


The individual is likely to face a wide, 
distracting, and sometimes conflicting 
array of role obligations. If he conforms 
fully or adequately in one direction, 
fulfillment will be difficult in another. ... 
Role strain—difficulty in meeting given role 
demands—is therefore normal. 


Before examining the assumption that a 
tendency toward role strain is a natural 
consequence of multiple roles, it should be 
noted that the notion of role strain comprises 
two overlapping problems. These are role 
overload and role conflict. The former refers 
to constraints imposed by time: as role 
obligations increase, sooner or later a time 
barrier is confronted that forces the actor to 
honor some roles at the expense of honoring 
others. Although Goode does not identify 
overload as a distinct problem, many of his 


1] am greatly indebted to David Caplovitz, Karen 
Seashore Louis and Allan Silver for their very helpful 
comments. This article may be identified as 
publication A-621 of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, Columbia University. 


observations can be subsumed under this 
notion. Thus, references to a “‘wide, dis- 
tracting’” array of role obligations, to the 
problem of role demands being “required at 
particular times and places,” or to the 
expenditure of a “finite sum of role 


“resources” might all be understood as parts of 


the general concept of role overload. The 
point at which time begins to impose serious 
constraints is, of course, an empirical 
question; and as we argue later on, time 
constraints might not be as rigid as role 
theorists tend to suppose. In fact, such 
constraints might be highly adjustable as a 
normal consequence of expanding the role 
system. 

Role conflict refers to discrepant expecta- 
tions irrespective of time pressures. On 
occasion, ego -must choose between the 
expectations of A and B because compliance 
with the expectations of one will violate the 
expectations of the other. It is this aspect of 
role strain that is emphasized by Merton 
(1957a: 370): 


It would seem that the basic source of 
disturbance in the role-set is the structural 
circumstance that any one occupying a 
particular status has role-partners who are 
differently located in the social structure. 
As a result, these others have, in some 
measure, values and moral expectations 
differing from those held by the occupant 
of.the status in question. 


And Merton goes on to assert that the 
situation in which all role partners have the 
same values and the same role expectations is 
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“perhaps historically rare.” It is clear, then, 
that Merton also views role strain, or 
“potential disturbance of a stable role-set,” as 
ubiquitous or normal. 

Based on these views, one might assume 
that multiplication of roles imposes the 
double burden of overload and conflict 
inasmuch as the more roles one accumulates 
the greater the probability of running out of 
time and of confronting role partners whose 
expectations are contradictory. Since it is 
obvious that humans are not incapacitated by 
role strain, and that society is not character- 
ized by disorder, some process must be 
adduced by role theorists to account for the 
absence of social havoc and psychological 
dismay. A number of “mechanisms” are 
therefore postulated as helping to articulate 
the individual’s role system, thereby preclud- 
ing or reducing tension and disruption. As 
Merton (1957:371) observes: 


.. dt seems generally the case that a 
substantial degree of order rather than of 
acute disorder prevails. This, then, gives 
rise to the problem of identifying the social 
mechanisms through which some reason- 
able degree of articulation among the roles 
in role-sets is secured or, correlatively, the 
social mechanisms which break down so 
that structurally established role-sets do 
not. remain relatively stabilized. 


Goode (1960:484) divides the techniques for 
reducing role strain into “those which 
determine whether or when he (the individ- 
ual) will enter or leave a role relationship; and 
those which have to do with the actual role 
bargain which the individual makes or carries 
out with another.” As indicated by the latter 
point, Goode’s version of exchange theory is 
derived from the postulate of role strain. 

This line of reasoning entails some dubious 
logic, for the premise from which we infer the 
need for mechanisms or techniques is never 
empirically established. Before entering into 
discussions of mechanisms that combat role 
strain, it would be well to ask whether 
multiplicity of roles actually creates more 
strain than gratification, or more potential for 
disturbance than potential for stability. For it 
seems clear that the premise on which Goode 
and Merton base their theories refers to net 
dysfuuctional outcomes of multiple roles. If 
multiplicity of roles yielded more gratification 
than stress, or more stability than disorder, 
then we would not be concerned with 
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identifying mechanisms which reduce stress.” 
Reconceptualizing role strain in this fashion 
means that research on the consequences of 
role multiplicity should measure gratification 
as well as deprivation. Research that omits the 
possible rewards of additional roles is not an 
adequate test of the theory. 

An investigation by Snoek (1966) is typical 
of this misplaced emphasis. The effect of 
role-diversity on managers was measured with 
an instrument that contained only negative 
items, e.g., “feeling that you have too little 
authority to carry out the responsibilities 
assigned to you”; “thinking that the amount 
of work you have to do interferes with how 
well it gets done.” As one might expect, index 
scores were found to be related to “diversity 
of role-sender contacts.” Whether role-diver- 
sity would also have been found related to 
“sense of excitement,” “sense of having a 
challenging job,” and so on, is a moot point 
since outcomes such as these were not 
admitted into the research design. (Later we 
cite research that presents evidence of positive 
outcomes of role-diversity among managers.) 

Studies which have related some measure 
of overall job or career satisfaction to role 
conflict have yielded mixed results. This is not 
the place to review this body of literature; but 
it is noteworthy that the two most elaborate 
studies of role. conflict found either no 
relationship with satisfaction (Gross, et al., 
1958) or a weak one (Kahn, et al., 1964). And 
as Turner (1968:554) points out in a review 
of role theory and research: “Role dissensus 
has generally been thought an obstacle to 
harmonious interaction (as in the family), 
although the evidence is not entirely con- 
sistent.” 

In sum, apparently out of deference to the 
assumption that multiplicity of role partners 


2 The importance of conceiving of well-being as a 
matter of net gratification over deprivation (or, 
conversely, of strain as a matter of net deprivation 
over gratification) is demonstrated by Bradburn and 
Caplovitz (1965). Their study of happiness found 
that an index of positive feelings was not correlated 
with an index of negative feelings, but that each 
index correlated individually with happiness. Only 
when positive feelings exceeded negative feelings, 
and vice versa, were the respondents found to be 
happy and unhappy, respectively. They conclude- 
(Bradburn and Caplovitz, 1965: 21): “Happiness is a 
result of the relative strengths of positive and 
negative feelings, rather than of the absolute amount 
of one or the other.” 


THEORY OF ROLE ACCUMULATION’ 


yields few benefits that might compensate for 
the burden of manifold or discrepant 
obligations, researchers and theorists alike 
have failed to weigh the possible rewards of 
role accumulation. Understandably, then, 
they have neglected the possibility that the 
rewards might exceed the burdens. The main 
purpose of this paper is to emphasize the 
merit of this alternative hypothesis. While the 
present state of research does not permit us to 
adduce definitive evidence, we believe that at 
least a persuasive argument can be made that 
role accumulation does not have the dire 
consequences predicted by role strain the- 
orists. 

We exclude from consideration roles or 
statuses which are intrinsically offensive or 
deprivational, such as the prisoner, the sick, 
slaves, etc. Further, our definition of role will 
follow that of Merton (1957) and Gross et al. 
(1958), namely, a pattern of expectations 
which apply to a particular social position and 
_which normally persist independently of the 
personalities occupying the position. Also, our 
discussion will be limited to situations in 
which the position occupant is aware of the 
expectations that comprise his role(s). 

A full-scale theory of the consequences of 
role accumulation would need to distinguish 
between the independent variables of role 
strain theory, namely, conflict and overload, 
and also between the different types of roles 
that are involved, for example, voluntary, 
legal, organizational, informal, etc. Also, it 
should distinguish between the accumulation 
of roles associated with a given status and the 
accumulation of roles associated with a new 
status. Finally, with regard to the dependent 
variable, one should pay separate attention to 
psychological strain and to social instability. 
Because of limitations of space and of 
adequate empirical evidence, our discussion 
will not systematically take these refinements 
into account. 


THE REWARDS OF ROLE ACCUMULATION 


Positive outcomes of role accumulation 
may be classified into four types: (1) role 
privileges, (2) overall status security, (3) 
resources for status enhancement and role 
performance, and (4) enrichment of the 
personality and ego gratification. While these 
benefits bear most directly on reducing 
personal and“ interpersonal tension,» it is 
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conceivable that they would alleviate such 
societal problems as the alienation of 
non-privileged strata. Whereas Goode 
(1960:194) asserts that “the total efforts of 
individuals to reduce their role strain within 
structural limitations directly determines the 
profile, structure, or pattern of the social 
system,” we would suggest that the larger 
social order is determined moreso by the 
efforts of individuals to acquire and enjoy the 
normal, net benefits of role accumulation. 
This issue will be briefly addressed in our 
concluding remarks. 


Role Privileges 


Every role carries with it certain rights as 
well as duties. Some of these rights, which we 
shall call inherent rights, are built-in to the 
role. Other rights,which we shall call emergent 
rights, arise from daily interaction with role 
partners. Inherent rights serve, first, as 
inducements for recruitment to roles and, 
second, as inducements for the continuance of 
role performance. Emergent rights serve the 
more specialized function of guaranteeing role- 
compliance, especially when the demands of” 
the role are increased. Thus, it would seem 
that the allotment of rights is contingent to 
some degree on the level of obligations and ; 
the adequacy of performance. 

There are situations, to be sure, in which 
the obligations of a role exceed the allotment 
of rights (exploitative relationships); but it 
seems reasonable to postulate a tendency for 
rights to be adjusted to obligations (cf. 
Gouldner, 1960, on the norm of reciprocity). 
We therefore arrive at the generalization that 
the greater the number of roles (which are not 
inherently offensive), the preater the number 
of privileges enjoyed by an individual. 

Despite the repeated allusion to rights in 
theoretical discussions of roles, this aspect of 
roles has never been elaborated and plays 
virtually no part in research. Gross et al. 
(1958:63), for example, briefly note the 
existence of rights as ““what is due’ the 
incumbent of the focal position from the 
incumbent of the counter position... .” But 
the research of. Gross et al. on the school 
superintendent does not explicitly take into 
account the influence of rights on behavior 
and job satisfaction. We say “explicitly” 
because their use of a legitimacy dimension 
(i.e., the extent to which role obligations are 
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viewed as legitimate) to predict role conflict 
resolution signifies an implicit recogniticn of 
rights. Presumably, obligations would be 
regarded as legitimate which did not violate a 
privilege of the superintendent. But Gross et 
al. fail to note the full implications of this 
fact. First, they do not recognize that the 
rights which dictate the superintendent’s cense 
of legitimacy serve as positive inducements for 
ròle playing. The sole inducements recogrized 
are the negative sanctions that role-partners 
might impose for failure to meet -heir 
demands. Second, since a definition of 
legitimacy accounts in part for a super- 
intendent’s choice of behavioral alternatives, 
it would seem vital to investigate the effects 
on behavior of the relative weight of 
obligations and rights in a role relationshi>. A 
study of superintendent-school board relation- 
ships by Kerr (1964) shows that certain 
inherent rights of the superintendent der-ved 
from his professional status, and certain 
emergent rights (e.g., the authority to drav up 
the agenda for board meetings) respectively 
motivate and enable him to convert the sckool 


~Zboard into an “agency of legitimation,” -hat 


t 


is, a body that justifies the school to the 
community rather than represénts the com- 
munity to the school and controls educational 


. Policy. Thus, the obligations to which the 


_~ school superintendent is subjected might be 


less important in understanding his behavior 
and the subsequent behavior of his 
role-partners.than the rights that he exercises. 
Nevertheless, the emphasis of Gross et al. 
throughout the analysis of their data is on the 
incumbent’s obligations and how he adjust: to 
them. 

Goode’s concept is similar to that of Gross 
et al. inasmuch as rewards for role enactment 
enter into the equation only when ego has 
fulfilled alters expectations. In short, 2go 
expects nothing more than an equitable re- 
ward for compliant behavior (Gocde, 
1960:13): 


With reference to what ego expects alter to 
do in turn, he is more likely to over-per- 
form, or perform well if alter can and will 
(relative to others) reward ego well or pay 
him well for a good or poor execution of 
his role obligations. 


In brief, inducements other than perfor- 
mance-rewards play no part in Goode’s con- 


_of man, 
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ception of man. What is overlooked is that 
privileges are part and parcel of almost every 
social role, and that if alter fails to endorse a 
privilege that is normally accorded ego, then 
ego may renounce his responsibilities and even 
displace alter by force. Thus, while revolution- 
aries might protest the inadequacy of past 
rewards for services rendered, their most 
stirring appeal to revol: is ordinarily couched 
in terms of rights (e.g., “the inalienable rights 
” “no taxation without representa- 
tion,” etc.) rather than în terms of rewards for 
past performance. This is not to deny the 
importance of material deprivation; but the 
definition of a level of reward as inadequate is 
generally a function of shared ideas concern- 
ing what one is due as a matter of course, 
namely, his rights. 

Thusfar we have claimed only that role 
privileges serve as.inducements and enabling 
mechanisms, and that this aspect of roles has 
been neglected. We have not demonstrated, 
however, that the availability of role privileges 
produces net gratification when multiple roles 
are assumed. Indeed, if every right of ego 
becomes an obligation for alter, then alter 
may be expected to redress any imbalance by 
asserting his rights, which rights then become 
new or reenforced obligations for ego. This is 
what would be anticipated on a strict inter- 
pretation of the norm of reciprocity. In short, 
the possibility of net g-atification stemming 
from either emergent or inherent privileges 
would appear to be dcubtful. 

To dispute this point we need, first, to 
distinguish between two further kinds of role 
privileges: liberties (or freedoms), which do 
not enjoin specific role behaviors of alter; and 
legitimate demands, which do enjoin such 
behaviors. It is the former type of privilege 
which promises net gratification. In law, such 
liberties as the physical freedom of the citizen 
to come and go without unwarranted con- 
straint, freedom of speech and of the press, 
the right of private judgment in religious 
matters, and equal access to public property 
do not stipulate any particular duties to be 
performed by others—only that these free- 
doms be honored by non-interference. One 
might argue that negative duties as contrasted 
with positive duties are thereby imposed on 
alter, i.e., “thou shalt not”; but negative 
duties do not require alter actively to per- 
form, and therefore do not have the impera- 
tive-action quality of role obligations implied 
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in role theory. In the terms of role theory, 
then, the freedoms of ego do not become the 
role obligations of alter. Thus, with the 
acquisition of liberties, the reciprocity norm 
does not come into play to redress an imbal- 
ance of rights and obligations. Still, it cannot 
be denied that liberties serve as powerful 
inducements for ego’s role performance, and 
are accordingly often rendered by alter. Alter 
might respond by also requesting certain 
freedoms; in which case both role partners 
would be acquiring rights without increasing 
their performance obligations. 

These considerations. imply that the role 
‘privileges of ego may expand indefinitely as 
long as performance is not jeopardized. The 
gradual growth of liberties in political and 
economic relationships in the western world 
since the eleventh century would seem to 
afford evidence for this principle on a broad 
historical scale. And interestingly enough, it 
seems that in the beginning of this develop- 
ment new privileges were offered as induce- 
ments for recruitment to new roles.’ With 
reference to the emergence of “new towns” in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries and the 
desire of landowners to profit from the rent 
of new townsmen, Pirenne (1925:156) ob- 
serves that 


...in order to attract the farmers the 
seigneur promised them exemption from 
the taxes which bore down upon the serfs. 
In general, he reserved to himself only 
jurisdiction over them; he abolished in 
their favor old claims which still existed in 
the demesnial organization. ...Thus a 
new type of peasant appeared, quite dif- 
ferent from the old. The latter had serfdom 
as a characteristic; the former enjoyed 
freedom. 


Liberties are by no means confined to the 
` political or legal arena, but are imbedded in 
everyday social relationships as well. Some 
examples of liberties in organizational settings 
are: the right to be considered for a position 
on the basis of universalistic criteria; freedom 
from dismissal without cause; protection from 
physical abuse; the right to choose own 
representatives for bargaining purposes; the 


t 


pa 


*See also Diamond (1958) on the necessity of 
allowing the indentured laborers in Jamestown to 
achieve an array of statuses to increase morale and 
output and to attract emigrants. 
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right to make suggestions for improving opera- 
tions; and the right to interact with friends on 
the job. 

Liberties related to instrumental perfor- 
mance are similar to what Hulin and Blood 
(1968) refer to as “job enlargement,” which 
they define as “the process of allowing indi- 
vidual workers to determine their own work- 
ing pace (within limits), to serve as their own 
inspectors by giving them responsibility for 
quality control, to repair their own mistakes, 
to be responsible for their own machine setup 


- and repair, and to attain choice of method.” 


Reviewing a large number of studies which 
focus on the relationship between job enlarge- 
ment and worker satisfaction, Hulin and 
Blood conclude: 


Specifically, the argument for larger jobs as 
a means of motivating workers, decreasing 
boredom and dissatisfaction, and increasing 
attendance and productivity is valid only 
when applied to certain segments of the 
work force—white-collar- and supervisory 
workers and nonalienated blue-collar 
workers. 


Without attempting to explain the failure of' 
work-related liberties to enhance the satisfac- 
tion of “alienated” manual workers, it seems 
clear that in general an increase in task- 
oriented freedoms is occupationally reward-~ 
ing. 

In sum, insofar as liberties provide gratifi- 
cation in addition to performance rewards, 
afford leeway in the meeting of role expecta- 
tions, and protect ego from exploitation, they 
may be considered as more than compensating 
for any strains emanating from multiple role- 
playing as well as precluding a certain amount 
of such strain. 

There is a second process whereby rights 
may tend to accumulate more rapidly than 
obligations, thereby generating a net balance 
of gratification in certain roles. In non-tradi- 
tional societies there seems to be a tendency 
for the emergent rights of a status incumbent 
to become the inherent rights of his succes- 
sors. Thus, the normal succession of status- 
occupants might exert pressure for an increase 
of role privileges relative to obligations. (Sev- 
eral of the organizational liberties noted above 


. are of this nature.) This process is most clearly 


observed, perhaps, with respect to the devel- 
opment of legal protections. The growth of 
legal rights protecting commerce and industry 
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in the late middle ages took precisely this 
course, as did common law in general. If the 
rights and obligations associated with £ role 
‘had to be worked out anew with every new 
positional incumbent—a situation that is 
strongly implied by the time-bound perspec- 
tive of role theorists—then role privileges 
would be far less likely to be amassed over 
time relative to role obligations. 

Third, there are occasions when privileges 
are informally attained and only later trans- 
lated into formal privileges, a process which 
does not entail an equivalent increas in 
duties. The gradual expansion of one’s author- 
ity or freedom of action without recourse to 
formal authorization might be called role 
inflation. If formal confirmation is eventually 
sought and given, as often happens, new rights 
are afforded without additional obligations. 
Similarly, the symbolic elevation of status 
through changes in organization titles may be 
conducive to the formal allotment of more 
privileges relative to obligations. Shifts of <itle 
from garbage collector to sanitation specialist, 
school teacher to professional educator, cnief 


- -< accountant to administrative officer in charge 


of accounts, and so forth, are symbolic 
promotions which imply more rights vis-a-vis 
management, fellow employees or the public 
without going the route of gaining official 


—: endorsement for such rights. In time, the 


symbolic promotion may be adduced as 
grounds for requesting privileges without an 
equivalent increase in duties. The practice of 
occupational groups referring to themselves 
by their symbolically elevated title when 
demanding new benefits lends credence to tais 
process as an important means of acquiring 
emergent rights. 

A fourth way in which rights might accu- 
mulate more rapidly than obligations bears 
directly on the management of multiple roles. 
This process entails the legitimate reduction 
of ego’s visibility to his several role partnezs. 
While alter might be aware of ego’s other 
roles, and be willing to exercise leniency with 
respect to his own expectations, he is unable 
to judge the extent to which these other roles 
. make real demands on ego. Merton (1957) 
identifies as one of several mechanisms for 
articulation of a role-set the fact that ego can 
inform alter of his other, possibly conflicting 
roles, and thereby gain a certain relaxation of 
alter’s demands. It would seem, however, thet 
this mechanism is highly susceptible to ex- 
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ploitation by ego because of alter’s restricted 
vision, 
The adult student provides an apt example. 


A multiple status occupant who is not highly 


motivated to conform to his student roles, the 
adult student is in a good position to use the 
demands of his other role partners to justify 
absence from class or failure to complete 
assignments. Also, he can exaggerate the 
demands of his stucent roles to justify non- 
performance of familial duties and employee 
obligations. Precisely because adult students 
are viewed as occupving a very time consum- 
ing set of roles, they are often permitted a 
good deal of leeway. This situation allows 
ample room for the accumulation of privileges 
at the expense of obligations. 

Here, then, are four reasons for believing 
that ego may acquire an excess of rights over 
obligations: the near universality of role liber- 
ties, the inheritance of emergent rights, role 
inflation, and the illegitimate accrual of privi- 
leges under conditions of low visibility. The 
cumulative advantage of these processes might 
more than compensate for the strains atten- 
dant on either role cverload or role conflict. 
By restricting attention to the duties com- 
prised in a role, role theorists have been led to 
conclude that the assumption of multiple 
rales does little more than load a person down 
with obligations. 

The recognition of privileges as a nearly 
universal element in social roles injects a note 
of moral voluntarism into role behavior miss- 
ing from the “oversocialized conception of 
man” held by many scciologists. Taking rights 
fully into account requires that we understand 
man “in terms of expressing or affirming 
internalized values,” rather than only in terms | 
of conformity or non-conformity to de- 
mands.* Further, the conception of rights as a 
motivational component avoids the metaphys- 
ical pitfalls of subjectivism. For rights are 
usually shared by others in like circumstances, 
and are sought or activated when these others 
offer support for doing so. Thus, it is by no 
means the case that ego is actuated by purely 
private interests, calculations or definitions of 
legitimacy in his assertion of rights. As with 
obligations which are regarded as legitimate, 
rights are socially shared; but unlike obliga- 


*This desideratum of social theory is a quote 
from Robin Williams (1958:630), and is cited by. 
Wrong (1961) as an antidote to the oversocialized 
conception. 
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tions, they nurture and express a sense of 
personal integrity and freedom of action. To 
underestimate such a strong motivational fac- 
tor would be a serious blunder. 

Our remarks point to several considerations 
for research. First, what are the main types of 
role privileges which are useful for sociological 
theory? Stinchcombe (1968:155-7) distin- 
_guishes between personal and property rights; 
but a more elaborate classification is surely 
called for. Reference to the literature of legal 
philosophy might be worthwhile. One should 
- not assume; however, that every possible 
classification of rights is of value to sociology. 
Philosophers, for example, often distinguish 
between positive and negative liberties; but 
this distinction seems of limited usefulness for 
sociology. At the very least, the strength of 
feeling behind a proclaimed right, the extent 
of its formal enactment, it clarity, its general- 
ity, and its universality would seem to be 
important dimensions. And as argued above, 
the distinction between liberties and expecta- 
tions of specific action, and between inherent 
and emergent rights, generate a new set of 
issues for role theory. 

Here are a few more questions that re- 
search might address: What is the effect of 
ego’s emergent rights on his compliance with 
alter’s expectations or role performance? 
What are the effects of alter’s ignorance of 
ego’s rights, and what are the causes of such 
ignorance? How does one learn his rights? Is 
there such a thing as incompatible rights 
whereby ego and alter enter into conflict over 
their respective privileges? And what about 
the possibility of conflicting rights among 
one’s different roles? When liberties and 
duties clash, what factors determine a particu- 
lar resolution of the conflict? When does a 
role partner abandon his rights? And perhaps 
the most important question of all, under 
what conditions and by what mechanisms do 
new rights emerge? 


Overall Status SEGURI) by Means of Buffer 
Roles 


Another way in which multiple roles might 
compensate for role strain is through provid- 
ing numerous buffers against failure in the 
instrumental and expressive domains of ac- 
tion. An individual with a wide array of role 
partners, some of whom might be located in 
disparate groups or social circles, is able to 
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compensate for failure in any particular social 
sphere or relationship by falling back on other 
relationships. These alternative relationships 
afford compensatory affection, moral sup- 
port, emergency resources, and perhaps even 
assistance for a renewal of effort in the 
original role. The accumulation of buffers 
might be especially critical for individuals who 
engage in ventures of some risk, e.g., the 
upwardly mobile, the man who changes career 
in the middle years, the rebel, and so forth. 
They are also of value to stationary individ- 
uals who fear or anticipate ego stress as a 
consequence of unpredictable or uncontrol- 
lable changes in a given role rélationship. 

Primary and secondary relationships alike 
may serve as buffers. As Shils (1950:27) 
points out with respect to primary relations in 
the American army: 


Primary group relations help the individual 
soldier to bear threatened injuries and even 
death by increasing self-esteem and his 
conception of his own potency. They help 
particularly to raise his estimate of his 
capacity to encounter and survive depriva- 
tions, 


Much the same observation can be made of 
family relationships, adolescent cliques, sexual _ 


liaisons, and so forth. Here we merely reiter- =. 


ate one of the basic principles of social 
theory, namely, the function of the primary 
group for expressive support under conditions 
of stress. 

What is less often appreciated is that 
secondary relationships, including organiza- 
tional and other work-related roles, are also 
prized as buffers. The man who “‘loses himself 
in his work” in response to personal stress 
elsewhere in his status system is a familiar 
figure in common sense psychology. The 
energetic club woman who wishes to avoid or 
to forget family strains is almost as familiar. 

Roles as potential buffers vary greatly with 
regard to their time reference. Some statuses 
which are available as buffers may have been 
abandoned in the past (the corporation lawyer 


. who enters public office), others may be 


intermittently occupied in the present (volun- 
tary association roles), while still others may 
be viewed as alternative, future prospects (the 
assembly line worker who dreams of owning a 
card and record shop and might be working in 
a store part-time to learn the business). Past, 
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full-time positions might be continued on a 
part-time basis to enable the individual to 
revert to his former full-time commitment 


` should the need arise (the street comer Negro 


‘male who visits his wife from time to time, 
the vocational education teacher who works 
part-time at his trade, the Senator who nain- 


~ -tains a small private practice). Moreover, it is 


possible for one to have “several irons in the 
fire” or to keep “‘all the options open,” which 


might refer to a combination of past, present. 


and projected roles. Regardless of location in 
time, however, status and role alternatives 
afford a sense of general status security; and 
quite possibly this sense of security improves 
the quality of role performance and compen- 
sates for failure in any particular role. 

The cost of maintaining alternative ro es a3 
buffers can be quite low relative to the ccst of 
conflict or overload. Once established, many 
relationships may be sustained without ir.vok- 
ing any obligations whatsoever; in fact. the 
role partners need interact only sporadically. 
An occasional letter, a gift after long absence, 
a ceremonial visit with relatives, or the infre- 
quent performance of a former full-time role 
(as in semi-retirement)—these actions <eep 
role relationships alive as potential buffers. 
Many relationships that would appear to be 
highly tenuous might rest firmly on a tacit 


-> understanding between role partners that suff- 


K 


ers will be forthcoming as needed. Because 
obligations and time demands are minimal, an 
individual might well derive net gratificetion 
from multiple roles of this kind. 

While it is always dangerous to argue trom 
analogy, one might draw a certain parallel 
with the financial practice of diversifying 
investments. As with the accumulatior of 
social buffers, the goal of the investcr is 
overall security. And while “conflict” nay 
not arise between investments; the problem of 
expending finite resources is similar to the 
problem of role overload. The investor who 
diversifies solves this problem by reduzing 
each of his individual investments. The role 
accumulator may be in an even better position 
inasmuch as he can reduce the amount of time 
that he devotes to several role partners alrnost 
to zero without jeopardizing the full buffer 


, potential of a relationship. 


In sum, diversification of social invest- 
ments through a multiplicity of roles becomes 


a feasible means of guaranteeing overall status 


security without confronting the barrier of 
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time. Further, recurrent conflict of expecta- 
tions is avoided because of a tacit understand- 
ing that the relationship is not mainly obliga- 
tory in normative content, but is highly 
oriented to the voluntary provision of help. 
And finally, it may be the case that the 
psychological and social benefits of buffering 
are enough to offset the strains that might 
emanate from conflict or overload produced 
by more demanding or more frequently acti- 
vated roles. 


Resources for Status Enhancement and Role 
Performance 


In addition to a sense of overall status 
security, role partners afford a variety of 
incidental emoluments or perquisites. These 
are not the privileges discussed earlier, which 
are institutionalized elements stipulating cer- 
tain freedoms and legitimate demands, but 
rather the non-institutionalized by-products 
of social relationships. Although these by- 
products may not be regarded as inalienable 
features of a role, they may nonetheless be 
legitimately anticipated as customary perqui- 
sites without extra expenditure of effort. 

Some examples cf perquisites are: recom- 
mendations or introductions to third parties 
who might advance one’s career or other 
interests, i.e., connections; invitations to - 
social gatherings; a good credit rating; free 
meals, clothing or shelter, and gifts of all 
kinds; sexual favors and access to potential 
mates; the use of company property, such as 
tools or stationery, for personal reasons; 
identification for legal purposes; inside tips on, 
investments, gambling enterprises, government 
contracts, etc.; and by no means least, graft, 
bribes and payola. 

While the supply of perquisites may be 
increased as a result of better role perfor- 
mance, they are made available by virtue of 
sheer occupancy of a position. Thus, as with 
privileges, perquisites need to be sharply 
distinguished from the performance-rewards 
referred to by Goode as the sole inducements 
for role enactment. In a sense, both 
perquisites and privileges are unearned. 

Note that these by-products can be 
reinvested in other roles, a possibility that 
points to an accumulation of benefits over 
and above the cost of meeting role expecta- 
tions. A good credit rating based on one’s 
occupational history or on character refer- 
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ences can be applied as a resource in a variety 
of other social settings and enterprises. 
Likewise, marrying up may be parleyed into 
all sorts of business, social or political 
advantages. Merton (1957b:397) documents 
the process of gaining influence through 
diversifying social contacts. By virtue of 
extending their -personal relationships into a 
variety of spheres, Merton’s “local influen- 
tials” were able “‘to establish themselves when 
they need political, business, or other support. 
Influentials in this group, ” Merton continues, 
“act on the explicit assumption that they can 
be locally prominent and irffluential by lining 
up enough people who know them and are 
hence willing to help them as well as be 
helped by them.” Conceivably, the same 
benefits accrue to cosmopolitans. If I may be 
permitted a local example, a colleague who 
rarely turns down an invitation to deliver 
papers, collaborate on research, consult, give 
testimony, etc., has explained his behavior by 
what he calls “the more the more.” That is, 
the more roles he assumes, the more resources 
he garners for performing in a variety of other 
capacities. Consultations may lead to research 
grants for himself or for his graduate students, 
meetings afford introductions to remote peers 
who might become collaborators or consul- 
tants on his own research, and public visibility 
in general leads to job offers, greater influence 


and more prestigious invitations in the future. ` 


The rewards of “getting around” are by no 
means restricted to the middle class, however; 
connections and enhanced visibility may open 
the doors to new opportunities and provide 
resources for role performance in other 
spheres at all levels of the stratification 
system. 

The maintenance of a gamut of social 
relationships may be a necessary means of 
gaining and bolstering one’s class position 
precisely because it affords the opportunity 
for an elaborate redistribution of resources 
. among one’s roles. Weber (1946:180-95). 
points out the possible interchange of 
resources among class, status and power 
positions. Lynd (1937) shows how the leading 
family of Middletown used the resources it 
had collected in one domain to shore up its 
position in another via control of the credit 
system. And Mills (1956) argues that influ- 
ence in one institutional sphere is transferable 
to other spheres, which process produces the 
“power elite.” These observations signify that 
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role accumulation is a common avenue for . 
enhancing one’s power base in society. In 
short, there would seem to be enough 
evidence for the transferability of role 
resources, including performance-rewards, to 
support the idea that perquisites and perhaps 
also privileges may be reinvested, thereby ~ 
handsomely compensating ego for the possible 
burden of multiple role obligations. 

If the “capital” of role resources can be 
used to meet obligations in roles other than 
those which yield-the resource, then one’s role 
system may be expandable to a degree 
hitherto unappreciated by role theorists. This 
formulation raises a serious question about 
the “finite sum of role resources” to which 
Goode refers. In Goode’s view (1960:487), 
the limited resources of ego pose an “obstacle 
against the indefinite expansion of ego’s role 


system.” 


After a possible initial reduction, role 
strain begins to increase more rapidly with 
a larger number of roles than do the 
corresponding role reward or counter- 
payments from alter. This differential is 
based on the limited role resources at 
individual’s demand. 


Since nothing in the natural world can be, ` 
subjected to “indefinite expansion,” we may — 
presume that Goode had in mind some 
relatively restrictive boundaries. However, the 
opportunity to accumulate unearned per- 
quisites, and to transfer performance-rewards, 
perquisites and privileges from one role to 
another as resources for role enactment 
suggest that the boundaries of the role system 
may be very wide indeed. 

A further consequence of accumulating 
resources through multiple roles is that the 
individual becomes more valuable to each of 
his role partners. Not only has he secured 
resources and privileges which can be 
dispensed among his associates, but he has 
become a central gate-keeper for persons 
seeking direct access to the source of his 
valuables. This fact has two crucial implica- 
tions: first, ego’s role partners will have less 
effective sanctioning power when ego fails to 
comply with expectations owing to overload 
or conflicting claims; and second, ego’s role 
partners will be less likely to use what 
sanctions they do have at their disposal for 
the simple reason that they need ego more 
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than ego needs them. Thus, ego may neglect 


some of his role partners without fear of - 


reprisal. In brief, while role accumulation 
increases the probability of role conflict and 
overload, it reduces the stress to which ego 
will be subjected by virtue of increasing his 
rank and indispensability. Considering the 
other benefits of role accumulation, it would 
be surprising if ego did not often find that the 
tension engendered by conflict or overload 
was totally overshadowed by the rewards of 
role multiplicity. 


Personality Enrichment and Ego Gratification 


In addition to providing privileges, buffers 
and resources, role accumulation may enrich 
the personality and enhance one’s self- 
conception. Tolerance of discrepant view- 
points, exposure to many sources of infor- 
‘mation, flexibility in adjusting to the demands 
of diverse role-partners, reduction of 
boredom—all of these benefits may accrue to 
the person who enjoys wide and varied 
= contacts with his fellow men. In fact, role 
accumulation may be essential to mental 
health. As Sarbin and Allen (1968) observe: 


The number of roles in a person’s 
repertoire has been considered to be an 
important variable in theoretical ap- 
proaches to psycho-pathology. The absence 
of a larger role repertoire is believed to be 
responsible for ineffectual role taking. 
And, as mentioned earlier, the absence of 
tole-taking skill is an important deter- 
minant of paranoid disorders. . . 


Sarbin and Allen also remind us of a theory of 
psychopathy which asserts that a capacity to 
be self-critical is enhanced by taking a number 
of roles, each of which yields a particular 
“me.” 

Evidence that role diversification provides 
for healthy expansion of the normal person- 
ality is afforded by Cummings and ElSalmi’s 
(1970) study of the impact of role-set 
diversity on managers: 


.. -managers having highly diversified role- 
sets perceive smaller need fulfillment 
deficiencies than managers with less diversi- 
fied role-sets. Furthermore, the relation- 
ship between role-diversity and fulfillment 
deficiency appears to be most prominent in 
the higher-level need areas of self- 
actualization, information, and autonomy. 
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Highly diversified role-sets produce signifi- 
- cantly more need fulfillment. 


Thus, despite the probability that managers 
with highly diversified role-sets are exposed to 
conflicting expectations and overload, it is 
precisely these men who more often feel that 
their jobs satisfy an array of basic personality 
needs. This finding is somewhat reminiscent 
of the importance attributed to the “wish for 
new experience” by Thomas and Znanieki. 

The role contacts that were measured in 
the above mentioned study were confined to a 
single organization where, it might be 
assumed, there was a good deal of cultural 
homogeneity. Thus, the managers did not 
have to cope with major value differences 
among their role partners. Such differences 
might nullify some of the psychological 
benefits of role accumulation, producing 
instead what Erikson (1968) calls an “‘identity 
crisis.” However, Erikson is emphatic about 
the possibility of a positive effect of such 
crisis, such as heightened creativity or cultural 
innovativeness. And indeed, a body of 
evidence suggests a link between cultural 
innovativeness and occupancy of a “marginal 
man” status (cf. Rogers, 1962). This relation- 
ship is worth emphasizing as an antidote to 
the assumption that cultural conflict invari- 
ably tends toward immobilizing of personality 
and a whole range of overt pathological 
responses. l 

A profitable line of research would seem to 
lie in the direction of studying what kinds of 
personalities suffer or thrive under what kinds 
of conditions when confronted with what 
kinds of multiple roles. In view of the 
fragmentary and inconclusive evidence avail- 
able, a strong research effort in this direction 
might be of some merit. 

It is also possible to imagine situations in 
which role overload and perhaps even role 
conflict produce a good deal of ego-gratifica- ` 
tion, namely, the sense of being appreciated 
or needed by diverse role partners. Being 
“fought over” can be a special source of pride 
and can even be exploited for personal gain. 
Thus, alter’s appreciation and need may be 
increased by ego’s threatened withdrawal or 
noncompliance, thereby causing alter to up 
the ante of rights, resources, etc. as a 
condition for future compliance. This is none 
other than the supply-demand model of rising . 
prices, of course. In short, under some 
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and with some kinds of- 


-circumstances 
individuals (the Alfie syndrome?), overload 
and conflict would seem to be inherently 
rewarding. | 

Finally, there is the curious fact that 
individuals are often esteemed solely by virtue 
of their possessing a wide repertoire of roles. 
Quite apart from their ability to reward their 
role partners with special resources, as 
- discussed earlier, such individuals benefit from 
a sheer presumption of superiority. This 
presumption can be easily sustained by a 
certain amount of impression management, 
e.g., references to how busy one is, complaints 
about conflicting demands, and name drop- 
ping. Thus, some of the strain arising from 
multiple roles may be converted into social 
prestige, thereby offering a certain amount of 
` psychic compensation. 

That individuals impute superior status to 
those who are engaged in an elaborate role 
system (that is, apart from any expectation of 
personal gain) might be due to a lively 
appreciation of the psychological benefits of 
role accumulation, as well as to recognition of 
the special talents and skills required for the 
management of multiple relationships. Indeed, 
_the familiar pleasure of knowing such persons 
might spring from a pleasurable sense of 
vicarious role accumulation on the part of 
individuals who are unable to participate as 
fully in their society as they would like. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


We have offered a number of reasons to 
believe that role accumulation tends in 
principle to be more gratifying than stressful. 
Although we have not discussed the implica- 
tions for stability and change in the role 
system of an individual or in society at large, 
it would seem that extending roles successful- 
ly would contribute to stability in the long 
run at the modest expense of recurrent, 
short-run instabilities. Thus, the larger social 
order may be shaped by the efforts of 
individuals, collectively and alone, to acquire 
and enjoy the fruits of role accumulation. 

In this connection, note that the demands 
for equality on the part of American blacks 
and, more recently, of American females, 
reflect in part a desire to be allowed the 
performance of multiple roles. Indeed, protest 
against discrimination can be recast conceptu- 
ally as a demand to be released from social 
bondage to a single overarching status, e.g., 
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race, sex, country of origin, occupation, etc., 
so that the full range of role opportunities in a 
society can be pursued. This demand is clear 
in the case of females who insist on the right 
to work in meaningful occupations or to 
engage in community and national affairs in 
addition to raising a family and keeping 
house. Thus, despite the likelihood of role 
conflict for the working mother, women are 
seeking a wider role repertoire to increase 
their resources, privileges and sense of 
personal worth. This consideration suggests 
that blocked opportunities for the expansion 
of the role systems of certain status-groups 
may partly explain the emergence of egalitar- 
ian protest movements. The demand ‘for 
equality seems to include a desire for access to 
the profits and pleasures of role accumulation. 

An important line of future inquiry would 
be to determine the conditions under which 
barriers to role accumulation foster collective 
protest. Catherine Silver (1973) delineates 
some cultural factors distinctive of France 
that help explain the muted development of 
feminist rhetoric and movements in that 
country despite high levels of female educa- 
tion and occupancy of middle-range profes- 
sional positions by women. Curiously enough, 
“the higher the class, the more women’s 
working outside the home is perceived as 
incompatible with the obligations of family 
life,” Silver writes. Moreover, “59 per centof 
professional women express the desire to 
cease work in order to pursue cultural 
interests after children have left the home.” 
Clearly, pervasive cultural conservatism can 
limit the aspirations of certain status-groups 
for the expansion of role systems. This issue 


. deserves much more attention than we can 


give to it within the compass of this paper. 
Our argiiment is not meant to deny the 
occurrence of overload and conflict, but only 
to assert that there are enough compensations 
to give us pause in our single minded search 
for the dysfunctions of multiple roles. If 
individuals are as motivated to expand and 
diversify their role systems as they are to 
retrench and consolidate them, then perhaps 
we should direct our attention to the 
mechanisms that facilitate role accumulation, 
and the implications for mental health, social 
stability and orderly social change. In short, if 
accumulating roles is sociologically normal 
and psychologically desirable, it merits far 
more attention than it has received. The chief 
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theoretical obstacle seems to have been the 
concept of role strain. Indeed, we would agree 
with Mary Douglas’ (1970:6) acute observa- 
tion with regard to a range of sociobgical 
theories, “Anyone who uses the idea of strain 
` or stress in a general explanatory model is 
guilty, at the very least, of leaving his analysis 
long before it is complete, at worst, of 
circularity.” 
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This paper describes a three and a half year study conducted over the course of the 
Apollo lunar missions with forty-two of the most prestigious scientists who studied the lunar 
rocks. -The paper supports the Merton-E. Barber concept of sociological ambivalence, that social 
institutions reflect potentially conflicting sets of norms. The paper offers a set of 
counter-norms for science, arguing that if the norm of universalism is rooted in the impersonal 
character of science, an opposing counter-norm is rooted in the personal character of science. 
The paper also argues that not only ts soctological ambivalence a characteristic of science, but it 
seems necessary for the existence and ultimate rationality of science. 


INTRODUCTION 


T he sociology of science owes a debt to 
Robert Merton for his many substantive 
contributions and for his continual 
suggestion of important, unsolved problems. 
This paper addresses one of these problems. 
This paper considers three aspects of 
Merton’s work: (1) his earliest (1949) 
attempts to codify the norms of science; (2) 
his later ideas (1957,1963a,1963b,1969) re- 
garding the norms of science; and (3) his 
developing ideas about the nature of social or 
institutional norms and the concept of 
sociological ambivalence (summarized in 
Merton and E. Barber, 1963). We begin with 
the last, the notion of sociological ambiva- 
lence. Consider the following: 


[We must] consider, first, how potentially 
contradictory norms develop in every 
social institution; next, how in the 


*The work for this paper was partly supported 
under a grant from the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, NGL 39011080. I should like 
to acknowledge the great influence of Robert K. 
Merton in the writing of this paper. Professor Merton 
not only gave me valuable criticism on the 
substantive ideas but offered valuable suggestions for 
improving the paper’s style and organization. I 
should also like to thank Paul F. Lazarsfeld and 
Burkart Holzner for their helpful comments. Thanks 
are also due to two unidentified reviewers of this 
paper who made extensive valuable comments. 
Whatever errors of interpretation remain are of 
course solely mine. 
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institution of science conflicting norms 
generate marked ambivalence in the lives of 
scientists; and finally, how this ambiva- 
lence affects the actual, as distinct from 
the supposed, relations between men of 
science (Merton, 1963a:80). 


From the standpoint of sociological 
ambivalence..., the structure of [for 
example] the physician’s role [consists] of 
a dynamic alternation of norms and 
counter-norms. These norms call for 
potentially contradictory attitudes and 
behaviors. For the social definitions of this 
role [the physician’s], as of social roles 
generally, in terms of dominant attributes 
alone would not be flexible enough to 
provide for the endlessly varying contin- 
gencies of social relations. Behavior ori- 
‘ented wholly to the dominant norms 
would defeat the functional objectives of 
the role. Instead, role behavior is alterna- 
tively ortented to dominant norms and to 
subsidiary counter-norms in the role. This 
alternation of subroles evolves {italics in 
original] as a social device for helping men 
in designated statuses to cope with the 
contingencies they face in trying to fulfill 
their functions. This is lost to view when 
social roles are analyzed only in terms of 
their major attributes (Merton and E. 
Barber, 1963: 104, major italics added). 


TE in 1942 from a conception of a 
single dominant set of norms (1949), Merton 
has come to perceive science as reflecting 
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conflicting sets of norms. While Merton and 
others (B. Barber, 1952; Hagstrom, 1956; 
Storer, 1966), have tried to codify the 
“dominant norms of science,” these efforts 
represent only half the total effort. Despite 
Merton’s attempt to explicate the “subsidiary 


norms” (1961), the second half of the effort - 


has yet to be accomplished. Indeed, the 
language and manner of the first set of norms 
(and their Zeitgeist) may have impeded work 
in explaining the subsidiary norms. 

This paper focuses on the intense personal 
character of science. Whereas the impersonal 
character of science was central in early 
studies, the reverse is true in later writing. The 
following from Merton and Barber presents 
the case for the impersonal character of 
science: 

Universalism finds immediate expression in 

the cannon that truth claims, whatever 

their source, are to be subjected to 
preestablished impersonal criteria: (italics 
in original) consonant with observation and 
with previously confirmed knowledge. The 
acceptance or rejection of claims entering 
the lists of science is not to depend on the 
personal or social attributes of their 
protagonist; his race, nationality, religion, 
class and personal qualities are as such 
irrelevant. Objectivity precludes partic- 
ularism. The circumstance that scientifical- 
ly verified formulations refer to objective 
sequences and correlations militates against 
all efforts to impose particularistic criteria 

-of validity... The imperative of univer- 

salism is rooted deep in the impersonal 

character of science (Merton, 1949: 607, 

italics added). 


Emotional involvement is recognized to be 
a good thing even in science—up to a point: 


it is a mecessary component of the moral. 


dedication to the scientific values and 
methods. But in the application of those 
-techniques of rationality, emotion is so 
often a subtle deceiver that a strong moral 
disapproval is placed upon its use. 


This is not to say that strong emotions are 


1I am not suggesting that these speculations 
suffice to explain the lack of widespread investiga- 
tions by sociologists on the subsidiary norms of 
science. The entire phenomenon is certainly a fitting 
topic for investigation. Indeed, it would constitute 
an appropriate topic in the soclology of sociological 
knowledge. Such an investigation would undoubt- 
edly shed light on why we have been loath to study 
science (cf. Merton, 1963a:84). 
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entirely absent in the relations among 
scientists themselves.... In all their spe- 
cialized fields, scientists have been some- 
thing more than bloodless automatons. The 
ideal of emotional neutrality [as an 
instrumental condition for the achievement 
of rationality], however, is -a powerful 
brake upon emotion anywhere in the 
instrumental activities of science and most 
particularly in the evaluation of the 
validity of scientific investigation (Barber, 
1952:126-7, italics added).? 


These earlier passages stand in marked 
contrast to later views: 


No one who systematically examines the 
disputes over priority can ever again accept 
as veridical the picture of the scientist as 
- one who is exempt from affective involve- 
ment with his ideas and his discoveries of 
once unknown fact (Merton, 1963a:80, 
italics in original). ; 


Michael Polanyi (1958) argues with even 
more force that the personal character of 
science infuses its entire structure. The testing 
and validating of scientific ideas is as governed 
by the deep personal character of science as. 
the initial discovery of the ideas. In sharp 
contrast to the views of Popper (1961,1971), 
Polanyi (1958) argues that not only is this the 
case, but it ought to be the case. That is, 
science ought to be personal to its core. 
Science is not thereby reduced to a state of 
hopeless subjectivism. Indeed, it is the 
interplay between personal and impersonal 
forces that makes for the rationale and 
ultimate rationality of science. This paper is a 
case study of sociological ambivalence and the 
personal nature of science. 


2 Note that the idea of the impersonal character 
of science, particularly as it relates to validating 
scientific statements, enters into two distinctly 
different norms. For Merton (1949), it is deeply 
rooted in the imperative or norm of universalism; 
whereas for Barber (1952), it is rooted in the norm 
of emotional neutrality. The difference may be due 
to the fact that for Merton the very notion of 
becoming a scientist implies commitment to the 
norms of science (Merton, 1949:605). In this sense, 
it is nonsense to speak of the idea of the emotionally 
uncommitted scientist. However, since this notion 
seems so: deeply ingrained (Taylor, 1967:3-5), I 
believe with Barber that it is worthwhile to consider 
the idea of emotional neutrality as a separate norm 
(see also Storer, 1966:80). Doing so will allow us to 
challenge this norm and make the case for the 
existence of an opposing counter-norm. 


SCIENTIFIC NORMS 


This paper seeks (1) to reevaluate the 
initial set of dominant norms proposed by 
Merton, and subsequently refined by Barber, 
Hagstrom, Storer, and West (1960), (2) to 
propose .a tentative set of subsidiary norms 
based on the results of an empirical and 
theoretical case study, (3) to examine the 
relationship between these two sets, and 
thereby, (4) to raise the question whether a 
sense exists in which both sets of norms are 
primary or dominant as, for example, in a 
dialectic where neither side or position is 
“superior” or “inferior” but merely “different 
from” and “maximally opposed” to the other 
(Churchman, 1971; Mitroff and Betz, 1972; 
Mitroff, 1973, 1974a). 


THE CASE STUDY 


Almost three months to the day of Apollo 
11’s landing (July 20, 1969), a series of 
extensive interviews were begun with forty- 
two of the most eminent scientists who 
studied the moon rocks. Each scientist was 
interviewed intensively four times over a span 
of three and a half years; the interviews were 
conducted between the completion of one 
Apollo moon mission and the start of another. 
The scientists were thus interviewed between 
Apollo 11 and 12, 12 and 14,3 14 and 15, and 
15 and 16. The interviews ranged from 
open-ended discussions in the opening round 
to written questionnaires in the subsequent 
rounds. The open-ended discussions were 
designed ` to explore a range of issues 
connected with the lunar missions and to 
establish rapport with the scientists. The 
written questionnaires, given in person to 
encourage the scientists to talk about and 
even criticize the questionnaire items, focused 
on specific attitudes towards issues raised in 
the opening discussions. 

All interviews were conducted by the 
author. Each interview was tape-recorded for 
several reasons: One, tape-recording permitted 
“a detailed analysis of the substantive and 
affective content of. the interviews as mani- 
fested in the emotions and vocal inflections 
displayed by the scientists. Two, the taped 
interviews are an oral-history record of some 
of the most important scientists in the Apollo 


3 Apollo 13 is not listed since it did not influence 
the scientific beliefs of the ‘Scientists during the 
period. It was the ill-fated mission that failed to and 
on the moon. 
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program, worth preserving for the archives.’ 
All in all, approximately 260 hours of 
interviews were recorded.’ In addition to 
these interviews conducted in private, the 
public behavior of the scientists was also 
monitored (for comparison with their private 
responses) at such scientific conferences 


‘during the interim period of the study as the 


first three Apollo Lunar Science Conferences 
held in Houston, Texas, plus various national 
meetings of the American Geophysical Union, 
the American Meteoretical Society, and the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. The results and conclusions which 
follow are thus based on observations and 
inferences from behavior and expressions of 
attitude made on repeated occasions and 
cross-checked over a period of almost four 
years. The stability and consistency of the 
responses over time and over different 
methods of measurement gives added cre- 
dence and significance to the results. 
Rationale 
The Apollo moon scientists were chosen 

for study for various reasons. A major initial 
premise (later confirmed) was that the Apollo 
program would be an excellent ‘contemporary 
setting in which to study the nature and 
function of the commitment of scientists to 
their pet hypotheses in the face of possibly 
disconfirming evidence. A review of the 
scientific and popular literature before the 
landing of Apollo 11 found that various 
scientists had strongly committed themselves 
in print as to what they thought the moon 
would be like, and in a few cases, what they 
ardently hoped the moon would be like.® 


‘Preliminary arrangements have been made to 
deposit the materials in the library of the American 
Institute of Physics, New York City, to make them 
available to interested and qualified scholars. 

*The average recorded length of the first set of 
interviews was 2 1/4 hours; the second, 1 1/2 hours; 
the third, 1 1/3 hours; and the last, 1 hour. Thus, for 
31/2 years an average of 6.1 recorded hours was 
spent with each scientist. This was supplemented by 
an average of another four hours of unrecorded time. 
This does not include the time spent in informal 
conversation at various conferences. 

€ As desirable as it would be to give examples (for 
one thing to show that such expressions were not 
isolated and infrequent), to preserve the anonymity 
of the respondents, some of whom were members of 
this group, I cannot cite this literature. The reasons 
for such stringent constraints will become apparent. 


t 
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Furthermore, in some cases, these scientists’ 
views were in direct conflict. Coupling this 
with the drama surrounding the landing of 
Apollo 11 and the competitiveness in the 
community of Lunar scientists, it appeared 
that the Apollo program had many of the 
same ingredients aptly described by Watson 
(1968) in the race for the discovery of DNA. 
In short, the Apollo program offered an 
interesting setting’ in which to study the 
“Resistance by Scientists to the Scientific 
Discoveries of Other Scientists” (cf, B. Barber, 
1961) plus “the Commitment of Scientists to 
their Pet Hypotheses.”® Most important of all 
was the chance to study the possible 
normative value of such behavior instead of 
assuming it to be dysfunctional, unscientific, 
or irrational.” 

The notion of commitment was central to 
the study in other ways. For example, much 
of it concerns what the body of scientists 
thought about their fellow scientists. Who 
were perceived as most committed to their pet 
hypotheses? What did they think of such 
~ behavior? What did the scientists think of the 
abstract idea of commitment itself? While 
they might differ in the degree and nature of 
their commitments, did they believe that 
every scientist had to have a certain amount 
of commitment to do good science? If so, 
how did the scientists then react to the notion 
of the disinterested observer? Is that notion as 


Tin Merton’s terms, the Apollo program con- 
stituted a ‘“‘strategic research site” for observing 
counter-norms. See Merton (1963b:239) on the 
importance of “strategic research gites” in the 
sociology of sclence. 

*The fact that some scientists had publicly and 
repeatedly declared their scientific positions in print 
was important. Kiesler’s work (1971) suggests that 
“the explicit and forceful declaring of one’s 
commitment has the effect of increasing the degree 
of commitment to one’s position.” The Apollo 
‘program thus presented the rare opportunity to 
study the commitment of scientists to their ideas 
and the change in their ideas, or lack of it, in the 
face of strong prior beliefs. 

®Such behavior is not ‘‘irrational” from every 
standpoint. Certain theories or philosophies of 
science (Churchman and Ackoff, 1950; Laudan, 
1965) maintain that it is rational for scientists to act 
in accord with the principle of tenacity; i.e., a 
scientist ought to do everything “legitimately” 
(excluding cheating, falsifying evidence) in his power 
to present his hypotheses in the best possible light 
and to defend them. This point will be discussed 
later when we deal with an altemative normative 
structure for science. 
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deeply ingrained in the beliefs of scientists as 
the conventional portraits of science would 
have us believe? 

The study also asked how did the 
scientists’ ideas about the moon change from 
mission to mission? What were the significant 
results from Apollo? Which scientists wére 
credited with producing these results? Were 
serious errors committed in selecting lunar 
landing sites? After Apollo 11, did they 
continue to think the moon trip was 
worthwhile? Why? Why not? Are there lessons 
to be learned from Apollo for planning future 
missions? 

As for methodology, what did the moon 
scientists believe about the relationship 
between theory and data? Did they believe 
that observations were independent of theory, 
or as increasing numbers of philosophers of 
science (Churchman, 1961,1971; Feyerabend, 
1965, 1970a, 1970b) were asserting, that 
observations were theory-laden? Further, 
what did the scientists believe about the 
notion of the hypothetico-deductive method 
as an accurate and fruitful representation of 
scientific method? Countless philosophers and 
methodologists of science have examined such 
issues, but there are few (cf. Hagstrom, 1965) 
systematic studies of what scientists them- 
selves think about such issues. No matter how 
idealized the concept of scientific method and 
however far removed from real concerns, it 
should be compared with the reality of 
everyday practice and the beliefs of practicing 
scientists (cf., Maxwell, 1972:133). One way 
to do this is to submit methodological 
statements for the scrutiny and responses of 
scientists. 


The Sample 

Table 1 gives the breakdown by institu- 
tional affiliation of the scientists interviewed 
in round I (the time period of the Apollo 11 
mission) who were either (1) principal 
investigators (PI’s) or (2) co-investigators 
(Co-I’s), (3) those who were neither but who 
had access to or contact with the lunar 
samples (Access), and finally, (4) those 
scientists who had no contact at all with the 
lunar samples (No-Access). The term PI is the 
official designation that NASA (like other 
granting agencies) uses to denote the officially 
designated principal researcher (or proposer) 
of a project or experiment. Every experiment 


' Access te 
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Affiliation of Scientists 


n mmaa SS TT C—O 4a ajasa 


Institutional Affiliation 


University or university affiliated 
research labs 


NASA*®*® installations 


USGS*®** plus related Govt. agencies 


Govt. research**** labs, institu- 
tions plus foreign counterparts 


Private industry 


Total 


an me 
kkk 2 


ERAR = For example, 


PI's = Principal Investigators. 


Ca'l's = Co-Investigators. 


materials, 


No-Access ™ 
historical importance. 


whether it had a co-experimenter or Co-I had 
_a principal investigator or PI. Access refers to 
those ‘scientists who were neither PPs nor 
Co-I’s but who had legitimate access to the 
lunar materials as members of a PI’s research 
team. The Sample Access scientists con- 
tributed directly to the study of the lunar 
samples experimentally or theoretically, as the 
remaining’ category of scientists did not. 
Although many were indirectly involved, the 
No-Access scientists were not directly in- 
volved in analyzing lunar materials. They were 
included because they had played an im- 
portant historical role in our understanding of 
the moon, or had significant insight into the 
lunar missions or their fellow scientists, or 
finally, because they had been recommended 
for inclusion by their fellow scientists. 

Table 1 shows that the majority of the 
scientists interviewed were based in univer- 
sities (26) and that an even larger number of 
PIs were university scientists (15). To 


Form of Involvement in the 
Lunar Propram 
Total 


PI's 





like the Brookhaven National Lab. 


Had no form of : access to Lunar materials, 





naman 





Co-I's Access No-Access 


National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 


United States Geological Survey. 


Neither a Principal nor Co-investigator, but had access to Lunar 


but interviewed because of 


appreciate the full significance of these 
percentages plus the remaining percentages, it 
is necessary to discuss how the sample was 
formed. 

Like the total population of scientists 
selected by NASA to be PPs and Co-l’s for 
Apollo 11 (see Table 2), almost two-thirds of 
our sample were university scientists. The 
sample is a snowball sample (Sjoberg and 
Nett, 1968). It began with a few key scientists 
willing to lend their names to draw others into 
the sample. Two questions were asked of 
everyone interviewed, Which scientists would 
you recommend that I ask these same 
(interview) questions of next?, and, For which 
reasons do you recommend that I see these 
persons?. 

The sample was formed this way for the 
following reasons: (1) Not only were the 
scientists inordinately busy, but they had 
been besieged by reporters for interviews. 
They had to be induced to give time and 
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Form of Involvement in the Lunar Program of Tota? Population of 


Scientists Selected by NASA to be PI's and Co-I's for Apollo 11 and 


Institutional Affiliation 








Form of Involvement 


Institution Affiliation Totals 

University or university affiliated 

research labs plus foreign 

counterparts 197 
NASA installations 32 
USGS plus foreign counterparts 43 
Govt. research labs, institutions 

plus foreign counterparts 19 
Private industry 23 

Totals 142 = pe 314 
NOTE: The numbers in this table were compiled from several sources, ‚published 


PI lists in technical magazines and internal NASA documents. 


Since the 


various lists are not always in complete accord, the numbers reported 


above can only be taken as approximate. 


However, they would seem to be 


in the right range since the number that was commanly bantered about to 
denote the number of Apollo 11 PI's was of the order of 140. 


thought to the study. (2) Some of the 
interview questions were sensitive in that they 
asked the scientists to express their feelings 
about their colleagues. However, the investiga- 
tion was given legitimacy by the support of 
their peers. (3) Some scientists in the system 
were so important that no study of the Apollo 
missions could ignore them, whether or not 
they appeared in a random sample. (4) The 
social organization of the system was of basic 
interest. Asking the respondents who should 
be interviewed not only formed the sample 
but also generated vital information about this 


organization. (5) Forming the sample thus - 


tends to offset some of the objections 
(Lakatos and Musgrave, 1970) raised against 
studying the “‘average” scientist, or in Kuhn’s 
(1962) terms, the “normal” scientist. The 
argument is that a sample composed entirely 
of “average” scientists is a poor one on which 
to base conclusions about the nature of 
science. It can be an even worse basis for 
concluding about the ideal practice of science. 
Why base ideas for the superior or improved 
practice of science on the behavior of average 
or mediocre scientists? Selecting a sample in 
the above manner tends to counter this 
objection, since such a sample will tend to 


contain the elite scientists in the system under 
study. 

If the general pcpulation of Apollo 11 
scientists represents an elite to begin with, 
then the sample is best described as an elite of .. 
elites (cf., Zuckerman, 1972). It contains 
some of the most dis-inguished geologists and 
scientific analysts af the Apollo missions. Two 
of the forty-two have the Nobel prize; six are 
members of the National Academy of 
Scientists; thirty-cigat have their Ph.D.; 
thirteen are major editors of key scientific 
journals in. the field. Nearly all are at 
prestigious universities or a top-ranked govern- 
ment research lab. 

The sample was not expressly generated by 
asking for elites. Thə scientists based their 
recommendations cf cthers on one or more of 
three criteria: (1) that they should be 
important or eminent: (2) that they should be 
included if the study were to represent many 
scientific points of view (most recognized that 
they represented only one viewpoint of the 
scientists and hence recommended that I see 
at least one whose views were opposed to 
theirs); and (3) that the study should include 
several “typical” or “average” scientists. Many 
asserted: “You should see some of the average 
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stiffs, not- just the stars,” or, “If you see only 
those guys, you’ve got a sample of all chiefs 
and no Indians.” Despite their warning, the 
snowball sample contains “many more chiefs 
than Indians.” l 
The sample ‘also includes data on age and 
scientific discipline. As of July, 1969 (the 
time of Apollo 11), the mean age was 47.0 
years with a standard deviation of 9.3 years. 
This is indicative that these are largely 
established scientists. Only six in the first 
round of interviews-were under forty and only 
‘three in the entire study were under 
thirty-five. In this regard, the sample differs 
markedly from the general population of 
Apollo scientists. In their summary of the 
Apollo missions, Levinson and Taylor (1971) 
note that “a surprisingly large number of the 
scientists are in their 30’s; only a small 
percentage are over 50 years (Levinson and 
Taylor, 1971:2).” The sample almost exactly 
reverses the trend in the larger population of 
Apollo scientists. Finally, nearly all the 
scientists are located in an academic depart- 
ment or institutional setting that corresponds 
closely to the academic discipliné in which 
they received their degree (see Table 3). 


CONDUCT OF THE INTERVIEWS 


The opening interviews explored the 
scientific issues connected with Apollo and 
assessed the scientists’ positions on these 
issues before and just after Apollo 11. They 
were asked: What theories for the origin of 


Table 3. Scientific Disciplines 
Represented ir 'the Sample* 





Scientific Discipline Saas 
Geology (general) i 
Geophysics 4 
Geochemistry 16 
Chemistry e 
Physics E : 4 
Astronomy ` 4 
Engineering l 2 


*Based on discipline in which received 
highest degree. 


— 
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the moon are you familiar with? Can you rate 
how plausible you felt each theory was before 
the Apollo 11 data? Can you rate how 
plausible you feel each theory was after the 
Apollo 11 data? Other technical issues, such 
as the temperature of the moon and the origin | 
of mascons (Muller and Sjogren, 1968) were 
also explored in this way. 

These questions elicited needed informa- 
tion and were natural interview openers. They 
were designed to get the scientists talking 
about an area of interest to them in which 
they were the experts. They avoided personal 
issues and focused on supposedly neutral 
technical issues. They did not ask which 
scientists were most committed to their pet 
hypothesis. I assumed that such an issue, 
especially reference to particular scientists by 
name, would be far too sensitive to approach 
directly. These fears turned out to be entirely 
unfounded. The scientists themselves raised 
the question of commitment. 


SOME GENERAL FINDINGS 


All the interviews exhibit high affective 
content. They document the often fierce, 
sometimes bitter, competitive races for 
discovery and the’ intense emotions which 
permeate the doing of science. 

No matter what the topic—for example, 
the status of some technical physical theory— 
the scientists moved the discussion toward 
intensely personal matters. They could not 
discuss the status of a physical theory and the 
scientific evidence bearing on it in purely 
impersonal or “objective” terms (see footnote 
13). Some scientists or group of scientists 
were clearly associated in the minds of the 
sample with each theory, serving as its 
personal advocates and defenders. Hence, the 
scientists could not react to a theory without 
reacting simultaneously to its proponents. 

After The Double Helix (Watson, 1968), 
these observations are no longer novel. As 
Merton (1969) pointed: out, only our 
naiveté about science and our lack of 
historical awareness of past priority disputes 
caused this aspect of The Double Helix to 
make news. Bitter competition and acrimo- 
nious disputes have been more nearly the rule 
in science than the exception. - 

What was surprising in my interviews was 
the ease with which the scientists recognized 
the commitment of their peers to certain 
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- doctrines, their willingness to talk about it 
operily and to name names. Even more 
surprising was the extent to which most of 
them had considered the effect of com- 
mitment. The term “commitment” was used 
in three distinct (but related) senses. The first 
expressed the notion of intellectual com- 
mitment, that is, that scientific observations 
were theory-laden. In order to test a scientific 
hypothesis, one had to adopt or commit 
oneself, if only provisionally, to some theory 
so that the phenomenon could be observed. 
The second sense expressed the notion of 
affective commitment. More often than not 
scientists were affectively involved with their 
ideas, were reluctant to part with them, and 
did everything in their power to confirm 
them. The third sense expressed the notion 
that the entire process of science demanded 
deep personal commitment. Deep personal 
emotions were not merely confined to the 
discovery phases of scientific ideas but to 
their testing as well. In the words of the 
respondents, it took “as much personal 
commitment to test an idea as it did to 
discover it.” The context of the interviews 
generally made clear which notion was being 
invoked. 

In response to the opening interview 
questions on the relative plausibility of 
various scientific hypotheses associated with 
the moon, three scientists were over- 
whelmingly nominated as most attached to 
their own ideas.!° The comments referring to 
these scientists were peppered with emotion. 
The following is typical: 


X is so committed to the idea that the 
moon is Q that you could literally take the 
moon apart piece by piece, ship it back to 
Earth, reassemble it in X’s backyard and 
shove the whole thing. ..and X would still 
continue to believe that the moon is Q. X’s 
belief in Q is unshakeable. He refuses to 
listen to reason or to evidence. I no longer 
regard him as a scientist. He’s so hopped up 
on the idea of Q that I think he’s 
unbalanced, 


10 These same three scientists were nominated in 
open-ended conversation and also in response to the 
direct questions: “Which scientists are in your 
opinion most committed to their pet hypotheses?” 
and “Which scientists do you think will experience 
the most difficulty in parting with their ideas?” 
These questions were asked at each interview in the 
3 1/2 year period. No matter how they were asked 
or when, the responses are the same. 
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The three scientists most often perceived 
by their peers as most committed to their 
hypotheses and the object of such strong 
reaction were also judged to be among the 
most outstanding scientists in the program. 
They were simultaneously judged to be the 
most creative and the most resistant to 
change. The aggregate judgement was’ that 
they were “the most creative” for their 
continual creaticn of “bold, provocative, 
stimulating, suggestive, speculative hypoth- 
eses,” and “the most resistant to change” for 
“their pronounced ability to hang onto their 
ideas and defend them with all their might to 
theirs and everyone else’s death.” Because of 
the centrality of these scientists, the percep- 
tion of them by their peers was studied over 
the course of the Apollo. missions. The 
perceived intensity of commitment of these 
scientists to their pet ideas was systematically 
measured in terms of various attitude scales. 
Every scientist in the sample was asked to 
locate the scientific position of each of the 
three scientists with respect to a number of 
possible positions and to rate the intensity of 
their commitment to their position. There was 
virtually no change in the perceived positions 
and the perceived intensity of their com- 
mitment to their ideas over the three and a 
half year period.'' ` 


ilit is beyond the scope of this paper (cf. 
Mitroff, 1974b) to report on this aspect of the study 
in detail. Measuring and assessing the differences in 
psychology between the scientists m the sample was 
a major focus of the study. Various typologies of 
different kinds of scientists were constructed from 
their comments. At the one extreme, are the three 
highly committed scientists who “wouldn’t hesitate 
to build a whole theory of the solar system based on 
no tangible data at all; they’re extreme speculative 
thinkers.” At the ather is the data-bound experi- 
mentalist who “‘wouldn’t risk an extrapolation, a 
leap beyond the data if his life depended on it.” 
Whereas the three highly committed scientists are 
perceived as biased, brilliant, theoretical, as extreme 
generalists, creative yet rigid, aggressive, vague, as 
theoreticians, and finally as extremely speculative in 
their thinking, the opposite extremes are seen as 
impartial, dull, practical, as specialists, unimaginative 
yet flexible, retiring, precise, as experimentalists, and - 
extremely analytical in their thinking. It is also 
_beyond the scope of this paper to show (cf. Mitroff, 
1974b) that these psychological differences can be 
used, contrary to Merton (1957:638-40), to argue 
for a psychological axplanation for the contentious 
behavior of scientists involved in priority disputes. 
This is not to say that such behavior must be 
explained purely psychologically or sociologically. 
Indeed, it is due to the interaction of both factors 
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The Emergence of Counter-Norms 


The concept needed to make the transition 
between the interview material and the first 
counter-norm is provided by the following 
criterion for recognizing the existence of a 
norm: 


...as we know from the sociological 
theory of institutions, the expression of 
disinterested moral indignation is a sign- 
post announcing the violation of a social 
norm (Merton, 1957:639; see also Parsons, 
1948 : 368-70, and Merton, 1949:390-4). 


If moral indignation towards a certain kind of 
behavior, announces that a social norm, has 


been violated, then moral indignation towards _ 


a class of opposing behavior, announces the 
violation of an opposing norm, (cf., Mitroff, 
1973 ,1974a). 

The intense reactions of the scientists 
towards the behavior of the three scientists 
perceived as most committed to their ideas 
suggests strong support for the notion of the 
impersonal character of science. The behav- 
ioral characteristics which produced the most 
intense reactions were those most in conflict 
with the impersonal character of science. In 
this regard, the scientists affirmed precisely 
the norms of universalism and emotional 
neutrality in science (Merton, 1949:607-10; 
Barber, 1952:126-7); hence, one can infer 
that these particular norms of science are 
accepted. Further, although this conclusion is 
based on an inference, it is strengthened 
repeatedly since it arises directly out of the 
scientists’ open-ended responses. Early in the 
study, I deemed it important to avoid 
references to the norms of science that might 
put socially desirable responses in the mouths 
of the scientists. I quote from some of the 
scientists regarding the three scientists per- 
ceived as most committed to their pet 
hypotheses: “They have no humility;” “their 
papers are public relations jobs;” “X relishes 
the spectacular and has a craving for power;” 
“Y is a good salesman: that’s why he gets 
attention;’ “Z tried to put words in the 
astronauts’ mouths; he tried to get them to 


in that individual scientists react differently to the 
social institution of science. In other words, science 
probably does not attract contentious personalities 
more than other institutions. However, some kinds 
of scientists are more contentious than others and 
thus quicker to initiate and press their claims for 
priority. 


Da 
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see what he wanted them to find;”’ “X has a 
curious if not perverted pattern of reasoning 
that goes something as follows: Hypothesis—If 
the moon were P, then Q would be true; 
Premise~I WANT Q to be true; Conclusion— 
therefore, P IS true; “X and Y don’t do 
science, they build personal monuments to 
themselves; I no longer regard them as 
scientists.” 

On the other hand, if the preceding can be 
interpreted as ‘moral indignation indicating 
support of the dominant norms of emotional 
neutrality and universalism, then some equally 
strong responses from the scientists suggested 
the existence of two equally strong counter- 
norms. Immediately after the responses to the 
opening questions, two follow-up questions 
were raised: “Given your strong reaction to 
the behavior of the particular scientists you’ve 
mentioned as being most committed to their 
ideas, is there any positive role that you see 
that commitment has to play in science? If so, 
what is your opinion of the concept of the 
disinterested observer?” Again, in many cases 
I need not have raised these questions since 
the scientists raised them in the course of 
their comments. Also, the context made clear 
that the scientists used the term “emotional 
commitment” in two of the three senses 
referred to earlier: in the sense of an 
individual scientist’s deep .affective involve- 
ment with his ideas and in the sense that 
science was a personal enterprise from 
beginning to end.! 

Every one of the scientists interviewed on 
the first round of interviews indicated that 
they thought the notion of the objective, 
emotionally disinterested scientist natye.'3 


‘4The norm of ‘“‘disinterestedness” was not 
raised in the sense originally formulated by Merton 
(1949:612-14) and Barber (1952:131-3), i.e., as the 
idea that a scientist is “expected to achieve his 
self-interest in work-satisfaction and prestige through 
serving the community. 

‘8The notion of objectivity was not defined for 
the scientists because the context of the interviews 
and their comments made clear that it was most 
typically taken to mean facts “uncoloured by, [or] 
independent of, the feelings or opinions of the 
person making them (Graham, 1965:287). As 
Popper (1972) put it: 

Knowledge in this objective sense is totally 

independent of anybody’s belief, or disposition 

to assent; or to assert, or to act. Knowledge in 

the objective sense is knowledge without a 

knower: it is knowledge without a knowing 

subject (Popper, 1972:109). 


An 
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The vocal and facial expressions that ac- 
companied the verbal responses were the most 
revealing of all. They ranged from mild humor 
and guffaws to extreme annoyance and anger. 
They indicated that the only people who took 
the idea of the purely objective, emotionally 
disinterested scientist literally and seriously 
were the general public or beginning science 
students. Certainly no working scientist, in 
the words of the overwhelming majority, 
“believed in that simple-minded nonsense.” 
Because they actually did science and because 
they had to live with the day-to-day behavior 


‘of some of their more extreme colleagues, 


they knew better. 

What was even more surprising was that the 
scientists rejected the notion of the “emo- 
tionally disinterested scientist” as a prescrip- 
tive ideal or standard. Strong reasons were 
evinced why a good scientist ought to be 
highly committed to a point of view. Ideally, 
they argued, scientists ought. not to be 
without strong, prior commitments. Even 
though the general behavior and personality 
of their more extremely committed colleagues 
infuriated them, as a rule they still came out 
in favor of scientists having strong com- 
mitments. The following comments are 
typical: 

Scientist A-Commitment, even extreme 
commitment such as bias, has a 
role to play in science and it can 
serve science well. Part of the 
business [of science] is to sift the 
evidence and to come to the right 
conclusions, and to do this you 
must have people who argue for 
both sides of the evidence. This is 
the only way in which we can 
straighten the situation out. I 
wouldn’t like scientists to be 
without bias since a lot of the 
sides of the argument would 
never be presented. We must be 
emotionally committed to the 
things we do energetically. No 
one is able to do anything with 
liberal energy if there is no 
emotion connected with it. 

Scientist B -The uninvolved, unemotional 
scientist is just as much a fiction 
as the mad scientist who will 
destroy the world for knowledge. 
Most of the scientists I know 





The scientists generally rejected this notion of 
objective knowledge. 
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have theories and are looking for 
data co support them; they’re not 
sorting impersonally through the 
data looking for a theory to fit 
the data. 
You’ve got to make a clear 
distinction between not being 
objective and cheating. A good 
scientist will not be above chang- 
ing his theory if he gets a 
preponderance of evidence that 
doesn’t support it, but basically 
he’s looking to defend it. 
Withcut [emotional] com- 
mitment one wouldn’t have the 
energy, the drive to press forward 
sometimes against extremely dif- 
ficult odds. 
You don’t consciously falsify 
evidence in science but you put 
less priority on a piece of data 
that goes against you. No repu- 
table scientist does this con- 
sciously but you do it subcon- 
sciously. 

Scientist C -The [emotionally] disinter- 
ested scientist is a myth.’ Even 
if there were such a being, he 
probably wouldn’t be worth 
much as a scientist. I still think 
you can be objective in spite of 
having strong interests and biases. 

Scientist D -If ycu make neutral state- 
ments, nobody really listens to 
you. You have to stick your neck 
out. The statements you make in 
public are actually stronger than 
you believe in. You have to get 
people to remember that you 
represent a point of view even if 
for you it’s just a possibility. - 
It takes commitment to be a 
scientist. One thing that spurs a 
scientist on is competition, ward- 
ing off attacks against what 
you’ve published. 

Scientist E - In order to be heard you have 


'4See Imagination and the Growth of Science 


(Taylor, 1967:3-5) for a forceful presentation of the 
myth of science: ‘Scientists must be immediately 
prepared to drop a theory the moment an 
observation turns up te conflict with it. Scientists 
must have an absolute respect for observations, 
they must hold scientific theories in judicial detach- 
ment. Scientists must be passionless observers, 
unbiased by emotion, intellectually cold” (Taylor, 
1967:4). Also see Taylor (1967) for an argument as 
to why the preceding view of science though false is 
not a straw-man (see also Merton [1969:2-3]and 
Mitroff [1972 ]). 
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to overcommit yourself. There’s 
so much stuff if you don’t speak 
out you won’t get heard but you 
can’t be too outrageous or you'll 
get labeled as a crackpot; you 
have to be just- outrageous 
enough. If you have an idea, you 
have to pursue it as hard as you 
can. You have to ride a horse to 
the end of the road. 

Scientist F -The notion of the disinter- 
ested scientist is really a myth 
that deserves to be put to rest. 
Those scientists who are com- 
mitted to the myth have an 
intensity of commitment which 
belies the myth. 

Those scientists who are the 
movers are not indifferent. One 
has to be deeply involved in order 
to do good work. There is the 
danger that the bolder the sci- 
entist is with regard to the nature 
of his ideas, the more likely he is 
to become strongly committed to 
his ideas. 

I don’t think we have good 
science because we have adver- 
saries but that it is in the attempt 
to follow the creed and the ritual 
Of scientific method that the 


scientist finds himself uncon- 
sciously thrust in the role of an 
adversary. 


And finally, 

Scientist G - You can’t understand science 
in terms of the simple-minded 
articles that appear in the jour- 
nals. Science is an intensely 
personal enterprise. Every sci- 
entific idea needs a personal 
representative who will defend 
and nourish that idea so that it 
doesn’t suffer a premature death. 
Most people don’t think of 


science in this way but that’s. 


because: the image they have of 
science only applies to the 
simplest, and for that reason, 
almost non-existent, ideal cases 
where the evidence is clear-cut 
and it’s not a matter of scientists 
with different shades of opinion. 
In every real scientific problem 
Pve ever seen, the evidence by 
itself never settled anything be- 
cause two scientists of different 
outlook could both take the 


same evidence, and reach entirely - 


different conclusions. You even- 
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tually settle the differences, but 
not because of the evidence itself 
but because you develop a 
preference for one set of as- 
sumptions over the other. How 
you do this is not clear since 
there’s not always a good set of 
reasons for adopting one rather 
than the other. 


Note that in this part of the discussion the 
scientists partly reversed themselves and 
praised their more committed colleagues 
precisely for their extreme commitments: 


The commitment of these guys to their 
ideas while absolutely infuriating at times 
can be a very good thing too. One should 
never give up an idea too soon in 
science—any idea, no matter how outra- 
geous it may be and no matter how beaten 
down it seems by all the best evidence at 
the time. [ve seen too many totally 
disproven ideas come back to haunt us. I’ve 
learned by now that you never completely 
prove or disprove anything; you just make 
it more or less probable with the best of 
what means you’ve got at the time. It’s 
true that these guys are a perpetual thorn 
in the side of the profession and for that 
reason a perpetual challenge to it too. 
Their value probably outweighs their 
disadvantages although I’ve wondered 
many times if we might not be better off 
without them. Each time I reluctantly 
conclude no. We need them around. They 
perpetually shake things up with their wild 
ideas although they drive you mad with the 
stick-to-itiveness that they have for their 
ideas. 


The comments illustrate clearly the variety 
of reasons for the belief that scientists should 
be emotionally committed to their ideas. 
Above all, they reveal the psychological and 
sociological elements that permeate the 
structure of science. Psychologically, the 
comments indicate that commitment is a 
characteristic of scientists. The comments 
strongly support Merton’s ideas on scientists’ 
affective involvement with their ideas 
(1963a:80). Sociologically, the comments 
reveal the social nature of science. Scientist E, 
for example, says there’s so much “stuff in 
the system” that if one wants to be heard over 
the crowd, one must adopt a position more 
extreme than one believes in.'> Scientist F 


**Scientist E’s statement is interesting for a 
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continues that this inevitably thrusts scientists 
into the midst of adversary proceedings, a 
highly significant observation. 

In recent years, considerable work in the 
philosophy of science, for example, the work 
of Churchman and Feyerabend, has explained 
science as resulting as much from conflicts 
between scientists as from agreements. They 


argued that disagreement between scientists is . 


as natural as agreement between them, and 
that such disagreements are as necessary for 
the growth of science as their agreements (see 
also Kuhn, 1962). Feyerabend has consis- 
tently expressed the view that science depends 
on intense opposition between at least two 
theorists who disagree strongly about the 
same phenomenon. In Feyerabend’s theory, 
the proliferation of contesting views on any 
subject is fundamental to the progress of 
science. The implications of Feye-abend’s 
thesis for the present discussion are as follows 
(Mitroff, 1974a, 1974b): If every scientist 
were committed to the same idea to the same 
degree as every other scientist, there would be 
nothing positive in commitment per se. 
Indeed, if all men shared the same com- 
mitments, the terms “commitment” and 
“bias? would have no meaning since they 
would be undetectable. The fact that men 
differ greatly in the make-up and d2gree of 
their commitments and biases enables scien- 
tific objectivity to emerge from con‘lict and 
passion.! Furthermore, science cam always 
afford a few men of deep commitments. 
Although they run the risk of being labeled 
crackpots and being ignored (Davis,1¢71), the 
comments of the respondents sugg2st that 
they serve a positive function in science. 
“Finally, Scientist G’s comments indicate that 
the personal character of science pervades its 
entire structure (Merton, 1957,1963a; 
Polanyi, 1958). 


variety of reasons. For one, it corresponcs almost 
exactly with Murray Davis’s provocative notions of 
what makes a theory in social science interesting. 
According to Davis (1971), if a theory is to be 
interesting, then it must differ substantially from our 
ordinary common sense expectation, but not too 
much or “you'll get labeled as a crackpot.” 

**This of course requires a different concept of 
scientific objectivity than the one stated in footnote 
13. Churchman (1971) has developed a Cialectical 
notion of objectivity which does not depend for its 
existence and operation on the presumotion, as 
Popper’s (1972) does, of knowledge wichout an 
opinionated knower. 
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In the second round of the study a 
semantic difference related to the concept of 
the ideal scientist was administered to check 
on the strength and consistency of the beliefs 
expressed in the first round. A full discussion 
of the results would take us too far afield (cf., 
Mitroff,1974b). Therefore, we will report the 
results of the one scale (impartial-biased) of 
twenty-seven scales most relevant to our 
concerns. 

The semantic differentials were admin- 


‘istered in person to encourage the scientists to 


state freely what the scales’ and their end 
adjective pairs meant to them, Each of the 
twenty-seven scales on the semantic differ- 
entials were used to gather quantitative scale 
responses and verbal protocols. J adopted this 
technique to maximize the information gained - 
by collecting both qualitative and quantitative 
responses and to balance the weaknesses of 
the structured instrument with the strengths 
of the open-ended or projective interview and 
vice versa (Sjoberg and Nett, 1968). A t-test 
performed on the quantitative responses to 
the scale impartial-biased shows that the 
scientists reject the notion that their ideal 
scientist is completely impartial at a higa level 
of significance (p < 0.001)!” 

The verbal responses are even more 
instructive. They parallel those of the first 
round of interviews and exhibit new aspects as 
well. The comments indicate that the 
scientists know that “impartiality is the 
commonly accepted norm or ideal of 
scientific life,’ and that they deliberately 
reject it as a fact of scientific life and as an 
ideal. Even more important, their responses 
indicate a deep ambivalence. They reflect not 
a simple either/or choice between complete 
impartiality or complete bias but a complex 
tug-of-war between two opposing norms 
operating simultaneously. The following are 
representative responses: 


Scientist A-The concept of the com- 


'7 Again see Taylor (1967) for why the notion of 
the completely impartial observer (Mitroff, 1971) is 
not a straw-man argument. The persistency with 
which this notion appears in accounts of science 
destroys the contention that it is a straw-man. If 
any thing, the concept deserves analysis not dismissal. 
Indeed, labeling such an image a straw-man seems 
more defensive than analytical. As Merton put it: 
“The practice of seeking to trivialize what can be 
shown to be significant is a well-known manifesta- 
tion of resistance” (Merton, 1963b:251). 
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-pletely impartial observer is as 
much an absurdity as the com- 
pletely disinterested scientist. I 
can’t recall any scientist I’ve ever 
known who has made a funda- 
mental contribution that was 
impartial to his discoveries or to 
his ideas. You not only don’t 
discover anything by being im- 
partial but you don’t even test it 
by being impartial. The severest 
test of an idea occurs when 
you’ve done everything in your 
power to make the best possible 
case for it and it still doesn’t hold 
water. Nowhere in all of this are 
you impartial. This doesn’t mean 
that you ultimately don’t discard 
your ideas. You do, but with 
reluctance. 


Scientist B - It’s all right for a scientist to. 


be rather strongly biased while 
he’s pursuing an idea; he should 
not be indifferent to the various 
alternatives he’s trying to decide 
between, but he has to be 
objective enough to discard an 
alternative that runs into dif- 
ficulty. This means he has to be 
able to switch back and forth 
between being biased and being 
impartial. Within the constraints 
of this questionnaire, d check a 
3. However, scientists should be 
around 6 part of the time and 
then be able to switch back to 1. 
Even better, I’d like to check 
near both ends of the scale, say 2 
and 6, at the same time because 
in reality you have to have both 
of these things going on in you 
simultaneously. It’s not as black 
and white as this questionnaire 
makes it to be. 


In short, if scientific knowledge were the- 


product of uncommitted or weakly com- 
mitted observers, its understanding would be 
trivial. Given the presumption of untainted, 
unbiased observers, it is a trivial matter to 
explain how objectivity results. It is also a 
trivial matter to justify the concept of 
objectivity as knowledge “uncoloured by, or 
independent of, the feelings or opinions of the 
person making them” (Graham, 1965:287). 
The problem is how objective knowledge 
results in science not despite bias and 
commitment, but because of them. As 
Churchman and Ackoff put it: 


i 
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Pragmatism does not advocate a scientist 
who removes all his emotions, sympathies, 
and the like from his experimental process. . 
This is like asking the scientist to give up 
being a whole man while he experiments. 
Perhaps a man’s emotion will be the most 
powerful instrument he has at his disposal 
in reaching a conclusion. The main task, 
however, is to enlarge the scope of the 
scientific model so that we can begin to 
understand the role of the other types of 
experience in reaching decisions, and can 
see how they too can be checked and 
controlled. The moral, according to the 
pragmatist, should not be to exclude 
feeling from scientific method, but to 
include it in the sense of understanding it 
better (Churchman and Ackoff, 
1950:224). 


In summary, this section has offered 
theoretical and empirical support for the 
following proposition: if there exist serious 
reasons why the concepts of emotional 
neutrality and universalism ought to be 
considered as norms of science, then serious 
reasons also exist for positing emotional 
commitment and “particularism” as opposing 
counter-norms of science (see Table 4). 


Some Additional Counter-Norms 


Similarly, for every norm proposed by 
Merton (1949) and Barber (1952) one could 
seriously consider an opposing counter-norm. 
Table 4 represents the outcome of such an 
effort. 

As important as it would be to go through 
Table 4 in detail, space requires that we treat 
only one additional norm. 


Consider the conventional norm of com- 
munism: 


“Communism,” in the’ non-technical and 
extended sense of common ownership of 
goods, is a second integral element of the 
scientific ethos. The substantive findings of 
science are a product of social collabora- 
tion and. are assigned to the community. 
They constitute a common heritage in 

which the equity of the individual 
producer is severely limited (Merton, 
1949:610). 


The institutional conception of science as 
part of the public domain is linked with 
the imperative for communication of 
findings. Secrecy is the antithesis of this 
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Table 4. A Tentative List of Norms and Counternorms 





Norms 


Counternorms 





1, Faith tn the moral virtue of 
rattonaltty (Barber, 1952}. 


2. Emottonal neutrality as an instru- 
mental condition for the achieve- 
ment of rationality (Barber, 1952). 


3. Univeraaliem: "The acceptance or 
rejection of claims entering the 
list of science is not to depend 
on the personal or social attri- 
butes of their protagonist; his 
race, nationality, religion, class 
and personal qualities are as such 
irrelevant, Objectivity precludes 
particularism. 
of universalism is rooted deep in 


the impersonal character of science” 


(Merton, 1949:607)., 


4. Communten: 
duced to the absolute minimum of 
credit for priority of discovery" 
(Barber, 1952:130). 
antithesis' of this norm; full and 
open communication [of scientific 
results] its enactment"(Merton, 
1949:611). 


5. ODtsinterestedness: "Scientists are 
expected by their peers to achieve 
the self-interest they have in 
work--satisfaction and in prestige 
through serving the [scientific] 
community interest directly" 
(Barber, 1952:132). 


6. Organized scepticism: “The scien- 
tist is obliged . . . to make pub- 
lic his criticisms of the work of 
others when he believes it to be 
in error . . . no scientist's con- 
tributian to knowledge can be 
accepted without careful scrutiny, 
and that the scientist must doubt 
his own findings as well as those 
of others" (Storer, 1966:79). 


norm; full and open communication its 
enactment (Merton, 1949:611, italics 
added). 


On the face of it, it would seem absurd to 
contend that there could be an opposing norm 


. The imperative 


"Property rights are re- 


"Secrecy is the 


1, Faith in the moral virtue of 
rationality and nonrattonality 
(cf., Tart, 1972). 


2. - Emottonat commitment as an 
instrumental condition for the . 
achievement of rationality (cf., 
Merton, 1963a; Mitroff, 1974b). 


3. Partteulartem: "The acceptance 
or rejection of claims entering 
the list of science is to a large 
extent a function of who makes 
the claim" (Boguslaw, 1968:59). 
The social and psychological 
characteristics of the scientist 
are important factors influencing 
how his work will be judged. The 
work of certain scientists will 
be given priority over that of 
others (Nitroff, 1974b). The im- 
perative of particularism is 
rooted deep in the personal char- 
acter of science (Merton, 1963a; 
Polanyi, 1958). 


4. Solitartness (or, "Mtserism" 
[CBoguslaw, 1968:59]): Property 
rights are expanded to include 
protective control over the dis- 
position of one's discoveries; 
secrecy thus becomes a necessary 
moral act (Mitroff, 1974b). 


9. Interestedness: Scientists are | 
expected by their close col- 
leagues to achieve the self- 
interest they have in work-satis- 
faction and in prestige through 
serving their special communities 
of interest, e.g., their invis- 
ible college (Boguslaw, 1968:59; 
Mitroff, 1974b) 


6. Organised dogmatism: “Each sci- 
entist should make certain that 
previous work by others on which 
he bases his work is sufficiently 
identified so that others can be 
held responsible for inadequacies 
while any possible credit accrues 
to oneself" (Boguslaw, 1968:59). 
The scientist must believe in his 
own findings with utter convic- 
tion while doubting those of 
others with all his worth 
(Mitroff, 1974b); 


having some positive function in science. Still, 
the-idea that such a norm might exist came 
out during the interviews. While it was by no 
means universally acknowledged as a problem, 
approximately a fifth of the sample, of their 
own accord, brought up the fact that stealing 
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ideas was a minor, and sometimes a major 
problem in science (cf., Gaston, 1971). By 
stealing, the respondents did not mean 
conscious stealing. Such stealing was felt to be 
so rare as not to constitute a problem. The 
problem was the unconscious, unintended 
appropriation of another’s ideas—the fact that 
one often could not trace the origin of one’s 


ideas and hence properly credit one’s peers . 


(cf., Merton, 1963a:91). If only as a 


protective device, it makes sense to consider | 


secrecy as a working “‘norm-in-use” (Sjoberg 
and Nett, 1968). However, the more inter- 
esting question is whether secrecy is a rational 
_ standard or ideal norm of science and not 
merely a crude protective device. 

As a norm opposed to communism, secrecy 
(or “particularism”) can serve various positive 


functions in science: (1) Rather than de- . 


tracting from its stability and progress, under 
certain circumstances secrecy can be seen to 
serve the ends of science. With no protective 
counter measures at its disposal, the social 
system of science would be continually racked 
by the kinds of open internal disputes for 
priority so aptly described by Merton. 
Without secrecy, science would degenerate 
into a state of continual warfare. A certain 
amount of secrecy is rational since scientists 
are not always able to acknowledge the source 
of their ideas. Until we can develop better 
social safeguards, we may have to learn to live 
with some secrecy. (2) Perhaps its most 
interesting and important function is as a 
before-the-fact acknowledgment to oneself 
and others that one has something in the 
works worth protecting. A certain amount of 
stealing or appropriation may be both 
tolerable and beneficial as long as it doesn’t 
reach epidemic proportions. While stealing 
may be more difficult than secrecy to make 
into a counter-norm, even it can serve some 
positive function. As perverse and potentially 
dangerous as they are, stealing and appro- 
priating may be important ways of informing 
a scientist and his peers that his work is 
significant. As one respondent put it: 


It was only when I began to do something 
significant and important that people 
began to steal [italics added] from me. 
When I began to manage a big research 
program and all the big, important people 
began to visit me, they would rush home 
and try to outdo our results. You know 
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you're doing something significant when 
people want to steal it [italics added]. 


Science typically measures the significance 
of a piece of work by its statistical 
significance. Perhaps the social test of the real — 
significance of a scientist’s work is whether it 
is worth stealing or not. Whatever the ultimate 
implications of the study, it has long been an 
unwritten rule of science that you don’t 
divulge what you’re up to until you’re 99% 
sure that you’ve got the competition beat in 
the race to print (cf. Merton, 1957). 

I would not make ‘secrecy an unrestricted 
ideal of scientific life. If science were to 
follow the norms of commitment and secrecy 
exclusively, commitment could cause it to 
degenerate into complete subjectivity and 
secrecy could breed solipsism. If science were 
exclusively founded on secrecy, I doubt it 
could exist as we know it. The public 
communication, sharing, and testing of ideas 
would all but vanish (Ziman, 1968). But the 
key word is exclusively. For if science were 
also exclusively founded on the norms of 
disinterestedness, universalism, and com- 


munity, I doubt science could have arisen as 


we know it. The point is that each norm is 
restrained .and if any were unrestrained, 
science would probably collapse. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


This paper has argued that science contains 
norms and counter-norms. Both, however, do 
not operate equally in every situation. Indeed, 
the concept of sociological ambivalence 
supposes that one set of norms is dominant 
and the other subsidiary. However, as this 
study reveals, the actual situation is more 
complicated. Norms dominant in one situa- 
tion can be subsidiary in another. Dominancy 
is not an invariant property of a set of norms. 
The dependence of dominancy on situations 
undoubtedly derives from a host of factors 
(cf. Mitroff, 1973) such as the paradigmatic 
structure of a science (Kuhn, 1962). Under- 
standing such dominance is a problem for 
future research in the sociology of science. 

A previous paper (Mitroff and Mason, 
1974) examined one of the factors on which 
dominance depends. The class of scientific 
problems can be arrayed along a continuum 
whose underlying dimension is “ease of 
definition” (Churchman, 1971; Mitroff, 
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1973,1974a). At the one extreme are 
“well-defined” problems, at the other are 
“ill-defined” problems. Well-defined problems 
(like the chemical composition of the lunar 
samples) are amenable to solution in that they 
can be clearly posed and hence solved by 
relatively clear-cut, standard, analytic tech- 
niques; they are “consensible” (Ziman, 1968) 
in that a relatively wide degree of consensus 
can be obtained regarding the “nature of the 
problem;” in short, they are easily formu- 
lated. Ill-defined problems (like the origin of 
the moon) are almost defiantly elusive; they 
.seem to defy a common “consensible” 
formulation (Mitroff and Betz, 1972). Be- 
cause of their widespread consensible nature, 
well-defined problems seem independent of 
the personality of their formulators; they 
appear to be impersonal. [ll-defined problems, 
on the other hand, appear to be the intensely 
personal creations of their creators. Whereas 
the conventional norms of science are 
dominant for well-structured problems, the 
counter-norms proposed here appear to be 
dominant for ill-structured problems. An 
information theoretic analysis of the shift in 
.the beliefs of the scientists over the course of 
the Apollo missions with respect to key 
scientific hypotheses reveals that the more 
well-structured the problem or hypothesis, the 
more it was felt to be settled. Conversely, the 
more ill-structured the hypothesis, the less it 
was felt to be settled by Apollo (Mitroff and 
Mason, 1974), and hence, the more it was felt 
to be subject to the counter-norms described 
in this paper. 

The study of the ambivalence of scientists 
remains one of the important, unsolved 
problems in the history, philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology of science (Holton, 1973). 
It deserves much more systematic study. The 
results of this paper, while tentative, are 
hopefully a step in this direction. 
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PRODUCTIVITY DIFFERENCES AMONG SCIENTISTS: 
EVIDENCE FOR ACCUMULATIVE ADVANTAGE* 


PAUL D. ALLISON AND JOHN A. STEWART 
University of Wisconsin — Madison 


American Sociological Review 1974, Vol. 39 (August): 596-606 


The highly skewed distributions of productivity among scientists can be partly explained by a 
process of accumulative advantage. Because of feedback through recognition and resources, highly 
' productive scientists maintain or increase their productivity, while scientists who produce very 
little produce even less later on. A major implication of accumulative advantage is that the 
distribution of productivity becomes increasingly unequal as a cohort of scientists ages. 
Cross-sectional survey data support this hypothesis for chemists, physicists, and mathematicians, 
who show strong linear increases in inequality with increasing career age. This increase is highly 
associated with a changing distribution of time spent on research. Another implication of 
accumulative advantage is also corroborated: the association among productivity, resources and 


esteem Increases as career age increases. 


cientists differ enormously in the number 
Sor papers they publish. Lotka (1926) 

found that for a sample of physics journal 
papers published in the nineteenth century 
the frequency distribution of scientists by 
number of papers published could be approxi- 
mately described by the function 


F(n)=k/n? 


where n is the number of papers, F(7) is the 
number of scientists publishing n papers and k 
is a constant. This distribution is highly skewed 
so that in a typical case less than six percent of 
publishing scientists produce about fifty per 
cent of all papers (Price, 1963). Lotka’s 
“inverse square law” of scientific productivity 
has since been shown to fit data drawn from 
several widely varying time periods and disci- 
plines (Leavens, 1953; Davis, 1941; Price, 
1963; Britton, 1964). More recently it has also 
been suggested that if a scientist’s productivity 
is measured by the number of citations to his 
work, the distribution is even more highly 


*Woe are indebted to Warren Hagstrom for pro- 
viding the data analyzed here, and for advice and 
encouragement throughout our work on this project. 
For helpful comments on an earlier version of this 
paper, we thank Jonathan Cole, Lowell Hargens, 
Shiela Klatzky, Robert Merton, Aage Sørensen, 
Seymour Spilerman, H.H. Winsborough and Harriet 
Zuckerman. This research was supported in part by 
grants to Hagstrom from the National Science 
Foundation. 


skewed (Hagstrom, 1968; J. Cole, 1970; Cole 
and Cole, 1972). 

Explanations of these extreme differences 
in scientists’ performances are generally of two 
types (Cole and Cole, 1973). The “sacred 
spark” hypothesis says simply that there are 
substantial, predetermined differences among 
scientists in their ability and motivation to do 
creative scientific ‘research. More interesting 
sociologically is the hypothesis of “‘accumula- 
tive advantage” — that because of a variety of 
social mechanisms, productive scientists are 
likely to be even more productive in the future, 
while scientists who produce little original 
work are likely to decline further in their 
productivity. Although these hypotheses are 
not logically incompatible, it is nevertheless 
important to gauge their relative contributions 
to the structure of inequality in the scientific 
community. Later we will present evidence 
which provides a preliminary answer to this 
question. First, we will attempt to formulate 
these ideas more precisely in order to discuss 
their problems and implications. 


The Sacred Spark 


Few would deny that scientists differ 
greatly in their productive capacities, and that 
these differences are, to a large degree, deter- 
mined before their careers begin. Yet, the 
sacred spark hypothesis in its simplest form 
fails to answer two critical questions, one 
theoretical and one empirical. First, is it 
plausible that scientific ability is distributed as 
unequally as publications? Since scientists are a 
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relatively small, rigorously selected elite who 
have undergone long and consistent socializa- 
tion, we might expect them to be quite 
homogeneous on dimensions relevant to sci- 


entific activity. Yet, scientific productivity is 


distributed more unevenly than income among 
individuals (Britton, 1964). Second, why do 
measures of intellectual ability or personality 
nearly always show very low correlations with 
productivity (Bayer and Folger, 1966; Taylor 
and Barron, 1963)? It could be argued that 
adequate measures of scientific ability have not 
yet been developed, but this remains to be 
demonstrated. 

Shockley (1957) has proposed a mathemat- 
ical model which seems to answer both 
questions. He suggests that productivity is the 
result of many “mental factors,” such as the 
ability to find important problems, technical 
ability and persistence. The crucial feature of 
this model is that the mental factors determine 
productivity multiplicatively rather than ad- 
ditively. This implies that the resulting distribu- 
tion of productivity will be more skewed than 
any of its determinants, and will tend toward 
lognormality as the number of determinants 
increases (Aitchison and Brown, 1957). As an 
extension of Shockley’s model, we suggest that 
as tasks become less routine, more character- 
istics of the individual become relevant to the 
performance of task, and hence the distribu- 
tion of task performance becomes increasingly 
skewed. This would account both for the 
highly skewed distribution of productivity in 
science, a relatively non-routine activity, and 
the low correlation of productivity with any 
one of its determinants. 


“ 


Accumulative Advantage 


Merton (1968) has identified what he calls. 
the “Matthew effect” in science: “the accruing 
of greater increments of recognition for par- 
ticular scientific contributions to scientists of 
considerable repute and the withholding of 
such recognition from scientists who have not 
yet made their mark.” Essentially he argues 
that the overloading of the scientific com- 
munication system leads scientists to choose 
their reading matter on the basis of an author’s 
preceding reputation, often further enhancing 
that reputation. 

The accumulative advantage hypothesis, as 
discussed by the Coles (1973), is apparently a 
generalization of the Matthew effect ta include 
productivity as well as recognition. The process 
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can be viewed as consisting of two feedback 
loops in which recognition and resources are 
intervening variables. First, scientists who have 
been recognized as having made significant 
advances will be motivated to maintain or 
increase their recognition by additional pub- 
lications, and will be influenced by their 
colleagues’ expectations that they repeat or 
exceed those achievements. Second, beyond 
these direct effects, recognition usually 
implies increased access to resources which 
facilitate research: money, time, competent 
assistants, stimulating colleagues, easy access 
to useful information, etc. In addition to their . 
instrumental value, such resources will be 
directly rewarding as concrete indicators of 
scientists’ esteem and, like recognition itself, 
will have positive effects on productivity. In 
contrast to this picture of spiraling success, 
the scientist who publishes little or whose 
work is not recognized is likely to become 
discouraged with research, especially when he 
cannot get the resources to carry it out.’ 

What evidence is there to support this 
hypothesis? Cross-sectional studies consis- 
tently show that productivity is strongly 
associated with recognition (Cole and Cole, 
1967) and with key resources (Hagstrom, 
1968). This establishes at least the possibility of 
the reciprocal causal process postulated here. 
More to the point, the Coles (1967) traced the 
early publication history of 120 physicists, and 
found that those whose early papers were often 
cited continued to be highly productive, while 
those who received few citations declined 
significantly in their output. 

If there is indeed a process of accumulative 
advantage in science, several questions remain 
to be answered. Already noted is the need to 
determine the importance of accumulative 
advantage relative to preexisting differences. 
Second, does the process operate throughout 
scientists’ careers, or does it only affect the 
initial years, losing importance as research 
activity becomes stabilized? Finally, of great 
theoretical interest is the question of whether 
the process is the outcome of efficiency or 
inefficiency in the communication and reward 
system of science. Merton seems to say that the 
Matthew effect results from an inefficient 
system in which scientists get more or less 





1 For an extensive discussion of the career contin- 
gencies resulting in accumulative advantage, see Cole 
and Cole (1973: Chapter 9). 
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recognition than their work really deserves. The 
Coles (1973), on the other hand, argue both 
that accumulative advantage may result from 
giving each scientist his due, and that the 
resulting social inequities may be highly func- 
tional for scientific progress. 


Mathematical Formulations 


The sacred spark and accumulative advan- 
tage hypotheses can be seen as special cases of 
the principles of heterogeneity and reinforce- 
ment discussed in the literature of stochastic 
models. Heterogeneity models assert that indi- 
viduals have different propensities to perform 
certain actions. Reinforcement models assert 
that an individual’s propensity to perform a 
certain action changes systematically each time 
he performs that action. A mathematical 
formulation of accumulative advantage is pos- 
sible, and would enable us to deduce empirical 
implications of the hypothesis. Simon (1957), 
for example, has proposed a stochastic model 
to explain scientific publication, and Bartholo- 
mew (1967, p. 128) discusses a leaving-process 
model which can be easily applied to scientific 
productivity.” Nevertheless, an indefinite num- 
ber of such models could be constructed, and 
those simple enough to be tractable usually 
require unrealistic assumptions. Without opting 
for a particular model, we note that models 
involving positive reinforcement generally 
imply two things: (1) highly skewed distribu- 
tions, and (2) increasing dispersion with time 
(Spilerman, 1970). The first implication helps 
to explain the observed distributions of produc- 
tivity. The second supports the intuitive notion 
that accumulative advantage ought to result in 
increasing inequality, i.e., that small differences 
become magnified into large ones. Moreover, it 
suggests a way to test the reinforcement 
hypothesis since heterogeneity models do not 
imply changes over time. 

Stochastic reinforcement models tell us 
nothing about the causal process, however, and 
additional implications can be drawn if we 
specify an underlying causal model. For exam- 
ple, the reciprocal relationships among the 
variables discussed earlier can be specified as a 
set of simultaneous equations, where P(t) is 
productivity, E(t) is esteem, and R(t) is 
resources, allat timet. ` 


These models are treated in greater detail in 
Allison and Stewart (1973). 
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P(t+1) =a, +b, E(t) + b.R(tt]) +e, 


R(t+1) =a, + b3 E(t) + e2 
E(t+1) =a3 +54P(t)+ e3 


With certain constraints on the b; coefficients 
to reflect positive reinforcement, this system 
implies that the variances of productivity, 
esteem, and resources will all increase over 
time, and that the covariances between them 
will also increase. 

In the remainder of this paper, we will 
attempt to test these corollary hypotheses, 
focusing primarily on the predicted increase in 
the dispersion of productivity. Essentially, 
then, we are testing the reinforcement or 
accumulative advantage hypothesis, reserving 
the heterogeneity hypothesis as a residual 
explanatory principle. 


METHODS 


Our central hypothesis is that the distribu- 
tion of productivity among scientists becomes 
increasingly dispersed with the passage of time. 
Since persons continually enter and leave the 
population of scientists, the ideal method 
would be to measure the variation in produc- 
tivity for one or more cohorts at several time 
points during their career history. Lacking 
longitudinal data, our strategy is to simulate 
time-series data by dividing a cross-sectional 
population into several strata by career age. 
These strata are thus taken to represent a single 
cohort in its passage through time. Whatever 
differences are observed among the age strata 
can be logically decomposed into two sorts of 
differences: (1) life-course differences, which 
are the effects of biological and social aging, 
and (2) cohort differences, which are differ- 
ences between cchorts at comparable points in 
their life history. Since our hypotheses only 
deal with life course differences, we must 
assume that cohort differences are negligible.* 

The data come from probability samples of 
U.S. scientists in university departments offer- 
ing advanced degrees in biology, mathematics, 


A thorough discussion of the complexities of 
cohort analysis can be found in Riley, et al. (1972: 
Chapter 2). We have generally followed their termin- 
ology, although we sometimes use the term “career- 
course differences” as equivalent to “life-course 
differences.” 
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chemistry, and physics.” Of an original sample 
of 2,250 there were 1,947 respondents to 
mailed questionnaires or telephone interviews. 
Additional data were gathered from American 
Men of Science (10th and 11th editions) for 
both respondents and non-respondents. Other 
data sources for the sample include the Cartter 
(1966) measurements of the prestige of univer- 
sity graduate departments, and the 1966 
Science Citation Index. More complete descrip- 
tions of this survey can be found in Hagstrom 
(1967 and 1974). 

Two measures of productivity are used — 
the self-reported number of research publica- 
tions in the previous five years and the number 
of citations to all published works of the 
respondent. Publication productivity was mea- 
sured as a response to the following question: 
“How many articles reporting your original 
research results have you published in the past 
five years (not counting abstracts)?” To esti- 
mate the reliability of the responses, we 
randomly selected fifty chemists from our 
- sample, and compared their self-reported num- 
ber of publications with counts from Chemical 
Abstracts for the same five-year period. The 
correlation was .94, suggesting that the data are 
adequate for our purposes. 

Citation counts are probably a more reliable 
measure of productivity, but there are at least 
two reasons to question their validity. First, 
citations can be interpreted as indicating either 
the quality of a scientist’s work or the 
recognition received for that work, an impor- 


tant ambiguity since the accumulative advan- ' 


tage hypothesis treats these as distinct vari- 
ables. Second, although we measure publica- 
tions for only the five years preceding 1966, 
citations in 1966 may be to works published at 
any previous time. Pespite these problems, we 
believe the citation measure is a useful check on 
the publication measure, especially since: the 
theory predicts increasing dispersion in cita- 
tions on either interpretation. The difference in 
time coverage creates minor difficulties which 
will be discussed as they arise. 

To measure the dispersion of the produc- 


* Equal probability samples were taken in each of 
the four fields, but the sampling fractions varied 
slightly among the fields. In some of the analyses to 
follow, the four samples were combined without 
weighting to obtain sufficient numbers within each 
age stratum. Given the similar results across fields, it 
is unlikely that precise weighting would have altered 
our conclusions. 
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tivity distribution, we use the Gini index which 
is considered one of the best measures of 
inequality (Alker and Russett, 1964). Based on 
the Lorenz curve, the Gini index has a value of 
zero when all scientists are equally productive, 
and approaches unity when all the output is 
produced by a single scientist? The advantages 
of the Gini index include its clear geometrical 
interpretation, its sensitivity to all areas of the 
distribution, and its relationship to a possible 
underlying distribution “— the lognormal. 
Aitchison and Brown (1957) have shown that 
Gini index is monotonically related to the 
variance of the lognormal distribution. 


RESULTS 


In outline, our analysis takes the following 
form. We first divide the sample into eight age 
strata by the number of years since the Ph.D. in 
order to observe the simple relationship be- 
tween social aging and the inequality of 
publications and citations. These results cor- 
roborate the hypothesis of increasing inequal- 
ity. We then consider alternative explanations 
which might invalidate or restrict the generality 
of this result, such as interfield heterogeneity, 
demographic changes, and cohort differences. 
In general, these alternatives do not appear to 
threaten the validity of the initial findings. 
Finally, we attempt to specify the reinforce- 
ment process in greater detail by examining 
additional empirical implications and by a path 
analysis of smaller age groupings. 


Increasing Inequality 


The Gini indices for all disciplines and age 
strata are shown in Table 1. For the total 
sample, there is a clear and substantial rise in 
inequality for both productivity measures from 
the younger to the older strata, strongly 
supporting the accumulative advantage hy- 
pothesis. To estimate the rate of increase in 
inequality over the career course, we com- 
puted the linear regression of the Gini indices 
on the number of years since the Ph.D.° 


*The Gini indices reported here have been 
modified to adjust for maximum and minimum 
possible values which occur because of the discrete 
character of scizntists, publications and citations 
(Allison and Stewart, 1973). These adjustments are 
very slight, and do not affect the substance of our 
results. 

Sin nearly every case, the youngest stratum is 
anomalously high. We excluded them from the 
regression analysis on the grounds that their five-year 


_ Overall Gini | .54 (.78 
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Regression of Gini Indices on Years since 


b X 10? .835 (.447) | .480 (-.015) 
a .387 (.661) | .374 ( .687) 
E .98 (.98 ) | .61 ( .01) 


Mean for all those in each stratum. 


bcomputations exclude youngest stratum. 


(Statistics are presented in Table 1 with a 
graphic illustration for the total sample in 
Figure 1.) Again considering only the total 
‘sample, the very close fit around the 
regression lines (with r2’s of .98 in both cases) 
indicates a uniform, linear increase in 
inequality over the age strata. This suggests 
that accumulative advantage has important 
effects throughout scientists’ careers, and is 
by no means limited to the early stages. 
Assuming that the increase in inequality is 
attributable to accumulative advantage, what 
are its effects relative to preexisting differ- 
ences? The regression intercept for publications 
(.39), which may be interpreted as the esti- 
mated Gini index at the time of receipt of the 
Ph.D., is slightly over half that for the oldest age 
stratum (.69), suggesting that accumulative 
advantage and preexisting differences con- 


publication counts were not meaningful, given a mean 
of only two years since the Ph.D. 
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Publication and Citation Inequality by Years since Ph.D. and Field 


hs at erar OELH ‘tie erie Sor Sr w rew rarer a mana PH Hi tre 


Mathematics Chemistry Physics 
Gini Index for Publications (Citations) 
.76 (.92 ) |.66 (.81) | .78 (.88 ) 
66 (.74) |.63 (.82) | .60 (.81) 
„64 (.84) |.53 (.71 ) | .52 (.78 ) 
„46 (.77.) |.48 (.74) | .45 (.66 ) 
$6 .(.74) |.44 (.59} | .45 (.73) 
45 (.65 ) |.47 (.60 ) | .43 (.74) 
40 (.82) |.42 (.58) | .45 (.73 ) 
„42 (.79 ) |.40 (.64) | .43 (.80 ) 
58 (.83 ) |.53 (.76 ) | .51 89 
361 (453 ) |555 (628 ) | 499 (554 ) 
Ph.D,” 

1.113 (.450) | .811 (.835) |1.084 (.501) 
.371 (.708) |.379 (.550) | .338°(.674) 
88 (.34)°.95 (.82) | .89 (.64) 


tribute equally to publication inequality by the 
end of scientists’ careers. However, since at any 
given time younger scientists greatly outnum- 
ber older ones, the relative contribution of 
accumulative advantage to the level of produc- 
tivity inequality in the entire population (.54 in 
our sample) is considerably less.’ Of course, as 
the Coles (1973) argue, accumulative advantage 


The level of inequality of publications for our 
total sample is considerably less than that found in 
article counts based on samples from abstracting 
services. As previously noted, Price (1963) reports 
that about six percent of the scientists produce fifty 
percent of the publications; we find that about 
thirteen percent produce that proportion. Britton 
(1964) reports a Gini index of .7 for his sample of 
astronomy papers, whereas our overall Gini is only 
.54. These differences can be partly explained by the 
fact that our sample includes only scientists at 
graduate departments. On the other hand, the 
differences would be substantially greater if we made 
our sample comparable to theirs by excluding 
scientists who published no articles at all. 
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FIGURE 1. Linear Regression of Gini Indices on Years Since Ph.D. for Seven Oldest Strata. 


also operates during the educational process, so 
that inequality at the start of the career cannot 
be attributed entirely to biological differ- 
ences.° . 

Note that the Gini indices for citations are 
much higher than those based en publications 
for the total sample and for each age group. 
This result is reasonable if we assume that the 
number of citations a scientist receives is a 
product of the number of papers he publishes 
and the average quality of those papers. Sucha 
multiplicative function will tend to be more 
highly skewed and have a greater dispersion 
than either of its two determinants (see earlier 
discussion of Shockley’s model).? Although 
the level of inequality for citations is greater 
than for publications, the rate of increase over 


*It is also unlikely that all the inequality at 
graduation is due to accumulative advantage. If we 
extrapolate our regression lines backward in time, we 
still find substantial inequalities at birth. Although of 
questionable meaninegfulness, this result suggests that 
either there are important mnate differences among 
scientists, or else accumulative advantage is stronger 
prior to the start of the scientific career. 

9Merton’s Matthew effect could also account for 
the greater inequality of citations. One could argue 
that eminent scientists are cited more often than their 
work deserves on the basis of intrinsic merits and, 
conversely, that lesser-known scientists do not receive 
full credit for their work. 


the career course appears to be somewhat 


lower. This difference is artifactual; the Gini 
index cannot be interpreted as an equal interval 
scale over its entire range because it approaches 
unity asymptotically. Thus, since citation 
inequality is already high, small increments 
have more substantive significance than at 
lower points on the scale.*® 


Alternative Explanations 
We have established a strong relationship 


1°The differences in slopes disappeared when we 
used the standard deviation of the logarithms of 
citations or publications as a measure of inequality. 
Although closely related to the Gini index, this 
measure does not have an upper limit. Another reason 
toexpect citation inequality to increase more slowly is 
that citations may be to work published throughout 
scientists’ careers, and thus are less sensitive to recent 
changes in scientists’ publication activity. We suspect 
that if we only counted citations to works published in 
the previous five years, the rate of increasing 
inequality for citations would be greater than for 
publications. Furthermore, a survey of coauthored 
publications in the Directory of Graduate Research 
(American Chemical Society, 1965) indicated that the 
more productive professors were more likely to be a 
junior author than were the less productive professors 
or the associate or assistant professors. This exercise of 
noblesse oblige in name ordering patterns (Zucker- 
man, 1968) will also reduce citation inequality in the 
older age strata. 
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between career age and productivity inequality, 
which we would like to attribute to an 
underlying reinforcement process. First, how- 
ever, we will consider alternative explanations 
which might entirely account for this relation- 
ship or restrict its applicability to a smaller 
segment of the scientific community. Some can 
be ruled out by controlling for relevant 
variables or by examining other empirical 
implications. For some alternatives, lacking 
essential data, we can only argue their implausi- 
bility based on unsystematic observation of 
scientists’ careers. 

Differences between fields. Given that the 
four fields show important differences in the 
mean publication rate (Hagstrom, 1967), it is 
plausible that the increasing inequality is due to 
changing proportions of scientists in the four 
fields over the age strata. Moreover, it is 
possible that increasing inequality does not 
occur in one or more fields. This can easily be 
checked by disaggregating the sample and 
performing the same analysis within each field, 
as we have done in Table 1. The first alternative 
appears to be refuted — for both citations and 
publications there is still an increase in inequal- 
ity for all fields, with the exception of citations 
-among biologists. 

The markedly lower regression slopes for 
-biologists have important theoretical implica- 
tions, although the small N’s in each cell 
indicate a need for caution in interpreting this 
_ result. For publications, the rate of increase in 
inequality for biology is only about half that 
observed for the other fields; for citations the 
slope is actually a small negative value. (The r”’s 
show a corresponding drop.) 

We believe these anomalous results can be 
explained as resulting from inefficiency in the 
communication and reward systems of biology 
relative to the other three fields. There is 
remarkable agreement among both natural and 


social scientists that biology ranks substantially | 


below chemistry and physics in the degree of 
consensus over issues of theory and methodol- 
ogy (Lodahl and Gordon, 1972). We can expect 
this lack of consensus to be manifest in 
disagreements and “errors” in evaluating indi- 
vidual scientists. Second, biology lacks a core 
system of journals containing articles of central 
importance, a fact reflected in the high rate of 
reprint circulation among biologists (Hagstrom, 
1970). Third, the formal academic structure of 
biology is so fragmented that biologists with 
similar interests may be located in any of 
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several different departments (Hagstrom, 
1967). Surely these factors limit an individual’s 
ability to obtain discipline-wide recognition for 


‘his work. 


According to Zuckerman and Merton 
(1972), the Matthew effect should operate 
“with special force” in this situation of 
communication overload and lack of clear 
criteria for evaluating research. Yet citation 
inequality, which ought to be a good indicator 
of the Matthew effect, shows no increase at all 
for biologists. All of this tends to support the - 
Coles’ (1973) contention that accumulative 
advantage is strongest where individuals are 
rewarded according to their merits. Clearly, 
however, more comparative research is required 
to corroborate this conclusion. 

Composition changes} A troublesome 
alternative is the possibility of selective attri- 
tion and recruitment during the career course 
of particular cohorts. Although scientists sel- 
dom leave science for entirely different ogcupa- 
tions, there is a moderate amount of shifting 
between scientific disciplines (Harmon, 1965). 
If such inflows and outflows occur selectively, 
they could produce increasing inequality. We 
cannot completely reject this possibility, yet 
we think it more reasonable to argue the reverse 
~ that attrition and recruitment will reduce 
inequality over the career course rather than 
increase it. In such highly competitive occupa- 
tions as science, we can expect that the least 
productive persons will be those most likely to 
leave the occupation or move into less competi- 
tive fields. Similarly, those who move into a 
new field are likely to be more productive than 
those who have left it. Inter-field mobility, 
therefore, will magnify differences between 
fields while reducing differences within them. 
Although we cannot test this possibility for 
outflows, we were able to control for inflows 
by computing the Gini index over age strata for 
only those scientists whose current field was 
the same as their Ph.D. field. The results were 
quite similar‘to those for the total sample, and 
we conclude that inflows have little impact on 
the distribution. 

A similar problem arises from the fact that 
the sample includes only university scientists, 
while a large proportion of scientists work in 


13 Because of the questionable validity of citations 
as a measure of productivity, noted earlier, we restrict 
our attention in the remainder of the paper to the 
distribution of publications. 
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industry or government (the proportion vary- 
ing greatly by field). Although the proportion 
of scientists who are in universities is fairly 
stable over cohorts (Harmon, 1965), there is 
considerable movement between these sectors 
throughout the career span (National Research 
Council, 1968). Again, however, it seems 
reasonable to argue that whatever selective 
movement occurs will reduce inequality over 
the career-course rather than increase it. The 
young university scientist who has published 
little is likely to move to industry, while the 
highly productive industrial scientist is likely to 
move toa university. 

Cohort differences. We interpret the. in- 
crease in productivity inequality over the eight 
age strata as representing the pattern a single 
cohort would exhibit over its career. Certainly, 
if all cohorts started their careers at the same 
level of inequality and increased their inequal- 
ity at the same rate, then cross-sectional data 
stratified by age would precisely mirror the 
longitudinal changes. Unfortunately, an iden- 
tical pattern could be produced if older cohorts 
in the sample had begun their careers at high 
levels of inequality while younger cohorts 
started out at lower levels, each maintaining the 
same level throughout their careers. It is 
difficult, however, to think of changes in the 
structure or environment of science that might 
have produced such a pattern. 

One fundamental change in science is that 
each new cohort of scientists tends to be much 
larger than the one that preceded it. Price 
(1963) argues that more extensive recruitment 
to science implies that many less talented 
individuals are entering scientific careers. Simi- 
larly, Zuckerman (1970) hypothesizes that 
“increasing recruitment into science will en- 
large the differences between the most and least 
talented.” If correct, however, this hypothesis 
would imply the reverse of what we have 
observed, with older age strata showing more 
equality than younger ones. Either the hypoth- 
esis is false, or else some opposing process, such 
as accumulative advantage, has a strong enough 
effect to obscure the expected result. Thus, our 
analysis may actually underestimate the in- 
crease in inequality that would be observed 
longitudinally for a single cohort. 


Intervening Processes 


Having considered several alternatives, we 
conclude that accumulative advantage is the 
most plausible explanation for the increase in 


-r . 
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productivity inequality over the age strata. As 
further evidence, we now examine the relation- 
ship between productivity inequality and the 
distribution of resources, a variable which we 
have argued is a central component of the 
accumulative advantage process. We hypoth- 
esize that resources become more unequally 
distributed as scientists age and, more impor- 
tant, that the distribution of resources mediates 
the relationship between career age and produc- 
tivity inequality. 

Our measures of the distribution of re- 
sources are (1) the Gini index of the reported 
percentage of work-time spent on research, (2) 
the Gini index of the number of research 
assistants, and (3) the proportion who report 
that they “always” get the grants they seek. To 
test the hypotheses we divide the sample into 
thirty-three age strata by years since Ph.D., and 
compute the distribution measures within 
each age stratum. For these smaller age strata, 
the regression slope of the Gini for publica- 
tions on career age is only four percent less 
than that reported in our earlier analysis, 
indicating that the principal finding is not 
very sensitive to the size of the age groupings. 

Our hypothesis is expressed as a path model 
in which resources act as intervening variables 
between career age and productivity inequality 
(Figure 2.) Although the Gini for research 
assistants and the proportion who got grants 
were both positively related to career age, they 
had virtually no effects on the Gini for 
publications and so were eliminated from the 
model. The Gini for research time, on the other 
hand, is strongly associated with career age and 
has a substantial effect on publication inequal- 
ity. Indeed, it mediates slightly over half the 
total effect of career age on .publication 
inequality. This result supports the contention 
of Zuckerman and Merton that “research role 
attrition” is an important feature of the aging 
process in science. Noting Harmon’s (1965) 
finding that time spent on research declines 
with age, they argue that such changes in 
research activity occur differentially: “the 
more productive scientists, recognized as such 
by the reward system of science, tend to persist 
in their research roles,” while less able scientists 
shift to other roles, primarily to administration. 

The increase in productivity inequality with 
career age might simply reflect the fact that 
some scientists stop publishing at a certain 
point in their career, and thus accumulative 
advantage might be primarily an all-or-nothing 
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FIGURE 2. Path Model for 33 Age Strata of Scientists Relating the 
Inequality in Publications to Years Since Ph.D. and the Inequality 


in Research Time 


process. To examine this possibility, we added 
to the previous model the proportion of 
scientists in each stratum who published 
nothing at all in the preceding five years. As 
shown in Figure 3, about 25 percent of the 
variance in publication inequality is accounted 
for by changes in this one segment of the 
distribution, thus mediating roughly half the 
total effect of career age. Moreover, all the 
effect of research time inequality is meditated 
through the proportion of non-publishers (the 
direct path was near zero), suggesting that role 
attrition leads some scientists to stop publish- 
ing entirely, but doesn’t affect the output of 
those who continue publishing. Investigation at’ 
the individual level is needed to corroborate 
this result. Note further that when the propor- 
tion of non-publishers is included in the model, 
inequality of research assistants has a small 
indirect effect on publication inequality. More- 
over, as the proportion of scientists within a 
stratum who are biologists goes up, the 
inequality in the distribution of research 
assistants diminishes. 


Other Empirical Implications 
An important feature of accumulative ad- 
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vantage as we have interpreted it, is that 
resources and the motivation to publish flow to 
those scientists with high esteem in the 
scientific community, and that esteem flows to 
those who are highly productive. This suggests 
that as a cohort of scientists ages, the fit 
between productivity, resources, and esteem 
should steadily improve, enabling us to make an 
additional assessment of the reinforcement 
hypothesis. Specifically, we expect that the 
covariances (within age strata) between re- 
sources and esteem and between esteem and 
publications are an increasing function of 
career age (across age strata). The simultaneous 
equation system presented earlier formally 
implies these resulis. (We use the covariance 
rather than the correlation because the latter 
has an upper limit of one, making linear changes 
unlikely, and is not independent of the 
variances, which are also expected to increase 
with career age.) 

Most of these hypotheses are supported by 
the results in Table 2. Here we measure esteem 
by the log of the number of citations, and 
resources by percentage of work-time spent on 
research, size of research team (number of. 
research assistants plus number of postdoctoral 
fellows), the ACE (Cartter, 1966) rated quality 
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FIGURE 3. Path Model for 33 Age Strata of Scientists Relating the Inequality in Publications 
to Years Since Ph.D., the Proportion Biologists, and Selected Intervening Variables. 
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Table 2. Product-moment Correlations 
between Years since Ph.D, 

and Selected within Strata 
Covariances, 33 Age Strata 


of Scientists 
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Within Strata Correlation 
Covariances with Years 
between . since Ph.D. 
Log of citations and 
log of publications 81% 
Log of citations and 
research time . 78* 
Log of citations and 
departmental quality een 
Log of citations and 
research assistants 47% 
Log of citations and 
ease of grants .10 


*Significant at the .01 level. 


of department faculty and reported ease of 
getting grants. We calculated the appropriate 
covariances within each of the thirty-three age 
strata, then computed the correlations between 
these covariances and the years since degree, 
across the age strata. All but one of the 
correlations are in the expected direction and 
significant at the .01 level. The correlation of 
.78 between career age and the covariance 
between citations and research time supports 
the Zuckerman and Merton (1972) hypothesis 
that research-role attrition is associated with 
lack of recognition. Furthermore, we find that 
the correlation between years since degree and 
the covariance between citations and publica- 
tions is very high (.81), even though there are 
artifactual reasons for it to be lower.! ? 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The hypothesis of accumulative advantage 
in science implies that the distribution of 
publications and citations will exhibit increas- 


1 2 As we stressed before, our publication measure 
only includes scientists’ work for the previous five 
years, while the citation measure may include 
citations to the life-work of each scientist. On this 


basis, one would expect citations and publications to 


be less highly associated for older scientists simply 
because their recent publications make up a smaller 
segment of all their cited works, as evidenced by a 
correlation of —.70 between scientists’ career age and 
the mean year of publication for their works cited in 
1966. 
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ing inequality as a cohort passes through its 
career. In the absence of cohort differences, 
this same pattern should be observed in a 
cross-sectional sample stratified by age. Our 
data corroborate this consequence for three 
disciplines: physics, chemistry and mathemat- 
ics. Specifically, when productivity inequality 
is measured by a Gini index of publications or 
citations, there is a substantial, nearly-linear 
increase from younger to older career-age 
groups. 

Biologists, on the contrary, show virtually 
no change in citation inequality and only a 
small increase in publication inequality. We 
suggest that this anomaly can be explained by 
the relatively low consensus and poor com- 
munication in biology, both of which inhibit 
the efficient allocation of rewards and re- 
sources according to merit. 

We have also presented evidence that the 
increasing inequality of publications can be 
partly explained by an intervening process of 
role re-allocation in which the distribution of 
time spent on research becomes more unequal. 

Finally, we found that the fit between 
scientists’ resources, productivity, and esteem 
improves over the career course. 

This evidence in support of the accumula- 
tive advantage hypothesis does not disconfirm 
the heterogeneity hypothesis, however. In fact, 
our analysis still leaves a major source of 
inequality unaccounted for: that which is 
observed among the youngest age strata. Either 
a much stronger reinforcement process opera- 
tes during the educational career, or else there 
are basic underlying differences in scientists’ 
abilities. or motivation to do productive re- 
search. \ 
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THE J-CURVE AND POWER STRUGGLE 
THEORIES OF COLLECTIVE VIOLENCE 


A critique of relative-deprivation theories 
of collective violence appeared recently in this 
journal (Snyder and Tilly, 1972). As I read 
them, the authors say this: a theory which 
explains political violence as the product of a 
rapidly widening gap between what people 
want and what they get does not fit the data 
on France between 1830 and 1960. Snyder 
~ and Tilly then propose (1972: 526) a theory 
which explains violence as “a byproduct of 
struggles for political power,” and they argue 
that “violence tends to occur when one group 
lays claim to a set of. resources, and at least 
one other group resists that claim.” 

` There seem to me to be deficiencies in 
their critique of my J-curve theory (Davies, 
1962, 1969, 1971) and the related later 
theories of others (Feierabend et al, 1966, 
1969); Tanter' and Midlarsky, 1967; Bwy, 
1968; Gurr, 1969, 1971), In the theory they 
propose—violence as a byproduct of the politi- 
cal struggle between groups to control re- 
sources—there is at least one major deficiency, 
aside from their failure to distinguish or 
discuss the groups that struggle. 


POLITICAL VIOLENCE IN FRENCH HIS- 
TORY, REVOLUTIONARY OR OTHERWISE 


One deficiency of the critique is this. There 
was no major nationwide collective violence at 
any time during the 131 years (1830-1960) of 
French history; Snyder and Tilly have pre- 
sented only nationwide and no local data 
Their period omits the most gigantic political 
earthquake in French national history (the 
Revolution of 1789) at one end and one of 
the most severe tremors (the 1968 rebellion of 
students and factory workers) at the other. 
They do mention several serious disturbances 
that did not involve such nationwide violence 
as the 1789 reyolution but do not consider 
. where this violence occurred within France. 

The result is that their data homogenize 
incidents of violence, erasing the difference in 
intensity of reaction to particular events in 
different parts of the country. This homogeni- 
zation would not be such an analytical defect 
if the authors had applied their mode of 


analysis to the one truly nationwide revolu- 
tion, the one that involved all France in 
widespread though of course not uniform 
violence. National data reduce to molehills 
such mountainous localized uprisings as the 
Paris Commune of 1871. There is a sharp rise 
in 1867-1872 in the authors’ graph of dis- 
turbances (1972:523) but no detailed analysis 
of any of them, including the Paris Commune. 

The J-curve can hardly be deemed deficient 
for failing to explain national revolutions that 
did not occur from 1830-1960; but it does 
critically help to explain the 1871 Paris 
uprising, the only one that I have tried to 
evaluate. A big gap did develop between 
expectations and gratifications in Paris in late 
1870 and early 1871. This gap helped produce 
the localized but serious rebellion that lasted 
ten weeks, from March 18 to May 28, 1871. 

As I see it, the gap developed as follows. 
There was a long-range rise in French prestige, 
pride, and power in the 18th century, reach- 
ing a peak when the French Revolution as a 
program of action became a cynosure of 
world attention and when the French armies 
under Napoleon became the terror of Europe. 
The defeat in 1815 was not definitive; it was a 
setback similar to the 1918 defeat of 
Germany during its long-term rise before the 
definitive defeat of 1945. The Franco-Prussian 
War, lasting just six weeks and ending in the 
surrender at Sedan on September 2,-1870, was 
a profound trauma, perhaps to most French- 
men. This trauma was most directly ex- 
perienced by Parisians, who underwent 
German siege from October 1870 through 
January 1871. 

After being thus demoralized, Parisians 
were pushed down further by the puppet 
French national assembly, which’ terminated 
the siege-related moratorium on rents in Paris 
and . declared payable, no. later than the 
succeeding four - months, overdue bills 
(échéances) and terminated the pay (1.50 
francs per day) of the national guard, which 
was the major remaining repository of French 
military power after the January 1871 armi- 
stice disarmed the regular army troops. The 
national assembly seemed to be conspiring to 
unite Paris against it. In any case, the national 
guard formed the solid core of armed resis- 
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tance to the national assembly during the ten 
weeks of the Commune. These three econom- 
ic measures affecting rents, bills, and guard 
pay were efficient factors in J-curve terms, 
though they would not of course show up as 
nation-wide forces. But the Paris Commune, 
which was supported by like uprisings in 
Marseilles, Toulouse, and Lyons, was not a 
nationwide outbreak. 

It is easy to ignore such hard-to-measure 
factors as the shame of defeat,* but it should 
not be hard to get quantitative data on the 
effects of ending the pay of national guards- 
men and the moratorium on rent and bills. To 
ignore the effect or depreciate the significance 
of such events is like saying that earthquakes 
do not occur in the absence of accurate 
seismographs. Social scientists who ignore 
such factors for those readily measurable are 
substituting statistical for empirical signifi- 
cance. As Galileo might have said: eppure si 
muove, 

Another deficiency is the unfortunate de- 
cision to take only three randomly selected 
months for the years 1861-1929. This may 
have distorted the authors’ data on the events 
of 1870-71. The Franco-Prussian War began 
on July 19, 1870; the siege of Paris lasted 
from September 19 to January 28, 1871; the 
Commune was in control of Paris for the 
seventy-two days from March 18 to May 28, 
1871. If the three randomly selected months 
happened to be in the first half of 1870 or the 
second half of 1871, the analysts would have 
missed the whole show. Their graph 
(1972:523) indicates they did not miss the 
whole show, but their randomization may 
have distorted the magnitude of such brief 
events as the Commune. 

Another deficiency in the quantitative 
analysis clearly indicates their failure to mea- 
sure the gap between expectations and gratifi- 
cations and therefore their failure to test the 
‘theory. They use three items as “indicators of 
hardship and well-being’: indexes of food 
prices, manufactured goods prices, and in- 
dustrial production. They use these data to 
measure the gap as follows: they say that 
increases in the prices of food and manufac- 
tured goods and decreases in industrial pro- 
duction are deprivations. Without other data, 
these indexes say only that there were fluctua- 
tions in food prices, manufactured goods 
prices, and industrial production. 


*In a speech the secretary of the national guard 
said: “even after the signing of the shameful treaty 
delivering our proud capital to the enemy, the 
people would not believe in the obvious plot to 
betray the Republic ” (Edwards, 1973:52). See also 
Marx, 1871. 
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If incomes rise when prices rise, there is no 
sure evidence of deprivation. If incomes fall 
when prices fall, there is no sure evidence of 
deprivation. In failing to include income in 
their index, the authors fail to establish real 
income levels and in no other way demon- 
strate a change in the standard of living. Very 
possibly there were gaps as the result of 
time-differential rates of change in real in- 
come. The authors, however, show no sign of 
awareness that this is a problem in their data 
base. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE J-CURVE CONCEPT 


The idea of a suddenly developing gap 
between expectations and gratifications first 
occurred to me in the mid-1950s, when I was 
trying to figure out why the Pullman Strike of 
1894 in the Chicago areahad taken place. The 
only data source that I knew of for the 
relevant period is Historical Statistics of the 
United States: 1789-1945, published by the 
United States Department of Commerce in 
1949. From this volume, several facts became 
apparent. First, from the end of the Civil War 
in 1865 until 1891, wages rose rather steadily 
among nonagricultural employees (p. 66). 
Using 1860 as an index-year of 100, the wage 
index.in 1865 stood at about 143 and in 1891 
at about 161 (p. 66). Second, the general 
price index (base of 100 in 1913) went from 
127 in 1865 to 75 in 1893 (pp. 231-2). 
Confirming these figures is a cost of living 
index (base of 100 in 1913), which fell from 
102 in 1865 to 75 in 1893 (p. 235). 

In sum, the standard of living of workers 
generally in the United States after the Civil 
War was in a generation-long upswing. Then 
came the 1894 recession, which among others 
hit railway car workers hard. Their take-home 
pay was suddenly and drastically reduced, 
mainly because of reduced working hours. 
Rent for workers who lived in the company 
town of Pullman was deducted from their 
paychecks, in some cases leaving anywhere 
from seven cents to six dollars for food for a 
two-week period. As dissatisfaction increased, 
so did repressive measures by the Pullman 
company. The result was a prolonged and 
bitter strike, at last broken by the inter- 
vention of United States army troops. The 
strikers lost public sympathy and were ex- 
hausted (Lindsey, 1942, esp. ch. 5). The 
sequence of events was like that which cul- 
minated in the establishment and destruction 
of the Paris Commune, twenty-three years 
earlier. 

Not knowing how unique the effect was of 
sudden deprivation, I decided in the Spring of 
1960 to test it in other situations. The J-curve 
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proved helpful in explaining Dorr’s Rebellion 
in Rhode Island in 1842, the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917, and the Egyptian Revolution of 
1952. Efforts to apply the J+curve to the 
Chinese Revolution of 1949 and the 
Hungarian Revolt of 1956 failed. Data were 
unavailable. In none of these events, each 
much larger than the Pullman Strike, were 
socioeconomic factors the only ones; but they 
were the easiest to quantify over time and are 
probably universal ingredients in civil vio- 
lence. 

Then I placed the J-curve in theoretical 
perspective by noting its kinship to Tocque- 
ville’s theory of long-range improvement and 
to Marx’s theories of relative deprivation and 
progressive degradation. This kinship con- 
firmed my hunch about the broad theoretical 
applicability of the J-curve. But the most 
significant intellectual matrices for the idea 
came from my long academic training in 
psychology and from mulling over ideas that 
formed after reading Crane Brinton’s Anato- 
my of Revolution (for the first time as an 
undergraduate in 1938) and Thomas 
Masaryk’s Spirit of Russia, a precocious study 
of prerevolutionary Russia, first published in 
1913 and first read by me in early 1960. 

Generated from an analysis of a strike of 
workingmen in the 1890’s, the idca now 
seems to apply to a wide range of phenomena. 
People who have (like academicians in the 
mid-1960’s) come to expect ‘yearly salary 
increases are frustrated when these increases 
diminish or stop. If after such a period of 
rising expectations, academicians were to lose 
their jobs, the deprivation would be greater 
and the probability of their becoming rebel- 
hous would increase. People whose physical 
and social environment has improved are 
frustrated when they fear these advances may 
be lost (like those who moved from slums to 
suburbs in the 1950’s and found blacks 
moving in next door in the 1960’s). People 
who have come to expect career opportunity 
to improve and then see it threatened by 
military service are indeed frustrated—as the 
student uprisings in American universities in 
the 1960’s have adequately demonstrated. 
Campus violence diminished sharply when the 
draft (not the Vietnam war) ended. 

The crucial research problem, as I see it, is 
not the applicability of the J-curve but the 
inherent difficulties in measuring the critical 
points at which frustration is followed by 
violence. The Berkeley student uprising that 
commenced in December 1964 followed by a 
few weeks a decision by the university admin- 
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istration to deny what had become a common 
practice, soliciting funds on campus for off- 
campus political action. This precipitator, plus 
the long-range expectation of living exciting 
lives in a good society—a hope frustrated by 
the Vietnam war and the threat of military 
service—were enough to turn students to 
violence, to the surprise of those who perhaps 
thought orly the working class would resort 
to violence. 


THE POWER-STRUGGLE THEORY 


As an alternative theory of collective vio- 
lence, Snyder and Tilly propose the struggle 
for power between groups seeking to control 
Scarce resources. Their measures of collective 
violence (what they call a “byproduct” of the 
power struggle) seem to me excellent, notably 
the suppression of violence, which includes in 
their data “excess” arrests and ‘“‘man-days of 
detention in jails.” Their measure of power 
struggle, if I read it right, is the occurrence of 
a national election. The authors find high 
correlations between their measures of col- 
lective violence and power struggle: they find 
that the number of arrests and of man-days of 
detention rises in an election year. Indeed 
these indicators should correlate. 

My objection to thew theory and to its 
measures is that both are basically tautologi- 
cal: they are discussing and measuring the 
same thing. Civil disturbances are neither 
byproduct nor cause of the power struggle: 
they are one kind of power struggle. Another 
kind is the process of elections. To explain 
one kind by correlating it with another is like 
explaining precipitation by correlating snow- 
fall and rainfall. The two authors offer no 
explanation for why groups compete for 
scarce resources, and why they do so, some- 
times: violently and sometimes peacefully. 
They have thus failed to present a theory. 


IN SUM 


Measuring and predicting political violence 
is enormously more difficult than measuring 
calmer events. I do not claim—and I doubt 
that others of the relative deprivation cate- 
gory, including Gurr, the Feierabends, Bwy, . 
Tanter, and others would claim—that’ the 
J-curve or any subsequent theories about the 
gap between expectations and gratifications 
amounts to a totally adequate, holistic theory 
of civil violence. But I do claim that events in 
what are loosely called the minds of men—the 
human central control systems (the central 
nervous system and the endocrine system and 
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their contents in learned behavior patterns 
and stored memories)—are a and perhaps the 
crucial variable in producing violence. If en- 
vironmental circumstances are sufficiently 
frustrating to basic expectations, which are 
organically rooted in the minds of men, 
people will turn to violence. If government is 
blamed for the frustrations, people will turn 
to political violence. Without environmentally 
induced frustration, there could be no violent 
. response; without being assessed and acted on 
by the minds of men, environmental inputs 
would be of no political significance, let alone 
any other significance. While not sufficient to 
produce any human action, mental processes 
are a neglected but necesšary element of all 
action. 

The power-struggle theory and the data do 
not predict French civil violence before, 


during, or after the 13l-year period. If we do — 


not get to the causes of such violence, they 
‘may produce worldwide revolution or world- 
wide repression. In that case, there will be 
arrests and power struggles, but national 
elections will be meaningless. 


James Chowning Davies 
University of Oregon 
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ON DEBATING AND FALSIFYING 
THEORIES OF COLLECTIVE VIOLENCE 


Mr. Davies’ objections to our article have 
little connection to the language or the logic 
of what we wrote. The 1972 research report 
which began this debate offered the work of 
Feierabend and Feirabend, Gurr and Davies 
as examples of arguments predicting rising 
levels of collective violence within a given 
population as a consequence of widening 
discrepancies between that same population’s 
expectations ‘and achievements. Although 
various members of our research group (e.g. 
Polen 1972, Tilly and Rule forthcoming; 
Tilly, forthcoming) have deliberately exam- 
ined Davies’ J-curve formulation elsewhere, 
the report in question did not concentrate on 
revolutions or restrict itself to the special 
J-curve formulation. of the expectation- 
achievement theory. It offered measures of 
conflict, expectations and achievements which 
were arguably consistent with the measure- 
ment practices of major authors of expecta- 
tion-achievement arguments, plus further 
measures representing variables in an alterna- 
tive power-struggle formulation. It applied 
those measures to France as a whole for 131 
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single years from 1830 to 1960. It estimated 
and tested a series of simple models 
representing the expectation-achievement and 
power-struggle arguments. It concluded that 
. the expectation-achievement models had al- 
most no explanatory power for this series, 
while the power-struggle models worked well 
enough to merit further exploration.’ 

The article’s concentration on a long 
whole-country series instead of particular 
revolutions did not make the work irrelevant 
to Davies’ arguments. For Davies himself had 
applied his scheme to student protests, draft 


~ riots, the protests of American Blacks in the 


1960’s, not to mention the Pullman Strike, 
the Dorr Rebellion, plus many other conflicts 
of all shapes and sizes. In any case, it is simply 
incorrect that France experienced no “na- 
tion-wide collective violence” during the 
131 years under examination. By the 
conventional definition of a forcible transfer 
of control over the state, France went through’ 
revolutions in 1830, 1848 and 1870, with 
1851 and 1958 debatable cases. If we wanted 
to add those years in which widespread, 
simultaneous collective violence and/or exten- 
sive multiple sovereignty occurred, 1851 and 
1958 would certainly qualify; 1871, 1936, 
1944 and 1947 would be strong candidates as 
well. I 

The year 1968 is, as Davies indicates, a 
. good one for further trials of expectation- 
achievement and power-struggle arguments; 
we are now collecting our data on the 1960’s 
for just such purposes. As for the French 
Revolution of 1789, we have not collected the 
relevant time series for the eighteenth 
century. But that is-where our thinking on the 


‘Actually, the data were somewhat more 
favorable to the power-struggle argument than the 
article said. Through a minor computing error, Tilly 
estimated an equation for 1886-1939 as: 
participants = 4838.6 + 6.60 (excess arrests) — 
002 (national budget) — .027 (jaildays) + 30.97 
(elections) — 106.58 (time) + .632 (time?) ‘ 
R° = 5035 s.e. = 99.065 F6, 3g = 6.4238 p< 
.0001 : 
The correct estimate, however, was: 
v participants — $004.0 + 63 (excess arrests) — 
.004 (national budget) — .040 (jail-days) + 32.12 
_ (elections) — 106.72 (time) + .633 (time?) ` 
“R? = .6548 s.e. = 102.67 F6, 43 = 5.3781 p< 
0003 
In the corrected equation, the- coefficients for 
national budget, jail-days and elections are still in the 
expected directions, but larger than before (p = .01, 
02 and .37, respectively); while the previously 
embarrassing positive coefficient for excess arrests 
has declined practically to zero (p = .86). We are 
grateful to Alvin Jacobson for asking the questions 
which led us to reexamine our estimates. 
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whole subject began (Tilly, 1963, 1964a, 
1964b). We are quite ready to join in debate 


on the origins of the eighteenth-century 


revolution if that becomes necessary. We are 
sure that a J-curve is not the answer. 

Davies’ admonition to match the measures 
of expectations and achievements with the 
population whose behavior we are seeking to 
explain is more interesting and substantial. We 
only wish he had followed it in his own work. 
There, he is quite willing to reason from- 
aggregate observations concerning Russia- or 
Egypt as a whole to revolutions in which only 
a small portion of the population participated 


directly in collective violence or the transfer 


of power (Davies 1962, 1969, 1971). We have, 
in fact, often applied. our power-struggle 
arguments’ and measurements to smaller 
populations and to localities immediately 
involved in conflict (e.g. Aminzade 1973, Lees 
and Tilly, forthcoming; Shorter and Tilly 
1974). But the expectation-achievement liter- 
ature, including published work by James 
Davies, provides plenty of warrant for. testing 
the arguments on national aggregates. 
What is more, that same literature 
generally assumes—nay, insists—that negative 
cases are just as important as positive ones. 
The usual cross-sectional test of an expecta- 
tion-achievement argument is an attempt to 
show that for a large number of populations 
the smaller the gap between expectations and 
achievements the lower the level of conflict. 
In proposing that we turn from general efforts 
to account for variation. in the level of 
collective violence to fitting the J-curve to 
particular cases of rebellion, Davies turns his 
back on most of the authorities he cites. He 
also abandons most of his chances to 
formulate falsifiable (hence sociologically 
interesting) arguments. - l 
The arguments need not, of course, apply 
to national populations., They may apply 
instead to individual rebellions or groups of 
rebels. But they will hardly be falsifiable if 
they do not a) tell us in advance which 


features of the group’s experience should 


improve in the long run, then decline in the 
short’ run, if the J-curve is to have its 
revolutionary effects, b) permit us to use as 
evidence. against the arguments those situa- 
tions in which the same appropriate sequence 
of ‘improvement-then-decline occurs without 
revolutionary consequences. In Davies’ pro- 
cedure, the Chinese Revolution of 1949 and 
the Hungarian Revolt of 1956 become not 
negative cases, but cases for which data were 
“unavailable.” In ours, Gurr’s and the 
Feierabends’ procedures, cases of large gap 
and little collective violence count against the 


_ argument, as do cases of small gap and much 
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collective violence. Davies reads our “struggles 
for political power” argument with surprising 
inventiveness. He imagines that excess arrests 
and man-days of detention are indicators of 
collective violence, and that our election-year 
variable is the (dependent) measure of power 
struggle. In the language we thought we were 
writing, the regression equations and accom- 
panying text say that 1) participants in 
disturbances is the measure of collective 
violence (and the dependent variable) 
throughout the analysis; 2) excess arrests and 
man-days of detention are measures of 
repression; and 3) election year is an indicator 
of national political activity. We argue that 
such activity facilitates mobilization, conten- 
tion for power and, consequently, collective 
violence. Davies’ critique attacks some other 
argument than our own.? 

Davies himself argues only that sufficient 
frustration of individual citizens generates 
collective violence. He never systematically 
considers the actions of authorities, or other 
power holders, in his scheme; that is a 
surprising omission, considering how often 
repressive forces appear in Davies’ descriptive 
‘accounts of particular events. Nor does Davies 
ever specify how individual deprivations and 
frustrations translate into collective action. 
Although our principal arguments bear direct- 


4Davies raises other issues which are less 
important to his argument, and to ours: 1) He 
objects to our indicators of hardship. We consider 
these measures elsewhere (Snyder and Tilly 1973) 
and show that alternative representations (e.g. real 
wages) yield equivalent results and mterpretations. 
2) He claims that our procedure of sampling three 
random months per year for 1861-1929 probably 
underestimates localized events such as the Paris 
Commune. In the same breath, however, Davies 
admits that the aggregate data show a high peak 
around 1871; that year is, in fact, the fourth largest 
in the participants series. We prefer to rely on the 
data. We have, however, discovered since writing the 
1972 report that our initial enumeration of events in 
the period 1861-1929 was inefficient, with the result 
that the estimates for the period as a whole are too 
low relative to those for 1830-1860 and 1930-1960. 
The verification we have done so far indicates that 
the underenumeration is spread across the whole 
period rather than concentrated in any particular 
-years. When the corrected estimates are available (as 
they should be some time in 1974) we.intend to 
re-estimate our equations and to report any 
discrepancies with results reported earlier. Given the 
_ nature of the statistigal analysis we have performed, 
it is unlikely that any. but the time variables will be 
seriously affected by the corrections. 
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ly on these omissions in Davies’ theory, his 
commentary ignores them. 


David Snyder 

Indiana University 
Charles Tilly 
University of Michigan 
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ITEMS (Continued) 


investigating the sexual identity and interpersonal 
relations of bisexuals. KATHRYN GROVES 
CARSSOW, JANET HALL, BARBARA HAWKINS, 
RONALD HOFFMAN, ERNEST ISHEM, CAROLL 
PALMER MAURER, DANA SPENS, JOHN 
TAYLOR, and D. LEE ZIMMERMAN col- 
laborated in the study reported in this issue while 
undergraduates at the University of Washington. 


= SAM D. SIEBER (“Toward a Theory of Role 
Accumulation”) is on extended leave from Columbia 
University. The basic version of his paper was 
written while he was Senior Research Associate at 


. the Bureau of Applied Soclal Research (and reprints 


will be available through the Bureau). His research 

- interests:center on the sociology’ of religion, the 
‘organization of schools, the diffusion of innova- 

tions, and methodology. Presently he is writing and 

consulting while living on an uninhabited island in 

the Caribbean. He describes himself as an arch 
anti-role accumulator. 


ma The issue ends with two sociology of science 
articles and a lively exchange concerning a previously 
published article. IAN I. MITROFF (“Norms and 
Counter-Norms in a Select Group of the Apollo 
Moon Scientists’) is Associate Professor in the 
Interdisciplinary Doctoral Program in Information 
Science at the University of Pittsburgh. His research 
interests - center around the development of a 
dialectical theory of decision making for policy 
analysis and the design of information systems, and 


- development of an interdisciplinary, integrative 


philosophy, sociology, and psychology of science by 
means of substantive case studies. PAUL D. 
ALLISON and JOHN A. STEWART (“Productivity 
Differences Among Scientists”) are doctoral candi- 
dates at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Allison is studying the inter-organizational mobility 
of academic ‘scientists, and trends in the religious 
behavior of university students. Stewart is investi- 
gating social processes in contemporary scientific 
revolutions (with Warren O. Hagstrom). 


On to Canada. I hope to see many of you there! 
JES. 
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Social structures are defined by their parameters — the criteria underlying the differentiation 
among people and governing social interaction, such as sex, race, socioeconomic status, and 
power. The analysis of various forms of differentiation, their interrelations, and their 
implications for integration and change is the distinctive task of sociology. Two generic types of 
differentiation are heterogeneity and status inequality. Nominal parameters divide people into 
subgroups and engender heterogeneity. Graduated parameters differentiate people in terms of 
status rankings and engender inequality. The macrosocial integration of the diverse groups in 
modern society rests on its multiform heterogeneity resulting from many crosscutting 
parameters. For although heterogeneity entails barriers to social intercourse multiform 
heterogeneity undermines these barriers and creates structural constraints to establish 
intergroup relations. Crosscutting lines of differentiation thus foster processes of social 
integration, and they also foster processes of recurrent change. Strongly interrelated parameters 
impede these processes of integration and adjustment, however. {Such relationships between 
parameters — for example, between the occupation and income of individuals — must not be 
confused with the relationships between forms of differentiation — for example, between the 
division of labor and’income inequality in societies.) Pronounced correlations of parameters 
reveal a consolidated status structure, which Intensifies inequalities and discourages intergroup 
relations and gradual change. The growing concentration of resources and powers in large 
organizations and their top executives poses a serious threat of structural consolidation in 
contemporary society. 


he concept of social structure is used 

widely in sociology, often broadly, and 

with a variety of meanings. It may refer 
to social differentiation, relations of produc- 
tion, forms of association, value integration, 
functional interdependence, statuses and 
roles, institutions, or combinations of these 
and other factors. A generic difference is 
whether social structure is conceived explic- 
itly as being composed of different elements 
and their interrelations or abstractly as a 
theoretical construct or model. Radcliffe- 
Brown (1940) and Levi-Strauss (1952) repre- 
sent these contrasting conceptions of social 
structure. The first view holds that social 
structure is a system of social rélations among 
differentiated parts of a society or group, 
which describes observable empirical condi- 


tions and is merely the basis for a theory yet 
to be constructed to explain these conditions. 
The second view holds that social structure is 
a system of logical relationships among 
general principles, which is not designed as a 
conceptual framework to reflect empirical 
conditions but as a theoretical interpretation © 
of social life.’ If one adopts the first view, as I 
do, that social structure refers to the 
differentiated .interrelated -parts in a collec- 
tivity, not to theories about them, the 


lIn Levi-Strauss’s (1952:322) words: “The term 
social structure has nothing to do with empirical. 
reality but with models built after it.” For a 


“'discussion of the two contrasting views of social 


structure, see Nadel (1957:149-51), Boudon (1971), 
and Lévi-Strauss (1952:336-42) himself. 
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fundamental question is how these parts and 
theiz connections are conceived. 

My concept of social structure starts with 
simple and concrete definitions of the 
component parts and their relations. The parts 
are groups or classes of people, such as men 
and women, ethnic groups, or socioeconomic 
strata; more precisely, they are the positions 
of people in different groups and strata. The 
connections among as well as within the parts 
are the social relations of people that find 
expression in their social interaction and 
communication. This is a less abstract concept 
of social structure than one in terms of 
institutions and their integration, for example, 
inasmuch as it focuses on groups into which 
people can actually be divided and on 
observable manifestations of their social 
relations. While this view of social structure is 
not abstract in one sense, it is in another. Its 
concepts pertain to differences among people 
and their relations, not to higher-order 
abstractions, but it abstracts analytical ele- 
ments from social life to trace their 
interrelations and does not construct ideal 
types to gain an intuitive understanding of 
total configurations.* Of course, people differ 
in many respects—in age, religion, occupa- 
tion, and power, to name a few—and the 
analysis of social structure moves from lower 
to higher levels of theoretical abstraction as it 
seeks to explain the combinations of forms of 
differentiation and their implications. In 
short, by social structure I refer to population 
distributions among social. positions along 
various lines — positions that affect people’s 
role relations and social interaction. This 
intricate definition requires explication, and I 
will use the term structural parameter to 


_ Clarify it. 


FORMS OF DIFFERENTIATION 


A social structure is delineated by its 
parameters. A structural parameter is any 
criterion implicit in the social distinctions 
people make in their social interaction. Age, 
sex, race, and socioeconomic status illustrate 
parameters, assuming that such differences 
actually affect people’s role relations. The, 


?In the first sense, this conception differs from 
Parsons’ more abstract ones; in the second, it 
conforms to his (1937:34-6, 603-24, 748-53) stress 
on-_abstracting analytical elements and contrasts with 
Weber's theoretical approach and Blumer’s. 
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social positions that govern the social relations 
among their incumbents define the social 
structure. The simplest description of social 
structure is on the basis of one parameter. 
Thus, we speak of the age structure of a 
population, the kinship structure of a tribe, 
the authority structure of an organization, the 
power structure of a community, and the class 
structure of a society. These are not types of 
social structure but analytical elements of its 
distinguishing social positions in one dimen- 
sion. only. The different positions generated 
by a single parameter are necessarily occupied 
by different persons—an individual is either a 
man or a women, old or young, rich or 
poor—but the case differs for positions 
generated by several parameters, because the 
same person simultaneously occupies posi- 
tions on different parameters—he or she 
belongs to an ethnic group and lives in a 
community and has an occupation. Social 
structures are reflected in diverse forms of 
differentiation,’ which must be kept analyt- 
ically distinct. The complex configuration of 
elements that compose the social structure 
cannot be understood, in my opinion, unless 
analytical dissection precedes attempts at 
synthesis. 

To speak of social structure is to speak of 
differentiation among people, since social 


structure is defined by the distinctions people 


make, explicitly or implicitly, in their role 
relations. An undifferentiated social structure 
is a contradiction in terms. 

The thesis of my paper is that the study of 
the various forms of differentiation among 
people, their interrelations, the conditions 
producing them, and their implications is the 
distinctive task of sociology. No other 
discipline undertakes this important task, and 
sociologists too have neglected it, despite the 
theoretical emphasis on differentiation as a 
core sociological concept ever since Spencer. 
We have been much concerned with the 
characteristics and behavior of persons, yet 
little with the forms and degrees of 
differentiation among them, which constitute 
the specific structural problems. The subjects 
of structural inquiry are, for instance, ethnic 
heterogeneity, not ethnic background; polit- 
ical differentiation, not political opinions; the 


*As Nadel (1957:97) puts its, ‘it seems 
impossible to speak of social structure in the 
singular.” 
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division of labor, not occupational perfor- 
mance; income inequality, not poverty. My 
objective is to suggest a framework for such 
structural analysis. 


Nominal and Graduated Parameters 


Two basic types of parameter can be 
distinguished. The first is a nominal param- 
eter, which divides a population into sub- 
groups with explicit boundaries. There is no 
inherent rank order among these groups,‘ 
though empirically group membership may be 
associated with differences in hierarchical 
status. Sex, religion, racial identification, 
occupation, and place of residence exemplify 
nominal parameters. The second type is a 
graduated parameter, which differentiates 
people in terms of a status rank order. In 
principle, the status gradation is continuous, 
which means that the parameter itself does 
not draw boundaries between strata; but the 
empirical distribution may reveal -discon- 
tinuities that reflect hierarchical boundaries. 
Education, age, income, prestige, and power 
are examples of graduated parameters. 

The assumption is that the differences in 
group affiliation and status created by 
structural parameters? affect role relations 
and the social interaction in which these 
relations find expression. Existing evidence 
often sufficies to satisfy this assumption. 
Thus, research has shown that social inter- 
course is less frequent between blacks and 
whites than within each group, that the role 
relations between supervisors and sub- 
ordinates differ from those among sub- 
ordinates, and that differences in socio- 
economic status inhibit friendships. If such 
evidence does not already exist, the assump- 
tion must be tested. In the case of nominal 
parameters, sociable intercourse is expected to 
be more prevalent within groups than between 





eg 


*The term group is used throughout for classes of 
people whose members collectively interact more 
with one another than with outsiders but all of 
whom are not necessarily in direct contact, as the 
members of primary groups are. For a discussion of 
the concept of group, see Merton (1968:338-42). 


speaking eliptically, of course. Parameters are 
concepts for observing the lines of differentiation 
among people created in their social interaction. For 
convenience of expression, such shorthand phrases as 
“the differentiation produced by a parameter” are 
used throughout the paper. 
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persons from different groups.° In the case of 
graduated parameters, sociable intercourse is 
expected to be inversely. related to the status 
distance between persons. Unless these ex- 
pectations are met, the investigator must- 
abandon his initial assumption that a factor is 
a structural parameter. The salience of various 
parameters is revealed by the strength of their 
association with sociable intercourse.’ There- 
fore the proposed analysis of structural 
differentiation in terms of parameters takes 
into account processes of social interaction. 

A fundamental distinction in the generic 
form of differentiation is that between 
heterogeneity, which does not involve hier- 
archical differences, and status inequality, 
which does. Nominal parameters produce 
horizontal differentiation or heterogeneity, 
and graduated parameters produce vertical 
differentiation or inequality. A given nominal 
parameter’s degree of heterogeneity depends 
on the number of subgroups into which a 
population is divided and on the distribution 
of people among them. The larger the number 
of ethnic groups in a community, the greater 
is its ethnic heterogeneity. But if nine tenths 
of a community belong to the same ethnic 
group and merely one tenth to a few others, 
there is less ethnic heterogeneity than if the 
population is more evenly divided among 
several ethnic groups. Both factors—number 
of groups and distribution among them—are 
taken into account by the index of heteroge- 
neity proposed by Gibbs and Martin (1962), 
which measures the chances that two 
randomly selected individuals belong to 
different groups. This index enables one to 


‘To be precise, ingroup rates are expected to 
differ from outgroup rates, and the former are nearly 
always higher than the latter. An exception is sex 
with respect to sexual intercourse and marriage, 
though not with respect to sociable relations, which 
are more frequent among men and among women 
than between the two sexes. 

7Further refinements are possible by distin- 
guishing parameters on the basis of their significance 
for the content of social interaction. Whether a 
graduated parameter reflects a monotonic rank order 
of status, for instance, can be ascertained by 


‘investigating whether expressions of deference and 
*To state that parameters create differentiation is ~ 


compHance conform to the status gradations of the 
parameter for the entire range of positions, Such a 
test would undoubtedly show that age is not a 
unilinear status dimension, because the oldest people 
are unlikely to command most deference and 
compliance. Negative salience—aggression against an 
outgroup-—may also be examined. 
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compare heterogeneity of various kinds and in 
various places, and to analyze the conditions 
associated with different forms and degrees of 
heterogeneity. 

The inequalities resulting from graduated 
parameters also vary in degree. Equality is an 
absolute term. One cannot say “more equal,” 
except sardonically, to imply lack of equality. 
But there can be a greater or lesser departure 
from equality. The meaning of much inequal- 
ity is equivocal, however. I am not referring to 
the problem of how to combine various 
dimensions of status, nor the problem that 
some of these dimensions, like power, are 
difficult to measure. A more basic question is 
how to conceptualize degree of inequality in 
the simplest case when a single and precise 
indicator of status differences is under 
consideration. Wealth is a good illustration, 
because the meaning of individual differences 
in wealth is unambiguous. Nevertheless, 
inequality in wealth can be conceived of in 
two contrasting ways, both of which seem 
plausible. On the one hand,-if nearly all 
people are equally poor and only a few have 
more wealth than the rest, one would say that 
there is less inequality than if great diversity 
in wealth exists among the population. On the 
other hand, if the total wealth is widely 
distributed, one would also say that there is 
Jess inequality than if most of it is 
concentrated in the hands of a few. These two 
views of extent of inequality conflict, though 
both contrast with complete equality. For 


when few own most of the wealth, all the rest 


are roughly equal; and the greater the 
diversity in wealth among people, the less 
tends to be the share of the total concentrated 
in few hands. 

Two forms of status inequality should 
therefore be distinguished. The first pertains 
to the concentration of wealth, power, or 
other status attributes in a small elite and the 
consequent status distance between the elite 
and the majority. The second refers to the 
diversity in status among people and implies 
many fine status gradations.® Most empirical 


*Not all status attributes are, like wealth, a stock 
of scarce resources distributed among a population. 
But even for those that are not, like education or 
prestige, it is meaningful to distinguish between great 
diversity and elite concentration of status, for 
instance, between a population with great diversity 
in years of schooling and one with a university- 
educated elite and largely illiterate masses. 
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measures of inequality, such as the Gini 
coefficient, primarily indicate elite concen- 
tration; and it is necessary to devise distinctive 
measures of status diversity.” Large and 
differentiated middle strata reflect great status 
diversity. Whereas elite superiority and status 
diversity vary within limits independently of 
each other, and hence occur in various 
combinations, their extremes are opposite. 
The paradox of inequality is that much 
concentration of power or some other status 
advantage is more compatible with widespread 
equality than with status diversity, in 
accordance with Simmel’s insight that despots 
fortify their position by leveling status 
distinctions among their subjects and “‘equal- 
izing hierarchical difference” (1950: 198). 


Quast-Castes 


The relationships of a nominal parameter 
with graduated parameters indicate the status 
differences among groups, for example, thé 
differences in education, income, and prestige 
among religious groups. Substantial correl- 
ations of nominal with graduated parameters 
make it possible to construct new parameters, 
which may be called ordinal parameters, and 
which divide people into groups with distinct 
boundaries that are ordered in a hierarchy of 
ranks.'® Thus, Duncan (1961) has created an 
index of occupational status by ranking 
occupational groups on the basis of their 
differences in education and income. In the 
polar case, a nominal parameter is perfectly 
correlated with at least one graduated 
parameter, because a hierarchical ranking of 


’ Examples of measures of diversity are the 
interquartile range and other measures of dispersion 
that are, unlike the variance and the standard 
deviation, not strongly affected by extreme values. 
Indications of elite concentration for status attri- 
butes that do not permit computing the Gini index 
(or the top stratum’s share of the total) would be the 
proportion of the population having high status, 
such as the proportion with graduate degrees or the 
proportion with managerial authority over more 
than one hundred employees. 

1°The distinction of the three types of 
parameters is related to but not identical with that 


~of nominal, ordinal, and interval scales of measure- 


ment. A main difference is that in terms of 
measurement, ordinal scales are an intermediate type 
between nominal and interval scales; whereas 
conceptually ordinal parameters are the derived 
type, since they combine the two criteria for 
defining nominal and graduated parameters, respec- 
tively. 
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groups has become institutionalized, so that 
groups differ not merely in average status but 
in the status of all their members without 
overlap. Castes illustrate such an institu- 
tionalized hierachy of ranked groups. So does 
the administrative structure of organizations, 
which divides employees into official ranks 
that differ in authority and perquisites. 

There are no castes in modern society. Yet 
one of its major institutions—formal orga- 
nizations—resembles a caste structure in some 
respects, though not in all, of course, since 
administrative rank is not an ascribed 
position. Moreover, there are quasi-castes in 
moder society. If a nominal parameter 
indicative of ascribed positions is strongly 
associated with graduated parameters, it 
reveals hierarchically ranked groups that 
exhibit little overlap in status. Such groups 
may aptly be described as quasi-castes, 
provided that there are also restrictions on 
intimate relations between members of 
different groups. Racial differences in the 
United States are strongly associated with 
differences in prestige, education, income, 
wealth, and power; and they inhibit inter- 
marriage and intimate social contacts gener- 
ally. American blacks and whites are quasi- 
castes. Sex differences too are associated with 
differences in various aspects of status, but 
- men and women are united through marriage 
in intimate family relations. Women and men 
cannot be designated as quasi-castes, there- 
fore, though sex ‘differences are not without 
caste ingredients. 

If caste is dissected into its analytical 
elements rather than viewed as a global type, 
it becomes evident that caste ingredients can 
be found in many groups. Three basic 
attributes of caste are ascription, a hierarchy 
having no status overlap, and severe restric- 
tions on social intercourse. The three do not 
have to occur together, however; and they do 
not have to be conceptualized as dichotomies 
that cannot vary in degree. Thus, instead of 
thinking of ascription in the usual way as an 
attribute that is either present or absent, we 
may treat it as the extreme value of a 
continous variable, specifically, of rates of 
intergroup mobility. Ascription means that 
there is no mobility from the social positions 
people occupy at birth. If the mobility rates 
among social positions are very low, these 
positions hardly differ from ascribed ones and 
may be said to contain much of one caste 
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ingredient. Similarly, the hierarchical char- 
acter of castes with no status overlap 
represents the terminal point of the contin- 
uous variable indicating how little status 
overlap exists and how. great the hierarchical 
differences are between groups, which is 
reflected in the correlations between a 


- nominal parameter and graduated parameters, 


with perfect correlations revealing the ex- 
treme of caste. Finally, restrictions on social 
intercourse are manifest in the actual rates of 
intermarriage and intergroup sociability, with 
very low rates indicating both a most salient 
parameter and a third kind of caste element. 

By ‘decomposing the ideal type of caste 
into its analytical elements, we can discover 
which groups display which caste ingredients 
to what extent. But the concept of quasi-caste 
should not be trivialized by applying it to 
nearly every group. All group differences are 
accompanied by some restriction on inter- 
group contacts, and most are also accom- 
panied by some differences in average status 
and some restriction on intergroup mobility. 
Groups should be designated as quasi-castes 
only when a nominal parameter exhibits 
substantial positive correlations with grad- 
uated parameters, disclosing great status 
differences, and substantial negative corre- 
lations with both rates of intergroup contacts 
and rates of intergroup mobility, which show 
that restrictions on social intercourse between 
groups are severe and that social positions are 
virtually ascribed. Race is the polar case in our 
society, but there are other groups that 
resemble quasi-castes, like the Appalachian 
whites or Main Line Philadelphians. As this 
discussion illustrates, structural analysis tends 
to involve inquiries into the interrelations of 
parameters and their relationships -with 
processes of social interaction and social 
mobility. 


Structural Analysis 


Parameters are the framework for the 
macrosociological analysis of social structure 
in empirical and theoretical terms. But are not 
parameters simply variables disguised by a 
fancy label? Although they are indeed 
variables characterizing individuals, they are 
used in structural analysis in distinctive ways. 
The variation in individual characteristics 
among people is the new variable that 
describes a feature of the social structure—the 
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degree of variation or the shape of the 
distribution. Thus, concern is not with the 
occupations of individuals but with the extent 
of variation in their occupational positions, 
which is indicative of the division of labor; 
not with the income of individuals but with 
the distribution of incomes in a society, which 
reflects income inequality. Empirically, struc- 
tural parameters find expression in various 
measures of dispersion. Conceptually, specific 
forms of differentiation must be distin- 
guished, and so must their combinations that 
generate still other forms of differentiation. 

The theoretical aim is to explain the forms 
and degrees of social differentiation and their 
implications for social integration and social 
change. Hence, it is to explain variations in 
the structural features of societies, not 
variations in the behavior of individuals, in 
contrast to Homans (1961). Moreover, it is to 
explain the differentiation among people in 
societies, not the global characteristics 
(Lazarsfield and Menzel, 1964:428-9) of 
societies, such as their cultural tradition, 
social institutions, or dominant values, in 
contrast to Parsons (1951; Parsons and 
Smelser, 1956). This conception of social 
structure does not try to encompass every- 
thing important in social life but focuses on 
the differentiation among people. The pre- 
vailing values and the existing technology, 
though surely important social conditions, are 
not part of the social structure in the narrow 
sense in which the term is used. Value 
orientations are taken into account indirectly 
insofar as they are reflected either in social 
differentiation—as exemplified by religious 
and political differences—or in the salience of 
- parameters for social intercourse—as ex- 
emplified by the influence of cultural values 
on whether religious background or occupa- 
tional success most affects choices of 
associates. Many social conditions may influ- 
ence, and in turn be influenced by, the 
structural features under intensive investi- 
gation, such as society’s technology and its 
affluence, and prevailing cultural values are 
considered to be simply another one of these 
conditions.?! 

Three problem areas in structural analysis 
may be explored. The first is the connection 
between structural differentiation and pro- 


1117 consider this structural approach to be in the 
tradition of Simmel, Durkheim, and Marx. 
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cesses of social integration. Here concern is 
with the implications of differentiation for 
the processes of social interaction and 
communication in which social relations find 
expression and through which individuals 
become integrated in groups and the various 
groups are integrated in the larger social 
structure. The second problem is to refine the 
distinctions among forms of differentiation, 
analyze the conditions on which the specific 
forms depend, and investigate the relation- 
ships of one form of differentiation with 
others. For example, what are. the distinct 
forms of the division of labor, which 
conditions govern the form it takes, and how 
is the division of labor related to status 
inequalities? A third question is how the 
actual combinations of the analytically 
distinguished forms of differentiation affect 
the dynamics of social life. The relationships 
of parameters indicate how consolidated 
status structures are, which has important 
implications for processes of integration and 
mobility, the nature of social change, and the 
depth of social inequalities. The remainder of 
the paper deals with these three problems. 


DIFFERENTIATION AND INTEGRATION 


Individuals become integrated members of 
groups through processes of recurrent social 
interaction and communication. This concep- 
tualization of social integration complements 
that of social differentiation introduced 
earlier, integration being defined in terms of 
intensive social interaction and differentiation 
in terms of restrictions on social interaction. 
Social associations establish the networks of 
interpersonal relations that integrate indi- 
viduals into cohesive social units. Regular 
face-to-face contacts in groups socialize new 
members, furnish continuing social support, 
create interdependence through social ex- 
change, and thereby make individuals integral 
parts of groups. These processes of social 
integration describe conditions in small 
groups, such as families, friendship cliques, 
and work groups. But how do individuals and 
small groups become integrated in entire 
societies or other collectivities too large for 
most members to be in direct com- 
munication? 

The answer often given is that common 
values are the basis of the social integration of 
societies. However, common values do not 
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suffice to integrate individuals into a network 
of social relations. This requires supportive 
social interaction, which is the reason that 
integration is assumed to rest on social 
interaction. Although shared value orienta- 
tions undoubtedly promote social integration, 
they do so by encouraging social intercourse 
among persons when the opportunity arises. 
Since value orientations are more likely to be 
shared within groups than by members of 
different groups, we must still ask what 
produces the social connections among diverse 
groups that integrate them and their members 
into a society. The answer I suggest is that 
structural differentiation is the condition that 
brings about macrosocial integration, paradox- 
ical as this seems, inasmuch as differentiation 
is conceptualized as restricting social inter- 
course arid integration as contingent on it. 


Implications of Heterogeneity 


Even in small and simple tribes, social 
integration depends on structural differenti- 
ation. The kinship structure is the main basis 
for differentiation. It divides tribes into clans 
and families, creating subunits sufficiently 
small for every member to have daily contact 
with all others. The intimate and frequent 
social interaction in families socializes chil- 
dren and transmits the common language and 
culture to them, and it provides social support 
to adults as well as children. These social 
processes make children as well as adults 
integral parts not only of their families but 
also of their clans and tribes, because the 
kinship structure links families in interlocking 
groups. The incest taboo requires that 
kin-groups exchange spouses, with the result 
that marriages give rise to crosscutting ties 
that strengthen intergroup relations. Hence, 
the differentiated kinship structure produces 
the conditions for integrative social associa- 
tions both within and among kin-groups. 

Industrialized societies are much larger and 
much more heterogeneous than simple tribes, 
of course. Their sheer size makes it incon- 
ceivable that a single kinship system could 
encompass all members and serve as the basis 
for an integrated social structure. Their 
complex heterogeneity, however, furnishes 
new grounds for social interaction across 
group boundaries that integrates the diverse 
groups; but these new conditions alter the 
character of most human relations and of the 
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social integration rooted in them. The 
macrostructures of industrial societies are not . 
merely much differentiated in a given 
dimension; they are differentiated along many 
distinct lines—religiously, .occupationally, eth- 
nically, geographically, politically, and in 
numerous other ways. Before analyzing such 
multiform heterogeneity, let us examine the 
significance of heterogeneity in a single 
dimension for social integration. 

Nominal parameters are reflected in hetero- 
geneity of varying degrees. By definition, a 
nominal parameter finds expression in dispro- 
portionately high rates of sociable intercourse 
within groups, and recurrent sociable inter- 
course is the foundation of social integration. 
Hence, nominal parameters contribute to 
ingroup integration. The more salient a 
parameter, the firmer are the group bound- 
aries, and the greater is the tendency to 
confine sociable interaction to the ingroup. 
Consequently, salient parameters intensify 
integrative social interaction within groups, 
but at the same time they fortify the 
segregating boundaries between groups. This 
would impede the macrosocial integration of 
the diverse groups in society were it not for 
heterogeneity, which changes the situation. 

Whereas heterogeneity creates barriers to 
social intercourse, much heterogeneity weak- - 
ens these barriers. This paradoxical conclusion 
can be derived from two simple assumptions: 
first, people tend to prefer ingroup to 
outgroup associates, and second, people tend 
to prefer associating with outgroup members 
to not associating with anybody and re- 
maining isolated. The first assumption is true 
by definition, because the criterion of a group 
is an excess of ingroup over outgroup social 
associations.!? The second is not, but it seems 
plausible, and it is testable, directly and 


121f it is also assumed that firm group barriers 
make ingroup choices as likely in small as in large 
groups, it follows that very small groups, whose few 
members restrict the choice of ingroup associates, 
exhibit denser social intercourse, more overlap of 
friendships, and consequently higher social inte- 
gration than large groups. (It should be noted that 
normally the small size of a group exerts pressures to 
make outgroup choices and depresses the rate of 
ingroup choices below that in large groups.) Here 
again we arrive from different premises at a 
conclusion akin to one of Simmel’s (1950:89-90), 
who points out that the small size of sects whose 
dogma and distinctive practices insulate them from 
other groups is essential for their strong ties of social 
solidarity. 


” 
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through its implications for intergroup re- 
lations. 

The more pronounced the heterogeneity, 
the greater are the chances that people’s 
casual encounters involve members of dif- 
ferent groups. Much heterogeneity, therefore, 
often forces people to choose between 
interacting with others who are not members 
of their ingroups and not engaging in social 
interaction at all. Although individuals may 
have intimate associates in their own groups, 
increasing heterogeneity makes the occasions 
more frequent when the only alternative to 
socializing with outsiders is to withdraw from 
social intercourse for the time being. Given 
the second assumption—that people usually 
prefer outgroup associates to no associates— 
heterogeneity exerts structural constraints to 
enter into social interaction with persons who 
are not members of one’s own group and 
establish intergroup relations. Group bound- 
aries are barriers to sociable relations, but the 
proliferation of boundaries implicit in great 
heterogeneity lessens these barriers and 
encourages intergroup relations. 

The physical separation of groups oblit- 
erates this effect of heterogeneity. If the 
various groups are located in different towns 


and neighborhoods, most encounters involve | 


members of the same group, notwithstanding 
the heterogeneity of the total population. In 
this situation, there is little opportunity for 
intergroup contacts. The consequent restric- 
tion of most social intercourse to members of 
the same group strengthens group barriers and 
increases social distances among groups. In 
other words, differences in location that are 
highly correlated with people’s differences in 
another respect suppress the impact of 
heterogeneity on intergroup relations. But this 
is not a distinctive feature of location; high 
correlations between two or more kinds of 
differences among people generally suppress 
the impact of heterogeneity. 


Multiform Heterogeneity 


In industrialized societies, numerous nom- 
inal parameters produce multiform hetero- 
geneity, which means that ‘every person 
belongs to a variety of groups and has 
multiple roles. While this multiform hetero- 
geneity has been alluded to before, it has not 
yet been explicitly taken into account in the 
analysis. Heterogeneity in a single dimension, 
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though pronounced, does not greatly con- 
strain people to establish intergroup relations 
in a large society. Even when the population is 
divided into thousands of groups, most groups 
contain still thousands of persons, which 
makes it easy to realize ingroup preferences 
and confine most sociable interaction to the 
ingroup. But intersecting lines of differenti- 
ation increase heterogeneity exponentially, 
which reduces the size of perfectly homo-’ 
geneous subgroups to the vanishing point and 
thereby reinstates the structural constraints to 
participate, in intergroup relations that soci- 
ety’s large size would otherwise nullify.'? 

Multiform heterogeneity compels people to 
have associates outside their own groups, 
because it makes ingroup relations simulta- 
neously intergroup relations in terms of 
different parameters. We cannot help associ- 
ating with outsiders, because our ingroup 
associates in one dimension are, in several 
others, members of outgroups (Merton, 
1972:22-5). For people to realize ingroup 
preference with respect to the most salient 
parameters, they must maintain intergroup 
relations along other parameters. This is by no 
means a minor constraint. In complex social 
structures, so many roles are important that 
people often must set aside ingrained ingroup 
prejudices for the sake of other roles. The 
common interests of automobile workers 
constrain blacks and whites to join in a union 
and engage in social interaction, and the 
common interests of blacks constrain un- 
skilled workers and professionals to join in 
common endeavors and associate with each 
other. 

From another perspective, multiform het- 
erogeneity means that people in different 
groups also hold group memberships in 
common. There are few if any people who do 
not differ in some group affiliation, and 
neither are there many who do not share some 
group affiliation. The shared attributes of 
persons in different groups are a basis for 


131f parameters were perfectly orthogonal, p 
parameters each of which divides the population into 
s subgroups would produce sP completely homoge- 
neous subgroups, which is likely to exceed the 
number of persons, even in a large society. 
Parameters are more or less interrelated, of course. 
Nevertheless, if only two were orthongonal and all 
other coincided with them, surely an extreme and 
unrealistic assumption, heterogeneity would increase 
exponentially. 
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social interaction when the occasion arises and 
for developing social relations across group 
boundaries. This conclusion can be formally 
derived from the definition of nominal 
parameters in terms of ingroup assocations 
and the assumption that multiform hetero- 
geneity is so extensive that virtually no 
persons have all group affiliations in common. 
If people are predisposed to associate with 
others who share their group affiliations; and 
if nearly all people differ in some affiliation, 
though they share others; it follows that the 
common group affiliations of persons who in 
any given dimension belong to different 
groups will promote social associations across 
group boundaries in this dimension. 

Social norms influence these group pro- 
cesses, but their influence is not independent 
of the structural conditions resulting from 
heterogeneity. In largely homogeneous com- 
munities, sociable contacts tend to be 
confined to ingroups, and socializing with 
persons outside one’s own group is a deviant 
practice likely to be disapproved by normative 
expectations. The pressures exerted by in- 
creasing heterogeneity make social intercourse 
between members of different groups more 
frequent and thus a less deviant pattern. The 


growing prevalence of intergroup relations - 


enlarges the social circles who accept them, 
which implies that such relations encounter 
less social disapproval and that normative 
expectations gradually adjust to them. This 
oversimplifies the dynamics of developments, 
however, because deep-seated social norms 
tend to resist the pressure for change 
engendered by new conditions. Persisting 
strong normative disapproval of intergroup 
contacts often inhibits them despite enhanced 
heterogeneity. Intensified ethnocentrism 
when a community becomes ethnically mixed 
is an example. 

But when multiform heterogeneity is 
pronounced, the predominant ingroup rela- 
tions along some. lines enforced by social 
norms are necessarily accompanied by inter- 
group relations along other lines. Besides, 
different group affiliations are most salient in 
different contexts—sometimes people’s union, 
sometimes their church, sometimes their 
neighborhood—and the changing” ingroup 
preferences, depending on -the situation, 
undermine social norms that would preserve 
certain ingroup preferences. Although social 
norms can discourage particular intergroup 
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relations, they cannot neutralize the compel- 
ling pressure of multiform heterogeneity on 
the proliferation of intergroup: relations 
generally; nor are the norms themselves | 
immune from this pressure. i 

The multiple roles and group affiliations in 


complex social structures weaken the hold of 


ingroup ties and alter the form of social 
integration. People have wider circles of less 
intimate associates. The cocktail party is 
symbolic. The attenuation of profound social 
bonds that firmly integrate individuals in their 
communities is often deplored. But strong 
ingroup bonds restrain individual freedom and 
mobility, and they sustain rigidity and 
bigotry. Diverse intergroup relations, though 
not intimate, broaden horizons and promote 
tolerance, and they are the basis of macro- 
social integration. Intimate relations, like 
those in the conjugal family and between 
good friends, are the main source of social 
support for individuals. Since intimate rela- 
tions tend to be confined to small and closed 
social circles, however, they fragment society 
into small groups. The integration of these 
groups in the society depends on people’s 
weak ties, not their strong ones, because weak 
social ties extend beyond intimate circles 
(Granovetter, 1973) and establish the inter- 
group connections on which macrosocial 
integration rests. The social integration of 
individuals in contemporary society is no 
longer based exclusively on the support of 
particular ingroups but in good part on 
multiple supports from wider networks of less 
intimate relations.1* To use an analogy, a 
Gothic structure supported by multiple 
counter-balancing buttresses has replaced a 
Norman structure with a uniform solid 
foundation. 

It must be stressed that this analysis of the 
structural constraints that promote intergroup 
relations assumes that multiform hetero- 
geneity actually exists, which requires that 
nominal parameters are not strongly related 


14Simmel (1955:163) notes that the individual 
in modem society “is deprived of many supports and 
advantages associated with the tightly-knit, primary 
group. [But] the creation of groups and associations 
in which any number of people can come together 
on the basis of their interest in a common purpose, 
compensates for that isolation of the personality 
which develops out of breaking away from the 
narrow confines of earlier circumstances.” 
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and various lines of differentiation intersect. 
If parameters are highly correlated—for 
example, if ethnic differences largely coincide 
with differences in religion, occupation, and 
politics—group differences reinforce each 
other and discourage intergroup relations. 
Only crosscutting group affiliations impel 
people to choose among their various ingroup 


preferences and set aside some, entering into. 


certain intergroup relations, for the. sake of 
others. Coinciding group affiliations, in 
contrast, make the various ingroup prefer- 
ences cumulative and strengthen tendencies to 
restrict sociable intercourse to persons who 
share most of one’s affiliations. The pre- 
viously mentioned fact that a substantial 
correlation of location with group differences 
counteracts the effect of heterogeneity on 
intergroup relations is simply a special case of 
the general principle that correlated param- 
eters counteract the impact of heterogeneity. 


Status Inequality 


The effects of status inequality on social 
relations and on the integration of social 
strata in society depend on the form the 
inequality takes. Diversity of status, which 
means that few people are roughly equal in 
status, does not have the same implications 
for social interaction and communication as a 
concentration of status resources and powers, 
which means that a small elite is far superior 
to the majority. The absence of large and 
diversified middle strata is the criterion of 
elite concentration, not the absolute social 
distance between the elite and lower strata, 
whatever the measure. Although the differ- 
ence between the most educated minority and 
the majority with only compulsory education 
may be the same in two countries, for 
instance, elite concentrations would be higher 
in the one having fewer persons with 
intermediate amounts of education, because a 
larger share of the total educational resources 
would be concentrated in the elite. The same 
applies to distributions of wealth, income, 
power, or other status attributes. The 
distinction between status diversity and elite 
concentration is an analytical one, and actual 
status structures reveal combinations of both 
in varying degrees. 

Status differences inhibit social inter- 
course. That fact is inherent in the very 
concept of status, and it has therefore been 
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made a defining criterion of graduated 
parameters. However, great diversity in status 
promotes social interaction among persons 
whose status differs, just as great hetero- 
geneity promotes social interaction between 
persons in different groups. Much. status 
diversity reduces the social distance between 
strata and thus the status barriers to 
sociability. It also creates intervening links 
between strata, as people bring together 
acquaintances of higher and lower status than 
their own. In addition, diversity increases the 
probability that social encounters will involve 
persons whose status differs and hence the 
frequency of occasions for social intercourse 
that crosses status lines. Moreover, the 
multiform status diversity that occurs when 
graduated parameters exhibit weak corre- 
lations leads to sociability among persons 
whose status, though alike in some ways, is 
not alike in all. For example, people may 
socialize with others whose status origins, 
wealth, and income are similar to their own, 
but whose education and political power are 
not. Whereas status diversity does not make 
interpersonal relations between the highest 
and lowest strata likely, it links them 
indirectly -by fostering personal relations 
between strata that are not far apart. 

Elite concentration of such status attri- 
butes as wealth, power, and education is 
expected to discourage social intercourse 
between the elite and other strata and 
encourage it among these strata, for several 
reasons. It entails great social distance 
between the elite and the majority. It implies 
a small middle-class and thus few intervening 
links that could help bridge the gap between 
the elite and the rest of the population. It 
reduces the likelihood of,chance encounters 
between the large majority and the small elite. 
And it makes the elite interested in preserving 
their superior position. These very conditions 
that impede communication between the elite 
and other strata are likely to facilitate 
communication across status lines among 
these strata. The great social distance from the 
elite and the small size of the middle class 
diminish the social distance among the lower 
strata, both in absolute terms and in terms of 
reference-group comparisons, because what- 
ever status differences exist among them pale 
by comparison with the difference between 
them and the elite. The probability of social 
encounters between persons in the various 
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lower strata is very great, owing to the large 
proportion of the population they compose. 
And the vested interest of the elite to 
maintain superior status has its counterpart in 
the common interest of the lower strata to 
improve their status, providing common 
grounds for social associations. 

What are the implications of status 
diversity and elite concentration for macro- 
social integration? Status diversity contributes 
to macrosocial integration, as heterogeneity 
does, though not as much, because it furnishes 
only indirect links between social strata that 
are widely separated. Some great social 
distances that inhibit sociable interaction and 
free communication are a built-in trait of 
great status diversity, but deep ingroup 
prejudices that similarly inhibit sociability and 
communication are not inherent in much 
heterogeneity. The multiform differentiation 
resulting from many weakly correlated param- 
eters, in particular, enhances macrosocial 
integration. Elite concentration, while it 
furthers integrative relations among lower 
strata, widens the breach between them and 
the top stratum. This adverse effect on the 
integration of the entire society is magnified if 
different resources and powers are concen- 
trated in the same elite and consolidate its 
dominant position. The last section of the 
paper will deal with the problem of 
consolidation in social structures. 


-~ 


DIVISION OF LABOR 


The next topic is designed to illustrate the 
analysis of specific forms of differentiation 
and their relationships. For this purpose, an 
inquiry into the division of labor is presented, 
distinguishing its forms, inferring the condi- 
tions that govern its forms, and examining its 
implications for status inequalities. The 
division of labor refers to the distribution of 
people among occupational positions. It 
therefore is synonymous with occupational 
differentiation. 

The division of labor in societies is closely 
connected with their status structure. Differ- 
ences in occupational positions are associated 


with differences in status—in education, 


income, prestige, and power. In the terms 
adopted, occupation is a nominal parameter 
that is associated with several graduated 
parameters. One might readily assume on the 
basis of these associations that the degree of 
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occupational differentation--the division of 
labor—is similarly associated with the degree 
of status differentiation—the extent of in- 
equality in status. But this assumption is not 
warranted. The relationship between two 
forms of differentiation is often confused 
with the relationship between the two 
underlying attributes of individuals, as Cole- 
man (1973:1525) notes. Although the occu- 
pation and education of individuals are 
correlated, in our society and undoubtedly in 
most, this does not tell us whether the 
amount of variation among individuals in 
occupation and in education are correlated. 
This can only be determined by comparing 
different societies or historical periods. As a 
matter of fact, occupational differentiation is 
variously related to different forms of status 
inequality, as we shall see. But first the 
distinct forms of occupational differentiation 
need to be analyzed. 


Routinization and Specialization 

The division of labor increases when new 
jobs are added to those being performed or 
when present jobs are subdivided into a larger 
number.’ The one is illustrated by the job of 
computer operator, which did not exist until 
recently, and the other by automobile 
mechanics in large garages who have come to 
specialize in repairing only certain parts of 
cars. Subdividing jobs narrows the range of 
different tasks of all jobs or many of them, 
but the total repertory of tasks remains 
presumably the same. For instance, if all 
clerks once both typed and filed, and now 
some only type and others only file, the range 
of -tasks for each is narrower than before, but 
the tasks performed by the entire group have 
apparently not changed. Actually, however, 
the sheer subdivision of work often gives rise 
to new tasks. b g 

The subdivision of jobs may take two 
forms. On the one hand, it may routinize 
work, because the narrower range of tasks 
simplifies jobs and reduces the training and 


‘skills required to perform them, as when work 


originally carried out by craftsmen is broken 


''The variation in the number of different 
occupational positions is a simple indicator of the 
division of labor. A more refined one, like the 
Gibbs-Martin index, takes also the distribution of the 
labor force among the various positions into 
account. 
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into simple routines on an assembly line. On 
the other hand, it may make work more 
specialized, as exemplified by the difference 
between general practitioners and medical 
specialists. Here the narrower range of tasks 
permits greater expertness to be acquired and 
applied to the work, increasing the training 
and skills needed to perform it. Note that 
medical specialists execute tasks that general 
practitioners cannot undertake. The sub- 
division of work in the form of specialization, 
without supposedly adding any new work, in 
fact leads to the performance of new tasks, 
adding to the range of tasks accomplished by 
the collectivity while narrowing the range of 
tasks of individuals. 

The basic difference between routinization 
and specialization is that the first lowers and 
the second raises the levels of training and 
skills required of the labor force. The 
associations of the division of labor with years 
of training and degrees of skills thus indicate 
which one of the two forms it assumes. This 
difference implies that routinization decreases 
but specialization increases labor costs, which 


are reflected directly in the wages and salaries . 


an organization must pay its employees and 
indirectly in the resources a society must 
devote to vocational training and education. 
Since it lessens training time and labor costs, 
routinizing work is a means for improving 
input-output efficiency and augmenting the 
results attainable with given manpower 
resources. By routinizing some of the work of 
physicians to enable nurses to perform it, 
expanded health services can be provided by 
the available labor force without a rise in 
costs. Specialization reduces strictly economic 
efficiency, since it requires long training and 
costly manpower, but it makes completely 
new accomplishments possible. Medical spe- 
cialists can accomplish cures unheard of 
before the age of specialization, and plumbers 
can accomplish repairs handymen cannot. 
Routinization contributes to the quantity and 
specialization to the quality of achievements. 

By enlarging output at given labor costs, 
routinization improves labor productivity; 
whereas. specialization depends on other 
conditions to improve it and thereby to 
release the time and resources needed to train 
specialists. Routinization can consequently 
help supply the manpower resources special- 
ization: demands, which implies that routin- 
ization furthers the growth of specialization. 
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Accordingly, the increasing division of labor 
simultaneously makes some jobs more routine 
and others more specialized, enhancing the 
differences in skills among the labor force, 
which may be called a bifurcation of skills. In 
short, routinization, by raising labor produc- 
tivity, promotes specialization, and the 
progressing division of labor is therefore 
accompanied by a growing bifurcation of 
skills. 

This conclusion must be qualified, how- 
ever, by emphasizing that routinization, 
though it can contribute to the development 
of specialization, is neither a necessary nor a 
sufficient condition for its development. It is 
not necessary, because other conditions can 
improve labor productivity and free man- 
power fon specialized training and work, for 
example, advances in technology. And it is 
not sufficient, because the mere fact that 
routine work is performed by people with 
Jittle training and few skills obviously does 
not enhance labor productivity. What does is 
the effective organization of complex respon- 
sibilities through subdivision into simpler 
duties that reduce the qualifications needed to 
perform them. Only within the context of a 
systematically organized division of labor is 
routinization likely to raise labor productivity 
and thus free resources for specialization. 


The Formal Organization of Work 


Formally established -work organizations— 
organizations whose members are employed 
to perform work—play an essential part in the 


. development of the division of labor in 


society. They are the institutionalized mech- 
anism for organizing work in the pursuit of 
given objectives. Work organizations bring 
large numbers of people together, and they 
require joint endeavors that involve dense 
social interaction and communication. These 
conditions—large volume and social density— 
are the two Durkheim (1947:256-62) spec- 
ified as the main determinants of the division 
of labor. Indeed, research has shown that the 
division of labor in organizations increases as 
the number of employees does, from which 
one might infer that it also increases with 
communication density, on the assumption 
that many employees entail extensive com- 
munication. Conditions in organizations are 
conducive to the proliferation of the division 
of labor, especially in the form of extensive 
routinization. 
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In contrast to emergent social structures, 
like those of entire societies, organizations 
have stipulated objectives, such as a govern- 
ment agency’s mission, a factory’s product, or 
a corporation’s profit. These given ends 
specify the nature of the output, supplying 
criteria for defining efficiency, and creating 
budget constraints to minimize labor costs per 
output. Besides, organizations have admin- 
istrators responsible for the efficient attain- 
ment of objectives, who have the authority 
and the incentives to organize the work force 
for this purpose. An organization’s division of 
labor is administratively enacted as a means to 
improve operations, unlike society’s division 
of labor, which is the emergent result of the 
actions of many people pursuing diverse ends, 
in socialist as well as capitalist countries, the 
difference between them being a matter of 
degree. 

Organizations meet the conditions sug- 
gested above as necessary for the systematic 
routinization of work, since their division of 
labor is administratively. instituted as a means 
for efficient performance at minimum labor 
costs. Hence, one would expect that an 
organization’s division of labor takes predomi- 
nately the form of routinization, and that the 
- routinizationof many jobs is accompanied by 
greater specialization of others, manifesting a 
_ bifurcation of skills. There are some empirical 
indications that this is the case. A study of 
American government offices finds that the 
division of labor is positively related to the 
proportion of personnel in routine clerical 
jobs (Blau and Schoenherr, 1971: 93,218). A 
study of British organizations reports a 
parallel correlation, and also positive correla- 
tions of the division of labor with the 
standardization and formalization of work, 
two other expressions of routinization (Pugh 
et al; 1968:83).'7 A study of matched 


1 é Such budgetary constraints exist not only in 
profit-making enterprises, and they put pressure on 
administrators to try to maximize efficiency by 
reducing costs, even when doing so sacrifices quality, 
as is likely unless objectives are sufficiently precise 
to permit quantitative calculation of results. 

'7The measure of the division of labor in the 
American study is the number of occupational 
positions; that in the British study is the number of a 
prion specified functions performed by at least one 
full-time employee, which is called “role special- 
ization” (Pugh et al., 1968:72-4, 93-6; for the 
measures of standardization and formalization, see 
74-6, 96-102). 
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British and American manufacturing firms 
reveals that the division of labor is positively 
related to formalization in both (Inkson et al., 
1970:361).*® 

By routinizing work, the organizational 
division of labor helps mobilize resources for 
specialists. The study of government offices 
indicates that the proportion of routine 
clerical personnel, independent of its relation- 
ships with the division of labor, is positively 
related to superior qualifications of the 
professional personnel (Blau and Schoenherr, 
1971:218-19). Such bifurcation of skills is 
also observable in universities and colleges, 
inasmuch as the academic division of labor is 
positively related to superior qualifications of 
the faculty as well as high proportions of 
routine clerical personnel (Blau, 1973:71-2, 
82-3).° The resources needed for highly 
qualified specialists intensify budget pressures 
in organizations to routinize work and enable 
less costly personnel to perform it.?° 

The bifurcation of skills implies that the 
division of labor intensifies status inequalities. 
If the manpower resources for specialists 
come partly from savings realized by routin- 
izing the work of others, specialization and 
routinization increase together as the division 
of labor does, extending differences in 
education and qualifications, and quite 
possibly in rewards.and influence too. Under 
these conditions, the higher status of the 
specialists rests on the labor productivity of 
the low-status workers in routinized jobs. This 
seems to be the situation in many formal 
organizations. It may well also be the 
situation in societies during ‘early stages of 
industrialization, when much routine work of 


18 The measures of the two variables—“‘functional 
specialization” and “formalization of documenta- 
tion”—are reported by Inkson and colleagues 
(1970:352, 354) to be similar to, though not 
identical with, those in the British study. just cited. 

1? The measure of division of labor is the number 
of academic departments in a university or college, 
controlling its size; that of faculty qualifications is 
the per cent of the faculty who have Ph.D.’s or 
advanced professional degrees (Blau, 1973:29, 
79-80). 


7°In most organizations, the savings in labor cost 


, achieved through routinization may actually supply 


the resources for hiring specialists with superior 
qualifications. In academic institutions, the causal 
nexus is probably the reverse, and the cost of highly 
qualified feculty creates pressures to save other labor 
costs and faculty time by routinizing much 
administrative work. 
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peasants and laborers is required to support a 
small minority of specialists. However, it 
apparently is not the prevailing situation in 
contemporary industrial societies. 


Division of Labor and Inequalities. 


The predominant form of the division of 
labor in contemporary societies is special- 
ization, as indicated by the positive relation- 
ships of occupational differentiation with 
higher levels of training and = skills—of 
educational and occupational qualifications. 
Both historical trends and cross-national 
comparisons reveal these relationships. Occu- 
pational differentiation has steadily increased 
in the United States since the beginning of 
this century,’! the population’s education has 
risen dramatically in that period,** and so has 
the proportion of the labor force in 
professional and technical occupations.?? 
Data on more than sixty countries similarly 
show that a society’s occupational differ- 
entiation exhibits substantial positive corre- 
lations with the level of education (.73) and 
with the proportion of the male labor force in 
professional and related occupations (.55).** 


21 From .919 in 1900 to .990 in 1970, using the 
Gibbs-Martin index for detailed occupations. Com- 
puted from data in U.S. Bureau of the Census (1960: 
75-8 and 1973: 1—718-24). If broad occupational 
groups are used, the increases in occupational 
differentiation, as measured by the Gibbs-Martin 
index, are concealed after 1930 (the values are .784 
for 1900, .897 for 1930, and .869 for 1970), 
because some of the formerly small occupational 
‘groups have started to expand beyond their 
proportional share of the labor force, notably 
"professional, technical, and kindred workers” and 
“clerical and kindred workers.” Detailed occupations 
reflect the continuing increase in division of labor 
within these and other major occupational groups. 

22The median years of school completed has 
increased from 8.2 at the beginning of the century to 
12.6 in 1970. The first figure is estimated and the 
second computed from U.S. Bureau of the Census 
(1960: 215 and 1973: 1-1623-4). Years of schooling 
is naturally an imperfect indication of vocational 
training (See Berg, 1971), yet broadly speaking 
better educated people tend to have superior 
occupational qualifications. 

73 The increase in “professional, technical, and 
kindred workers” has been more than threefold, 
from 4.3 to 14.5 per cent, between 1900 and 1970 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1960: 74 and 1973: 
1—718). 

?4The measure of occupational differentiation is 


the Gibbs-Martin index, based on ten occupational ` 


categories, computed from data in International 
Labor Office (1972). (The problems encountered 
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If the growth of specialization in today’s 
societies depended on a growth in routin- 
ization and hence on a bifurcation of skills, 
then the advancing division of labor would be 
positively related to inequality in educational 
qualifications; whereas it actually is negatively 
related. A pronounced division of labor 
reduces elite concentration of superior edu- 
cation,?° and possibly enhances diversity in 
education, because people cannot engage in a 
variety of more or less specialized work if 
most have only a few years of schooling. The 
increase in the division of labor in the United 
States during this century has been accom- 
panied by a great decrease in educational 
inequality, as observed in two different 
analyses of census data, one using the Gini 
coefficient (B. Duncan, 1968:619) and the 
other the coefficient of variation (Jencks, 
1972:20-1). Although cross-national data to 
measure educational inequality are unavail- 
able, a rising level of school attendance, which 
is the cross-national measure of education, 
virtually always reflects a decline in educa- 
tional inequality. Hence, the strong correla- 
tion between occupational differentiation and 
education (.73) makes the inference highly 
probable that a country’s division of labor is 
also inversely related to its inequality in 
education.” $ 





with measuring occupational differentiation in terms 
of broad categories in the United States—see 
footnote 21— are unlikely to distort the comparisons 
substantially, because most countries have only small 
proportions of their labor force in expanding 
occupations, and because the variation in the 
differentiation index is so great, ranging from .23 to 
.83) The measure of education is the adjusted school 
enrollment ratio, the proportion of the estimated 
population 5-19 years of age who attend school (see 
Taylor and Hudson, 1971: 39-40). The number of 
cases is sixty-four for the first and sixty-five for the 
second correlation reported. These results (and 
others cited later) have been obtained in a 
preliminary analysis of cross-national data for 1965 
by Zeev Gorin and myself. The major source of these 
data is Taylor and Hudson (1971). 

25 All empirical measures of inequality used in 
research refer primarily to elite concentration rather 
than status diversity, as noted before. 

3S1f a pronounced division of labor in today’s 
industrial societies results primarily in more 
specialization and lessens inequalities in education 
qualifications, why does a pronounced division of 
labor within numerous organizations in highly 
industrialized societies promote primarily routin- 
ization and enhance inequalities in skills? Two 
admittedly speculative answers may be suggested. 
First, the budgetary constraints in work organiza- 
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The expansion of specialization is con- 
tingent on society’s industrial development. 
Industrialization, not routinization, primarily 
supplies the manpower resources required for 
specialization. As long as the efforts of most 
people are needed to provide food and other 
means of .subsistance, few can engage in 
specialized pursuits. Technological and eco- 
nomic developments are essential to lift these 
‘restraints and free the time of many for 
specialized work. A society’s technological 
development, as indicated by energy con- 
sumption per capita, is substantially cor- 
related with its occupational differentiation 
(.51), its population’s education (.57), and the 
proportion of its labor force in professional 
work (.69), and so is a society’s economic 
` development, as indicated by gross national 
product per capita (the three correlations are 
50, .62, and .74, respectively). These strong 
influences of industrial developments raise the 
suspicion that the correlations of the division 
of labor with education and with profes- 
sionalization may be spurious, resulting from 
the dependence of all. three factors on 
industrialization. But cross-national data re- 
veal that this is not the case. When 
technological or economic developments are 
controlled, the division of labor continues to 
exhibit positive relationships with education 
and professionalization.?’ The components of 


tions may make hiring specialists conditional on 
savings effected by routinizing other work. Second, 
unskilled workers can more easily be replaced than 
those with specialized skills, which weakens their 
bargaining power and strengthens administrative 
authority over them; these advantages of routin- 
ization for organizations and their administrators 
may influence the administrative decisions that 
‘govern the subdivision of work. 

*7The high correlation (.92) between energy 
consumption per capita and GNP per capita (for 
variable definitions, see Taylor and Hudson [1971: 
59-60, 65])} make it impossible to control both 
simultaneously. The results of the four regression 
analyses are: (1) with education as dependent 
variable, the beta weight for energy is .27 and that 
for DoL (division of labor) is .59; (2) with education 
as dependent variable, the beta weight for GNP is .34 
and that for DoL is .56; (3) with professionals (% of 
male labor force in professional and related 
occupations) as dependent variable, the beta weight 
of energy is .55 and that of DoL is .27; (4) with 
professionals as dependent variable, the beta weight 
of GNP is .63 and that of DoL is .23. All beta 
weights are more than twice their standard error. 
The number of cases is sixty-four in the first three 
and sixty-five in the last analysis.- 


a 
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specialization—advanced division of labor, 
superior training, and high skills—all depend 
on technological and economic conditions, 
but the division of labor is related to training 
and skills independent of these conditions, 
which supports the conclusion that the 
increasing division of labor in contemporary 
societies furthers the spread of specialization. 

In terms of the earlier theoretical analysis, 
technological advances improve labor produc- 
tivity and free manpower resources for 
specialized training and work, thereby making 
specialization no longer largely conditional on 
the labor productivity effected through 
extensive routinization. Yet routinization 
plays an important part in this development. 
The more the division of labor has routinized 
jobs, the easier it becomes to have them done 
by machines. Routinization creates the 
conditions that enable organizations to 
mechanize and automate operations, and the 
savings in labor costs that can be realized 
furnish incentives for installing modern 
technical equipment. As machines are substi- 
tuted for men and women in routine jobs, 
growing proportions engage in skilled and 
specialized work. An example is the empirical 
finding that automating operations in govern- 
ment offices reduces the proportion of 
personnel in routine clerical jobs (Blau and 
Schoenherr, 1971:60-1, 93-4, 123-4). Wide- 
spread routinization seems to be a stage in the 
development of the division of labor that 
intensifies inequalities in training and skills, 
but further developments of the division of 
labor resulting from technological progress 
apparently diminish these inequalities by 
expanding the specialized and reducing the 
routine work. 

Since an advanced division of labor tends 
to lessen inequality in education, it should 
also lessen inequality in income. Whether this 
is so is a moot question, however. What the 
American trend in income inequality has been 
is in dispute. The best evidence indicates that 
income inequality is lower today than early in 
the century but that nearly the entire decline 
occurred around World War II, with inequality 
remaining nearly constant in the two decades 
before and in the two since (Miller, 1966:esp. 
15-28).?" Occupational differentiation reveals 


28 Data from 1970 reveal little change in income 
inequality since 1960, the last year for which Miller 
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a different trend line, with a steady slow 
increase. Should one emphasize that today the 
division of labor is more pronounced and 
income inequality less pronounced than two 
generations ago, which implies a negative 
relationship, or that the trend lines. are not 
parallel, which implies no connection? The 
cross-national data do not resolve the issue. 
Whereas occupational differentiation and 
income inequality are negatively correlated 
for the twenty countries for which fairly 
reliable income data exist (—.40),?° the small 
number of cases and the data’s questionable 
reliability undermine confidence in the 
finding. The conservative conclusion is that 
the division of labor is little related to the 
distribution of incomes, though there are 
limited indications that it is inversely related 
to income inequality.°° 

In sum, the division of labor in highly 
industrialized societies tends to take the form 
of expanding specialization and be accom- 
panied by reduced inequalities in education 
and qualifications, and possibly also in income 
and prestige. Does inequality of power 
similarly decline with growing industrial- 
ization and specialization? While no direct 


measures of power distributions exist, the role 


of formal organizations in industrial societies 


presents data. The Gini coefficient of income 
inequality—computed from data in Jencks (1972: 
` 210)—is .360 for 1970, and that for 1960 that Miller 
(1966: 24) presents is .369. The pioneering work on 
income inequality is Kuznets’ (1953; see also 1966), 
but his argument that income inequality has declined 
in recent years seems to be convincingly refuted by 
Miller (1966: 20-6). 

29 Based on the Gibbs-Martin index of occupe 
tional differentiation and the Gini coefficient of 
income inequality among occupational groups. The 
income data are taken from Secretariat (1967) and 
Economic Commission (1971), supplemented by the 
data on a few additional countries from Kravis 
(1973: 67). When the more widely available data on 
income inequality among industrial sectors (Taylor 
and Hudson, 1971:82-3) are used as proxy for 
occupational income inequality, as suggested by 
Kuznets (1963), they reveal a significant negative 
correlation (—.46) with occupational differentiation 
(based on forty-three countries). 

30The reason that educational inequality has 
declined substantially while income inequality has 
declined Jess (B. Duncan, 1968: 618) may be that 
people’s successful demand for more education, 
which helped raise the level and reduce the 
inequality of education, has exceeded the qualifi- 
cations needed by employers (Berg, 1971). A further 
reason is perhaps that executives have been unwilling 
to make the technological adjustments required to 
capitalize on this educated labor force. 
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makes this most doubtful. Power in contem- 
porary society is primarily exercised through 
organizations, the largest of which are giants, 
in manpower and economic resources, and 
continue to expand. In manufacturing, for 
example, firms with more than 1,000 
employees increased their proportion of all 
employees form 15 to 33 per cent between 


1909 and 1967.°' And the share of all 


corporate assets in manufacturing held by the 
100 largest firms rose from 35 to 48 per cent 
between 1925 and 1967 (U.S. Cabinet 
Committee, 1969:45,92). The concentration 
of manpower and economic resources in huge 
organizations implies a corresponding concen- 
tration of the powers senior executives derive 
from their authority over many employees . 
and vast financial assets. While inequality in 
education has declined in the United States, 
and inequality in income has at least not 
increased, the concentration of resources and 
powers in giant organizations and their top 
executives has grown. 


CONSOLIDATED INEQUALITIES 


- The final topic is the significance that the 
interrelation or consolidation of parameters 
has for social change and life in society. These 
relationships between parameters must be 
clearly distinguished from the relationships 
analyzed in the preceding discussion between 
one form of differentiation and another. 
Instead of asking how strongly society’s 
division of labor is related to inequalities in 
education and income, for instance, the 
question now is how strongly the occupa- 
tional positions of individuals are related to 
their education and income, their sex and 
race. Most social research deals with such 
associations between attributes of individuals. 
Concern here, however, is not with accounting 
for variations in one social characteristic of 
individuals by variations in others, as in 
conventional survey research, but with the 
extent of association of these characteristics 
as a distinctive emergent attribute of social 
structure. Strong associations reveal that the 
social structure and inequalities in it have 
become consolidated, which has important 


31 Computed from U.S. Bureau of the Census 
(1917: 391 and 1967: 2-5). Data for eight 
intervening years were also computed (using 
corresponding Census sources for other years), which 
show that the sharpest increases occurred during 
World War I and World War II. 
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consequences for social change and for social 
life generally. 
The Dynamics of Mobility and Conflict 


Multiform differentiation is at the roots of 
the dynamics of social change. It attenuates 
ingroup relations, which confine people’s 
perspectives, and intensifies intergroup rela- 
tions, which foster tolerance and flexibility. It 
stimulates not only processes of social 
interaction and communication among diverse 
groups but also processes of social mobility. 
Highly integrated groups do not readily accept 
outsiders, and strong ingroup loyalties dis- 
courage persons from leaving their groups. 
Lack of opportunity for social mobility 
fortifies ingroup allegiances. Since social 
mobility, broadly conceived, is essential for 
change, profound ingroup bonds tend to 
inhibit structural change. 

Social mobility is the process through 
which social structures adjust to changing 
conditions by changing themselves, inasmuch 
as structural change involves, in terms of the 
conception employed, that the distribution of 
people among social positions is altered, 
typically as the result of people’s movements 
between positions. For example, conditions 
produced by the Industrial Revolution gave 
rise to more urbanized and industrialized 
_ social structures, and these changes were 
brought about by two kinds of movements of 
persons, migration from rural to urban places, 
and occupational mobility from farm to 
industrial work. Recent advances in technol- 
ogy and productivity altered the occupational 
structure and expanded the professions by 
opening channels of upward mobility into 
professional jobs. Emergent value orientations 
engender structural change also by precipi- 
tating moves of people from one group to 
another. The Reformation changed the 
religious structure of societies,’ because it 
prompted people to leave their religious group 
and move to another church. For a new 
ideology to change the political structure, it 
must induce supporters of the old parties to 
abandon their political positions and join the 
new social movement. Implementing demands 
for the redistribution of wealth requires 
downward mobility of wealthy persons. 


32 Not all changes in the social structure depend 
on social mobility, though most do. A notable 
exception is differential fertility, which changes the 
population distribution without involving moves of 
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The processes of social mobility that adjust 
social structures to changing conditions 
stimulate further mobility by weakening ties 
within subgroups and strengthening those 
among different groups. Outmobility at high 
rates disrupts the network of close social 
relations that unifies a subgroup and sets it 
apart. Inmobility of many newcomers— 
“strangers in our midst’”—undermines group 
solidarity and exclusiveness. Extensive inter- 
group mobility gives many persons social 
connections in ‘two groups. The consequent 
lower barriers among groups encourage 
intergroup mobility independent of any new 
conditions creating pressures on people to 
alter their group affiliation, and the pre- 
valence of mobility makes social structures 
more flexible and less resistant to change 
when new conditions do call for structural 
adjustments. In short, social mobility and 
structural change reinforce each other. Once 
deep attachments to narrow social circles have 
begun to dissolve, mobility and change gather 
momentum. But this trend may be reversed if 
the consolidation of various lines of differ- 
entiation creates new structural rigidities. 

The significance of multiple lines of group 
affiliation for conflict and change has been 
analyzed by Coleman (1957:21-3) and Lipset 
(1960:21-32, 88-92). Change in society is 
often preceded by social conflict, and the 
pattern of conflict and change depends on the 
form of differentiation. In a complex social 
structure .with many lines of differentiation, 
every person is affiliated with-a variety of 
overlapping groups. Conflicts in this situation 
tend to lead to different alignments on 
different issues. For instance, union and 
Management, on opposite sides at the 
bargaining table, may fight together for higher 
tariffs for their industry. When a controversy 
arises, many individuals are put under cross 
pressure, because they belong to groups or 
have friends in groups on both sides; and 
many organized groups experience internal 
disputes over what side to take, because their 
membership includes persons whose other 


-group affiliations and associates pull them to 


opposite sides. These internal conflicts of 


people among groups or strata. But the structural 
adjustments that often occur in response to the 
changed conditions produced by differential fertility 
do entail social mobility. For example, the high birth 
rates of farmers create pressures to move from farms 
to cities. 
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individuals and internal disagreements in 
groups discourage taking extreme positions 
and resorting to drastic measures against the 
opposition. They thus dissipate the conflict 
over the issue in society. Besides, the 
regroupings that divide society along new lines 
in different controversies prevent antagonisms 
from becoming unrelenting hostilities between 
the same opposing camps. The less severe 
conflicts permit piecemeal adjustments, and 
social change is incremental, occurring in 
response to diverse forces at varying rates in 
different spheres. 

What the authors summarized above fail to 
stress, however, is that multigroup affiliation 
is not a sufficient condition for these 
ameliorative social processes. Another condi- 
tion that is necessary is that the various lines 
of differentiation—parameters, in my terms— 
neither coincide nor are closely interrelated. 
For lasting cleavages and disruptive strife to 
be averted; people must not only have 
multiple roles and group affiliations, which is 
inevitable in complex society, but the various 
parameters that differentiate their social 
positions must be independent dimensions 
that subdivide them in entirely different ways, 
which is by no means inevitable. Granted that 
industrial societies are characterized by many 
lines of differentiation, this fact does not 
produce interlocking groups and strata that 
mitigate conflict unless these lines of subdivi- 
sion are by and large uncorrelated. Only more 
or less orthogonal parameters generate the 
multiplicity of intersecting groups that under- 
lie gradual adjustment and change. Con- 
solidated lines of differentiation completely 
alter the situation, with profound implica- 
tions for society’s integration, social change, 
and human experience.. 


Structural Consolidation 

A social structure is consolidated if 
parameters are substantially correlated and 
social differences among people in one respect 
are markedly related to their differences in 
others. Of special significance are inter- 
dependent graduated parameters, because 
they have a direction whereas nominal 
parameters do not. Vertical status differences 
are cumulative in a sense in which horizontal 
group differences are not. The more closely 
correlated are differences in resources, train- 
ing, skill, prestige, authority at work, 
economic power, and political power, the 
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more consolidated is the status structure. 
When these graduated parameters are also 
closely related to such nominal parameters as 
race, sex, and religion, consolidation is still 
more pervasive. 

Consolidated parameters counteract multi- 
form differentiation and consequently impede 
macrosocial integration, which rests in a large 
society on the intergroup connections engen- 
dered by crosscutting lines of differentiation. 
Highly correlated parameters transform a 
multitude of subgroups that differ in some 
ways yet have something in common into 
relatively few larger subgroups that differ in | 
many ways and have little in common. To use 
a grossly oversimplified illustration, five 
dichotomous parameters generate thirty-two 
subgroups all but two of which share at least 
one attribute, unless the five parameters 
coincide, in which case there are only five 
subgroups whose members differ in all five 
ways and have nothing in common. The social 
distinctions resulting from consolidated 
parameters reinforce one another and widen 
the social barriers among groups, compelling 
individuals to turn to their ingroups for social 
support, which fortifies subgroup solidarities 
and inhibits the intergroup relations that are 
essential for macrosocial integration. 

Moreover, the consolidation of lines of 
differentiation makes the social structure 
more rigid and resistant to change. If groups 
and strata intersect little, the scarcity of social 
connections between them reduces flexibility 
by depriving the social structure of channels 
of mobility and communciation for making ` 
adjustments when conditions change and for 
reaching compromise when interests conflict. 
In a situation in which people exhibit largely 
parallel social differences, conflicts over 
various issues do not give rise to realignments 
of allies but entail confrontations of the same 
opponents in controversy after controversy. 
Entrenched positions encompassing numerous 
issues and mounting hostilities leave little 
room for concessions to arrive at mutual 
adjustments. The rigidity in consolidated 
structures is an impediment to gradual social 
change and fosters the revolutionary situation 
described by Marx in which social change is 
repressed until it erupts violently. 

Last but not least, consolidated lines of 
differentiation greatly intensify status inequal- 
ities by making them cumulative. The 
consolidation of graduated parameters is the 
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structural counterpart of status consistency, 
but what looks like perfect balance from the 
sociopsychological perspective—the con- 
sistency of the various statuses of indivi- 
duals—turns out to be an extreme imbalance 
from the structural perspective—all status 
privileges accrue to some people and all status 
burdens are imposed on others. Although 
conditions are never that extreme, they are 
more likely to resemble this polar case than its 
opposite. If superior income compensates for 
inferior prestige, for example, inequalities are 
alleviated. Income and prestige are not 
inversely related, however, nor are most other 
aspects of hierarchical status. Social inequal- 
ities are greatly magnified when strongly 
correlated parameters produce status distinc- 
tions along lines that reinforce one another, 
and some people enjoy. many status advan- 
tages while others are oppressed by multiple 
status handicaps. 

Highly differentiated social structures are 
inescapable in industrial societies; and though 
not all forms of differentiation involve 
inequalities, some status inequalities may also 
be unavoidable. Yet it surely is not impossible 
to diminish the severe inequalities engendered 
by pronounced consolidation of status. Here 
we are admittedly in the realm of value 
judgments. Structural consolidation not only 
aggravates inequalities but simultaneously has 
detrimental consequences for both the inte- 
gration of diverse groups in society and the 
dynamics of adjustive change of society. The 
combination of these three implications of 
` consolidation is the reason that extreme forms 
of it create a revolutionary situation, when 
there is much incentive to adopt a radical 
ideology for groups who have long suffered 
from multiple inequalities, who are not 
integrated in the mainstream of society, and 
who have experienced little adjustment of 
their deprived conditions. This describes the 
circumstances of American blacks, which 
makes it not surprising that some of them, 
after centuries of oppression, advocate revolu- 
tionary change. 

How pervasive is structural consolidation 
throughout American society? The empirical 
evidence gives an equivocal answer. On the 
one hand, many parameters are far from 
perfectly correlated, which shows that cross- 
cutting boundaries and interlocking groups 
exist. On the other hand, many social 
differences among people are substantially 
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correlated, which reveals considerable con- 
solidation. Let us assume we can usually 
account for about one half of people’s 
differences in one status attribute by their 
other differences, which is not implausible. 
Would this indicate much consolidation or 
little? The answer depends on one’s per- 
spective, particularly since we lack similar 
data from other societies or earlier periods to 
make comparative judgments. Whether re- 
sources and powers are less consolidated and 
centralized in the United States than in other 
countries, as we blithely assume, is not at all 
certain. But even if true, a threat of growing 
consolidation exists in our society and other 
industrial ores. 


The Threat of Consolidation 


What poses this threat is the dominant 
position of powerful organizations in contem- 
porary society, such as the Pentagon, the 
White House, and huge conglomerates. ‘The 
trend has been toward increasing concen- 
tration of economic and manpower resources 
and the powers derived from them in giant 
organizations and their top executives, which 
implies a growing consolidation of major 
resources and forms of power, notably 
authority over employees, power in diverse 
markets, and political influence. This con- 
solidation of powers is incompatible with 
democracy, which depends on checks and 
balances to protect the sovereignty of the 
people. That some other societies are still 
more centralized than-ours is small con- 
solation if we are, as we seem to be, on a rapid 
course to join them. 

Such consolidation of powers of informal 
organizations may well recreate the rigid 
social structures that in earlier eras resulted 
from undeviating ingroup loyalties, but 
without the firm social support and deep 
social roots characteristic of integration in a 
clan. The extreme inequality entailed by 
consolidation, moreover, impedes the macro- 
social integ-ation of society. Although large: 
organizations are essential for industrialized 
society and, indeed, for modern democracy, 
their consolidated powers seriously endanger 
the integration of the diverse parts in 
industrial society and the counteracting forces 
permitting gradual change in democracy. 

` This is the challenge of the century: to find 
ways to curb the power of organizations in 
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the face of their powerful opposition, without 
destroying in the process the organizations or 
democracy itself. Unless we can meet this 
challenge, the growing consolidation effected 
by organizations is likely to replace demo- 
cratically instituted recurrent social change 
with alternate periods of social stagnation and 
revolutionary upheaval. 

The threat is serious, and the time is late. 
Let us remember that we are within a brief 
decade of 1984. And let us endeavor to prove 
Orwell a false prophet. 
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HOMOGAMY, PROPINQUITY AND SEGREGATION: 
A RE-EVALUATION* 


CERI PEACH 


University of Oxford, England 


American Sociological Review 1974, Vol. 39 (October): 636-41 


The findings of Natalie Rogoff Ramspy’s paper “Assortative Mating and the Structure of 
Citles”’ are reconsidered, Her conclusions, that propinquity and homogamy are totally 
independent of one another and that residential segregation of socio-economic and cultural 
groups does not represent a kind of structural underpinning both to propinquity in mate 
selection and to homogamy, in her empirical study of Oslo, are shown to be the product of 
imperfect methodology and incorrect inference. Proapinquity and homogamy are shown to have 
important interrelationships and the residential segregation of grooms, according to 
occupational status, is shown to correlate highly and significantly with their choice of brides. 


f Natalie Rogoff Ramsdy’s interpretation 

of her findings is correct (Ramsdy, 1966), 

she provides the most damaging evidence 
against. the ecological conditioning of social 
interaction. In an investigation of the 
interrelationships of homogamy, propinquity 
and segregation in Oslo, she finds that these 
factors are all unrelated: 


While it has been argued that residential 
segregation of socio-economic and cultural 
groups in cities represents a kind of 
structural underpinning both to pro- 
pinquity in mate selection and to ho- 
mogamy, the argument is not empirically 
supported by the Oslo data (1966:773). 


Her findings show that although people 
tend to marry their social equals and their 
near neighbors, these social and spatial 
proximity effects are independent of one 
another and are not explained by segregation: 
“An open marriage system, with endogamous, 
homogamous, and propinquitous tendencies, 
does not reduce to a set of closed networks of 
interaction” (1966:786): “There is no correla- 
tion at all between the degree of nearness and 
the degree of likeness of spouses” (1966:781, 


*Originally presented at a seminar in the 
Department of Demography, Australian National 
University, Canberra, where the author was a 
Visiting Fellow. He wishes to thank Charles Price, F. 
Lancaster Jones and Paul Duncan-Jones for sugges- 
tions. Responsibility for any error is his own. 


Ramsd¢y’s emphasis). She finds that the 
median distance between spouses is the same 
no matter how similar or different their 
occupational categories. From these conclu- 
sions, she is prompted to enquire: “What type 
of urban ecological distribution underlies a 
situation in which, let us say, two doctors and 
two factory workers are no more likely to live 
near one another than do one doctor and one 
factory worker?” (1966:781). 


If Oslo is so well differentiated residential- 
ly according to occupational status, how 
then can it be that two persons doing the 
same kind of work who choose one 
another for marriage are no more likely to 
live close to one another than two persons 
of highly different occupational statuses? 
What accounts for - the paradox? 
(1966:782). 


If these questions, which Ramsdy poses, 
are logical sequences to her findings, then 
Park’s assessment of the relationship of social 
and geopraphical distance (Park, 1926) will 
have to be drastically revised; the significance 
of the Duncans’ demonstration of the 
relationship between social distance and 
spatial association will have to be re-evaluated 
(Duncan and Duncan, 1955) and Beshers’ 
propositions relating segregation and inter- 
marriage to urban social structure might suffer 
structural damage (Beshers, 1962, 111-21, 
135). 

It is the proposition of this note that ' 
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Ramsgy’s figures are the product of incorrect 
methodology and that the conclusions from 
the figures are misleading. The problems 
raised by her paper. are more semantic than 
sociological or spatial. 

This note uses only the information 
published in Ramsd¢y’s paper; for the purposes 
of its argument, it accepts the limitations and 
constraints of those data; it does not deal with 
the questions of distance measurement, the 
. different classification of male and female 
employment or the elimination from the 
sample of couples already living at the same 
address, or those with one partner living 
outside the city. 

From a contingency analysis of grooms’ 
occupations against brides’ occupations, Ram- 
sgy demonstrates that in-marriage for each 
occupational group is higher than statistically 
expected. From a contingency analysis of 


Table 1. 
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grooms grouped by ecological area against 
brides grouped by ecological area, (and 
compared with observed frequencies) she 
demonstrates that there is a higher than 
statistically expected tendency to marry over 
shorter distances. The problem now is to 
decide whether these two tendencies are 
independent. Ramsgy solves the problem to 
her satisfaction by producing the table 
reproduced below as Table 1. From this table, 
Ramsgy establishes that because the per- 
centages of marriages in the first two columns 
remain constant for all distances and because 
the median and quartile distances between 
spouses remain constant irrespective of the 
degree of homogamy, “there is no correlation 
at all between the degree of nearness and the 
degree of likeness of spouses (1966:781).” 
Unfortunately, this method of analysis is not 
appropriate to the problem. The problem is: 


Distribution of Observed Couples According to Distance hetween 


Residential Districts and Similarity in Occupational Statuses: 


Oslo, 1962 





Distance between 
Residential 


s tdentica 
Districts 


or Most 
Similar } 
Status 


0.00-0.99 miles 
1.00-1.99 miles 
2.00-2.99 miles 
3.00-3.99 miles 
4.00-4.99 miles 
5.00-5.99 miles 
6.00-6.99 miles 
7.00-7.99 miles 


8.00 miles or more 


A11 distances 


Distance quartiles 
(miles): 


QI 


Source: Rams¢y; 1966: 


781, Table 7. 


Similarity of Bride's and Groom's 
Occupational Status 


ategoriesCategorie 


Distant 


(62.5) 
(69.6) 
(66.7) 


67.6 
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to what extent does the overselection of 
spouses from the same occupational category 
account for the overselection of spouses living 
close by? The spatially proximate overselec- 
tion operates only for spouses living within 
the first two, one mile bands of each other 
(see Table 2). Within the first mile, the first 
two categories of homogamy, (i.e. the most 
similar or one category different groups) 
account for 83 per cent of the excess of 
observed over expected marriages and in the 
second mile account for an amount equivalent 
to 256 per cent of the excess. The 
overselection of spouses from’ the same 
occupational category, however, holds true 
for all but the seventh and ninth mile bands. 
Thus, while proximity is an independent 
variable, its effect is felt mainly through an 
intensification of the tendency to select 
occupationally proximate spouses. It remains 
to be investigated whether segregation is the 
mechanism which links these separate tenden- 
cies to marry similarly and proximately. 
Homogamy and proximity may be viewed as 
overlapping, but progressively divergent char- 
acteristics which are, so to speak, traded off 
against each other. 

The main objection to Table 1, however, is 


Table 2. 
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not Ramsoy’s interpretation of independence 
of variation but her method of categorizing 
marriage. The columns represent degrees of 
homogamy irrespective of class rather than 
homogamy for each class of occupation. The 
consequence of combining all classes is that 
one can make statements only for all classes 
combined. Any inter-class or intra-class 
variation is masked by such a combination. 
Thus, the consistent median marriage dis- 
tances, irrespective of degrees of likeness of 
spouses, could result from at least two 
different causes. Either the median distance of 
brides and grooms of different occupational 
classes could be the same and remain 
constant, irrespective of the occupational 
distance between them (this is Ramsdy’s 
assumption); or, there could be a different 
median distance for each occupational class 
for in-marriage, which changed simultaneously 
in opposite directions for classes at opposite 
ends of the occupational scale, for increasing 
degrees of unlike marriage. Koller (1948:615) 
has shown, for example, from his Ohio sample 
in 1946, that there was a progressive rise in 
the median distance between spouses, the 
higher that the occupational scale was 
ascended; distances ranged from 4.79 standard 


Ratios of Observed to Fxpected Marriage Frequencies, According to 


Distance hetween Residential Districts and Similarity in Occupational 


Statuses: Oslo, 1962 








Distance between 


Source: Ramsd¢v, 1966, Table 10. 


Similarity in Occupational Status 




















Residential Identical One Two Three Four or Five; All 
ei «= e o a e N 
Status Distant Distant Distant Distant 

0.00-0.99 miles 3.34 2.74 1.92 0.93 0.68 2.19 
1.00-1.99 miles 1.78 1.38 0.85 0.48 0.58 1.10 
2.00-2.99 miles 1.38 1.01 0,67 0.32 0.31 0.81 
3.00-3.99 miles 1.11 0.84 9.71 0.32 0.09 | 0.72 
4.00-4.99 miles 1.29 N.88 0.62 0.22 0.30 | 0.72 
'5.00-5.99 miles 1.37 0.66 0.60 0.23 0.08 1.65 
6.00-6.99 miles 0.64 9.92 0.63 0.27 9.25 | 0.63 
7.00-7.99 miles 1.25 0.57 0.37 0.15 0.56 n.57 
8.00 miles or more 0.34 0.96 0.41 0.36 0.60 0.52 
All distances 1.63 1.24 0.85 0.41 0.40 
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blocks (or 0.6 miles) for the unskilled to 
18.50 blocks (2.3 miles) for the professional 
and managerial workers. Kennedy (1943:582) 
has shown that the median distances for 
homogamous marriages and non-homogamous 
marriages may be different. 

Putting these two factors together, we may 
construct a hypothetical example to show 
how different medians for different classes 
would produce constant medians for all 
classes taken together. Suppose that there are 
five, equally sized, social or occupational 
classes, each with a different in-marrying 
median distance, varying from five miles for 
the upper class to one mile for the lowest 
class; suppose also that the median distance 
for marriages between the classes is the mean 
of the median distance for in-marriage for the 
classes concerned, then it can be seen from 
Table 3 that despite the way in which the 
distances for each social group vary with 
increasing degrees of unlike marriage, the 
median for all degrees of homogamy for all 
occupational classes combined remains con- 
stant. 

Although the example is hypothetical, it is 
simple to visualize the kind of spatial 
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arrangement of classes that would produce 
these kinds of figures. If there were a city 
comprising five concentric circles, ranking 
from the lowest class in the inner circle to the 
highest class in the outer circle, assuming the 
even distribution of the population in each of 
these areas and that the whole population of 
each class formed the “field of eligibles,” to 
use Katz and Hill’s (1958) term, then the 
mean distance of all upper class people to all 
other upper class people would be greater 
than the mean distance between all lowest 
Class people; the mean distance between all 
highest class people and all lowest class 
people, however, would be less than the mean 
distance between all highest class people, but 
greater than the mean distance between all 
lowest class people. 

Ramsgy, however, not only produces a 
categorization of marriages which may be 
misleading, but purports to draw from it 
information which it is impossible to deduce. 
Such statements as: 


Despite the residential segregation of 
persons of diverse occupational statuses, 
a man and a woman of the same 


Hypothetical Example of Variation in Median Marrying Distances for 


Different Occupational Classes Producing Constant Medians for 
Different Degrees of oe (assuming outmarrying distance are the 





Similarity of Bride's and Groom's 


Table 3. 
mean in in-marrying distance 
sasha ert Identical 
1 5.0 
2 4.0 
3 3.0 
4 2.0 
5 1.0 
Distance 
artiles 01 1.5 
or All ; 
Occupations Median 3.0 
by Degree, Q3 4.5 


of Homogany 


Occupational Status (Degree 


of Homogamy) 


One Two Three 
Occup. Occup. Occup. 
Category Categories Categories 
Distant Distant Distant 

Median Distances in Miles 
4.5 4.0 545 
4,0 3.9 2.5 
3.0 3.0 -= 
2.0 3.0 3.5 
1.5 2.0 265 
1.75 2.5 ste 
3.0 3.0 3.0 
4,25 55 ae 
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occupational status live, on the average, 
less than one-tenth of a mile closer to 
one another than a man and a woman 
of highly discrepant occupational sta- 
tuses (1966:783) 


cannot be deduced from the figures. The 
figures show only that for any category of like 
and unlike marriages, the median distance 
between brides and grooms is similar. 
Ramsgy’s figures refer to the category of 
couples and not to the.couples within the 
category. As the hypothetical example in 
Table 3 shows, the median distance for brides 
and grooms marrying within their class may 
be different from that if one partner were in a 
different class, even though the medians for 
all categories of like and unlike marriages were 
the same. 

From figures which represent all occupa- 
` tional classes taken together, it is not possible 
to draw conclusions about the median 
distances for any of the classes individually, 
nor, therefore to compare any of the classes 
with respect to marriage distance. A fortiori, 
it is not possible to make inferences about 
particular occupations such as doctors or 
factory workers. Similarly, from median 
figures for categories of homogamous mar- 
tiage, for all occupational classes, it is not 
possible to discern the probability of prox- 
imity for individual occupational groups. 
Ramsdgy does all these things. 

Rams¢y, by concentrating on the fact that 
unlike areas can be adjacent ignores the 
equally valid effect of segregation, that similar 
areas can be distant. Segregation should 
therefore, lead to a situation in which the 
overselection of spouses within a person’s own 
class, irrespective of distance, and overselec- 
tion of those living close, irrespective of class 
leads to an even greater overselection within 
the class of those who are closest. We may 
view proximity and similarity not simply as 
independent variables, but as characteristics 
which overlap within any ecological area and 
which can compensate for each other outside 
it. The highest positive divergence from 
expected marriage rates should be for the 
category of most homogamous marriage and 
shortest distance, i.e. where these characteris- 
tics overlap. Thereafter, one would expect a 
trade-off between similarity and distance on 
the one hand and dissimilarity and proximity 
on the other. Least marriages and the greatest 
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negative divergence from expected values 
should occur between those who are most 
dissimilar and most distant. The test for such 
a hypothesis would be a comparison of 
observed values for the marriage distance by 
different categories of homogamy, with values 
for random pairings of brides and grooms. 
This Ramsgy has done (if one accepts her 
contingency figures as being random pairings), 
However, the resulting evidence, which she 
offers to disprove the effect of segregation 
(1966:784) can be turned against her to 
underpin exactly the opposite hypothesis. 
There is a joint and simultaneous tendency to 
overselect spouses who are socially and 
spatially proximate, or who are spatially if not 
socially proximate or, who are socially if not 
spatially proximate, but most those who are 
both, and least those who are neither (see 
Table 2). 

While the percentage of marriages in any 
category of homogamy remains impressively 
constant for each band of distance, we do not 
know whether the same relationship is true 
for each occupational class. Ramspy controls 
for the degree of homogamy in relation to 
distance, not for occupational class in relation 
to distance. The true control for distance and 
class is to see whether the proportions of all 
individual combinations of marriage by 
occupational class remain constant for each 
band of distance not whether the proportion 
of the combination of all occupational classes, 
by degree of occupational similarity, remains 
constant. The control for the effect of 
segregation should be the relationship be- 
tween the expected and observed interaction 
of all pairs of ecological areas, classified by 
distance and social type, not the comparison 
of expected and observed interactions be- 
tween pairs of ecological areas classified by 
degrees of homogamy in one mile distances. 
The effect of segregation may be hypothe- 
sized as being: for constant values of 
population size and distance, the amount of 
marriage between socially similar areas will be 
greater than between socially dissimilar areas. 
Another hypothesis would be: degrees of 
marriage between occupational groups in a 
city will be correlated with the degrees of 
residential segregation of those groups from 
one another. One appropriate way of testing 
the first hypothesis would be an extension of 
the work with the Zipf equations, carried out 
by Catton and Smircich (1964). The second 
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Table 4. Indexes of Dissimilarity of Occupational Statuses of Bridegrooms, for 
Residential Distribution and for Brides’ Occupations (above the 
diagonal by residence, below by brides' occupation) 

tional Class of Grooms 
Occupational Class So a ee stub) $ 

(1) Professional, university student -- 22.6 35.8 42.0 43.6 60.5 

(2) Semi-prof., admin., sales 23,9 -> 21.7 28.2 28.1 48.9 

(3) Routine white collar 41.6 18.3 -= 27,0 21.6 45.9 

(4) Skilled manual and service 47.7 23.8 9,6 -- 18.7 38.2 

(5) Semi- and unskilled manual and service 56.0 34.8 23.5 14.2 -- 41.0 

(6) No occupation 46.1 36.3 30,3 27.5 31,0 -- 

Sources: Residential dissimilarity from Ramsd¢y, 1966: 782, Table 8. 


Dissimilarity of grooms 
Ramsd¢y, 1966: 778, Table 4. 


hypothesis may be tested by comparing the 
matrix of residential segregation of grooms, 
by occupation, with the matrix of dissim- 
ilarity of grooms according to the occupation 
of their brides. Rams¢y provides the index of 
residential dissimilarity in her Table 8; the 
other matrix can be calculated from her Table 
4. The combined tables are given in Table 4. 
The coefficient of correlation of these two 
matrixes is 0.7218 (significant at the .005 
level). This compares with an r of 0.3239 for 
the correlation of percentages men and 
women in similar occupations, by occupation 
of their spouses (significant at the 0.1 level) or 
a coefficient of contingency of 0.476 for the 
array of brides’ occupation by grooms’ 
occupation (1966:778). Thus segregation may 
be seen as the mechanism which reinforces the 
independent tendencies to marry those who 
are occupationally similar and those who are 
spatially close. 
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STRIKES: A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
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_ Two models purporting to explain variation in strike shape (Shorter and Tilly, 1971; Britt 

and Galle, 1972) are compared using cross-sectional data from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. We found that the concentration of workers in larger plants ts conducive to 
Shorter, broader, less frequent strikes. More heavily unionized industries tend to be 
characterized by broader, shorter, more frequent strikes; industries with larger work forces 
tend to have somewhat more frequent and shorter strikes. Industries with larger unions 
have more frequent strikes but do not differ in strike shape from industries with smaller 
unions. Following Olson’s (1971) assumption of the importance of overcoming economic 
disincentives and Knowles’ (1952) argument that certain strike shapes have traditionally 
been more effective for workers, we concluded that variations in the size of plants and 
industries affect the degree to which short, broad strikes are effective, and that the 
impact of unionization variables should be interpreted in light of their ability to overcome 


economic disincentives against striking. 


A problem in the analysis of 
collective violence, upheaval and strife 

has been simplifying the large number of 
indices available without losing information. 
Tilly and Rule (1965) reviewed several 
analyses of wars, internal disturbances (e.g., 


Sorokin, 1937) and strikes (e.g., Knowles, 


1952) to show the merits of viewing 
simultaneously several conceptually related 
dimensions. For political disturbances they 
conceived of magnitude as the amount of 
human energy going into a disturbance 


` (estimated through the number of man-days 


expended in it), which when summed over a 
number of periods, places and/or social 
segments, could be resolvable into three 
components: the number of disturbances, 
their scale (number of people involved), and 
their duration. More recently, Gurr (1967, 
1968, 1970, 1972) applied a similar approach 


*The research reported in this paper was 
supported in part by grants from the National 
Science Foundation (GS — 33270) and Florida 
Atlantic University. An expanded version of this 
paper was presented at the MSSB Conference on 
Quantitative Social Theory and the Study of Formal 
Organizations, August, 1972, 


to the analysis of civil violence, arguing that 
no single measure of the quantity of 
aggression suffices to describe the complexity 
of civil violence. Such an approach has already 
been applied to the analysis of industrial 
conflict (Knowles, 1952; Shorter and Tilly, 
1971; Britt and Galle, 1972). 

Two related but analytically distinct 
questions are being investigated in these areas: 
what are the determinants of discontent 
which find expression as some form of civil 
disturbance; and what determines the form or 
shape that the disturbance will take. With 
regard to the latter, Gurr (1970, 1972) has 
discriminated among forms of civil disorder - 
(subversion, revolution, turmoil) by jointly 
considering the extent of popular grievances 
and the capacity of elite factions to organize 
them. In the area of industrial conflict, where 
in recent times the form of conflict has been 
restricted to strikes, greater attention has been 
paid to the shape that conflict has assumed.’ 


‘This is something of an oversimplification. 
Numerous studies have focused on single indices of 
strike phenomena or multiple, but unrelated, indices. 
There has been a trend, however, toward the use of 
multiple indices and the consideration of their 
interrelationship. S 
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THE SHAPE OF STRIKES 


The purpose of the present paper is to 
comparatively test two models which purport 
to explain variation in industrial-conflict 
shape and in so doing, clarify their assump- 
tions. 

It has been observed that certain conflict 
shapes have been more successful for unions 
than others. Knowles (1952), in a classic 
analysis of the British experience between 
1911 and 1938, concluded that employers 
tended to be victorious when strikes were few, 
small and Jong, and that a higher proportion 
of workers’ victories or compromises occurred 
when strikes were more numerous, large and 
short.? Two extensions of this differential 
effectiveness argument have examined the 
structural antecedents of various strike shapes. 

Shorter and Tilly (1971) have recently 
undertaken a longitudinal and cross-industry 
analysis of strikes in France for the period 
1830-1964. Early strikes in France (circa 
1830) were long, infrequent and small in size. 
This shape was attributed to the degree of 
dispersion and small size of the plants during 
that period in combination with nonexistent 
or low levels of unionization. The short, 
moderately frequent and large strikes of the 
1960’s were assumed to have been a function 
of the increased plant size and high level of 
unionization. To complement their aggregate 


?Other researchers have made similar observa- 
tions. Peterson’s (1937) analysis of strikes in 
America during the late 1800’s suggested that long 
strikes became progressively more unsuccessful 
during that period. An interesting analogy to this 
pattern was presented by Gurr and Ruttenberg 
(1967). It was argued that from a frustration- 
aggression perspective, strong anger could be 
expressed either by inflicting severe, immediate 
damage on the source of frustration, or by prolonged 
but less severe aggression. These alternative modes of 
aggression would yield patterns similar to those 
postulated by Shorter and Tilly (1971) for emerging 
shapes of both strikes and political protest. 

3 Shorter and Tilly (1971) actually discussed Sach 
of the dimensions separately over time, trying to 
argue for plant-size and unionization changes in each 
case, but the available data did not lend themselves 
to such matching. In discussing the decline in 
duration, for example, they interpreted the precipi- 
tous shortening between 1935 and 1949 to mean 
that labor-management conflict had become less a 
show of endurance than a show of strength. Because 
of the large gap in the available data for that period, 
however, they could not link decline in duration 
with specific structural changes in plant size and 
unionization during the same period. They were 
their most precise when they analyzed the increases 
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analysis of 1830-1964 data, Shorter and Tilly 
(1971) attempted a comparative analysis 
across industries on the assumption that the 
processes governing the emergence of the 
modem shape of conflict (short, moderately 
frequent, and broad strikes) could -also be 
analyzed cross-sectionally. Rather than ana- 
lyze plant size and unionization variation by 
industry, a strategy that would seem to flow 
from their longitudinal analysis, they di- 
chotomized industries into modern (metallur- 
gy, engineering and hardware, mining, textiles, 
chemicals, and transportation) and non- 
modern (paper and printing, food, agriculture, 
wood products and construction). Modern 
industries were distinguished from non- 
modern industries by the sophistication of 


their technologies and the concentration of 


their work force in large plants. The 
assumption to be tested was that modern 
industries would be more likely to display a 
modem pattern of conflict (short duration, 
moderate frequency, and broad size) than 
non-modern industries. The 1915-1935 peri- 
od, the only period for which there were data. 
on all the dimensions of conflict, was used to 
test the assumption. The non-modern indus- 
tries emerged with a long, narrow shape; the 
modern industries with broad, short ones. 
Frequency, however, displayed no clear 
pattern across industries.* 


in breadth, where they argued that it was during the 
periods of greatest advances in unionization that 
strike breadth increased the most. But there is no 
doubt that their simultaneous consideration of three 
articulated dimensions of conflict made possible a 
greater understanding of strike activity than if they 
had considered specific indices. The post-war period 
in France, for example, showed a marked decrease in 
man-days idle per one hundred workers from 
fifty-three in 1946-9 to fifteen in 1960-4. Taken by 
itself, such a lessening of the overall impact of the 
strike might indicate a general withering away. What 
actually happened during that period, however, was 
that strikes during the post-war period decreased in 
duration even faster than they increased in 
frequency. Considering only man-days idle per one 
hundred workers would have masked the vigorous 
shifts in these components of industrial conflict 
completely. 

‘Note that the introduction of technological 
variations into the modern/non-modern operational- 
ization confounded the worker-mobilization assump- 
tions of their longitudinal model with assumptions 
concerning alienation and morale (e.g., Blauner, 
1964) and cost of labor as a percentage of total cost 
(e.g. Bloom and Northrup, 1969:217), both of 
which could lead to different predictions regarding 
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The conclusions reached by Shorter and 
Tilly (1971) concerning the emerging shape of 
conflict in industrialized societies were based 
on the implicit assumption that both unioni- 
zation and plant size had somewhat similar 
effects on the length, breadth and frequency 
of strikes: as workers became more concen- 
trated and organized, strikes that were 
broader, shorter and more frequent became 
more numerous.” Britt and Galle (1972), ina 
cross-section analysis of the components of 
conflict in America for the period around 
1960, based their analysis on the assumption 
that aspects. of structure might be dif- 
ferentially conducive to various conflict 
shapes. Both the Shorter and Tilly and Britt 
and Galle models considered unionization to 
be an important determinant of variation in 
the components of conflict, and their 
interpretations of the effects of unionization 
overlap. Unions, by virtue of their organiza- 
tional capacity, can mobilize and control 
blocks of workers. Logically, these properties 
should be especially important in determining 
the breadth of conflict, since without some 
form of organization control it would be 
difficult, if not practically impossible, to 
maintain enough zeal to offset the powerful 
economic incentives for the individual worker 


against striking in large - numbers. The more: 


workers that go out on strike, the greater the 
demand for labor, and the higher the wages of 
those workers who remain on the job (Olson, 
1971). Unionization should, of course, in- 
crease the frequency with which strikes occur 
because the strike is the major tactical weapon 
available to the workers.® But if one assumes 
that broader strikes are more effective because 
they are more damaging to the company’s 


the direction of relationships with the components 
of conflict. 

>The argument concerning mobilization is clearer 
for unionization than for plant size. The predictions 
regarding plant size should be considered less crucial 
to the acceptance or rejection of the model than the 
predictions regarding unionization because of this 
ambiguity. It should be noted, however, that if plant 
size is to partly account for the pattern of 
relationships among the components of conflict, 
rather than just for variance in one of the 
components (Breadth), it must be assumed to be 
related to more than one of the components. 

6 That the strike is the major tactical weapon of 
unions is an assumption on our part, but it is one 
shared by researchers in several fields (eg., Barbash, 
1968.) 
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economic position, one would expect broader 
conflicts in industries where unions are 
present. 

A similar argument could be made for the 
effects of unionization on the duration of 
conflict; the economic incentives for the 
individual against striking for long periods of 
time should be even more powerful than those 
against striking eri masse, especially if broad 
strikes last only a short period of time. Should 
strikes then be longer in industries where 
unions are present? This deduction would 
certainly be reasonable if the organizational 
capacity of unions facilitated only the 
mobilization of workers. But neither Shorter 
and Tilly (1971:74-5) nor Britt and Galle 
(1972:54-5) conceived of mobilization in this 
way. In both cases they argued that 
organizational capacity increased the flexibil- 
ity and effectiveness of strategies of action. 
Hence, if the economic unfeasibility of a given 
strike action for the union is greater than the 
potential economic ‘or recognitional yield of 
the strike action, unions would be less likely 
to opt for that strategy. Assuming that short 
strikes are more economically feasible for 
unions than long strikes, unionization and 
duration should be inversely correlated. Both 
processes acting together should produce 
broader, shorter strikes where unions are 
present, more narrow, longer strikes where 
they are not; both types of strike action have 
management-damaging properties, but it was 
argued that it is to the union’s advantage to 
seek larger, shorter strikes because of 
disproportionate effectiveness. 

These models differ in two main ways 
regarding the effects of unionization. First, 
Britt and Galle (1972) tried to differentiate 
operationally between the mobilization and 
flexibility-effectiveness aspects of unioniza- 
tion. They assumed that Degree of Unioni- 
zation, operationalized as number of union 
members/number of workers in the industry, 
was more strongly related to mobilization 
(which they called External Support, after 
controlling for Average Union Size (number 
of union members/number of unions); and 
that Average Union Size was more strongly 
associated with flexibility-effectiveness (which 
they called Threat Potential), after controlling 
for Degree of Unionization. For Shorter and 
Tilly, these two aspects of organizational 
capacity were undifferentiated operationally. 
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Second, the Britt and Galle model contained 
an alternative interpretation for the positive 
relationship between Union Size and Fre- 
quency. Following Kerr (1960), they sug- 
gested that larger unions have much greater 
- chances for factionalism and discontent than 
smaller unions; hence, larger unions should 
have more wildcat strikes than smaller unions. 

The models’ differences- might be moré 
easily understood if the actual predictions are 
summarized. Working with undifferentiated 
unionization and plant size, Shorter and Tilly 
(1971) reached the following conclusions 
conceming the effects of these variables on 
the shape of strike behavior: 

1.) Degree of Unionization and Plant Size 

should be positively related to Fre- 
ency; 

2.) Degree of Unionization and Plant Size 
should be positively related to Breadth 
of Conflict; 

3.) Degree of Unionization and Plant Size 
should be negatively related to Dura- 
tion. 

The working differences which Britt and 
Galle (1972) made between Average Union 
Size and Degree of Unionization led to the 
following predictions: 

1.) Degree of Unionization and Average 
Union Size are positively related to 
Frequency; 

2a.) Degree of Unionization is positively 

related to Size; 

2b.) Average Union Size is negatively 

related to Size; 

3a.) Degree of Unionization is positively 

related to Duration; 

3b.) Average Union Size is negatively 

related to Duration. 

The two models outlined above differ in 
the degree to which the assumptions used to 
explain the impact of Unionization on the 
Components of Conflict are associated with 
specific operations. Only a comparative test 


_ will indicate whether the elaboration leads to 


preater understanding of the working of the 
assumptions involved. Both models in turn 
represent elaborations of a much simpler 
model based on a much smaller set of 
assumptions. Several authors have indicated 
that a relationship exists between the size of 
populations under consideration and the 
occurrance of various kinds of riots: black 
riots (Spilerman, 1970, 1971, 1972; Mazur, 


1972) have been shown to be strongly. 
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associated with black population size, and - 
student riots (Scott and El-Assal, 1969) have 
been associated with university size. Since 
Industry Size is being used in the present 
analysis as an exogenous control rather than a 
standardizing device, it would be possible to 
test both the Shorter and Tilly (1971) and the 


Britt and Galle (1972) models against one 


which posits a positive relationship between 
Industry Size and all three components of_ 
conflict due to nothing more interesting than 


_ increasing opportunities for conflict. Because 


such a model has not been seriously proposed 
by anyone with respect to different dimen- 
sions of conflict, however, our treatment of 
Industry Size will pretend to little more than 
control as an exogenous variable. 

To facilitate the comparison of the two 
models some changes in definitions will be 
required. Table 1 presents the working 
definitions from the two models and the 
revised set of definitions to be used in the 
present analysis. The major differences in- 
volved both the choice of a standardizing | 
variable and the degree to which the 
definitional relationships among the compo- 
nents of conflict were specified. Shorter and 
Tilly (1971) closely followed a geometric 
analogy: the frequency, duration and breadth 
of strikes being analogs to the dimensions of a 
cube, and the volume of conflict in turn 
represented by the volume of the cube. Britt 
and Galle (1972) extended the geometric 
analogy to show how the components of 
conflict actually represented a multiplicative 
index: (Frequency) (Breadth) (Duration) = 
Volume, an index which could be transformed 
into a linear, additive equation by logging 
both sides. The other major distinction 
between the models involved standardization: 
Shorter and Tilly chose to standardize 
Frequency, creating an index which repre- 
sented the frequency of work stops, cón- 
trolling for the number of workers in the 
industry; Britt and Galle chose to standardize 
breadth to control for the influence of 
Industry Size. This definition conflict may be 
resolved by treating Industry Size as an 
exogenous control variable rather than as a 
standardizing device in comparing the two 
models. -` l 

Resolving the definition conflict by treat- 
ing Industry Size as an exogenous control 
minimizes one of the shortcomings of 
multiplicative indices. Any such index has in 
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Comparison of Definitions Used by Britt and Galle (1972) and by 
Shorter and Tilly (1971) 





Shorter and Tilly (1971) 


Component Operation 
Frequency WS/WKRS 

Size WI/WS 

Duration median strike duration 
(Volume) MNI/WKRS 


Revised Definitions 


Component Operation 
Frequency WS 

Breadth WI/WS 

Duration MDI/WI 

Volume MDI 


Britt and Galle (1972) 


Component Operation 

Proneness : WS 

Fxtensity (WS/WS) /WKRS 

Intensity MDI/WI 

Volume MDIT/WKRS 

Where: 

WS = No. of work stops from 
strikes, lock-outs 

WI = No. of workers involved 


in work stops 


WKRS = No. of workers employed 
in the industry 


MDI = No. of man-days idle 
from work stops 





it ratios with common terms—number of work 
stops (WS) and number of workers involved/ 
work stop (WI/WS), for example. Correlations 
among ratios with common terms tend to be 
artificially inflated or deflated depending on 
the position of the common term (Schuessler, 
1972). When the common term is both 
numerator and denominator, the correlation 
coefficient will tend to be negative. The 
correlation between number of work stops/ 
number of workers in industry (WS/WKRS) 
and the number of workers involved/work 
stop (WI/WS), for example, should be 
negative, other things being equal. Similarly, 
the correlation between number of man-days 
idle/number of workers involved (MDI/WD 
and number of man-days idle/number of 
workers in industry (MDI/WKRS) should tend 
to be positive since the common term is in the 
numerator of both ratios. Treating Industry 
Size as an exogenous variable removes several 
sources of bias, an important point since such 
bias could easily lead to elaborating theoreti- 
cal structures where no substantively signifi- 
cant relationships exist (Schuessler, 1972). 
The data used in this research comes from 
several different already collated sources. The 
raw data from which the measures of 
Unionization and the Components of Conflict 
were constructed come from a three-year 


average of material published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1968, 1969, 1970). The operation- 
alization of Plant Size was made possible 
through data from the Bureau of the Census 
(U.S. Department of Commerce, 1969, 1970). 

To test the two models, a single path 
diagram embracing all the relevant variables 
and the revised set of operations will be 
analyzed. This is done to include all relevant 
variables in the analysis at the same time and 
to simplify the presentation.’ 


7 Using the variables and operations indicated by 
Britt and Galle (1972), the actual relationships are 
close to those predicted (definitions in Table 2; 
asterisked coefficients are not Gai at the 05 


level, N=28). 
~~ 


.02* 
I EAEE 






-67 


41 (WI/WS) /WERS 


AUS 
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Table 2. Correlation Matrix for the Variables in Figure 1 


a 





Variable* V. F B D W O DUN AUS PS 
V (Volume of conflict, logged) 1.0 
F (Frequency of conflict, logged) .85 1.0 
B (Breadth of conflict, logged) .28 -,23 1,0 
D (Duration of conflict, logged) 1S „06 -,25 1.90 
W (Industry size) 19 59 ~,24 +.23 1.0 
DUN (Degree of unionization) 46 28 42 -.21 -.40 1.0 
AUS (Average union size) 63 667) 08 «6-126 43 AL 1.0 
PS (Plant ‘size) ~,09° -,37 ~55 -.16 -.25 .19 -.08 1.0 





*The figures in Table 2 derive from the following operations where: 
WKRS No. workers employed in an industry (in thousands); 











WS = No. work stops from strikes and lock-outs; 
WI © No. workers involved in work stops; 
MDI = No. man days idle from work stops; 
UM = No. union members in an industry: 
U = No. unions in an, industry; 
P = No; plants in an industry. 
then, 
(Y) Volume of conflict = MDI; 
(F) Frequency of conflict ~= WS; 
(B) Breadth of conflict m WI/WS; 
(D) Duration of conflict = MDI/WI; 
(W) Industry size = WKRS; 
(DUN) Degree of unionization = UM/WKRS; 
(AUS) Average union size = 0/UM: 
(PS) Plant size = WKRS/P 
A similar convergence of observed and expected 727 
relationships is found if the variables and operations 
dictated by the Shorter and Tilly model are used: 
43 
425 


The changes wrought in these two models by 
chariging WKRS from a standardizing device to an 
exogenous control may be seen in the following 
models: 





AS 
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k Due to the effect of small sample size on the standard error of 


the estimate, sone of the larger paths are not significant at the .05 3 


level. Only thoss paths which are larger than .20 are considered to be 


eubstantively weaningful in the analysis. 


Figure 1. 


Path Analysio Diagram for the Regression óf the Componente 


of Conflict on the Exogenous Variables in the Shorter and Tilly 


(1971) and Britt and Galle (1972) Models. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Looking first at the Frequency with which 
strikes occur, variation across industries 
is—not surprisingly—associated with Industry 
Size. The more workers there are, even if 
discontent (propensity to strike, or some 
other psychological predisposing factor) were 
perfectly random across’ industries, more 
strikes would be expected by chance alone. 
Compatible with the predictions of both 
models, both the Degree of Unionization and 
Average Union Size are conducive to more 
frequent strikes. Plant Size, predicted by the 
Shorter and Tilly (1971) model to be 
conducive to frequent strikes, apparently has 
just the opposite effect. For the years 
1968-1970 in America at least, larger 
concentrations of workers inhibited frequent 
strikes rather than facilitating them. _ 

Strike Breadth bears no relationship at all 





For both models, the change from standardizing 
device to exogenous control shows more clearly how 
variations in Industry Size can affect strikes. The 
coefficients are relatively unaffected with one 
exception: the AUS-Breadth relationship changes 
from —.72 to ~.11, a change which brings the path 
coefficient into line with the correlation coefficient 
and suggests that the Britt-Galle (1972) interpreta- 
tion of the effects of AUS was dependent on the 
indices chosen. 


to Industry Size, indicating that while strikes 
might occur more often in larger industries 
due to chance factors, variations in the 
breadth of strikes must be traceable to less 
demographic aspects of industries. Both the 
degree to which workers are concentrated 
(Plant Size} and the degree to which they are 
organized (Degree of Unionization) are 
conducive to broader strikes. Average Union 
Size, predicted by the Britt and Galle (1972) 
model to be negatively related to Breadth, has 
no apparent effect for the time period being 
considered. 

An examination of Duration is especially 
interesting. Larger industries are more con- 
ducive to short strikes than small industries, a 
finding compatible with Olson’s (1971) 
assumption that where a large pool of labor is 
available, it is especially irrational for workers 
to strike. Again, where workers are organized, 
strikes are shorter. Coupled with the lack of 
apparent relationship with Union Size, this 
suggests that organization increases the 
flexibility and effectiveness of workers in 
bargaining with management, but that these 
effects are, independent of the size of the 
union. This last finding is incompatible with 
the working distinction between Union Size 
and Degree of Unionization suggested by Britt 
and Galle (1972) as a means of operationally 
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discriminating between the external-support 
and threat-potential aspects of organization 
capacity. Larger plants appear to be conducive 
to shorter strikes, a prediction compatible 
with the Shorter and Tilly (1971) model. 

Both models are concerned with the shape 
of conflict, though predictions may have been 
derived more explicitly from the Shorter and 
Tilly model in this respect. A common 
working assumption is that any association 
among the components is spurious and may 
be traceable to the structure of the environ- 
ment. Unfortunately, working on such an 
assumption is untenable where ratio variables 
with common elements are concerned because 
another source of spuriousness is present 
(Schuessler, 1972). It is possible, however, to 
examine the pattern of relationships among 
the components which would be expected 
from the effects of the structural antecedents 
contained in the two models.® 

Considering the Breadth-Duration relation- 
ship first, all the structural antecedents 
generate a negative relationship between 
Breadth and Duration, but only Degree of 
Unionization (PB. DUN PD.DUN = —-16) and 
Plant Size (ppps Pp.ps = —-09) would 
account for any substantial proportion of the 
common variance. Unions do appear able to 


*An alternative to the present technique would 
be to analyze common variance, a technique 
suggested by Hodge and Trieman (1968) in which 
the association between two dependent variables is 
decomposed into its paths as generaied by the 
structural antecedents, For example, using the 
definitions in Table 2 and just considering a model 
with DUN, AUS, and W as an exogenous control, 
BD(est,) = PB.DUN (@D.DUN + IDUN.AUS 


PD.AUS) + PB.AUS (D.AUS_ t !DUN.AUS 
PD.DUN)- From this calculation of the estimate of 


the degree of association between B and D, the 
estimate of the common variance accountable for by 
the Britt and Galle (1972) model would be: 


[BD est)! 2 
nnn K 100. 


[BD act! 2 


As we have already pointed out, there are 
. spurlous-relationship problems among the exogenous 
variables since they have common elements. To 
reduce these problems to a minimum, to keep the 
presentation of results as brief as possible, and since 
the two models both contain DUN, a comparative 
analysis of the direct effects of single exogenous 
variables in the larger model (Figure 1) is used, 
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mobilize large blocs of workers for short 
periods of time (Shorter and Tilly, 1971). 
Because the impact of unionization may be 
traceable almost entirely to Degree of 
Unionization. rather than the combined 
influence of Degree of Unionization and 
Average Union Size, the working distinction 
between these variables suggested by Britt and 
Galle (1972) appears to have been an 
unnecessary complication. 

Both Degree of Unionization (PF DUN 
PB.DUN = -09) and Plant Size (Pp ps PB.PS = 
—.16) are important in determining the 
relationship between Frequency and Breadth 
of strikes. The more unionized an industry 
becomes, the greater the tendency to find a 
pattern of broad, frequent strikes. Such an 
observation is compatible with the assumption 
that the broad, short strike is a major weapon 
of unions. Worker concentration in the 
present sample, however, has the opposite 
effect after Degree of Unionization has been 
controlled, since it is conducive to broader 
strikes of relative infrequency. 

Shorter and Tilly’s (1971) comparative 


analysis of strike activity carries an implica- 


tion that worker concentration might affect 
“labor militancy” through changes in morale 
or alienation. While such might be the case, 
the argument confounds factors determining 
shape and those determining the level of 
discontent. The negative relationship between 
Plant Size and Frequency suggests that the 
relationship between morale differentials and 
strike activity is not a simple positive linear 
relationship, assuming the validity of a 
positive relationship between worker concen- 
tration and discontent. Alienation might 
plausibly manifest itself as absenteeism or 
voluntary quits (more individually reactive 
modes) rather than strike activity. 

Concerning the relationship between Dura- 
tion and Frequency, Degree of Unionization 
generates a negative relationship (PF DUN 
PD.DUN = —-10); and Industry Size also pulls 
the association in a negative direction (pp Ww 
Pp.w. ‘= —-11). Unionization presumably 
generates a negative relationship because of 
the differential effectiveness of short, fre- 
quent strikes; Industry Size, however, should 
be explained more in terms of a random effect 
on Frequency coupled with the threat of 
displacement by other laborers in larger 
industries. Both average Union Size and Plant 
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Size pull the Frequency-Duration relationship 
in a positive direction, but have only a slight 
impact. ` 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings might focus more clearly if we 
consider them in three stages. Simply 
considering variation in the size of industries, 
(with the other variables controlled), we can 
reach some conclusions. Larger industries tend 
to be associated with somewhat more 
frequent, and shorter strikes than smaller 
industries. Although the positive association 
with Frequency might be attributable to 
random-outburst factors, larger industries 
might also have technologies which would 
have more alienating environments. The 
negative association with Duration appears to 
be more understandable in terms of the 
substitutability of labor: in larger industries, 
, the longer a worker strikes, the greater the 
chance he will be replaced (Olson, 1971). 

Unionization was found to be quite 
important in determining the shape of 
conflict. Where unions are present the shape 
has a greater chance of being frequent, broad 
and short. Even though such a strike pattern 
has been found to be more successful for 
workers (Knowles, 1952), unionization in- 
creases the chances that such a pattern will 
exist. Industrial work forces are so large that 
the incentives for individual strike action are 
minimal (Olson, 1971). Under such con- 
ditions, before effective collective action can 
be taken, some capacity for organization must, 
be present. Unions serve this function. What is 
important from the perspective of evaluating 
the two models considered in this paper is 


that the capacity for organization—considered 


either as ability to mobilize workers or as 
flexibility-effectiveness—does not have to be 
concentrated in single unions and is indepen- 
dent® of the size of unions.? Consequently, the 
working distinction posited by Britt and Galle 
(1972) between potential for mobilization 


°’ The apparent nature of this conclusion should 
be emphasized. Degree of Unionization measures the 
extent to which an industrial category is unionized— 
no matter how many unions there are and no matter 
how large they are; Average Union Size measures the 
average size of unions within an industrial category. 
In the latter case, variations in average size of unions 
do not necessarily correspond to variations in the 
size of a single union and how the effectiveness of 
that single union might vary as its size changes. 
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(external support) and flexibility-effectiveness 
(threat potential) appears to a certain extent 
to have been an unwarranted complication of 
assumptions.!° The single exception to this is 
the considerable impact that average Union 
Size has on Frequency (pp ays = -45). This 
relationship could be interpreted as faction- 
alism (following Kerr, 1964, and Britt and 
Galle, 1972). It would seem to be more 
interesting and parsimonious, however, to 
argue that larger unions are trying to press 


their advantage. Considered thus, it would 


appear that Breadth and Duration are the 
critical determinants of shape, and that 
effective strikes do not change shape as unions 
become larger. At the same time, the 
probability that a strike will be called does 
change. Larger unions should have larger 
funds from which they can draw; and while 
this apparently does not affect the Breadth or 
Duration of strikes, it does alter the 
probability that a strike will occur in a given 
situation. 

The effects of worker concentration add 
additional complexities to these conclusions. 
In those industries with larger plants, larger 
strikes are more prevalent; and these strikes 
are somewhat shorter than in industries with 
smaller plants. There appears to be almost a 
trade-off between broad and long strikes; and 
since concentration of workers facilitates large 
strikes, strikes are shorter by default. To this 
extent, Plant Size and Degree of Unionization 
reinforce one another in their effects. Both 
large plants and high unionization are 
conducive to broad, short strikes. The 
negative relationship between Plant Size and 
Frequency (pf ps = —.33), however, offsets 
the effect of Degree of Unionization: large 
plants inhibit frequent strikes, while high 
unionization facilitates frequent strikes. One 
intriguing way to account for this unexpected 
finding is the possibility that large plants are 
conducive to individual manifestations of 
discontent—such as voluntary quits—as well as 
collective manifestations.!! 


1°As was shown earlier, the effects of Average 
Union Size are undercut by introducing Industry 
Size as an exogenous control. Some of the effects of 
Average Union Size in the model analyzed by Britt 
and Galle (1972) may have been attributable to the 
influence of size of work force. 

11 Armknecht and Early (1973) have noted that 
the proportion of production workers in an industry 
explains a small but significant proportion of the 
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Neither model, in sum, can be assumed to 
be completely accurate. Together, however, 
they provide a more reasonable picture of the 
determinants and logic behind conflict shapes. 
The importance of organization in overcoming 
the extreme disincentives for striking and 
generating more effective (for the worker) 
pattems of conflict is clear from an 
examination of the two models. Increases in 
Union size appear not to affect the shape of 
an individual strike, but to increase the 
chances that a strike will occur. Further 
analyses which consider both variations in 
discontent and configuration are needed, as 
well as more integrated examinations of 
individual and collective forms of protest. 


variance in rate of voluntary separations, citing work 
hazards, lack of opportunity for promotion, and low 
wages a3 possible explanations. 
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Community context is examined as having a possible causal influence on an individual's 
occupational status attainment and income, Additive city effects, between-city differences in 
mean achievement levels, and nonadditive city effects, between-city differences in how 
important determinants influence these achievements, are examined, The data used represent 
probability samples from fifteen of the largest U.S. cities. Contrary to evidence from past 
research, neither additive nor nonadditive city effects are found for occupational attainment. 
For income,.nonadditive effects are not observed; the rather weak additive effects found are 
further reduced in magnitude when cost of living differences are controlled for. These findings 
for nonadditivity are interpreted to mean that across large U.S. communities the processes 
whereby socioeconomic statuses are achieved are homogeneous. Finding no additive effects 
indicates the relative unimportance of city contextual differences, but also suggests for 
occupational attainment, the importance of various equilibrating processes operating to match 


city population compositions with city opportunity structures. 


esearchers in the area of social stratifica- 

tion, and especially those interested in 

social mobility, have recently taken an 
interest in the processes whereby socio- 
economic statuses are achieved. This research 
is exemplified by the Blau and Duncan 
volume, The American Occupational Struc- 
ture, in which the life-cycle model of 
socioeconomic achievements is used as the 
conceptual model of intra-generational social 
mobility. The research reported here may be 
viewed as an attempt to extend the life-cycle 
model of socioeconomic achievements and to 
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provide more recent and complete data on the 
topic of city effects as examined by Lane 
(1968). 

The objective is to determine the extent to 
which a particular context, the community in 
which a person resides, influences his 
occupational status attainment and his in- 
come. More specifically, the objectives are 
two-fold: (1) to determine if there exist 
nonadditive city effects: between-community 
differences in the influence exerted on 
socioeconomic achievements by the important 
determinants in the status attainment model, 
and (2) to determine if there exist additive 
city effects: between-community differences 
in the mean level of socioeconomic achieve- 
ments. 


THEORY AND PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


Statements in the stratification, com- 
munity, and economics literature (for ex- 
ample, Hodge and Seigel, 1968; Rossi, 1972) 
suggest that it is reasonable to expect that a 
person’s community of residence, a social, 
economic and spatial arena in which the 
majority of his activities are carried out, 
should influence his achievements. However, 
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the literature on this topic offers no well 
organized set of propositions concerning what 
underlies this contextual influence or pre- 
cisely what effects are to be expected. 
Nevertheless, relevant research and associated 
explanations can be identified. In reviewing 
these, it is most meaningful to consider the 
two achievement variables separately and, 
also, to categorize the rationales into those 
which rely on city size as the explanatory 
variable and those which do not. 

We begin with the city size explanations of 
city effects on occupational attainment. The 
large scale of human activities and greater 
complexity of division of labor in the large 
cities ‘is posited as requiring a larger 
proportion of white collar occupations for 
record keeping and coordination. In addition, 
there is an expected increase in service, 
administrative, and distributive activities as 
city size increases. The consequence is 
differential occupational compositions of 
cities, and in general, a higher proportion of 
nonmanual (higher prestige) occupations in 
the larger cities. Thus, it has been hypothe- 


sized and documented that the mean level of > 


occupational status attainment is positively 
related to city size (Duncan and Reiss, 1956; 
Schnore, 1963). 

The rationales associated with nonadditive 
city effects, although providing contradictory 
predictions, also rely on general claims about 
city differences concomitant with city size. 
With reference to the influence of education 
on occupational status attainment, we can 
identify a theoretical rationale predicting the 
magnitude of the coefficient to decrease with 
city size (Lane, 1968), a theoretical rationale 
for the magnitude of this coefficient to 
increase with city size (Lane, 1972), data 
supporting the negative relationship (Hoch- 
baum, et al., 1955; Lane, 1968), and data 
suggesting the positive relationship (Artz, et 
al., 1971; Mueller, 1973b). For the influence 
of father’s occupation on son’s occupation, 
we have found a theoretical rationale and data 
supportive of an inverse relationship with city 
size (Lane, 1968), and data more supportive 
of a positive relationship with city size 
(Duncan, 1968; Artz, et al., 1971). These 
contradictory rationales and findings make it 
impossible to state that the influence of these 
determinants on occupational attainment 
operates in some known way with respect to 
city size. We argue, however, that perhaps the 
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most satisfying theoretical rationale is offered 
by Treiman (1970) in his discussion of status 
attainment and levels of industrialization. He 
claims that with increased industrialization 
the influence of status origin factors (father’s 
occupation in particular) will decrease and the 
influence of education will increase. He argues 
that as functional specialization increases 
along with the complexity of division of 
labor, father’s occupation will have less 
influence on his son’s because of increased 
bureaucratization of work and because the 
increased number of jobs and complexity of 
occupational structure will make it less likely, 
by chance alone, that the occupations are 
similar. Education will become more im- 
portant because it serves as a mechanism for 
learning occupationally relevant skills, and as 
a Major resource in job competition. We are 
not willing to posit that cities of different size 
exactly mirror the different levels of industri- 
alization that develop over time in a society, 
but we would suggest that Treiman’s hypothe- 
ses and reasoning are plausible for city size 
differences. 

The reasons for expecting city effects when 
city size is controlled are even less well 
developed. However, discussions such as those 
provided by Duncan and Reiss (1956) and 
Lane (1972) offer some insights. The 
following city characteristics are known to 
vary within city size categories: form and 
degree of functional specialization, rate of 
economic growth or decline, spatial and 
economic relations with other cities, industrial 
composition, and occupational diversity. 
Since these factors are related to the 
occupational structure of a city, writers have 
inferred (although explicit propositions are 
not offered) that mean occupational achieve- 
ments can be expected to vary across cities of 
similar size. The first three factors have not 
been examined empirically in what we are 
calling the city effects literature; whereas, the 
last two have. Lane (1968) found both 
additive and nonadditive effects for the 
forty-five to fifty-four and fifty-five to 
sixty-four age cohorts for the cities of 
Chicago, Los Angeles, New Haven, Phila- 
delphia, St. Paul, and San Francisco. Specif- 
ically, she found that there are significant 
mean differences after controls for father’s 
occupation and respondent’s education, and 
as reported above, that the influence of 
education ən occupation and the influence of 
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father’s occupation on occupation varies 
across cities. Her analysis, which was directed 
almost entirely toward explaining the nonad- 
ditive city effects, includes an examination of 
occupational diversity (measured as variance 
of the occupational prestige measure) and 
indicates, as she predicted, that education has 
‘a stronger influence in cities with more 
diversified occupational structures. The rela- 
tionship between occupational diversity and 
the coefficient for father’s occupation was 
found to be indeterminate, however. In this 
` initial research, she suggests that differences in 
industrial composition are possibly re- 
sponsible for these findings, and in her Ph.D. 
thesis (1972) she does, indeed, find that with 
controls on industrial composition, city 
effects are no longer significant. She states: 
“We conclude this to mean that industrial 
structure is the important feature of a 
community; any other effects of city either 
work through industry or else they are 
negligible (1972:225).” 

We cannot take issue with Lane’s analysis. 
In fact, we would argue that her research 
should be the bench mark against which other 
research is to be compared. There are several 
reasons, however, for replicating her study. 
First, the research presented here used fifteen 
cities rather than six, and thus provides a 
more reliable basis for drawing inferences 
about city effects. Second, there is a 
twelve-year temporal difference in when the 
data for the two studies were collected. This 
not only allows for making more contempo- 
rary generalizations, but also for drawing 
some. inferences about change over time. 
Third, and perhaps most important, this study 
allows for the control of more individual level 
variables known to influence the socio- 
economic achievements; Lane controlled on 
only two variables. Fourth, this study allows 
for the examination of city effects on income; 
whereas, Lane’s work did not consider income 
as an outcome variable. 

Attention may now be turned to city 
effects on income. To include this variable is 
reasonable since extensions of the basic status 
attainment model (Duncan, Featherman and 
Duncan, 1972) portray income as the final 
variable in the causal model. In, addition, 
economists in the “investment in human 
capital” tradition (Mincer, 1958; Becker, 
1964) have been examining models quite 
‘similar to the status attainment models of 
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stratification researchers, with the + main 
difference being that earnings is the depen- 
dent variable of interest. With reference to 
city effects, economists have been concerned 
primarily with additive city effects on income, 
or in their terminology, research on the labor 
market homogeneity assumption. In simple 
terms, this topic concerns whether the 
interplay between labor demand and labor 
supply is sufficiently homogeneous across the 
US. society to produce similar earnings levels. 
The research literature has rather consistently 
shown significant additive effects (labor 


‘market heterogeneity) by region, SMSA, and 


other labor market relevant breakdowns (for 
example, Hansen, Weisbrod. and Scanlon, 
1970; Hanushek, 1971). In addition, city size 
has been found to be monotonically related to 
mean income level (Duncan and Reiss, 1956; 
Schnore, 1963). Unlike the research on 
occupational attainment, however, theory and 
research which address the question of 
nonadditive city effects on earnings are 
seldom presented, The research reported here 
provides another test of the labor market 
homogeneity assumption, as well as new data 
on nonadditivity. 


METHODS 


When conducting contextual analysis, 
Hauser (1971) has suggested the use of 
covariance analysis (ANCOVA), or dummy 
variable multiple regression, in which cities 
(the context units) are viewed as the 
treatment groups and the city compositional 
variables (individual level variables known to 
influence the dependent variable) are viewed 
as the covariates. Since this procedure allows 
for controlling on compositional variables 
known to .influence the dependent variable 
and to be nonrandomly distributed across the 
cities, the independent influence of city 
contextual factors can be estimated. The 
ANCOVA model also allows us to test for the 
existence of nonadditive city effects and for 
obtaining adjusted means for the cities after 
controls are made for the compositional 
differences. 

The analysis strategy to be followed in 
examining city effects is indicated in step 
form as follows (the discussion will apply to 
occupational attainment only, but is the same 
as that to be followed for income). First, 
nonadditive effects (interactions) are ex- 
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amined. In one regression model occupation is 
regressed on a set of dummy variables for the 
cities and the covariates (the city composi- 


tional variables). In another model occupation. 


is regressed on the city dummies, the 
covariates, and a set of terms for city 
interactions with the covariates. An F-ratio is 
used to test the increment in R? for statistical 
significance (Cohen, 1968: 435). Second, and 
assuming no significant or meaningful interac- 
tions are found, additive city effects may be 
examined. An initial estimate of the maxi- 
mum variance explainable by additive city 
effects is obtained by regressing occupation 
on a set of dummy variables for the cities in 
the sample (Hauser, 1971:20). The inde- 
pendent influence of city contextual factors is 
estimated by comparing the explained sum of 
squares for two regression models, one in 
which occupation is regressed on only the 
compositional variables, and a second in 
which occupation is regressed on the compo- 
sitional variables and the city dummies. Also, 
at this stage the covariance adjustment can be 
made to obtain adjusted means for the cities, 
i.e., the means on the dependent variable after 
the city populations are 
compositional factors. Finally, a decompo- 
sition of the between-group variance can be 
conducted to determine’ the portions ex- 
plained by compositional differences, city 
effects, and the joint influence of the two 
(Hauser, 1971). 

This -optimal use of the ANCOVA model 
for the analysis of city effects has generally 
not been possible in the past owing to the 
paucity of data sets which include a number 
of communities for which probability samples 
of residents of each community are obtained. 
The data set to be described below allows for 
this. 


DATA 


The data used in this research’ represent a 
subpopulation of the more general population 
sampled for the Occupational Changes in a 
Generation Survey (OCG), which was part of 
the regular March 1962 Current Population 
Survey. The 5,699 sample cases represent the 
noninstitutional experienced civilian male 
labor force, aged twenty-five to sixty-four, 
residing in the following fifteen cities: New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Boston, Cleveland, St. 


equalized on’ 
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Louis, Pittsburgh, Washington D.C., Balti- 
more, Houston, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and 
Buffalo. Each of these SMSA’s served as a 
self-representing primary sampling unit in the — 
survey. Since the survey sampling and 
weighting procedures, and examinations of 
the quality of the OCG data have been 
adequately discussed elsewhere (Blau and 
Duncan, 1967; Mueller, 1973a), they will not 
be repeated here.’ It should be apparent that 
since the cities to be examined do not vary 
much on the size dimension, we will be unable 
to address directly the hypotheses about city 
size discussed above. We must be satisfied 
with answering whether there are city effects 
when size is essentially held constant, the 
question Lane was also forced to address. In 
essence, then, we are asking whether Lane’s 
findings (the presence of both additive and 
nonadditive city effects) can be replicated. 

Measures of the variables used in the 
analysis are as follows. Occupational status 
attainment (OC) is the person’s 1962 
occupation and is measured by Duncan’s 
socioeconomic index of occupational status. 
Income (INC) is measured by asking the 
respondent to report his total income for the 
previous year. We must necessarily assume 
that it is a reliable proxy for market earnings . 
and that the error introduced by depicting 
1961 income as causally subsequent to 1962 
occupation is small. “City of residence” is 
operationalized as a set of dummy variables, 
one for each city in the sample. 

Other variables which have been shown 
directly or indirectly to influence the two 
outcome variables, are as follows, with the 
status origin or background variables pre- 


All regression analysis uses pair-wise present 
data, ie., only data from those respondents who 
provided information on both variables in the pair. 
In addition, the procedures for conducting signifi- 
cance tests had to be modified somewhat since a 
sampling design less efficient than simple random 
sampling was used. The “n” used in the F-ratio 
formula is obtained by applying the sample design 
correction factor (.62), which is an estimate of the 
relative efficiency of the OCG sampling design as 
compared with simple random sampling (Hauser, 
1972). This corrected “n” is denoted as degrees of 
freedom in the tables. In addition, and as is contmon 
for the CPS, data on income were obtained only for 
approximately three-fourths of all persons in the 
March CPS sample. In practical terms, this means 
that less reliable estimates will be obtained for the 
income variable; the representativeness of the 
sample remains unaffected, however. 
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sented first.? Father’s occupational attain- 
ment (OCF), measured by the Duncan SEI, 
was obtained by asking the respondent to 
name his father’s occupation when he (the 
respondent) was about age sixteen. Father’s 
education (EDF) was measured as the highest 
grade of school completed. Race (RACE) is a 
dichotomous variable indicating whether the 
person is black or nonblack. Nativity (NAT) is 


a dichotomous variable which differentiates 


between those born in the U.S. and those who 
were foreign born. Nativity of the father 
(NATF) is a dichotomous variable which 
differentiates between those whose father was 
born in the U.S. and those whose father was 
foreign born. Farm-nonfarm origin (FARM) is 
a dichotomous variable which differentiates 
between those whose father had a farm 
related occupation and those whose father did 
not. Type of family in which raised (FAM) is 
a dichotomous variable measured by differen- 
tiating between those who lived with both 
parents most of the time up to age sixteen and 
those who did not. Number of siblings (SIBS) 
is a continuous variable measured by asking 
the respondent the number of brothers and 
sisters he has. 

Variables considered to operate as career 
contingencies or intervening variables are as 
follows. Education (ED). is measured as the 
highest grade of school completed. Marital 
status (MAR) is a dichotomous variable which 
differentiates between (1) married spouse 
present, and widowed, and (2) divorced, 
married spouse absent or separated, and never 
married. Widowers were placed in the first 
category because of the Blau and Duncan 
findings (1967: 340). Labor force experience 
(L.F.EXP) is measured as the difference 
between the person’s age at the time of his 
first job and his age at the time of the survey. 
Age (AGE) is categorized as twenty-five to 
thirty-four, thirty-five to forty-four, forty-five 
to fifty-four, and fifty-five to sixty-four. This 
breakdown is used to replicate Lane’s analysis. 
Residential migration (RES-MIG) is a dichoto- 
mous variable which differentiates between 
those who were living, at age sixteen, in the 


4Literature validating the theoretical and 
empirical importance of these variables will not be 
cited separately for each variable. The literature 
already cited (in particular, Blau and Duncan [1967] 
and Duncan, Featherman and Duncan [1972}) 
provides such evidence. 
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SMSA of present residence and those who 
have changed place of residence since age 
sixteen. Regional migration (REG-MIG) is 
a dichotomous variable which differentiates 
between those bom in the South but now 
living in one of the SMSAs (all are considered 
to be in nonSouth regions) and those born 
outside the South. 


FINDINGS: OCCUPATIONAL ATTAINMENT 


Nonadditive Effects 


At least fourteen measured variables can be 
identified which might interact with city in 
influencing occupational attainment. How- 
ever, a regression model with all the necessary 
interaction terms would have a total of 224 
independent variables (fourteen city dummies, 
fourteen independent variables, and 196 
interaction terms). Since the computer pro- 
gram for multiple regression used for this 
analysis is limited to one hundred inde- 
pendent variables, two criteria were adopted 
for deciding which interactions should be 
examined. First, to replicate Lane’s analysis 
(1968), father’s occupation and respondent’s 
education were selected. Second, only those 
variables which, for theoretical reasons, could 
be argued to interact with city were selected. 

The first test for interactions consists of an 
overall test in which occupation of father, 
education of respondent, race, and residential 
migration were allowed to interact with 
community of residence. Brief rationales can 
be offered for expecting interactions with race 
and residential migration. With reference to 
race-city interactions, we would argue that - 
between-city differences in degree of racial 
discrimination would be reflected in blacks 
being more occupationally advantaged in 
certain cities than in others. This differential 
discrimination could be the result of divergent 
policies, formal and informal, concerning the 
hiring of minority group members. Such 
differences in policy could be linked to 
differences in business and industrial composi- 
tion of the cities, differences in laws or in 
implementing the laws, and/or inter-city 
differences in the general attitude and belief 
structure concerning racial groups. In addi- 
tion, inter-city differences in extent and 
pattern of racial segregation could be 
expected to influence the black man’s 
awareness of and hence his opportunity to 
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Summary of Tests for Nonadditive City Effects on Occupational 
e Experienced Civilian Labor Force 


Table l. 
Attainment and Income: 


w 
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Residing in 15 SMSAs, by Age Cohort. 
OCCUPATIONAL ATTAINMENT AGE COHORT 


0 
R2 for Model®: = 
ex 


.4725 
2 ; .5015 
3 .4776 
A . 4898 
F-Ratios”: 
l vs 2 .800 ~ 
3 vs 4 . 498 
Degrees of Freedom 830 
INCOME 
R2 for ModelD:. 
1 i .2505 
2 : . 3017 
3 .2641 
4 .2913 
F-Ratios*: 
l vs 2 .617 
3 vs 4 .615 
Degrees of Freedom 670 


4684 4416 3842 
4968 -4741 4524 
4698 4429 3859 
4838 4624 4177 
862 832 1.029 
574 669 629 
930 800 510 
3871 3723 2987 
4336 4419 3723 
3990 3763 3022 
4253 3987 3402 
(162° 994 530 
755 528 484 
740 630 390 


a In all four regression models OC is the dependent variable; the independent 
variables in each of the models are as follows, with the number in parentheses 
indicating the total number of independent variables: Model 1: ED, OCF, RACE, 
RES-MIG, and 14. city dummy variables (18). Model 2: All variables in Model 1 
plus city interactions with ED, OCF, RACE, and RES-MIG (74 when all inter- 
action cells have data). Model 3: ED, OCF, RACE, RES-MIG, FARM, REG-MIG, NAT, 


and 14 city dummy variables (21). Model 4: All variables in Model 3 


lus SMSA 


interactions with FARM, REG-MIG, and NAT (63 when all interaction cells have 


data). 


b In all four regression models INC is the dependent variable. 


The independent 


variables in each of the models are as follows, with the number in parentheses 


indicating the-total number of independent variables. 


Model 1: ED, OC, OCF, 


RACE, RES-MIG, and 14 city dummy variables (19). Model 2: All variables in 
Model 1 plus city interactions with ED, OC, OCF, RACE, and RES-MIG (89 when 
all interaction cells have data). Model 3: ED, OC, OCF, RACE, RES-MIG, FARM, 
REG-MIG, NAT, and 14 SMSA dummy variables (22). Model 4: All variables in 
Model 3 plus SMSA interactions with FARM, REG-MIG, and NAT (64 when all inter- 


action cells have data). 


* All F-Ratios are Significant at a level greater than .05. 


occupy certain jobs. Residential migration 
might also be expected to influence occupa- 
tional attainment differentially across cities. It 
could be argued, for example, that cities with 
the most recent industrial growth are more 
open to the: migrant population and would 
offer more occupational opportunities for the 
migrants than would cities expanding less 
quickly. Table 1 presents the summary data 
for various significance tests.” Contrary to the 


3 The significance tests used for nonadditivity for 
both occupation and income comprise overall tests 
for a number of variables and, thus, could possibly 
mask significant interactions with particular vari- 
ables. 

To assess this possibility, separate tests were 


ore 


above possibilities, the comparison of Model 1 
with Model 2 indicates that introducing the 


‘interaction terms for the above four variables 


does not contribute significantly beyond the 
additive influence of these variables. 

Three other variables which might be 
argued to interact with city were examined 
similarly: nativity, regional migration, and 
farm origin. Since certain cities are known for 
having higher proportions of foreign-born 
residents, it is possible that associated with 
this may be an organizational structure 
(formal and/or informal) which provides for 


conducted for each variable examined in the overall 
tests. None was found to be statistically significant 
for either occupation or income. 
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quicker and more efficacious assimilation into 
the American urban culture in general and the 
occupational structure in particular. However, 
being a non-native in an environment with a 
high proportion of non-natives could result in 
higher visibility, and hence greater discrimina- 
tion. Although the disadvantages apparent for 
migrants moving from the South are found to 
disappear with controls on other variables in 
the basic model (Blau and Duncan, 1967: Ch. 
7), city differences in occupational attainment 
for migrants from the South might exist. For 
example, those cities less accessible to 
Southerners (in terms of actual distance) 
might attract the more highly motivated 
migrants. If one assumes that motivational 
factors are related to chances of occupational 
success, then in these less accessible cities, 
occupational attainment for migrants from 
the South could be expected to be higher than 
for their counterparts migrating to the more 
accessible cities. Likewise, residents of farm 
origin might be treated differently in various 
cities. As discussed by Duncan, Featherman 
and Duncan (1972), the influence of farm 
background is related to migration; farm 
migrants typically do not achieve statuses 
superior to nonmigrants, whereas nonfarm 
migrants do. Although it would be possible to 
argue that cities of particular industrial 
composition would be more apt to attract 
those of farm origin, it becomes difficult to 
specify what interactions are to be expected. 
In Table 1 a comparison of explained sum of 
squares for Models 3 and 4 indicates that the 
interactions with nativity, regional migration, 
and farm origin are not statistically signifi- 
cant, however.* 


Additive Effects 


Table 2 presents a summary of the tests for 
additive city effects. The R? for Model 1 
indicates the maximum amount of variance in 
occupational attainment which can be ex- 
plained by city effects. (See Table 4 for the 
unadjusted means for the cities in the sample.) 
A comparison of Models 2 and 3 indicates no 
additive city effects; there are no significant 
city effects net of the influence of the 
fourteen other determinants for any of the 


*These interaction effects were tested net of the 
additive effects of the variables already shown not to 
interact with city. 
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age cohorts nor for all ages combined.° 
Additional analysis is reported in Table 3 
where the between-group variance is decom- 
posed into the portion due to compositional 
factors, city effects, and the joint influence of 
both. These data only reemphasize the 
minimal importance of city effects. Finally, 
the adjusted city means are presented in Table 
4. A comparison of these with the unadjusted 
means clearly indicates that the original 
differences are largely due to compositional 
differences. No attempt is made to interpret 
the patterns by age cohort, since the tests 
indicate that the differences could be 
occurring by chance at too high a level. 


A COMPARISON WITH LANE’S ANALYSIS 


The findings reported here are not 
consistent with Lane’s findings (1968). She 
found both additive and nonadditive effects 
for the forty-five to fifty-four and fifty-five to 
sixty-four age cohorts. There are a number of 
plausible explanations for the differences. 
First, Lane controlled on only two composi- 
tional variables; whereas, fourteen relevant 
variables are controlled for in this study. 
However, Table 5 indicates that neither 
significant nonadditive nor additive effects are 
found for the fifteen cities when only these 
two variables are controlled on. Second, Lane 
examined only the white nonfarm origin 
experienced civilian labor force; whereas, this 
study includes the entire experienced civilian 
labor force. This explanation for the dif- 
ferences must also be ruled out since data for 
this particular subpopulation in Table 5 
indicate neither additive nor nonadditive 
effects for any age cohort. 

Third, different cities are examined in the 
two studies. Table 6 compares regression 
coefficients and unadjusted means for the five 
cities common to both studies. The means are 
compared for the forty-five to fifty-four age 
group since this is the only group for which 
Lane has ‘provided these data. Although the 
absolute differences are not similar, the 


‘The standardized partiak coefficients for the 
fourteen variables in Model 2are: .U72* for OCF, 
.018 for EDF, .009 for FARM,—.036* for NAT, .001 
for NATF, .019 for FAM,.—.036* for SIBS,-.134* 
for RACE, .250* for OC1,—.056* for MAR, .023 for 
RES-MIG, —.010 for REG-MIG, .082* for L.F.EXP, 
and .420* for ED. The asterisk indicates that the 
coefficient is at least twice the size of its standard 
error. 
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Table 2. Summary of Tests for Additive City Effects on Occupational 
Attainment and Income: Male Experienced Civilian Labor Force 
Residing in 15 SMSAs, by Age Cohort. 


OCCUPATIONAL ..©~<“VAGE COHORT NO a 
ATTAINMENT - ~ ~ "~ : 
R2 for Model®: 
1 


.0581 .0312 . 0444 .0297 . 0234 
2 `> .5337 4906 ` .4691 -4203 .4753 
3 . 5444 -4973 . 4806 . 4318 .4778 
F-Ratios: 
l1, 3.591 2.105 2.605 1.082 5.228 
2 vs 3 1.344 .858 1.219 .695 1.040 ` 
Degrees of 
Freedom 830 930 800 510 3070 
INCOME 
R2 for Model): | 
1 . 0226 .0616 .0275 .0418 .0204 
2 13327 .4041 . 3800 2915 3370 
3 . 3423 . 4398 . 3920 -3199 . 3461 
F-Ratios: a 
l 1.082 3.399% 1.242 1.168 3.5927 
2 vs 3 .667 3.232* .846 1.074 2.299 
Degrees of 
Freedom 670 740 ~ 630 390 2430 


4In all models occupational attainment is the dependent variable. Model 1 
includes 14 dummy variables for the cities. Model 2 includes OC1, ED, EDF, 
OCF, MAR, RACE, FARM, RES-MIG, NAT, NATF, FAM, SIBS, and L.F.EXP. Model 3 
includes the same variables as in Model 2 plus the 14 city dummy variables. 


brn all models income is the dependent variable. Model 1 includes 14 dummy 
variables for the cities. Model 2 includes OC, OC1l, ED, EDF, OCF, MAR, RACE, 
FARM, RES-MIG, REG-MIG, NAT, NATF, FAM, SIBS, and L.F. EXP. Model 3 includes 
all of ‘the variables in Model 2 plus 14 city dummy variables. 


*Significant at the .01 level. 


general ranking is approximately the same..A gressed on education, net of occupational 
comparison of regression coefficients indicates ` attainment of father. The coefficients for 
greater differences, however. The most strik- Lane’s data are about one-half the size of 
ing difference concerns the magnitude of the those for the OCG data. Except for the 
coefficients for occupational attainment re- possibility that the variable metrics are 


Table 3. Decomposition of Between-City Variance in Occupational Attainment 
and Income: Male Experienced Civilian Labor Force Residing in 15 


SMSAs. 
VARTABLE VARIANCE DUE TO: VARIANCE DUE TO: 

Composition Joint Cities Total Composition Joint Cities Total 
Occu- 
pation® 35.38 - 32.72 11.72 99.82 1.30 76 a | 2.33 
Income” 47.75 -16.23 68.91 100.43 97 - 33 1.40 2.04 


& The following statistically significant covariates were controlled on: OCF, 
OCl, ED, RACE, SIBS, L.F.EXP., NAT, and MAR. The correlation between adjusted 
and unadjusted means (weighted) is .820. 


b The following statistically significant covariates were controlled on: OCF, 
OC, ED, RACE, L.F.EXP., FAM, REG-MIG, MAR, and NAT. The correlation between 
the adjusted and unadjusted means (weighted) is .748. 
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Table 5., Summary of Tests for Nonadditive and Additive Effects of City on 
Occupational Attainment: The Lane Models4. 


AGE COHORT 
25-34 a 35-44 45-54 55-64 
R2 for ModelD: 

kL. .4273 ~4247 . 4047 . 3550 
(.4029) (.4314) >- (.4090) (. 3213) 
2 4448 4347 4210 3702 
(.4178) ` (.4384) (.4237) (. 3346) 
3 4656 4497 4366 4117 
(.4426) (.4579) (.4413) (.3731) 

F-Ratlog: : 
2vs 3 1.091 . 862 .747 1.172 
f (1.009) (.925) (.714) (. 866) 
1 vs 2 ; 1.830* 1.154 -~ 1,574 .850 
. . (1.212) (.666) (1.208) (.604) 
Degrees of Freedom 830 930 © 800 510 
(680) ` (765) (680) (440) 


a All values in parentheses refér to the white, nonfarm background experienced 
civilian labor force; other values refer to the experienced civilian labor 
force. 


b In all three models occupational attainment is the dependent variable. The 
independent variables in Model 1 are ED and OCF. Model 2 includes these same 
two variables plus 14 SMSA dummies. Model 3 includes all of the variables in 
Model 2 plus the- SMSA interactions with ED and OCF for a total of 44 
variables. 


a Significant at the .05 level. 


Table 6. Comparison of Means and Regression Coefficients for Five Common 
Cities: Lane's Data and the OCG Data (White Nonfarm Origin 
Experienced Civilian Labor Force) .@ 


SMSA MEAN OCCUPATION boced bococf 

Minn.-St. Paul 48.7 (1b 5.447 (1) .072 (4) 

(43.5) (1) (2.547) (1) (.193) (4) 

Los Angeles 46.0 (2) 3.752 (3) .125 = (3) 

(43.3) (2) ` (1.880) (3) (.116) (2) 

Philadelphia 44.3 (3) 4.347 (2) .043 (5) 
(38.4) (5) (1.876) (4) (.115) (3) ' 

Chicago 42.8 (4) 3.627 (4) .134 (2) 

(39.5) (3) (1.845) (5) (.092) (4) 

San Francisco 37.6 (5) 3.030 (5) .198 (1) 

(39.3) (4 (2.068) (2) (.050) (5) 


4 The means are for the 45-54 age category only. The regression coefficients 
are for those aged 25-64 and are:, ®”oced: regression of occupation on educa- 
tion net of father's occupation; Pococf: regression of occupation on father's 
occupation net of education. The means and coefficients in parentheses are 
Lane s estimates; the others are from the OCG data. 


b The values indicate the rank of the magnitude of the mean or coefficient with 
respect to the other cities in that study. 
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different, a plausible explanation for this 
difference is difficult to identify. The slopes 
for occupational attainment regressed on 
father’s occupation, net of education, are 
similar in magnitude for the two studies, but 
the rank orderings of the coefficients are quite 
dissimilar. In addition, Table 5 indicates that 
approximately 40% of the variance in 
occupational attainment is explained by 
education and father’s occupation; for Lane’s 
data (1968:745) approximately 30% of the 
variance is explained. Although the sample 
design and actual survey procedures were 
different for the two studies, specifying how 
these differences could result in the divergent 
findings would require speculation. Thus, the 
above differences in the data could account 
for the different findings, although the 
' specific reasons are not readily apparent.’ 
Fourth, a temporal difference of some 
twelve years in the data collection could be 
responsible for the differences found. If these 
city effects operate consistently for the two 
older age categories, then the same findings 
would be expected for the data collected at a 
different point in time. On the other hand, if 
. the effect found by Lane was a historical 
cohort effect, then the OCG data should show 
a city effect for the oldest age cohort. Given 
that no effects were found for either of the 


Lane (1968:742) states that years of school 
completed is the measure used for education; the 
questionnaire asks for this information (Palmer, 
1954:153). In addition, Lane uses the 1964 revised 
NORC prestige scores for ranking occupations, 
rather than the Duncan SEI. However, since the 
metric is essentially the same and since there is a 
high correlation between the two, this should not 
account for the differences observed. 

7 Another direct comparison was made which 
indicated differences. For each age-city combination 
Lane regressed occupational attainment on educa- 
tion and father’s occupation. These net regression 
coefficients were then correlated, separately, with 
log city size and occupational diversity (variance of 
the occupation variable). Lane obtained a correlation 
of —,437 for city size with the regression coefficient 
for father’s occupation; the OCG correlation was 
—.073. Lane obtained a correlation of —.409 for city 
size with the regression coefficient for education; the 
OCG correlation was —.002. Lane obtained a 
correlation of .154 for occupational diversity with 
the regression coefficient for father’s occupation; the 
OCG correlation was ~.040. Lane obtained a 
correlation of .446 for occupational diversity with 
the regression coefficient for education; the OCG 
correlation was .245. These weak relations for the 
OCG data are not surprising given that no additive 
effects were found, 
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two older age categories, one must conclude 
that if Lane’s data represent a true ape-city 
interaction, then the strength of this nonad- 
ditive component has dissipated in the 
twelve-year span, or, if the effect found was 
due to age cohort differences, then the 
“aging” of these cohorts and/or historical 
changes have operated so as to wash out any 
differences which once existed. Unfortu- 
nately, age and cohort effects are confounded 
here and simply cannot be disentangled with 
data collected at one point in time. 

Finally, the sample sizes for the two 
studies differ, Lane’s study not only had a 
smaller number of cities, but had approxi- 
mately twice as many cases in each age 
category. In practical terms, this means that 
smaller differences in Lane’s data will be | 
found to be statistically significant. For 
example, Lane found an increment (additive 
effect) of 1% for the forty-five to fifty-four 
ape cohort to be statistically significant, 
whereas the corresponding test for the OCG 
data indicates an increment of 1.5% is not 
significant. Since Lane does not report 
adjusted means, one cannot assess whether the 
differences among the six cities are substan- 
tively meaningful. 

In sum, although some of the plausible 
explanations for the different findings for the 
two studies can be ruled out, the reasons for 
the differences must remain ambiguous. 


FINDINGS: INCOME? 


Nonadditive Effects 


The primary difference in the examination 
of income is that occupational attainment is 
now included as an explanatory variable. In 
addition, no attempt will be made.to argue for 
certain interactions rather than others; this is 
done because expectations about interactions 


*Since economists have found it advantageous to 
transform the income variable, the analysis presented 
here for income was also conducted for log income 
(log to the base 10). Some significant interactions 
with particular variables were found, but these were 
not found consistently across all age cohorts nor 
could the patterns observed be meaningfully 
interpreted. The findings for additive effects were 
the same as for the nontransformed income variable 
with the exception that significant city effects were 
not found for all ages combined. A complete 
presentation of the analysis for log income is 
presented in Mueller (1973a). 
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are essentially nonexistent in other literature 


and such an undertaking here would require ` 


speculating more than is felt comfortable. 

Table 1 presents the results of the tests for 
nonadditive effects. The overall test for city 
interactions with father’s occupation, race, 
education, occupation, and residential migra- 
tion (Model 1 vs 2) indicates that the effects 
are not statistically significant. An additional 
overall test for interactions with farm 
background, regional migration and nativity 
(Model 3 vs 4) also proved to be nonsignifi- 
cant. 


Additive Effects 


The results of the examination of be- 
tween-city differences in mean income are 
presented in Table 2. For Model 1 (the 
maximum variance attributable to city ef- 
fects) only for the thirty-five to forty-four age 
category and for the total sample are the 
means significantly different. The labor 
market heterogeneity argument is given 
support since the comparison of Models 2 and 
3 indicates (as do the data in Table 3) that 
compositional differences do not entirely 
account for the significant differences noted 
for the thirty-five to forty-four age cohort and 
the total sample.? The proportion of total 
variance explained by city differences must, 
however, be considered small by any standard. 
Table 7 presents the unadjusted and adjusted 
income means for the fifteen cities. A 
plausible explanation, other than the labor 
market heterogeneity rationale must be 
considered. Cost of living differences for these 
cities are probably confounding the inferences 
we wish to draw about city effects. To 
explore this possibility, data from a cost of 
living index (Shohan, 1964) are used to adjust 
the city means for all ages combined.?® These 


*The standardized partial coefficients for the 
fifteen variables in Model 2 are: .088* for OCF, —.016 
for EDF, .014 for FARM,—.088* for NAT, .026 for 
NATF, .028 for FAM, —.018 for SIBS, —.135* for 
RACE, .087* for OC1,-.133* for MAR, .027 for 
RES-MIG, .023 for REG-MIG, .112* for L.F. EXP, 
.134* for ED, and .309 for OC. The asterisk 
indicates that the coefficient is at least twice the size 
of its standard error. 


1°The means adjusted for both composition and 
cost of living differences were obtained in the 
following manner. Since the base city for the cost 
index was Washington D.C. (index value equal to one 
hundred), the mean for this city (adjusted for 
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data (see Table 7) do indicate that living costs 
are in part responsible for the observed 
differences. With respect to the composi- 
tionally adjusted means (the values in 
parentheses in the Total column), ten of the 
fifteen cities have means closer to the grand 
mean, three cities remain unchanged or only, 
slightly further away from the grand mean, 
and two cities, Boston and San Francisco, are 
substantially more distant from the grand 
mean. 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


The data reported here for very large cities 
have overwhelmingly indicated the weak 
influence of city context on the two 
socioeconomic achievements and on the 
achievement processes involved. We must 
conclude, then, that a person’s achievements 
are determined by variables (mostly individual 
level) already examined in the status attain- 
ment literature, or others not yet examined. 

Why should this be the case? The logical 
answer, for occupational status attainment 
anyway, would seem to come directly from 
the literature in which the most convincing 
arguments for city effects rely on the 
influence of concomitants of city size. 
However, city size is, for all practical 
purposes, held constant in this research. 
Without many reservations, then, we could 
accept these negative findings with the claim 
that the conceptual reasoning and the past — 
research has really not been very persuasive 
conceming city effects when size is not 


compositional differences) was used as the base 
income for making the living cost adjustments. For 
each city this base value was multiplied by its city 
index value (minus one hundred) divided by one 
hundred. This produced a number which represents 
how far the particular city would be expected to 
deviate from the base mean if only cost of living 
differences are considered. These deviation values 
were then subtracted from the respective -city 
deviations (from Washington D.C.) obtained by 
controlling for the compositional factors. The values 
obtained represent the deviations from Washington 
D.C. after both compositional factors and cost of 
living differences are taken into account. These 
values were then transformed.to deviations from the 
grand mean and are presented in the last column of 
Table 7. As an example, the data for Houston 
indicate that the average income (compositionally 
adjusted) is below the mean for a population of that 
composition (about $600) but that the relatively low 
cost of living in Houston eliminates most of this 
apparent disadvantage, 
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allowed to vary. Such a response is not very 
satisfying, however.: It provides no insights 
conceming why city effects were not observed 
when there was some basis for expecting 
them. 

An attempt to provide such insight can be 
undertaken by reconciling two seemingly 
contradictory facts: (1) no additive city 
effects, and (2) between-city differences in 
occupational opportunities. Blau and Duncan 
(1967: 249) display the means (unadjusted) 
for occupational attainment for various city 
size categories and refer to the differences as 
roughly indicating the different occupational 
opportunities. Similarly, we could claim that 
the unadjusted means for the fifteen SMSA’s 
(Table 4) indicate between-city differences in 
occupational opportunities. These data pro- 
vide support for the argument that occupa- 
tional structures vary even when only very 
large cities are considered. More in line with 
the Blau and Duncan intent, however, the 
data indicate that a hypothetical individual 
with a given set of characteristics would be 
expected to obtain an occupational status in 
- each of the cities which is consistent with the 
rank ordering of the unadjusted means for 
these cities. Thus, one might want to argue 
that there are, in fact, city effects which are 


defined in terms of differential occupational - 


opportunities. However, the objective has 
been to determine if something about the 
context of the city in which a person resides 
advantages or‘disadvantages the person after 
we have taken into. account other deter- 
minants already documented as being im- 
portant. We found that these other deter- 
-minants, and not contextual differences, 
account for the significant between-city 
differences in occupational attainment. Stated 
somewhat differently, we may conclude that 
the different city population compositions 
have been found to match the respective city 
occupational opportunity structures. Given 
this fact we may infer that certain equi- 
librating processes must be operating which 
have matched the population characteristics 
with the different occupational opportunity 
contexts. Migration is undoubtedly a major 
force at work here; in- and out-migration are 
apparently . operating to produce this fit 
between resident composition and occupa- 
tional structure. Also, and consistent with the 
preceding point, is the notion that non- 
migrants are being socialized or trained to fit 
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the structure in which they will continue to 
reside.’ In addition, we would expect some 
adjustment of business and industrial com- 
position to match the population composition 
of the cities. 

In sum, we would offer the hypothesis (it 
has not been directly tested here) that varying 
city contexts do not differentially advantage 
or disadvantage residents with regard to 
occupational achievements because equi- 
librating processes are operating successfully 
to match city population characteristics with 
the city occupational structures. Thus, our 
hypothetical man who goes to all fifteen cities 
will, indeed, be expected to end up with 
occupational positions of different rank.-But 
the difficulty with this argument is precisely 
that it is hypothetical; in reality, we do not 
have men with similar qualifications and 
characteristics residing in the fifteen cities. 
Instead, we find that individuals are sorted 
and selected in a manner suggested above. 
This equilibrating process would seem to be 
complemented by the uniformity in the 
processes whereby statuses are achieved. Not 
only are individuals distributed to match the 
“needs” of the communities, but the charac- 
teristics important to a person’s achievements 
are not differentially rewarded across’ these 
large communities. This provides evidence as 
to a remarkable homogeneity in the status 
attainment process across the different oc- 
cupational and industrial contexts of large 
cities. ; 

The findings for nonadditivity for income 
further support the argument that the 
achievement processes are uniform, and, in 
addition, provide data on a topic usually not 
reported on in the literature. Finding only 
weak evidence for labor market heterogeneity 
goes counter to most published literature. We 
too found statistically significant differences, 
but these were reduced to less meaningful 
differences with controls for cost of living. We 
would merely argue that inferences as to labor 
market homogeneity must consider these 
living cost differences. 

The implications for future research may 
now be briefly considered. First, there are 
implications for the general research on the 
socioeconomic achievement processes. Re- 
searchers, when using data from several large 
cities, need not be concerned with estimating 
different regression slopes for the residents of 
the various cities, nor need they worry much 
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about adjusting mean occupation or income 
levels to take into account additive city 
effects. In addition, those doing research on a 
single large city need not heed the accusation 
that their conclusions are applicable to only 
, that city. 

There are also implications for future 
research on city effects as defined here. As we 
suggested research which speaks directly to 
the hypotheses about city size needs to be 
conducted.!' Second, the data presented here 
do not allow for inferences about within-city 
size differences for cities other than those 
categorized as very large. Research is neces- 
sary here. Third, although race interactions 
were considered, larger black samples should 
be obtained which allow for a more complete 
investigation of black-nonblack differences. 
Fourth, the sample of cities examined here 
“includes only one city which could be 
considered Southern. Possible differences by 
region should be investigated. Fifth, research 
on the equilibrating processes which ap- 
parently wash out additive city effects deserve 
more attention. Finally, the data for repli- 
cating the research presented here will soon 
be available when the Occupational Changes 
in a Generation Survey II (Featherman and 
Hauser, 1972) is completed: The study should 
be replicated. 


11Mueller (1973b) does examine additive and 
nonadditive effects by four city size categories. — 
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Longitudinal data on a national sample of 2,077 students first surveyed as high school 
sophomores in 1955 and later followed up in 1970 are used to assess sex main and interaction 
effects in an elaborated school process model. The results indicate that (a) despite positive sex 
effects for women in terms of academic performance and self-concepts and despite 
simultaneous controls on status background variables, ability, curriculum, the influence of 
significant others (parents, teachers, and peers}, and college plans, a relatively strong and 
unmediated depressant sex effect remained for the educational attainment of women in the late 
fifties; (b) status background influences were a double liability for women in that such 
influences were found to be considerably more determinant of high school process and 
outcome variables for females, while academic ability was more important for males; and {c} at 
the college level, whereas the influence of family origins was modest for both sexes, ability 
remained considerably more important for the continuing educational progress of men. 


he issue of sex differences in the 
multivariate modelling of status attain- 
ment processes has been relatively 
neglected. The paucity of cross-sex compari- 
sons is particularly lamentable in light of the 
coherence and cumulativeness which has 
otherwise characterized this research domain. 
The “‘basic model,” introduced in Blau and 
Duncan’s seminal work on The American 
Occupational Structure (1967), assessed the 
broad structural dynamics of the process of 
stratification. Their life-cycle model included: 
family background status, as measured by 
father’s occupation and education, own 
educational attainment, and early and present 
‘occupational attainments. Using path analysis 
to evaluate the model, Blau and Duncan 
detailed the step-wise progression of attain- 
ment influences, with the effects of status 
background variables found to be mediated 


*The project reported herein was supported by 
grants to Eckland from the NSF Science Develop- 
ment Grant (GU2059), the U.S. Office of Education 
(Grant No. OEG-4-71-0037,) and the NICHD (PHS 
Research Grant No. HDO577602), and to 
Alexander from the Center for the Social Organiza- 
tion of Schools, The Johns Hopkins University. The 
‘opinions expressed herein, however, do not neces- 
sarily reflect the position or policy of these agencies 
and no official endorsement by them should be 
inferred. 


largely through level of educational attain- 
ment for both early and present occupational 
status. 

Several elaborations of the basic structural 
model now appear in the literature. One 
important modification has involved the 
addition of academic ability or aptitude 
(Duncan, 1968; Jencks, 1972); others have 
examined race and place of residence 
interactions (Duncan, 1969; Sewell, Haller, 
and Ohlendorf, 1970); while still others have 
assessed the influence of such career con- 
tingency variables as marital history, fertility, 
and family composition (Duncan, Feather- 
man, and Duncan, 1972). 

In addition, reflecting the centrality of 
educational certification for subsequent career 
outcomes, school process variables have 
received rather special attention. A wide 
variety of interpersonal, motivational, and - 
organizational factors thought to affect 
educational attainment, and perhaps to 
mediate the effects of status background and 
ability, have been examined (Sewell, Haller, 
and Ohlendorf, 1970; Spaeth, 1970; Hauser, 
1972; Duncan, Featherman, and Duncan, 
1972). | 

Thus, the simultaneous replication and 
extension of the basic model has permitted 
research on status attainment to reflect a 
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cumulativeness relatively rare in the sociologi- 
cal literature. The consistency of results, often 
using quite different sampling and measure- 
ment strategies, suggests that we have indeed 
documented the broad structural outlines of 
the attainment process. 

Yet, despite this impressive record, the 
literature is largely restricted to the attain- 
ment of males. Of the reports cited above, 
only the two by Sewell and Shah (1967 and 
1968) assess sex differences in educational 
attainment within a multivariate modeling 
framework.’ 

Numerous correlational and tabular anal- 
yses of variables such as school retention 
rates, educational goal orientations, and 
college attendance rates indicate the signifi- 
cance of sex even after the effects of status 
background and academic ability have been 
controlled (Flanagan and Cooley, 1966; 
Folger, Astin, and Bayer, 1970). A sizable 
male advantage in college attendance rates, for 
example, has been found at almost every level 
of academic ability and socioeconomic status. 
Even the historical female advantage in terms 
of high school retention appears to have been 
reversed in recent years, while the historical 
male advantage in terms of college retention 
appears to have diminished only slightly 
(Knudsen, 1969; U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
1971:80). 

Sex differences in educational attainments 
are hardly startling and do not, in themselves, 
require the separate consideration of sex- 
specific attainment processes. Were the 
intrusion of sex into the attainment process 
limited to a simple, known main effect, 
considerable economy could be achieved by 
single-sex inquiries without significant loss of 
information. Unfortunately, it appears that a 
simple additive model does not adequately 
portray the complexity of the process.- 

, Sewell and Shah’s studies of Wisconsin 
high school seniors (1967; 1968) documented 
consistent sex interactions with both status 
background and academic ability across all 
three of their dependent variables: college 
attendance plans, actual college attendance, 
and college graduation. For the total sample, 


1 William’s study of Canadian youth deals with 
sex differences in a multivariate school process 
model (1972). However, he does not test explicitly 
for sex effects, either main or interaction; and, 
moreover, his analysis is limited to educational 
aspirations as the final outcome variable. 
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in each instance the influence of ability 
exceeded that of status background for males; 
while the opposite was the case for females. 
Thus, female attainments appear to be more 
closely tied to the ascribed criterion of family 
background status; while those of males are 
more strongly related to the presumably 
functional criterion of academic ability. That 
these results were consistent for both goal 
orientations and attainment suggests the 
importance of sex role socialization in 
explaining at least a portion of these 
differences. This interpretation is reinforced 
by Sewell and Shah’s (1967) observation that, 
even with both status background and ability 
controlled, females are less likely to express 
college-going plans, to attend college, and to 
graduate from college. 

Sewell and Shah also replicated the three 
variable college model (i.e., SES, ability and 
graduation) for only those youth in their 
sample who actually attended college. In this 
instance, the sex differences tended to 
disappear: academic ability remained a major 
determinant of college graduation for both 
sexes; and the importance of status back- 
ground, though still significant, was sub- 
stantially reduced. Unnoticed by the authors 
was the striking similarity of the college 
models for both sexes, which suggests that sex 
effects are most pronounced at the point of 
transition from high school to college. These 
analyses by Sewelland Shah are the most 
definitive to date, in a multivariate modelling 
framework, on sex differences in the educa- 
tional attainment process. 

This paper examines selected sex effects, 
both main and interaction, in an elaborated 
school process model. It is largely an 
extension of the models developed by Sewell 
and his colleagues (Sewell, Haller, and 
Ohlendorf, 1970; Sewell, Haller, and Portes, 
1969; Hauser, 1972; Sewell and Hauser, 1972) 
and is designed to explore sdme of the more 
proximate subjective and interpersonal mech- 
anisms by which status background, academic 
ability, and sex actually affect attainment 
outcomes. 

The model to be evaluated is presented 
schematically in Figure 1. In addition to 
including most of the variables examined by 
Sewell, it also has certain distinctive features. 
The availability of both sophomore and senior 
year measures allows us to introduce school 
performance as well as curriculum enrollment 
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at two points in time,? and academic 
self-concept (or image) has been added to the 
analysis. Sewell’s class standing data pertained 
only to the senior year, and the effects of 
neither curriculum enrollment nor academic 
self-concept were assessed in his models, 
although the importance of the latter was 
suggested speculatively (Sewell, Haller, and 
Portes, 1969:88-9). 

The causal ordering of variables in our 
model was dictated, where possible, by the 
time frame in which they were measured or, if 
retrospective, to which they refer. Decisions 
- regarding the ordering of variables measured 
at the same point in time were guided by the 
implications of specific item wording and 
judgments based on their theoretical relation- 
ship. Note that not all possible effects are 
included in the full model. Peer influences are 
assumed to affect subsequent variables only 
through their effects on one’s own educa- 
tional expectations.? Moreover, the correla- 


3 Senior year data, such as those used in Sewell’s 
‘various analyses, probably are not as well-suited as 
sophomore data for the study of educational 
processes during the intermediate school years, the 
period at which many “sorting and selecting” 
decisions are presumably either being made or being 
shaped. 

Unlike our measures of parent and teacher 
influences, the peer index is based on the college 





The School Process Status Attainment Model. 
are clarified in the note to Table 1.) 
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tions between contemporaneous measures of. 
class standing and curriculum enrollment are 
attributed to their mutual dependence on 
antecedent variables in the model, rather than 
to any direct causal relationship between them. 
A replication of Sewell’s school process model 
with our male sample (Alexander and 
Eckland, 1973d) and a detailed discussion of . 
the rationale underlying the present model are 
given elsewhere (Alexander and Eckland, 
1973a). 

Our first step will be ta combine male and 
female samples and incorporate sex explicitly 
into the model as an additional exogenous - 
variable. Sex interactions with academic 
ability and status background. will be ex- 
amined within a multiple regression frame- 
work both by treating sex as a dichotomous 
dummy variable and generating an appropriate 
set of interaction terms,* and by performing 


orientation of one’s friends and thus refers more to 
modelling than to direct encouragement. It therefore 
is assumed that any peer effects on subsequent 
outcomes will be mediated through one’s own 
college plans. Were all possible peer effects included 
in the analysis, oniy the peer plans-educational 
attainment path for the male sample would be large 
enough to be retained in the “trivial effects deleted” 
models, 

“See Suits (1957) for a brief discussion of 
dummy variables in multiple regression analysis and 
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separate analyses’ for the male and female 
samples. The dummy variable strategy is 
formally equivalent to an analysis of covari- 
ance with categorical and continuous variables 
(Fennessey, 1968). i 

It is anticipated that the well-documented 
sex inequality in educational attainment will 
be reflected in a negative consequence: of 
being female on years of education obtained. 
A similar sex disability for females should be 
manifest structurally in reducing the likeli- 
hood of being enrolled in a college-prepara- 
tory curriculum and subjectively in lower 
educational expectations. On the other hand, 
a salutary effect of being female is anticipated 
in the case of academic performance, a 
relationship generally well- established in past 
studies. 

It also is anticipated that these and 
whatever other sex effects do emerge will be 
largely non-functional, that is, not a conse- 
quence of sex differences in either aptitude or 
academic performance. As has already been 
found to be the case with the salutary 
influences of status background and ability 
variables (Alexander and Eckland, 1973b; 
Sewell, Haller, and Portes, 1969), much of the 
expected depressant sex effect on educational 
attainments should be mediated through the 
various intervening school process mech- 
‘anisms. It would be tempting to ascribe any 
direct sex effect on educational outcomes not 
accounted for by our model to sex discrimina- 
tion. However, such conclusions could be 
unwarranted since it is doubtful that: our 
mode! exhausts all school variables which may 
be directly and functionally related. to 
educational attainments. 

As noted, sex interactions will be ex- 
amined both through a dummy variable 
analysis and by reanalyzing the basic model 
separately for males and females. This second 
strategy will’ suggest exactly how various 
attainment influences vary by sex. Our general 
prediction, based on Sewell and Shah’s earlier 
work; is that status background influences will 


Lane (1968) and Sewell and Shah (1968) for 
applications in this particular realm. The significance 
of sex effects will be assessed with the appropriate F 
test (Lane, 1968). The interaction terms will be 
evaluated only with regard to their contribution to 
explained variance. , The implications of such 
non-additive effects will be assessed through parallel 
analyses of the attainment mode for men and 
women. 


see 
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be greater for the attainment outcomes of 
women and ability effects will be larger for 
males. We will pay special attention to the 
particular points in the school process model 
at which such differentials are most and least 
pronounced. 


METHODOLOGY 


The data for this analysis are based on a 
national sample of youth, first studied in 


1955 as high school sophomores and fol- 


lowed-up in 1970. The original 1955 survey of . 
9,699 students, conducted by Educational 
Testing Service, included all sophomores in 97 
schools. The survey consisted of two instru- 
ments: a twenty item test of academic 
aptitude (constructed for the project) which 
measured both verbal and mathematical 
ability, and a questionnaire eliciting self-re- 
ported information on such items as family 
background status, occupational and educa- 
tional goals, and peer, parental, and teacher 
influences on college plans. 

The 1970 follow-up survey was conducted 
by Eckland under the auspices of the Institute 
for’ Research in Social Science at the 
University of North Carolina. In order to 
reduce the sample to a more manageable size, — 
the schools, which constituted the basic 
sampling units, were stratified by region and 
size, and to some extent by parental 
education, group test scores, and school 
dropout and college-going rates. The final 
sample (targeted) consisted of 42 schools with 
4,151 sophomores. Detailed descriptions of 
the schools are available elsewhere (Eckland 
and MacGillivary, 1972; and Alexander and 
Eckland, 1973a). Usable follow-up data were 
obtained for 2,077 of these students, 1,130 
females and 947 males. These respondents 
constitute the sample for this analysis. 

The fifty percent overall’ nonresponse 
consists of 32 percent “true” non-respon- 
dents, 16 percent lost cases (for whom current 
addresses could not be located), and 2 percent 
known deceased. The major sample and 
response biases involved an underrepresenta- 
tion of urban and large schools and, not 
surprisingly, an underrepresentation of low 
aptitude students. (The questionnaire required 
about three hours to complete.) These sample 
biases, of course, temper the generalizability 
of our results. Moreover, the results of this 
analysis cannot safely be generalized to more 
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recent cohorts of men and women whose 
school experiences may differ significantly 
from those of this sample drawn from the 
1950’s. 

Different strategies were used to‘estimate 
missing data on most of the variables used in 
this analysis. The estimation procedures used, 
and a comparison of means, standard 
deviations, interitem correlations, and parallel 
path analyses with and without missing data 
estimates (which revealed no notable estima- 
tion biasing effects) are discussed elsewhere 
(Alexander and Eckland 1973a). 


1. Family Background Status. Recent cri- 


tiques of the uses and abuses of status 
indicators and indices (Hodge, 1970; Haug 
and Sussman, 1971) prompted us to explore 
both the combined and independent influence 
of multiple status background indicators in 
the attainment process. Four status variables 
were employed for this purpose: Mother’s and 
Father’s education (each a nine-item response 
set); Father’s occupational status (a six-item 
response set); and an Acquisition Index (a 


factor weighted scale based on thirteen | 


household items ranging from possession of a 
“magazine or globe of the world” to “more 
than one bathroom”). 

An SES construct that reflects the linear 
effects of this set of four status items in our 
models will be generated through a canonical 
correlation analysis (Hauser, 1972). The 
canonical procedure generates unmeasured 
variates as linear functions of sets of variables 
such that the correlation between variates is at 
a maximum, under the constraint of ortho- 
gonality between pairs of variates. Thus, in 
contrast to the factor analysis model, which 
selects linear functions that maximize variance 
within domains, the canonical analysis maxi- 
mizes covariance between domains (Cooley 
and Lohnes, 1971: 169). The scale construc- 
tion procedure utilizes the first canonical 
correlation and the canonical coefficients 
associated with it.” The technical aspects of 


‘The procedure results in the creation of a new 
interltem correlation matrix that includes the 
estimated correlations with “SES” with every other 
variable in the model and the interitem correlations 
between measured variables implied by the first 
canonical correlation and its associated coefficients. 
These estimated correlations will differ from 
observed correlations to the extent that there is 
Jinear covariance between variables not subsumed 
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this procedure are discussed in considerable 
detail elsewhere (Hauser, 1972), as is canoni- 
cal correlation analysis itself (Cooley and 
Lohnes, 1972; Anderson, 1958). 

Since significant second and higher order 
canonical correlations may be obtained, 
indicating linear covariance between sets of 
variables in the model not subsumed under 
the first correlation, it must be decided when 
this strategy entails too great a loss of 
information. As a rule of thumb, canonical 
correlations less than .30 are often considered 
of negligible importance and disregarded 
(Cooley and Lohnes, 1971). We will use the 
canonical technique only when the second 
correlation falls below .25.° 

When this standard is not met, Heise’s 
sheaf coefficient (1972) will be used to 
estimate the net effects of the set of four 
status indicators on dependent variables. This 
single coefficient, involving essentially a 
rearrangement of information in the original 
regression analysis, will help us compare status 
effects with those of other variables in the 
model. Also, unlike the canonical procedure, 
the sheaf coefficient disregards considerations 
of dimensionality and, hence, exactly reflects 
the influence of a set of indicators on a given 
dependent variable. 

Both the canonical and sheaf procedures 
involve a conceptual model in which measured 
indicators are causally prior to the generated 
construct. In turn, all the consequences of 
these indicators for subsequent variables are 
mediated through the intervening mechanism 





under, or mediated through, the first canonical 
correlation. This matrix of derived, or “constrained” 
interitem correlations is then used as the input data 
for the regression analysis. 

This procedure will generally entail some loss of 
explanatory power and, perhaps more importantly, 
will also constrain status item effects to be roughly ` 
proportional across all dependent variables. There is, 
of course, good evidence that the latter condition 
does not obtain empirically (Hodge, 1970; Blau and 
Duncan, 1967). The decision to use such a strategy, . 
then must weigh these losses against the conceptual 
appeal of an empirically generated “SES” construct 
roughly analogous to the perhaps more familiar “‘first 
factor” of factor analytic strategies. 

®The reduction in dependent variable explained 
variance attributable to between-set covariance 
(treating the status indicators as one set) not 
subsumed under the first canonical correlation is 
reflected in the difference between coefficients of 
determination computed from constrained and 
unconstrained correlation matrices. Both measures 
of explained variance will be reported in our tables. 
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of that construct.'The merit of this approach 
with regard to socioeconomic status is 
discussed by Hauser (1972). 


2. Academic: Aptitude. Stice and Ekstrom 

(1964:10) described the twenty-item test 
- administered during the 1955 survey as 
follows: 


The test, administered under untimed 
conditions, was constructed to give ap- 
proximately equal weight to vocabulary 
and to arithmetic reasoning. It was 
designed for maximim discrimination be- 
tween the sixth and eighth deciles of an 
unselected twelfth-grade population. Con- 
sequently, it was somewhat difficult for 
the tenth-grade population.... 


3. Peer College Plans. The index was con- 
structed by summing responses to two items 
from the 1955 questionnaire, the first “What 
are the college plans of the friend you most 
like?” and the second “Of the people your 
own age with whom you spend most of your 
free time, how many of them plan to go to 
college, or are already going to college?” 


4, Sophomore and Senior Class Standing. The 
sophomore standing measure was included in 
the 1955 schedule as a quartile self-placement 
in response to the question “How good, on 
the average, have your high school grades 
been?” Senior class standing is based on a 
quintile ranking obtained from the school 
principals in 1959 (Stice and  Ekstrom, 
1964).” 


5. Sophomore and Senior Curriculum Enroll- 
ments. These items were obtained in the 1955 
and 1970 schedules, respectively, and are 
dichotomized into “college preparatory” and 
__ all other categories. 


6. Adult Influences. The first, Parents, is 
based on responses to the question “To what 
extent have you discussed going to college 
with your parents or guardians?” The second, 
Teachers, is based on responses to the same 
question but with reference to “teachers or 


These data actually pertain to class standing at 
the time of departure from school. Since only seven 
percent of our respondents failed to complete high 
school, the class standing data are essentially senior 
data. 


acr 
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guidance counselors (advisors) in your 
school.” (In Sewell’s study, these influences 
were measured by direct parental and teacher 
encouragement regarding college plans .as 
perceived by the student.) 


7. Academic Self-Concept. A factor weighted 
“Image” scale was constructed from nine 
self-evaluation items in the 1970 schedule 
dealing with high school performance and 
problems, such as “I usually did a bit more 
than the teacher required” and “I wasn’t able 
to concentrate on what I read.” 


8. Educational Expectations. An eight-item 
response set to the question asked in 1955 
“What do you think you will do when you 
finish high school?” was reduced to college- 
going, possible college and non college-going 


groups. 


9. Educational Attainment. Same categories 
as used for parents’ education, except ranging 
only from “some high school” to “Ph.D. or 
professional degree.” 


Multiple regression and path analysis will 
be our basic analytic techniques.- The 
coefficients to be reportéd may be interpreted 
as net; standardized effects. Indirect patterns 
of influence can be computed through the 
standard “tracing” rules of path analysis. The 
techniques and assumptions of this procedure 
are detailed elsewhere (Duncan, 1966; Heise, 


1969; Land, 1969) and need not be 
recapitulated here. 
As noted earlier, the significance of 


selected non-additive sex effects will be 
assessed within this multiple regression frame- 
work through a dummy variable analysis, 
which, in this usage, is equivalent to analysis 
of covariance (Fennessey, 1968; Lane, 1968). 


RESULTS 


Due to considerations of space, the means, 
standard deviations, and interitem correlations 
for variables included in this analysis will not 
be presented in this report. We will move 
directly to the regression models computed 
from these data. 

The first six rows of Table 1 present the 
explained variance obtained for each de- 
pendent variable when various combinations 
of predictor variables are entered into the 
regression equations. The coefficients in the 
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Sex Effects and Interactions in the Educational Attainment Model,’ 


(N = 1593) 


1.V. 


1 APT, SES? 









2 APT, SES, Sex 


3 APT, SES, Sex, 
Sex interactions 


4 Total model? 
5 Total model, Sex 


6 Total model, Sex, 
Sex interactions 


qa yamu mam m a 


Dependent Variable Explained Variance 


.211 |.250 | .222).048 .143 |.247 |.156 .265 |.275 


.270 
„308 


526 
417 
461 


473 


1The abbreviations employed in the tables in this report rafer to the following 


variables: 


APT, academic ability; SES, socioeconomic status; Sex, sex; Curric 


1, sophomore curriculum enrollment; Stand 1, sophomore class standing; Peer, 
peer college plans; Teach, teacher discussions regarding college plans; Parent, 
at at discussions regarding college plans; Ed-ex, educational expectations; 
mage, academic self-concept; Curric 2, senior curriculum enrollment: Stand 2, 
senior class standing; Educ, educational attainment. 


?Unconstrained correlations and status indicators are employed in this analysis. 


Independent variables entered into each regression equation are those portrayed 


in Figure 1. 


“Asterisks identify the level of significance associated with each F test: 


*, .05 level; **, .01 level; *#*, 


first row, for example, indicate the combined 
explanatory power of both academic ability 
and status background separately for each 
outcome variable. In the second row, sex is 
added to these regression equations, and, 
hence, the difference between entries for rows 
I and 2 represents the increment in dependent 
variable explained variance attributable solely 
to the sex variable. Similarly, comparisons 
between rows 2 and 3 indicate the conse- 
quences of adding sex interactions with both 
status background and academic ability to the 
model. This analysis is repeated in columns 4 
through 6, but this time all predictor variables 
implied by the model in Figure 1 are included 


.601 level: 
comparisons is presented in Lane (1968). 


The appropriate F ratio for such 


in the equations. The significance of these 
increments in explained variance is assessed in 
the F tests in the lower portion of the table. 
Note that this is a conservative procedure for 
assessing the sex effects, since the joint 
explanatory power of sex covariance with 
other predictor variables is included in the 
“sex free” equations. 

The F tests indicate a number. of 
statistically significant main and interaction 
effects. Significant sex main effects are 
obtained for academic self-concept, sopho- 
more and senior class standing, and educa- 
tional attainment (see rows 1 and 2 of Table 
1). The smallest of these is a two percent 
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Table 2. Total Sample Reduced Form Standardized Regression Coefficients (N=1593) 








I.V. Curric 1 Stand 1 Peer Teach Parent Ed-Ex Image Curric 2 Stand 2 Educ. 
SES 324 .077 -407 185 310 434 .033 .333 .078 334 
APT ‘25 -464 .138 -042 -130 140 .374 .295 .488 . 307 
SEX! ~ ,099 -139 «023 -.033 .072 -.017 .185 -.064 242 -,197 
R? „218 ,267 221 042 .144 .247 .187 .267 .333 > .307 
R? .221 . 269 -222 .049 -148 .247 190 .269 -334 . 308 
(Unconstrained) 


‘Negative coefficients indicate a negative consequence of being female. 


increase in explained variance (sophomore 
class standing), while the largest is a six 
percent increment in variance explained 
(senior class standing). Each of these effects 
remains highly significant when all predictors 
represented in the full attainment model are 
included in the various dependent variable 
equations (rows 4 and 5). Statistically 
significant, though less substantial, sex main 
effects also are obtained for the parental 
contact and the sophomore and senior year 
curriculum enrollment variables. Thus, it is 
clear that sex main effects are consequential 
at a number of crucial points in the school 
process model. The exact nature of these sex 
“consequences” will be more evident in the 
discussion of the regression models to be 
presented shortly. 

Comparing rows 2 and3, Table 1 indicates 
the explanatory power attributable to sex 
interactions with both status background and 
ability variables. Only four such comparisons 
are statistically significant. The largest: incre- 
ment in explained variance, about 2%, is 
obtained for educational attainment. The 
other three significant effects, for educational 
expectations, senior year curriculum enroll- 
ment, and senior year class standing, each 
involves less than a one percent increment in 
variance explained; and only the last remains 
statistically significant in the full model. While 
these effects are not dramatic, it is note- 
worthy that the sex interactions with ability 
and status background examined by Sewell 
and Shah (1967) are also significant at a 
number of points in the attainment process in 
our analysis as well. These sex differences in 
ability and SES effects on various outcome 
variables will be documented in the separate 
regression models for males and females. 


While the above comparisons isolate sex 
differences at various points in the attainment 
model, they do not show either the direction 
of those effects or their magnitude ‘relative to 
other attainment process influences. Such 
information is provided in the models to be 
discussed next. However, rather than moving 
directly to the full model presented in Figure 
1, it will be informative to consider first the 
relative net influence of background variables 
at different points in the attainment process. 
In the full model such net effects will be 
decomposed into patterns of direct. and 
indirect influence and hence, would otherwise 
be difficult to isolate. 

Thus, the. additive effects of status 
background, academic ability, and sex on each 
of the outcome variables in the attainment 
model are presented in Table 2. The table 
entries are standardized regression coef- 
ficients. The two coefficients of determina- 
tion reported at the bottom of the table 
indicate the variance explained by the 
canonically constrained interitem correlations 
(those on which the regression coefficients 
presented are based) and by a parallel analysis 
based on the unconstrained correlations.® 
Differences between the two sets of coef- 
ficients are generally negligible. 

Given our sample size, extremely modest 
regression coefficients would be statistically 
significant at conventional levels. Hence, in 
order to restrict our discussion to effects of 


*The first canonical correlation was highly 
significant at .592. The second correlation, though 
also statistically significant, dropped to .158. The 
contributions of the various status items to the 
composite SES index in Table 2 would be the same 
as those reported in Tables 3 and 4. 
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some substantive importance, coefficients 
below .10 will be considered trivial and 
disregarded. Five of the ten sex coefficients in 
the reduced form models in Table 2 are at 
least of this magnitude. Interestingly, three of 
these coefficients indicate a salutary female 
effect, for both sophomore and senior class 
standing, and for academic self-concept. The 
influences of SES and ability on these same 
three variables are as might be anticipated: 
Academic ability is clearly the dominant 
determinant of each, while direct status 
backgound effects are negligible. Although the 
sex coefficients are of modest magnitude, 
they do indicate that, with status background 
and ability controlled, females out- perform 
males in high school, and, perhaps as a 
consequence, tend to evaluate their academic 
competence more highly. 

In contrast to these salutary consequences, 
„the negative coefficients in Table 2 point to 
certain female-specific disabilities. With both 
academic ability and -status background 
controlled, females are somewhat less likely to 
be enrolled in a college preparatory curricu- 
lum during the sophomore year and evidence 
lower levels of educational attainment. While 
these effects ‘are smaller than the correspond- 
ing effects of SES and ability on sophomore 
tracking and educational attainment, they 
Clearly indicate female disabilities m the 
educational attainment process. 

These’ findings are particularly striking in 
light of the higher levels of performance and 
academic self-evaluations of females. Despite 
such advantages, women are still less likely to 
participate in college preparatory curricula 
and subsequently attain less education than 
males of comparable academic ability. Even 
the nonsignificance of other sex-effects in 
Table 2 is of interest in view of the 
incongruence between the higher performance 
but lower attainments of females. None of the 
significant others’ influences are directly 
affected by sex, nor the educational ex- 
pectations. Thus, it appears that the female 
educational attainment liability is not medi- 
ated by either interpersonal influences or goal 
orientations, at least not as measured by these 
data.’ 


? While moderately related to several of the 
independent variables (including SES, sophomore 
curriculum, and class standing) our adult influence 
measures, i.e., Parents and Teachers, for the most 
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The patterns of influence found in thesé 
reduced form models has, not surprisingly, 
directed our attention to the relationships 
among the outcome variables themselves. The 
full attainment model that includes these 
relationships is evaluated in Tables 3 and 4. 
The model in Table 3 includes all effects 
implied in Figure 1, while that in Table 4 
deletes coefficients found to be trivial. Our 
discussion will center on the results in Table 
4. Moreover, since the prominent features of 
another version of this model, extended to 
include occupational attainment variables, are 
presented in more detail elsewhere (Alexander 
and Eckland, 1973b and d), we shall restrict 
most of our discussion to sex effects. 

All five significant sex effects found in the 
reduced form models are observed in this 
model as well. While the full model is 
generally more powerful than in its reduced 
form and much of the effects previously 
accorded to ability and status background 
have been redistributed among the intervening 
variables, only the sex effect on senior class 
standing is appreciably altered by these 


elaborations. The reduction (.242 to .138)’ 


observed here is largely attributable to the 
mediation of sex influences operating on 
senior class standing through sophomore 
standing. This indirect effect alone is .072. 

More important, however, is that the 
depressant sex effect on educational attain- 
ment in Table 4 is actually somewhat larger 
than that observed in the reduced form 
model, having increased from —.197 to-.238. 
Indeed, the (negative) sex effect is the third 
largest of all the direct influences on 
educational attainment, exceeding the effects 
of aptitude, status background, educational 
expectations and all other variables in the 
model except senior curriculum and class 
standing. This increment over the reduced 
form sex coefficient reflects the offsetting and 
positive effects of being female on educational 
attainment mediated indirectly through senior 
class standing and, in two stages, by academic 
self-concept via class standing. 





part are unrelated to any of our dependent variables, 
The only exception is parents’ influence on 
educational expectations (see Tables 3 and 4). This 
raises an unresolved problem of whether these 
measures are actually tapping adult “influence” or 
only the students’ level of interest in post-secondary 
school plans. : 
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Table 3. Standardized Regression Coefficients for Total Sample Full Attainment 
Process Model,’ with Constrained Correlations (N = 1593) 

I.V.? SES APT ea a Ai Peer Teach Parent Ed-Ex Image oE me Educ. 
Moth Ed .258 
Acquis .409 
Fath Ed .330 
Fath Occ .275 
SES . 318 .324 .077 .323 .114 .207 .186 -.011 .114 .017 .156 
SEX .030 -.100 .139 .024 -.036 -.070 -.031 .143 -.040 .142 -.226 
APT -235 .464 .014 -.071 -.030 +-.019 .226 .125 .179 .084 
Curric 1 ® 8.224) ,186 .268 -208 .023 .414 025 .076 
Stand 1 -154 .148 .208 .100 .295 .095 -511 = .088 
Peer i a .284 f a N * 
Teach A -,017 -.031 -.028 -.027 -.003 
Parent .196 .032 .074 .001 0.000 
Ed-Ex 024 .148 .030 .144 
Image 0.000 .166 .009 
Curric 2 X -214 
Stand 2 159 
R? 1.00 102 .218 .267 .284 .091 .243->,469 .258 .492 .592 .460 
R? 105 .222 .269 .286 .098 ,247 471 .263 = .492 .592 .461 
(Unconstrained) \ 


‘Asterisks indicate "upper triangle" coefficients not computed in the attainment 


model. 


*Status background indicator abbreviations are: 


Moth Ed, mother's education; 


Acquis, acquisition index; Fath Ed, father's education; Fath Occ, father's 


occupation. 


Thus, while the direct female disadvantage 
in terms of years of schooling eventually 
completed is somewhat offset by the indirect 
salutary sex effects, the reduced form sex 
coefficient nevertheless clearly indicates that 
the net sex-effect is negative, of modest 
magnitude, and highly significant. Not ob- 
vious in our presentation is the fact that such 
effects are not offset by sex covariance with 
either academic ability or socioeconomic 
status, since it is essentially uncorrelated with 
both of these variables, at .028 and —.006, 
respectively. The implications of the above 
findings will be considered further in our 
summary and discussion, but first we will 


conclude this section by examining some of 
the sex interactions found to be significant in 
the dummy variable analysis. 

Following Sewell and Shah (1967), sex 
interactions with both academic ability and 
status background in relation to various 
school process outcomes are considered by 
reanalyzing the reduced form model sepa- 
rately for males and females. Our preliminary 
analysis in Table 1 indicated four such 
significant interactions, for senior class stand- 
ing, senior curriculum enrollment, educational 
expectations, and educational attainment. 
Both standardized and unstandardized regres- 
sion coefficients are included in Table 5 since 
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Table 4. Standardized Regression Coefficients. for Total Sample Attainment 
Process Model with "Trivial" Paths Deleted (N = 1593) 

IV: SES APT ea ohare Peer Teach Parent Ed-Ex Image as prance Educ. 
Moth Ed .258` 
Acquis 409 
Fath Ed 330 
Fath Occ .275 
SES „318 .324 z945 s102 .203 .183 ~119 174 
SEX -.100 138 142 138 -,238 
APT 1.235 488 loo .126 .194 
Curric 1 .222 ,180 .253 «209 »427 
Stand 1 -164 .112 .209 .086 .307 .095 .519. 
Peer 282 
Teach 
Parent 182 
Ed ~- Ex 169 .167 
Image .169 
Curric 2 tele 
Stand 2 261 
R? 1,00 .101 -218 .262 ;284 .086 -238 .469 .256 487 .590 446 
R? „104 .222 .262 .286 .093 .243 .470 .256 .488 .590 447 
(Unconstrained) 


variable variances differ somewhat by sex. 
Comparing across sexes, we find only two 
reversals in the relative magnitude of the 
corresponding standardized and unstandard- 
ized coefficients. These are for sophomore 
class standing and academic self-concept, 
variables for which sex interactions are 
negligible anyway. Since the import of both 
sets of coefficients is essentially the same, we 
will restrict our discussion to the somewhat 
more intuitively interpretable standardized 
coefficients. 
As presented in Table 5, standardized 
status (sheaf) and ability coefficients were 


4°In order to compute unstandardized coef- 
ficients for the models including the unmeasured 
SES construct, we assigned SES the mean and 
standard deviation of the educational attainment 
variable. 


computed from both the constrained and 
unconstrained correlation matrices. It appears, 
however, that the coefficients and proportions 
of explained variance derived from the 
constrained and unconstrained correlations 
are generally quite similar in both magnitude 
and implication. Thus, we will refer primarily 
to constrained coefficients in our discussion; 
however, only unconstrained effects are 
reported for the model based on college-going 
youth included at the bottom of the Table. In 
this instance, the canonical analysis generated 
second-order correlations for both males and 
females that exceeded the .25 level; and, 


11 The first and second canonical correlations for 
the male sample were .586 and .240. The respective 
correlations for the female sample were .612 and 
174. 
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Standardized and Unstandardized Regression Coefficients, by Sex 


Males (N = 719)? 
SES 
Stand Unstand 


APT 
Stand Unstand 


Curric 1 


Stand 1 


Peer 


Teach 


Parent 


Ed-Fx 


Image 


Curric 2 


Stand 2 


Educ 


R? SES 


Females (N = 854) 
APT RZ 
Stand Unstand Stand Unstand 





College-Goers 


‘The sum of the two sex samples is 20 cases less than the total sample reported - 


in the previous tables. 


These cases are male respondents not reporting current 


occupations who were deleted in order to retain comparability with analyses 


reported elsewhere. 


*Sheaf coefficients based on unconstrained correlations appear in the second row 


of coefficients for each dependent variable. 


reduced form model for college-goers. 


hence, the sheaf construction strategy was 
used instead.! * 

Since there is no formal statistical standard 
for imputing substantive importance to the 
between-sex differences in coefficients, we 
will use an arbitrary standard similar to that 
applied earlier. Differences of approximately 
.10 or greater will be considered notable. A 
number of the sex comparisons (between the 


12 The first and second canonical correlations for 
the analysis involving college goers were: males, .390 
and .298; females, .432 and .319. 


Only sheafs are used in the 


upper-left coefficients in each box in Table 5) 
meet this standard. The results in every case 
are consistent with Sewell and Shah’s (1967): 
ability influences are larger for males, and 
status effects larger for females. These 
differences are reflected in the standardized, 
constrained coefficients for educational ex- 
pectations, senior curriculum enrollment, and 
educational attainment. In the last instance, 
for example, the status background and 
ability coefficients for women are .397 and 
.232, respectively; whereas” for males their 
relative magnitude is reversed, with respective 
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coefficients of .302 and .374. Clearly, then, 
status ascription is more important for the 
educational outcomes of females; while males 
are more successful in converting academic 
ability into educational payoffs. 

Finally, the reduced form educational 
attainment models for subsamples of college- 
goers may be compared with the correspond- 
ing total sample models in Table 5. For both 
sexes, SES and ability influences are some- 
what attenuated at the college level, with the 
former diminishing considerably more than 
the latter. While the SES effects that do 
remain are quite similar for males and females, 
ability effects continue to reflect the sex 
differences noted in the total sample. That is, 
the importance of academic ability for college 
attainments is greater for males than females, 
with coefficients at .305 and .184, respec- 
tively. Thus, even given selection into college 
the ability-sex interactions remain. While it 
would be informative to explore further the 
interrelationships among the intervening 
school and college process variables them- 
selves for each sex, such comparisons are 
reported elsewhere (Alexander and Eckland, 
1973a and e). 


SUMMARY 


“The most significant feature of the full 
model was the direct, unmediated depressant 
sex effect on actual educational attainment. 
This effect remained despite simultaneous 
controls- on a large number of variables 
pertinent to educational attainments: aca- 
demic ability, status background, perfor- 
mance, educational goal orientations, aca- 


demic self-concept, curriculum enrollment, . 


and the influences of various significant others 
(parents, teacher, and peers). The fact that 
such school process variables, subjective, 
interpersonal, and institutional, do not ac- 
count for the female educational attainment 
disability indicates a rather remarkable robust- 
ness for this liability. 

Further attempts to specify the dynamics 
of sex-specific consequences for educational 
attainment will either have to examine school 
variables not explored here or move outside 
the school process framework altogether. In 
any case, it is quite clear that the educational- 
ly-relevant variables examined here, including 
measures of academic plans, performance and 
self-evaluations which traditionally are 
thought to mediate the effects of most 
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background characteristics, do not account 
for the sex liability found in these data. The 
explanation no doubt -requires extending the 
status attainment model to include factors 
typically not considered in the study of males. 
This might involve the addition of marriage 
and fertility variables, “sex-role specific” 
attitudes and socialization influences, and 
perhaps institutional discrimination as well. . 
The research reported here will hopefully be a 
stimulus for such further elaborations of the 
attainment model, since in its present form it 
is hardly at all informative of the manner in 
which sex inequalities develop or are main- 
tained. 

Our concluding analysis of sex interactions 
with ability and status background reinforced 
these interpretations. Sewell and Shah’s 
finding (1967) that status influences were 
more consequential for the educational 
expectations and attainments of women, 
while ability effects were more important for 
men was replicated with our data. In addition, 
similar sex differences were noted for senior 
year curriculum enrollment and class standing. 
Thus, the relative importance of ability and 
status background factors for most outcomes 
in the school’ process model appears to be 
sex-linked. Jn nearly every comparison be- 
tween the sexes, female outcomes were 
somewhat more strongly dependent on social 
class origins. 

Finally, we assessed the effects of ability 
and class origins on educational attainment 
for only those youth in our sample who 
attended college, separately by sex. While the 
influence of socioeconomic status was quite 
similar for both sexes, academic ability 
remained considerably more important for the 
educational progress of males. It appears, 
then, that while some of the sex interactions 
with ability and SES are spent in the 
transition from school to college, they are not 
entirely dissipated with selection into college. 
These results are somewhat at odds with those 
obtained by Sewell and Shah (1967), and 
suggest that the intrusion of sex effects into 
the college attainment process merits further 
study. Future work in this general area, 
particularly on sex differences, also should be 
sensitive to historical changes in the processes 
discussed in this report. We strongly suspect 
that samples drawn in more recent years may 
not show as marked sex effects as exhibited 
here. 
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A comparison, based on data from four U.S. national surveys, of female mobility through 
marriage with male mobility through occupational attainment indicates fa) no tendency toward 
hypergamy not explained by the favorable balance of upward over downward mobility among 
males, {b} a weaker relationship of origin to destination among females, fc) a pronounced male 
mobility advantage among middle-origin persons, and (d) substantially more downward 
mobility into the manual-farm class by females than by males. Although the data indicate in 
general that the American status structure is more fluid than the male mobility data alone 
would indicate, there apparently is a condition of relative stasis among middle-origin females, 


he study of vertical mobility has been 

highly “‘male-centric.” In a recent bibliog- 

raphy on social mobility, only nine, or 
about one percent, of all the listed publica- 
tions deal primarily with females; and most of 
the others deal exclusively with males (Glenn, 
Alston, and Weiner, 1970:361-431). Although 
several articles dealing with female mobility 
have appeared since mid-1968, the end of the 
period covered by the bibliography, the 
general neglect of the topic has by no means 
been rectified. 


*The data used in this paper were obtained from 
the Inter-University Consortium for Political Re- 
search and the Roper Public Opinion Research 
Center and were originally collected by the Survey 
Research Center at the University of Michigan and 
the National Opinion Research Center. Principal 
investigators of the original studies include Walter 
Murphy, Joseph Tanenhaus, the Center for Political 
Studies at the University of Michigan, and James A. 
Davis. The authors of this paper are solely 
responsible for the tabulations, analyses, and 
interpretations reported here. The research was aided 
by a grant to the senior author from the National 
Science Foundation. An earlier version of this paper 
was presented at the 1973 meetings of the Southern 
Sociological Association in Atlanta. We are indebted 
to Patricia Taylor and Sherri Grasmuck for assistance 
with the data analysis and to David Knoke, Bernard 
Farber, and Larry Hazelrigg for comments on an 
earlier version of the paper. 


Whatever the reasons for this neglect may 
be, a lack of theoretical and practical 
importance of female mobility rates and 
patterns is not among them. Certainly, their 
movemerit from one social stratum to another 
is important to the females involved, and the 
structural consequences of females’ mobility, 
or lack of mobility, may well be as great as 
the consequences of males’ mobility. For 
instance, it is widely believed that vertical 
mobility, by establishing kinship ties among 
the social strata, tends to inhibit class 
solidarity and class consciousness. Given the 
tendency of married daughters, at least in the 
United States, to maintain closer relations 
than married sons with their families of 
orientation (Adams, 1968:54-61), such effects 
of female mobility may be, if any different, 
greater than the effects of male mobility. And 
the general degree of openness of the system 
of stratification is as much a matter of the 
mobility of females as of males, even though 
cross-national comparisons and trend studies 
concerned with the question of openness have 
generally used only data on males. Neglect of 
female mobility may have led to some 
erroneous conclusions about the relative 
openness of societies, since male and female 
mobility rates may not be perfectly cor- 
related. 
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Intergenerational mobility of females has 
two important aspects, (1) mobility through 
personal attainment (or lack of such) and (2) 
mobility through marriage. Although there is 
need for study of both aspects, we focus here 
on mobility through marriage. This choice 
results from our knowledge that several other 
researchers are studying the personal attain- 
ments of females and from our judgement 
that mobility through marriage is a very 
important aspect of the stratification system. 
Although female mobility through personal 
attainment may be more important in the 
future than mobility through marriage, most 
female mobility apparently has been (and 
perhaps still is) through marriage. 

The term “mobility through marriage,” as 
we use it and apparently as most other 
authors have used it (e.g., Centers, 1949; 
Elder, 1969), refers to all change in 
hierarchical status which females experience 
through marriage whether that change occurs 
at the time of the marriage ceremony or while 
the husband experiences career mobility 
during the course of the marriage. For 
instance, the daughter of a manual worker 
married to a medical doctor has experienced 
the same degree of upward mobility through 
marriage regardless of whether her husband 
was a doctor at the time of the wedding or 
had not started his medical education at that 
time. For certain purposes, it would be useful 
to distinguish between the occupational 
attainments of husbands before and during 
the marriage, but such a distinction is not 
necessary in a descriptive study of rates and 
patterns of mobility through marriage. 

Most studies dealing with mobility through 
marriage are dated (Centers, 1949; Hollings- 
head, 1950), are based on local samples 
(Hollingshead, 1950), focus on specific factors 
which facilitate marriage to high-status men 
rather than on overall rates and patterns of 
mobility (Elder, 1969; Pavalko and Nager, 
1968), or measure mobility in idiosyncratic 
and questionable , ways (Rubin, 1968)! 
Therefore, the next needed step in the study 
of female mobility through marriage in the 
United States is to use data from recent 


1! The Rubin study relates the origins of women 
to the origins of their husbands and does not deal 
with the adult status of the husbands. To illustrate, 
by the Rubin procedure, an insurance salesman’s 
daughter married to a physician whose father was a 
craftsman is classified as downwardly mobile. 
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national samples to describe the overall 
patterns of mobility and to compare those 
patterns with male mobility through occupa- 
tional attainment. Accomplishing that step is 
the purpose of our research. Subsequent 
research should develop causal models of 
female status attainment through marriage 
and place the United States data in cross- 
national perspective. — 


THE HYPOTHESES 


Although, our purpose is primarily to 
describe rather than to test theory, we 
formulated two hypotheses to guide the 
compiling, organizing, and examining of the 
data. We selected the hypotheses for different 
reasons and did not derive them from a 
common theory, so they are not logically 
interrelated. They may seem somewhat 
inconsistent since one is based on a belief that 
rational, status-seeking considerations are 
important influences on females’ marital 
choices, and the other is based partly on an 
assumed influence of nonrational factors. 
However, both could be correct (and we 
expected both to be correct) since both 
rational and nonrational considerations may 
well be important influences on the choice of 
husbands. 

The first hypothesis, or some variant of it, 
appears so often in the literature that to 
ignore it in a study of female mobility 
ied marriage would be negligent: 

Females in American society experi- 
ence, on the average, more favorable 
intergenerational mobility through 
marriage than males experience 
through occupational attainment. 
This hypothesis is related to the popular 
notion that females tend to marry up, that 
hypergamy is more prevalent than hypogamy 
(Parkin, 1971:55). That view, in turn, is based 
on an exchange view of marriage and the 
assumption that the conjugal pair derives its 
status primarily from the husband (Merton, 
1941; Davis, 1941). According to this view, 
marriage is the primary source of females’ 
status and thus of their vertical mobility; 
therefore, females are generally motivated to 
marry up. However, since the status of males 
does not usually depend on whom they 
marry, high-status males generally are not 
reluctant to marry low-origin females with 
desirable personal characteristics (Elder, 
1968). More specifically, the hypergamy 
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thesis assumes that (a) many if not most 
females will remain single rather than marry 
down, and/or (b) parents are generally willing 
and able to use rather effective means to keep 
their daughters out of “‘unfavorable” mar- 
riages (Scott, 1965). 

Since virtually all recent studies of 
intergenerational mobility of males in Ameri- 
can society have shown a considerable balance 
of upward over downward mobility, and have 
shown a majority of the individuals to be 
upwardly mobile, the thesis that American 
women tend to marry up, in the sense of 
marrying husbands of higher status than their 
fathers, is hardly in doubt. However, if the 
tendencies toward hypergamy are as great as 
some authors believe, the mean mobility (the 
difference between mean origin and mean 
destination) of females should be more 
favorable than can be explained by the mean 
mobility of males. Any appreciable difference 
between male and female mean mobility is 
possible, 
persons marry; if in a birth cohort all the 
females married all the males, the mean 
mobility of the males and females would have 
to be virtually the same.? However, there are 
reasons to believe that unmarried females tend 
to be disproportionately of high origins and 
that unmarried males tend to be dispropor- 
tionately of low status; it seems likely that 
many high-origin females remain single rather 
than marry down and that low-status males 
are at a competitive disadvantage in the 
marriage market.*? Such a distribution of 
permanent spinsterhood and bachelorhood 
would allow the net upward movement of 


*This statement is based on the assumption that 
the sex ratio in the age range in which marriage 
typically occurs does not vary appreciably by social 
origin. In fact, the sex ratio among low-origin 
persons may be somewhat lower than among 
high-origin persons since census data show a 
relatively low sex ratio among blacks (Bogue, 1969: 
169). However, the apparent low sex ratio among 
blacks may result in large measure from underenum- 
eration of black males by the census (see sabi ia of 
the selections in Heer, 1968). 

It is important to keep in mind that even if 
mean mobility were the same for males and females, 
total mobility (total distance travelled both down 
and up) could be substantially greater for females 
than males, or vice versa, due to greater replacement 
mobility. 

*There apparently is no conclusive evidence on 
Marriage rates of females by social origin, and 
although there is a great deal of evidence on the 


of course, only because not all. 
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married females to be somewhat greater than 
the net upward movement of males. 

Our second hypothesis, in contrast to the 
first, is original and grew out of the hunches 
and speculations which motivated the study. 
In its most general form, it is: 

2a. In American society, status origins 

bear less relationship to adult status 

for females than for males. 
If this hypothesis is correct, the implications 
are very important, because it means that 
there is less rigidity in the system of social 
stratification—less intergenerational continu- 
ity in the distribution of rewards and 
resources—than mobility studies of males have 
led social scientists to believe. 

There are several reasons for expecting this 
hypothesis to be correct. For instance, it 
seems likely that resources for status attain- 
ment through marriage, which- include such 
characteristics as charm and physical attrac- 
tiveness, are more nearly randomly distributed 
and less influenced by status origins than 
resources for occupational attainment. Fur- 
thermore, status considerations may be less 
salient in the marital choices of females than 
in the occupational choices of males. To the 
extent that females marry for love, or simply 
for congeniality, they are not likely to make 
maximum use of their resources for status 
attainment through marriage; and, so far as we 
know, high-origin females are not substantial- 
ly less influenced by romantic considerations 
in their choices of husbands than low-origin 
females. Therefore, the tendency to marry for 
love may tend to equalize the status 
attainments of females from the different 
social levels.4 Another equalizing influence 


marriage rates of males by education and income 
(e.g., Carter and Glick, 1970: 49-50), there is little 
evidence on proclivity to marry by occupational 
level. The published data on marriage rates by 
education and income are of limited value for our 
purposes since they are for broad age categories, and 
thus the effects of age are confounded with the 
effects of education and income. For instance, 
Kerckhoff (1972: 110-11), drawing on a recent 
census publication, reports that only 58 percent of 
the men 25-34 years old who had incomes under 
$3,000 were married compared with 93 percent of 
those with incomes over $10,000. This association 
between income and marriage may have been in large 
measure spurious, since both income and percent 
married vary directly with age within the 25-34 age 
range. 

*To be sure, for both structural and psychologi- 
cal reasons, there is probably a strong tendency for 
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may be the tendency to marry young. Since 
first marriages are typically to males in their 
early twenties, the eventual occupational 
attainments of the husbands are usually 
uncertain at the time of marriage; and even 
the female motivated solely by status 
considerations could maximize her status only 
by accurately predicting the eventual degrees 
of success of her prospective husbands. In 
fact, marital choice, especially among females 
who marry young, is likely to be influenced 
substantially by such factors as athletic 
prowess, which bear little or no relationship 
to eventual occupational attainments. 

This same line of reasoning led us to several 
more specific hypotheses concerning dif- 
ferences between the mobility patterns of 
males and females. These hypotheses are not 
corollaries of the general one, and not all of 
them must be correct in order for the general 
one to be correct; but they all relate to 
„male-female differences in mobility which 
could contribute to a weaker overall relation- 
ship of origin to destination for females than 
for males: 

In American society 

2b. Status inheritance is less common for 

females than for males. 

2c. Per-person upward mobility is greater 
for females than for males. 

Per-person downward mobility is 
greater for females than for males. 

2e. Hypotheses 2b, 2c, and 2d are true for 

persons with origins at each social 
level. 

2f. Arhong persons with high destinations, 

females have a lower mean origin than 
males. 

2g. Among persons with low destinations, 

females have a higher mean origin than 
males. 

We especially expected that low-origin 
females experience more upward mobility on 
the average than low-origin males and that 
high-origin females experience greater down- 
ward mobility on the average than their male 
counterparts. Although females of low origins 
tend to be handicapped by lack of access to 
high-status males and by lack of money and 
know-how to cultivate their charm and 


2d. 


natural beauty, their handicaps appear less 


females to fall in love with males at or above the 
females’ levels of origins, but unless social standing Is 
the only basis of romantic attraction, romantic love 
should be to some extent an equalizing influence. 
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insurmountable, for those properly endowed, 
than the handicaps of even their highly 
intelligent and talented brothers. For instance, 
it should be easier for a low-origin female to 
learn to dress and groom herself tastefully 
than for a low-origin male to acquire the skills 
needed for a high-status occupation. If 
marriage to a high-status male can be 
accomplished at all, it can be accomplished 
more rapidly and perhaps with less diligence 


-and persistence than can attainment of a 


high-status occupation. Conversely, the unat- 
tractive and disagreeable high-origin female 
may be less protected from substantial 
downward mobility than her dull, untalented 
brother, who presumably might find a niche 
in the family business or go into one of the 
several white-collar occupations- in which 
connections, social know-how, and the like 
are more important than genetically-based 
ability (above a certain point). 


METHODS 


The data for the study are from the 1966, 
1968, and 1970 Michigan Survey Research 
Center Election Studies and the 1972 General 
Social Survey of the National Data Program 
for Sociology. As is usual in intergenerational 
mobility studies, we excluded respondents 
below age twenty-five so that most of the 
males in each included age level would have an 
occupation. Of course, a study of mobility 
through marriage must exclude never-married 
females; and since the surveys provide no 
information on the occupations of the former 
husbands of the divorced and widowed 
females, we were able to include only the 
currently married female respondents. 

This restriction of the female samples 
initially posed a problem for the male-female 
comparison. A comparison of males’ status 
attainment through their own occupation 
with females’ status attainment through 
marriage is in effect a comparison of two male 
occupational distributions. In order for these 
distributions to be comparable, the ages of the 
males in the two compared categories must be 
similar, since the occupational distribution in 
a birth cohort changes as it ages, and different 
cohorts have somewhat different occupational 
attainments. Unfortunately, exclusion from 
our samples of widows, who are concentrated 
at the older ages, left the females in the 
samples about four and a half years younger 
on the average than the male respondents. We 
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have no direct information on the ages of the 
female respondents’ husbands, but we know 
from data on typical age differences between 
husbands and wives that the husbands should 
have averaged about two years younger than 
the male respondents. ; 

Stated differently, our problem was that 
the older cohorts of males and of husbands, 
both in the universe and in our samples, had 
experienced considerable mortality. This 
cohort attrition produced an age difference 
between our males and our female respon- 
dents’ husbands because the older cohorts of 
husbands suffered two sources of attrition, 
the deaths of the husbands themselves and the 
deaths of their wives; whereas males were 
dropped from the universe under study only 
through their own deaths. 

In view of the fact that the universe of 
husbands is wholly included in, and con- 
stitutes the major part of, the universe of 
males, there is a simple way to make the 
effects of cohort attrition on the age 
distribution approximately equal in our 
samples of males and of husbands. Since 
widowhood accounts for the excess attrition 
among the husbands, dropping the widowers 
from the samples of males should remove the 
surplus in the older cohorts and bring the age 
distributions of the males and husbands closer 
together. In fact, it reduced the difference in 
the mean ages of the male and female 
respondents to 2.8 years and the difference in 
the median ages to 3.2 years (mean of the 
values from the four surveys). Therefore the 
mean age of the husbands should have been 
within about a year of the mean age of the 
male respondents. To estimate the effect of 
this difference on the male-female compari- 
son, we performed a cohort analysis with 
1950 and 1960 census data to estimate the 
mean change in occupational status (in units 
of Duncan’s SEI for occupational groups) 
which males experience each year as a result 
of career progression. The mean per-year 
change experienced during the 1950’s by 
males ages 25-54 in 1950 was apparently an 


5 Among all married couples in the United States 
in 1960, according to Carter and Glick (1970:87-9), 
the median excess of husband’s age over wife’s age 
was 2.7 years. The median excess varied from 4.2 
years for husbands age fifty-five and older to 1.8 
years for husbands under age thirty-five, the 
variation being largely the result of a long-term trend 
toward smaller age differences between spouses. This 
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increase of about 0.2 of a point. Since some 
of this change was no doubt a “period effect” 
(see Mason, et al., 1973) resulting from 
structural change rather than from aging or 
career progression per se, the difference of 
about a year in the mean ages of the males 
and husbands in our samples must have had a 
very small effect-on the male-female compari- 
son. 

However, making the effects of cohort 
attrition on the age distribution approximate- 
ly equal for the male respondents and 
husbands does not assure that cohort attrition 
does not bias the male-female mobility 
comparison in some other way. Suppose, for 
instance, that females’ upward mobility 
through marriage is associated with females’ 
marrying males considerably older than 
themselves. If so, among females of any age, 
the husbands of the upwardly mobile persons 
would be more likely to have died than the 
other husbands, and the effect on the data 
would be to reduce systematically the 
indicated upward mobility of females. To test 
for this and other possible sources of bias 
resulting from cohort attrition, we tabulated 
data for the age range of 25-39, in which little 
cohort attrition had occurred. 

All the surveys provide data on father’s 
occupation, respondent’s occupation, and, in 
the case of married females, husband’s 
occupation. Therefore, we were able to 
construct the usual intergenerational mobility 





trend probably continued after 1960 and reduced 
the median excess of husband’s age over wife’s age 
below the 1960 level, but the median excess was 
undoubtedly greater for couples in which the wife 
was at least twenty-five years old than for all 
couples. 

6A minor exception to this statement is that the 
1966 SRC study records the occupation of the head 
of the household but not of the respondent. 
Therefore, the very few males (less than twenty) age 
twenty-five and older who were not heads of 
households had to be excluded from the study. The 
question on father’s occupation used by the SRC is: 
What kind of work did your father do for a living 
while you were growing up?” The NORC question 
is: “What kind of work did your father normally do 
while you were growing up? That is, what was his 
job called?” Both organizations coded information 
on the father substitute if the respondent did not 
grow up with the father. Both also coded the former 
occupations of retired males. 

Obviously, we cannot achieve with these data the 
often-stated but rarely achieved ideal of comparing 
occupations in the different generations at the same 
stages of the careers. This constitutes no serious 
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tables for males and similar tables for females 
showing mobility from father’s occupation to 
husband’s occupation. We constructed these 
tables from the data from each survey, using a 
modification of the census “occupational 
. groups,” and then we pooled the data from 
the four surveys.” The outflow percentages 
from the pooled data are shown in Table 1. 

To test the hypothesis that origin relates 
more strongly to destination for males than 
for females, we used Duncan’s Socioeconomic 
Index for occupational groups (Duncan, 
1961:155) to compute coefficients of correla- 
tion and of regression to indicate the 
relationship between father’s occupation and 
son’s occupation and between father’s occupa- 
tion and daughter’s husband’s occupation 
(Table 3). To test the first hypothesis and the 
specific parts of the second hypothesis, we 
computed a number of summary measures 
from the mobility tables, such as the 
percentage of persons who were stable (in 
occupational groups), per-person upward 
mobility (total units of Duncan’s SEI travelled 
by the upwardly mobile respondents divided 
by the total number of respondents, including 
the stables and the skidders), per-person 
downward mobility, and the difference 
between mean origin and mean destination. 
These measures are reported in Tables 2 and 
4. To test hypotheses 2f and 2g, we computed 
the difference between mean origin and mean 
destination for persofs with destinations at 
“each of three broad levels (Table 5). 

There is no generally accepted convention 
for dealing with sampling variability in 
multiple-survey studies with national samples. 
Some secondary analysts prefer to pool the 


problem for our purposes, since the career stage. 
differences between the male respondents and their 
fathers and between the female respondents’ 
husbands and, fathers should be very similar. 
However, it should be kept in mind that the eventual 
mobility of the younger respondents of both sexes 
may differ to an important degree from their 
mobility at the time the data were collected. If the 
sample sizes were sufficient, we would, of course, 
perform separate analyses for each age level. We did 
correlate origin with destination at each of three 
broad age levels, and we computed all of our 
measures for persons ages 25-39. 


The modified occupational groups, ranked 
according to Duncan’s SEI, are shown in Table 1. We 
combined operatives and service workers because 
their SEI scores (18 and 17) are so similar that 
movement from one category to the other could not 
be an important degree of mobility. The other SEI 
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data from the several surveys (if there is not 
substantial change in the relevant variables 
from the earlier to the later surveys) and to 
compute tests of significance using the 
enlarged data file. Others prefer to keep the 
data from each survey separate and to 
perform independent replications (Hyman, 
1972; Glenn, 1973), Although we present 
pooled data in Table 1, we report no 
significance test results from those data and 
have generally opted for independent replica- 
tions. One reason for not relying more on 
pooled data is that the sampling methods used 
for the General Social Survey differ from 
those used for the SRC Election Studies, and 
thus the recommended methods for correcting 
significance test results (for the departures 
from simple random sampling) differ. Further- 
more, the 1968 and 1970 SRC samples are 
weighted; whereas the other two samples are 
not (see footnote a of Table 1). Therefore, use 
of significance tests on the pooled data from 
the four surveys would at least offend the 
sensibilities of statistical purists, and the 
results might be in error by an important 
margin. 

As an alternative to such a questionable 
procedure, we relied on consistency of results 
among the four surveys for evidence that the 
findings probably did not result from random 
sampling error. If there were no male-female 
differences in the universe, the probability of 
a difference in the predigted direction 
appearing in any one survey as a result of 
random sampling error would be just under 
.5 and the probability of there being 
differences in the predicted direction in all 
four surveys would be .5 X .5 X .5 X-.5 = .06. 

This procedure (a one-tailed sign test).for 
arriving at the probability is conservative, in 
the sense that it tends to stack the cards 
against the hypotheses, since it does not take 
into account the size of the differences. In 
virtually all cases in which the four surveys 
show consistent male-female differences, we 
estimate that the one-tailed probability, based 
on a t test or other appropriate significance 


scores are: professionals—75; managers and propri- 
etors, except farm—57; sales workers—49; clerical 
workers~-45; craftsmen and foremen—31; farmers 
and farm managers-~-14; and laborers—7 (Duncan, 
1961:155). 

*It would be slightly under .5 because there 
would be a slight probability of no male-female 
difference in the sample. 
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Table 1. 
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Husband's Occupation, Combined Data from Four U.S. National Surveys, 


Outflow Percentages 





Father's 
Occupation 





1. Professionals 
Males 
Females 


2. Managers and 
proprietors, 
except farm 

Males 
Females 


3. Sales workers 
Males 
Females 


4. Clerical 
workers 
Males 

Females 


5. Craftsmen and 
foremen 
Males 
Females 


6. Operatives and 
service workers 
Males 
Females 


7. Farmers and 
farm managers 
Males 
Females 


8. Laborers 
Males 
Females 


“The 1968 and 1970 Ns were inflated by about 100 
increase the representativeness of the samples. 


give approximately equal weight to the four studies. 


| “Own Occupation (Males) or Husband's Occupation nae 





percent by the SRC in order to 
Before the data from the four 
studies were combined, the 1966 and 1972 Ns were multiplied by two in order to 


Therefore, the reported 


Ns are about twice the number of respondents represented. 


SOURCE: 


The 1966, 1968, and 1970 Michigan Survey Research Center Flection Stu- 


dies and the 1972 General Social Survey of the National Data Program for Sociol- 


ogy (conducted by the National Opinion Research Center). 


Respondents are non- 


widowed males and married females ape 25 and older. 


test, for the difference shown by each survey 
is no more than 4.° If there were no 
difference in the universe, the probability that 
all four sample differences would be in the 
predicted direction and that each sample 
difference would be large enough to yield a 
one-tailed probability of .4 or smaller would 


*For these estimates, we considered the ratio of 
the weighted to the unweighted N to be the same for 
each subsample as for the total sample, and we 
considered the standard errors to be 1.3 times those 
for simple random samples. 


be 4 X 4X 4X 4= .026. In the case of 
most of our male-female comparisons, the 
estimated one-tailed probability is no greater 
than .3 for each survey, and thus the 
estimated joint probability for the four 
samples is no more than .008. Therefore, 
consistency of male-female differences among 
the four samples is usually grounds for rather 
high confidence that a difference in the 
indicated direction existed in the universe. 
Even when the indicated difference is not 
predicted by one of the hypotheses, and thus 
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Summary Mobility Measures, Mean of Values from 


Four U.S. National Surveys, by Sex 





No. of Surveys Showing a 
Difference in the Same 





Measure 2 Males Females Difference Direction as Shown by 
the Means 
Percent stable 25.0 Lo wd 1.9 2 (1 tie) 
Percent upwardly mobile 56.1 54.1 2.0 3 
Percent downwardly mobile 19.0 22.8 -3.8 4 
Percent with manual or 
farm origins who were 
above the manual- 
nonmanual line 33.7 33.4 0.3 2 
Percent with nonmanual 
origins who were below 
the manual-nonmanual 
line 27.0 34.8 -7.8 4 
ce erson upward 
obility?» 14.3 14.5 -0.2 2 
Per-person algwnward 
mobility 3.9 4.8 -0.9 4 
Per-person gegra] 
mobility®» 18.2 19.3 -1.1 3 
Difference between mean 
origin and mean 
destination +10.4 +9,7 -0.7 3 


“In units of Duncan's Socioeconomic Index for occupational groups. 


bTotal units of upward mobility experienced hy all persons in the sample divided 


by N. 


“Total units of downward mobility experienced by all persons in the sample 


divided by N. 
d 
sample divided by N. 


‘SOURCE: The 1966, 1968, 


Total units of mobility in both directions experienced by all persons in the 


and 1970 Michigan Survey Research Center Flection Stu- 


dies and the 1972 General Social Survey of the National Data Program for Sociol- 


ogy (conducted by the National Opinion Research Center). 


Respondents are non- 


widowed males and married females age 25 and older. 


a two-tailed test is appropriate, consistency of 
findings from the four surveys is fairly strong 
evidence for a difference in the universe; the 
two-tailed probability can be no greater than 
.12 and is usually a great deal smaller. 

On the other hand, no confident con- 
clusion can be made when only three of the 
four differences are in the same direction. 
Such a pattern does not even clearly suggest a 
difference in the universe unless the mean 
magnitude of the three consistent differences 
is appreciably greater than the magnitude of 
the inconsistent difference. 

If the origin distributions of two popula- 
tions differ appreciably, unstandardized mea- 


sures of mobility from the populations are not 
comparable. The origins of our male and 
female respondents differed slightly, due to 
sampling variability and the fact that the 
females were younger on the average and thus 
had fathers in later birth cohorts. For 
instance, the percentage of the fathers who 
were farmers was 32.2 for the males but only 
30.7 for the females. However, the mean SEI 
for each set of fathers is the same (28.4), and 
standardizing the summary measures of the 
females’ mobility to the males’ origin 
distribution made a negligible difference. For 
instance, standardization lowered the mean 
(of the values from the four surveys) 
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per-person upward mobility of females (in 
units of the SEI) by only 0.02 and lowered 
the mean per-person downward mobility by 
only 0.1. Therefore, we report and discuss 
only the unstandardized measures. 


FINDINGS 


The First Hypothesis, There is no evidence 
that females experience more favorable mean 
intergenerational mobility through marriage 
than males experience through occupational 
attainment, Rather, three of the four surveys 
show a greater difference between mean origin 
and mean destination for males than for 
females (Table 2); and all four surveys show 
all three measures of downward mobility to 
be greater for the females. The male-female 


Table 3. 
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differences in measures of upward mobility 
are not consistent among the surveys; but of 
the twelve comparisons (three for each 
survey), seven favor the males. 

The difference in the percentage of persons 
of nonmanual origins who were below the 
manual-nonmanual line is especially striking, 
the mean difference for the four surveys being 
7.8 percentage points and the smallest 
difference shown by any survey being 4.9. 
points. This finding supports the belief, stated 
above in the explication of the bases of our 
second hypothesis, that there are barriers to 
substantial downward mobility of high-origin 
males which are relatively inoperative in the 
case of females. Blau and Duncan (1967:78-9) 
point out that the manual-nonmanual line 
constitutes, for males, a “class boundary,” 
which serves as a strong barrier to downward 


Relationship of Origin to Destination Shown by Fach of 


Four U.S. National Surveys, by Sex 


Correlation coefficient 
Males 
Females 


Regression of destination 
on origin 
Males 
Females 


Origin® 
Mean 
Males 
Females 


Standard deviation 
Males 
Females 


Destination? 
Mean 
Males 
Females 


Standard deviation 
Males 
Females 


Sample size 
Males 
Females 


1968 





ara hag Tay e I General Social i 
7 Mean 


1966 


1970 


1972 i 


- 40 .39 
soi 29 
44 ~43 
34 232 
29.2 28.5 
29.4 28.3 
19.7 19.8 
19.1 19.2 
38.6 38.9 
37.0 38.0 
21.7 21.9 
Lez Zit 
555 505 
415 406 


ĉIn units of Duncan's Socioeconomic Index for occupational groups. 


b 


SOURCE: 


Estimated by dividing the weighted N by 2. 
The 1966, 1968 and 1970 Michigan Survey Ressarch Center Election 


Studies and the 1972 General Social Survey of the National Data Program for 


Sociology (conducted by the National Opinion Research Center). 


Respondents 


are nonwidowed males and married females age 25 and older. 
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Table 4. Summary Mobility Measures, Mean of the Values from Four U.S. National 
Surveys, by Sex and Level of Origin 





a Difference in the 
Same Direction as 
Shown by the Means 


Level of Origin Males Females Difference 





Percent stable 


High® ' 30.5 25.6 4.9 3 

Middle? 25.7 25.0 0.7 3 

Low’ 24.1 - 21.6 25 2 (1 tie) 
Percent upwardly mobile 

High 15.9 20.3 -4.4 3 
-~ Middle 51.0 38.1 12.9 4 

Low 69.9 71.8 -1.9 2 
Percent downwardly mobile 

High 53.6 54,2 -0.6 3 

Middle 23.3 26.9 -13.6 4 

Low . 6.1 6.7 -0.6 3 
Per-person upward mobility?»& 

High ` 2.6 3.0 -0.4 3 

Middle 14.0 9.8 4.2 4 

Low 18.3 19.8 -1.5 3 
Per-person downward mobility?! 

High 14.7 17.6 -2.9 4 

Middle 3.9 6.1 > -2.2 4 

Low 0.5 0.4 0.1 1 (1 tie) 
Per-person total mobility? »8 

High 17.3 20.6 -3.3 3 

Middle 17.9 15.9 2.0 4 

Low 18.8 20.2 -1.4 3 
Difference between mean origin 

and mean destination 

High -12.1 -14.6 225 4 

Middle +10.1 + 3.7 6.4 4 

Low +17.8 +19.4 | ~-1.6 3 


aPersons whose fathers were professionals or nonfarm managers and proprietors. 


bPersons whose fathers were sales workers, clerical workers, or craftsmen and 
foremen. 


CPersons whose fathers were operatives, service workers, farmers and farm mana- 
gers, or laborers. 


din units of Duncan's Socioeconomic Index for occupational groups. 


“Total units of upward mobility experienced by all persons in the sample divided 
by N. 


Frotal units of downward mobility experienced by all persons in the sample 
divided by N. 


' BTotal units of mobility in both directions experienced by all persons in the 
sample divided by N. 


SOURCE: The 1966, 1968, and 1970 Michigan Survey Research Center Election Stu- 
dies and the 1972 General Social Survey of the National Data Program for Sociol- 
ogy (conducted by the National Opinion Research Center). Respondents are non- 
widowed males and married females age 25 and older. ` 


“ 
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mobility but not to upward mobility. In 
explanation, they write: 


Sons of white-collar workers seem to be 
disinclined by their upbringing to-move 
into manual work and prefer to remain in 
the white-collar class, even at the cost of a 
lower income than they might: obtain 
elsewhere. ... The existence of nonmanual 
jobs requiring little skill and commanding 
meager salaries, like sales clerk or file clerk, 
provides failures from higher white-collar 
origins with opportunities to remain in 
their parental class, with its status symbols 
that are so meaningful to them... . 


Perhaps, in addition, a dislike of manual 
tasks and of dirty working conditions tends to 
deter sons of white-collar workers from going 
into high-paying manual jobs; and if so, the 
greater downward movement of females 
across the manual-nonmanual line is under- 
standable. Wives of manual workers do not 
directly experience unpleasantness from the 
nature of their husband’s work, and even 
those of white-collar origins may typically be 
more concerned about the size of the family 
income than about symbols of white-collar 
status. 

Since we based our expectation of a female 
mobility advantage on the belief’ that 


Table 5. 
Values from 





Level of 
Destination Males Fenales 
High? +27.8 +31.1 
Middle° + 9.2 +9 4 
Low® - 5.4 -7.6 


Mean Mobility” of Persons at each Broad Level of Destination, Mean of 
ou 
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high-origin females and low-origin males are 
unusually likely to remain unmarried, the 
finding of no apparent female advantage 
seems to cast doubt on the existence of such a 
pattern of nonmarriage. However, all the 
surveys show that the proportion of the 
females age twenty-five and older who had 
never married was substantially greater among 
those with nonmanual origins (the mean 
percentage for the four surveys being 11.8) 
than among those with manual or farm origins 
(the mean percentage being 5.3). Some of this 
difference may have resulted from the 
high-origin females being slightly younger on 
the average than the low-origin females (due 
to the intergenerational shift toward higher 
occupational status) and from a tendency for 
high-origin females to marry later. However, a 
large percentage of the females age thirty and 
older who will ever marry were already 
married; and in that age range, the mean 
percentage who had never married was more 
than twice as great for high-origin females 
(9.2) than for low-origin females (4.3). 
Therefore, we are quite confident that there is 
a difference between high-origin and low 
origin females in proclivity to marry. 

On the other hand, the data do not support 
the belief that low-status males are more 
likely to remain unmarried than high-status 


r U.S. National Surveys, by Sex 





No. of Surveys Showing 
a Difference in the 


Difference Same Direction as 
Shown by the Means 
-3,3 4 
2.1 l 4 
2:2 4 


Snifference between mean origin and mean destination in units of Duncan's Socio- 


economic Index for occupational groups. 


Ppersons who were, or whose husbands were, professionals or nonfarm managers and 


proprietors, 


“Persons who were, or whose husbands were, sales workers, clerical workers, or 


craftsmen and foremen. 


dpersons who were, or whose husbands were, operatives, service workers, farmers 


and farm managers, or laborers. 


SOURCE: The 1966, 1968, and 1970 Michigan Survey Research Center Election Stu- 
dies and the 1972 General Social Survey of the National Data Program for Sociol- 


ogy (conducted by the National Opinion Research Center). 
W 


Respondents are non- 


dowed males and married males age 25 and older. 
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males. Instead, all the surveys indicate that a 
higher proportion of nonmanual males (mean 
percentage = 8.8) than of. manual and farm 
males (mean percentage = 6.6) had never 
married. This difference does not necessarily 
reflect a greater tendency for high-status 
males to remain permanently unmarried, since 
it may reflect merely (a) the tendency for 
' high-status males to marry later and (b) a 
slightly lower mean age of the high-status 
males (due largely to the unusually high mean 
age of the farmers). The data do indicate, 
however, that low-status males, considered as 
a whole, could hardly be substantially more 
prone than high-status males to remain 
permanently unmarried. 

Although any effects on female mobility of 
the concentration of spinsterhood among 
high-origin females may be offset in part by a 
concentration of bachelorhood among high- 
status males, the distribution of non-marriage 
should have at least some small tendency to 
make female mobility through marriage more 
favorable than male mobility through occupa- 
tional attainment. Therefore, failure of our 
data to show a female advantage must reflect 
some offsetting influence or influences, 
measurement error, or both. One small 
offsetting influence is the tendency for 
women to marry men older than themselves; 
due to structural change, the males in the 
older cohorts should have lower mean 
occupational attainments at the peak of their 
careers than the males in the females’ own 
cohorts. However, one might suspect that 
there is some source of systematic bias in our 
data which obscures a female advantage. One 
possible source of such bias is mentioned 
above, namely, if upwardly mobile females 
tend to marry males considerably older than 
themselves, they are more likely to be 
widowed than other females of the same age 
and thus could be underrepresented in our 
samples. 

To test for this possible bias, we computed 
the measures in Table 2 for respondents ages 
25-39, among whom even the females who 
had married men substantially older than 
themselves were not very likely to be 
widowed. These data also fail to show a 
female mobility advantage. For instance, the 
percentage of persons of nonmanual origins 
who were in the manual-farm class is 5.5 
points greater for females (mean of the values 
from the four surveys), the difference 
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between mean origin and mean destination is 
1.1 points lower for females (Duncan’s SEI), 
and the percentage who were downwardly 
mobile is 1.2 points greater for females. 
Furthermore, all four surveys show a male 
advantage in the first two of these differences. 

Since there could still be some small bias'in 
the male-female comparison (resulting, for 
instance, from widowhood of females under 
age forty), our findings do not definitively 
rule out some small female mobility advan- 
tage. It seems clear, however, that any 
influences toward hypergamy are not as 
strong as they often are alleged to be. Whereas 
many males who attain high-status occupa- 
tions are willing to marry low-origin females ` 
(perhaps in large measure because so many of 
those males are of low origins and marry 
before they attain high status), the other 
alleged major influence for hypergamy, 
reluctance of high-origin females to marry 
down, does not seem very great. Although 
permanent spinsterhood is more prevalent 
among the highest-origin females, at least 90 
percent of the females from the highest status 
levels eventually marry,!° and at least around 
half of them marry down (Table 1), many by 
a substantial margin. (Of course, some of the 
younger high-origin females who married 
down will eventually recapture their former 
status through their husbands’ career 
mobility.) 

A mobility table based on ten-point 
intervals of Duncan’s SEI for detailed 
occupations and derived from the pooled- 
1968 and 1970 SRC data (the other surveys 
do not code the SEI for detailed occupations) 
shows even greater downward mobility of 
high-origin females than Table 1. Of those 
with origins in the highest stratum (father’s 
SEI of 90 or higher), 93.7 percent had 
husbands in a lower stratum. For those with 
Origins in successively lower strata, the 
percentages downwardly mobile by at least 
one stratum were 66.6 (origins SEI of 80-89), 
60.7 (70-79), 42.1 (60-69), and 43.4 (50-59). 

The Second Hypothesis. The data support 
hypothesis 2a, since all four surveys show 
origin to be more highly correlated with 
destination for males than for females (Table 


1°The percentage of daughters (age thirty and 
older) of professionals, managers, and proprietors 
who had ever married was 90.6 (mean of the values 
from the four surveys). 
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3), the mean variance explained being 80 
percent greater for males; and all four surveys 
show the regression of destination on origin to 
be greater for the males. 

After this paper was accepted for publica- 
tion, we computed the correlation and 
regression coefficients from the data of two 
additional surveys (the 1972 SRC Voter 
Study and the 1973 General Social Survey) to 
gain confidence in this crucial finding. Both 
surveys yielded higher correlation coefficients 
and higher regression coefficients for the 
males. The one-tailed probability yielded by a 
sign test applied to the six male-female pairs 
of data is .016. l 

Data for each of three age levels (25-39, 
40-54, 55 and up) from the four original 
surveys also generally support the hypothesis, 
the mean coefficients of correlation and of 
regression both being substantially higher for 
the males than for the females in the two 
older age levels. The mean values are higher 
for the males at the youngest level also, but 
only slightly so, and the direction of the 
male-female difference is not consistent 
among the four surveys. The mean correlation 
values, for males and females respectively, are 
32 and .30 for ages 25-39, .41 and .25 for 
ages 40-54, and .42 and .30 for age 55 and 
older. The mean regression values, for males 
and females respectively, are .36 and .34 for 
ages 25-39, 44 and .30 for ages 40-54, and 
48 and .33 for age 55 and older. The lower 
correlation at the youngest age level in the 
case of males probably resulted from sampling 
error, since data from a much larger sample 
(Blau and Duncan, 1967: 178) show very 
similar correlations at each ten-yéar age level 
from 25-34 through 55-64, the mean being 
37; 

One might suspect that some of the 
difference between the male and the female 
correlations is the result of the males’ 
reporting their own occupations more accu- 
rately than the females reported their 
husbands’ occupations. However, in order for 
adjustment for attenuation to equalize the 
male and female correlations, one would have 
to assume that the fémales’ reports of their 
husbands occupations were less than two- 
thirds as accurate as the males’ reports of their 
own occupations; and we believe that such an 
assumption is unrealistic. Although we have 
found no data comparing husbands’ and 
wives’ reports of husbands’ occupations, a 
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number of studies have shown that a 
substantial majority of wives report their 
family income in the same category as their 
husbands, even when rather narrow income 
ranges are used (e.g., Ferber, 1955; and 
Ballweg, 1969). Wives’ reports of husbands’ 
occupations, we believe, are more likely to be 
accurate than their reports of family income. 
Furthermore, use of the broad “occupational 
groups” for this study should tend to equalize 
the accuracy of reports of males’ own 
occupations and females’ husbands’ occupa- 
tions, although the crudeness of the categories 
introduces measurement error into both the 
male and the female sides of the analysis. 

We computed correlation and regression 
data from the 1968 and 1970 surveys using 
Duncan’s SEI for detailed occupations to 
determine the effects of measurement error 
due to use of the broad occupational 


categories. The correlation and regression 


coefficients based on Duncan’s SEI for 
detailed occupations are consistently larger 
than those based on Duncan’s SEI for 
occupational groups; but the male-female 
differences are similar, though slightly larger. 
For instance, the mean correlation coeffi- 
cients based on detailed occupations are .45 
and .30, for males and females respectively, 
compared with means of .39 and .27 based on 
occupational groups. 

Although the correlation and regression 
data provide strong support for hypothesis 2a, 
the other data do not provide convincing 
evidence that intergenerational continuity of 
status is in all respects greater for males than 
for females. For instance, there is no strong 
evidence for greater status inheritance for the 
males (hypothesis 2b); only two of the four 
surveys show the predicted difference when 
all male and female respondents are compared 
(Table 2); and no more than three surveys 
show a larger percentage of males to be stable 
at any level of origin (Table 4). Although five 
of the eight occupational groups in Table 1 
show greater status inheritance for males (see 
the italicized percentages along the diagonal), 
these differences are not consistent among the 
four surveys. 

We have already discussed the finding that 
the females in all four samples experienced 
preater per-person downward mobility than 
the males (hypothesis 2e). However, the 
hypothesis that females experience greater 
per-person upward mobility (2c) is not 
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supported, since the evidence from two of the 
four surveys is negative. 

It will be remembered that we especially 
expected greater downward mobility of 
females than of males from the high social 
level and greater upward mobility of females 
from the low level. All four surveys do show 
greater downward mobility of females than of 
males from the high and middle levels (Table 
4), but only three surveys show greater 
upward mobility of females from the low 
level.1! However, if only the lowest two 
rather than the lowest three occupational 
groups are included in the low level, all four 
surveys show the hypothesized male- female 
difference, the mean per-person upward 
mobility being 19.8 for females and only 17.6 
for males. All four surveys also show greater 
mean mobility (the difference between mean 
origin and mean destination) for females 
among persons with origins in the two lowest 
occupation groups, the means being 19.3 and 
17.1. 

Hypotheses 2f and 2g say in effect that 
among persons with destinations at the two 
extremes of the status hierarchy, the females 
have travelled farther on the average than the 
males. This difference did exist among the 
respondents to each of our surveys (Table 5), 
the mean values for the surveys showing a 
somewhat greater difference among persons 
with high destinations than among those with 
low destinations. 

One of the most important findings is that, 
among middle-origin persons, the mobility of 
the males was appreciably more favorable 
than that of the females (Table 4). Per-person 
downward mobility was greater for the 
females and per-person upward mobility was 
substantially greater for the males. Thus, the 
mean difference between mean origin and 
mean destination was 6.5 points higher for the 
males, the smallest difference shown by any 
survey being 4.2 points. If there are not large 
and improbable errors in our data, middle- 


‘'The “high” level includes professionals and 
nonfarm managers and proprietors; the “middie” 
level includes salesmen, clerical workers, and 
craftsmen and foremen; and the “low” level includes 
operatives, service workers, farmers and farm 
managers, and laborers. All measures of mobility by 
level of origin or level of destination discussed in the 
text and reported in Tables 4 and 5 include mobility 
from one occupational group to another within each 
broad level. 
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origin females in American society, considered 
as a whole, have had distinctly less favorable 
life chances than middle-origin males.’ ? 

It is also important that it was only among 
middle-origin persons that per-person total 
mobility (per-person upward mobility plus 
per-person downward mobility, without re- 
gard to sign) was not greater for females than 
for males, according to the mean values (Table 
4). Per-person total mobility varied little by 
level of origin among males but was distinctly 
lower at the middle levels among females. It 
seems, then, that there is a condition of 
relative stasis in the middle of the status 
hierarchy for females but not for males, in 
contrast to the overall picture of eari 
fluidity of status for the females. 

Since the marked male-female difference in 
mobility among middle-origin persons was not 
predicted by either of our hypotheses, an 
effort to explain it is in order. Perhaps an 
unusually large sex difference in college 
attendance among middle-origin persons is 
partly responsible. According to three of the 
four surveys, the difference in college 
attendance was greatest among middle-origin 
persons; and all four surveys show a greater 
difference among middle-origin than among 
low-origin persons.'* Middle-level parents 
have limited resources for sending their 
offspring to college and often cannot send 
both sons and daughters. It appears that 
parents faced with this choice usually send 
their sons but not their daughters, either 
because they consider college more crucial to 
their sons’ status attainments or because they 
are less concerned about their daughters’ 
status prospects. ! î 


!12The data for persons ages 25-39 can indicate 
whether or not the male-female comparison of 
middle-origin persons is biased to an important 
extent by any tendency for upwardly mobile females 
to marry males considerably older than themselves. 
At this age level, all four surveys show a marked 
mobility advantage for males, the mean difference 
(for the four surveys) in the difference between 
mean origin and mean destination being seven points 
on Duncan’s SEI—a slightly larger mean difference 
than that for all persons age 25 and older (Table 4). 
Therefore, no bias is indicated. 

'*The male-female differences in the percentage 
of persons with at least some college (mean of the 
values from the four surveys) are: low-origin, 4.9 
points; middle-origin, 18.7; and high-origin, 11.8. 

14Of course, college attendance or nonat- 
tendance does not depend strictly on parents’ 
decisions. However, we assume that parental 
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However, according to data from our four 
surveys, even among middle-origin persons 
who had attended college, the sons had a 
mean destination substantially higher (by 5.9 
points) than that of the daughters. This 
difference could have resulted from higher 
rates of college completion among the males, 
but it is not apparent why college completion 
per se should be crucial to the females’ 
mobility through marriage. In fact, one might 
suspect that many females drop out of college 
because they have attained their goal of 
marriage to a male of high promise. It seems, 
then, that something other than the difference 
in college attendance partly accounted for the 
less favorable mobility of the females. One 
might suspect, for instance, that ambitious, 
upwardly mobile college men of high 
potential tend to prefer wives of higher 
origins, who can facilitate their acceptance 
and adjustment in their level of destination. In 
the words of Martin (1970:327), a high-origin 
wife can provide the upwardly mobile male 
with “a native guide to the wilds of the 
upper-middle class.” 

This explanation is highly speculative, of 
course, and is somewhat at odds with the 
belief, at least implicit in the reasoning which 
led to our successful prediction of greater 
upward mobility of females than of males 
from the lowest levels, that males tend to 
select wives for their desirable personal 
characteristics rather than for their family 
background or its indelible consequences. 
However, ambitious, upwardly mobile college 
men may be an exception to the general rule, 
and the mobility prospects of middle-origin 
females depend to a large extent on their 


chances of marrying such men. Low-origin’ 


females, in contrast, can be upwardly mobile 
to a substantial degree by marrying middle- 
level males, including skilled manual workers, 
who may generally not be very sensitive to 
family background and its correlates. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS ` 


Our comparison, based on data from four 
U.S. national surveys, of female mobility 
through marriage with male mobility through 


encouragement and providing of resources are crucial 
direct influences and that parental attitudes and 
actions in the middie levels as a whole exert an 
indirect influence on middle-origin individuals via 
peer influences. 
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occupational attainnient reveals some appar- 
ent important differences; but contrary to the 
folklore and numerous impressions in the 
social scientific literature, the tendency for 
females to “marry up” does not seem greater 
than can be explained’ by the favorable 
balance of upward over downward mobility 
among males. In fact, if the pattern of 
nonmarriage of females by level of origin and 
of males by adult status did not suggest .a 
moderate influence toward a female mobility 
advantage, we would tend to believe, on the 
basis of the data dealing directly with 
mobility, that females experience less favor- 
able intergenerational mobility through mar- 
riage than males experience through occupa- 
tional attainment. 

Until more nearly definitive evidence is 
available, we suggest that students of the 
family and cf stratification be skeptical of the 
assumptions underlying the belief that females 
have a strong tendency to marry up. These 
include the assumptions that parents, espe- 
cially at higher social levels, generally can and 
do use effective means to prevent unfavorable 
marriages by their daughters and that many if 
not most females would prefer to stay single 
rather than to marry down. Our data showing 
considerable downward mobility through 
marriage seem inconsistent with both these 
assumptions. Of course, much if not most 
downward mobility through marriage may not 
be anticipated by the females (or their 
parents) when they marry. For instance, many 
downwardly mobile high-origin females may 
marry high-origin skidders whose downward 
mobility is not yet apparent. We cannot 
investigate this possibility, since our surveys 
provide no data on the husbands’ origins, but 
it should be investigated in future research. 

Perhaps our most important finding is that 
in our samples origin relates less strongly to 
destination for females than for males. This 
difference appears great enough to be 
important, since the explained variance in 
destination is 80 percent greater for males 
than for females. If there are not large and 
improbable errors in our data, the status 
structure in the United States is distinctly 
more fluid than the male data alone would 
indicate. If so, taking into account female 
mobility through marriage is clearly essential 
to understanding the American system of 
stratification. Some of our more specific 
findings give even greater force to this 
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conclusion, For instance, the apparent fact 
that many more females than males move 
downward across the manual-nonmanual line, 
thus providing a large proportion of working- 
class offspring with mothers of middle-class 
origins, may well be an important influence 
for inhibiting working-class consciousness and 
solidarity, for keeping manual-nonmanual 
attitudinal and cultural differences small 
(Glenn, 1974), and for instilling mobility 
aspirations in working class sons and daugh- 
ters (Lipset and Bendix; 1959). Furthermore, 
taking into account female mobility through 
marriage is probably necessary for adequate 
comparative and trend studies of mobility. 
Since the ratio of male to female mobility 
may not be constant, either cross-nationally 
or historically, neglect of female mobility may 
lead to incorrect conclusions about the 
relative fluidity of status systems. 

The finding of greater intergenerational 
movement of females than of males both into 
and away from the extremes of the status 
structure may have important implications. 
For instance, the apparent fact that in the 
lower strata the wives have a higher mean 
origin than the husbands must have some 
effect on family structure and marital 
relations; and conversely, the opposite differ- 
ence in the higher strata must have a different 
effect there.'> However, the differences 
shown by the data are not large, and therefore 
their effects may not be substantial. 

A larger and perhaps more important 
difference shown by the data is the more 
favorable mobility of males than of females 
among the offspring of middle-level workers 
(salesmen, clerical workers, and craftsmen and 
foremen). Assuming that this difference 
reflects many brother-sister differences (as it 
almost certainly does), it is likely to have 
some effect on sibling relations, at least during 
adulthood. If the differing mobility prospects 
of brothers and sisters are perceived by the 
parents or by the individuals themselves while 
they are growing up, sex differences in 
personality may result or be reinforced. (Or, 
conversely, characteristic sex differences in 


15 Although our data compare wives with all 
nonwidowed males rather than with husbands, most 
of the nonwidowed males were husbands, and the 
occupational distributions, origins, and mobility 
patterns of the husbands and of the other males were 
very similar. 
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personality among middle-origin persons may 
partly account for the mobility differences.) 
If the difference is as great as the data 
indicate, it could contribute substantially to 
kinship ties among the social levels, and 
therefore it may be an important, although 
indirect, influence against class consciousness 
and class solidarity. 

We refrain here from formulating specific 
hypotheses concerning the consequences of 
the differences indicated by our data, but we 
hope we have made it apparent that several 
such hypotheses could and should be 
formulated and tested. Furthermore, addi- 
tional research is needed to explain more 
adequately some of our findings, such as the 
marked sex difference in mobility among 
middle-origin persons, and to explore facets of 
females’ mobility and status attainment 
through marriage not treated in this paper. 
For instance, we have not dealt with such 
possible or probable correlates of status 
attainment through marriage as own occupa- 
tion, number of siblings, size of community of 
orientation, and age at marriage. Clearly, this 
study is only a small beginning of the needed 
research into the patterns, rates, bases, and. 
consequences of females’ vertical mobility. 
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SOCIAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS IN AMERICAN 
POLITICAL PARTY AFFILIATIONS, 1952-72* 


David Knoke and Michael Hout 
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This analysis of changes in the party affiliations of American adults between 1952 and 
1972 {1} assesses the stability of the relationship between party and a set of causal 
variables and (2) examines the extent to which the observed changes are attributable to 
changes in the electorate’s demographic composition. We found that indicators of 
stratification position, race, region, religion, and political socialization have exerted a 
nearly constant causal Influence on party throughout the twenty-year period. A model 
which assumed constant effects (equal regression slopes} across the six elections explained 
only 2% less of the variance in party than a model which allowed the slopes to vary 
across élections. Of the variables in the causal model, socialization-as indicated by father’s 
party preference—has the largest effect on party affiliation. The addition to our model of 
the demographic variables, age and cohort, revealed that both factors influence individuals’ 
party affiliations. Though age and cohort explain only a small portion of the variance in 
party, examination of the net differences in mean party affiliation between age groups 
and between cohorts showed that aging does produce a net shift away from the 
Democratic party and that the Depression has had lasting effects on the preferences of 


cohort members formulating their preferences at that time. 


T he development of data archives has 
quickened interest in population 

change as a source of political change 
in the American electorate. A paucity of 
long-term panel studies of individuals has 
forced analysts to substitute trend studies 
of aggregate relationships (Hyman, 1972: 
247-90). Numerous cross-sectional studies 
have discovered a variety of such social 
factors as race, religion, and class which 
cause variation in the political party affilia- 
tions of Americans. Other studies focusing 
on surveys spanning several years have 
argued for demographic explanations of 
change, such as aging or cohort replacement 





*We appreciate suggestions made at various stages 
of the research by Professors Elton F. Jackson, 
Angela V. Lane and William M. Mason. Data used 
herein were made available through the Inter-~Unt- 
versity Consortium for Political Research. Support 
for the analysis was made possible in part by the 
Indiana University Biomedical Research Support 
Committee. None of the above parties bears any 
responsibility for errors contained in the final 
results. 


hypotheses. These past studies were general- 
ly unable to assess the relative importance 
of such causes of party identification, but 
recent methodological advances promise to 
resolve the issues. The present research tries 
to synthesize causal models of party prefer- 
ences based on cross-sectional data with the 
demographic explanations of change based 


‘on six surveys spanning the past two 


decades. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


A recent analysis of party identifications 
of -American men in 1968 by Knoke 
(1972) delimited a set of causal variables. 
In that article the following relationships 
were observed: (1) the effects of socio- 
economic origins on party preferences were 
completely mediated by respondents’ socio- 
economic status achievements (education, 
occupational prestige, subjective class identi- 
tication); (2) the effects of ascribed statuses 
(race and religion) on party were both 
direct and indirect through their impact on 
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socioeconomic status; and (3) most im- 
portantly, political socialization, indexed by 
parental preference, and had a strong direct 
effect on respondents’ party identifications. 
These findings were confirmed for data on all 
respondents for 1964 and 1968 (Knoke, 
1974a). 

The analysis indicated that change in the 
variables may cause change in individual 
party affiliations over time. For example, 
the higher the educational or occupational 
status, the more Republican respondents 
tend to be. If the functional form of these 
relationships remains stable, individuals who 
acquire more education or are upwardly 
mobile in the occupational hierarchy will 
change their affiliations towards the Repub- 
lican party. If the aggregate of individual 
changes results in a shift in educational and 
occupational means for the population, 
then the relative balance of party identifica- 
tions should also shift. 

In contrast to the cross-section analysis 
of causes of. individuals’ party identifica- 
tions, another research tradition has focused 
on the effects of change over time in the 
population’s demographic composition. 
Ryder’s (1965) article on the: concept of 
the demographic cohort as a basic unit in 
the study of social change is a seminal 
theoretical contribution in this tradition. In 
a closed population, two sources of change 
among adult individuals are the addition and 
subtraction of persons from the population 
through the inexorable processes of matura- 
tion and death, processes summed up in 
the phrase “demographic metabolism.” Ag- 
pregate changes in societal characteristics, 
whether in fertility rates or political atti- 
tudes, need not involve changes in the 
attributes of individuals. The succession of 
birth cohorts through the population may 
be sufficient to account for aggregate shifts 
over time if the entering cohorts differ 
enough from cohorts exiting through death. 
Thus, to continue the example, persons just 
entering the electorate have higher educa- 
tion levels and soon achieve higher occupa- 
tional levels than persons in cohorts that 
are dying out. Over twenty years the mean 
education has increased about two years 
and the mean occupational prestige has 
risen about four points. This increase in 
independent variable values through cohort. 
succession should, everything else remaining 
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constant, shift the aggregate party prefer- 
ences in the Republican direction. 

Other researchers have argued that major 
historical events may directly shape the 
attitudes and behaviors of different cohorts. 
The current preponderance of Democratic 
party supporters may be viewed as the 
result of younger birth cohorts entering the 
electorate during the Depression, when the 
influence of the New Deal was strongest, 
and gradually replacing Republican-oriented 
cohorts of pre-Depression origin (Campbell, 
et al., 1960; Oppenheim, 1970). An alterna- 
tive but less prevalent argument to explain 
the greater frequency of Republicans in 
older cohorts is the aging hypothesis. The 
aging argument centers on changes in 
attitude and behavior as individuals pass 
through the life cycle and its attendant 
status changes (see for example Lipset, 
1963:283-6; Glenn, 1972). An increased 


' conservatism caused by the aging process 


may dispose older persons to greater sup- 
port for the Republican party. 

Disentangling aging and cohort effects in 
time series has occupied several researchers 
over the past decade. Crittenden (1962) 
claimed to observe aging effects in his 
party identification data. But Cutler’s re- 
analysis of his data (1969) suggested that 
generational (i.e., cohort) effects were im- 
portant. Glenn and Hefner’s (1972) analysis 
of data spanning twenty-four years also 
found no evidence of an aging effect on 
Republican party identification. They found 
some evidence of period effects, notably an 
increase in Independence during the 1960’s 
at áll age and cohort levels (see also Glenn, 
1972). These studies—with the notable ex- 
ception of Glenn who standardized for sex, ` 
race and education—generally have not 
placed the demographic analysis of party 
identification changes in the context of 
causal variables operating at the individual 
level. None has estimated the effects of 
social factors on partisanship and then 
controlled these variables while estimating 
the impact of age, cohort, or period on 
party identification. These studies have 
largely been confined to cell-by-cell inspec- 
tion of percentages or means in age-period- 
cohort tables without presenting summary 
measures of relationships. In the analysis 
below we attempt to improve on these 
efforts. 
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THE DATA 


Data used in this study were originally 
collected by the survey Research Center at 
the University of Michigan in pre- and 
post-election interviews with representative 
cross-sectional samples of the noninstitu- 
tionalized adult population at each presi- 
dential election from 1952 to 1972. A 
modified cluster sampling technique was 
used and case weights were assigned where 
necessary to maintain representativeness. 
The six surveys produced 10,995 cases for 
analysis. Variables were originally measured 
identically or could be recoded to com- 
parable responses across all six surveys. 

The dependent variable, party identifica- 
tion, was ascertained by a set of questions 
developed by SRC and widely used since 
then. The initial question is: “Generally 
speaking, do you think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, an Independent, 
or what?” Those picking a party label are 
then asked: “Would you call yourself a 
strong (Republican, Democrat) or not a 
strong (Republican, Democrat)?” Self- 
classified Independents were asked: ‘Do 
you think of yourself as closer to the 
Republican or Democrat party?” The set of 
final responses may be coded several ways, 
but we have selected a five-point scale with 
properties close to the interval scaling our 
analysis requires. The categories are: (1) 
strong Democrat; (2) not-strong Democrat 
or Independent leaning towards Democrat; 
(3) Independents not leaning towards either 
party; (4) not-strong Republicans or leaning 
Independents; and (5) strong Republicans. 
The small percentage of respondents giving 
no response or naming a minor party were 
eliminated from further analysis. 

The respondent’s father’s party identifi- 
cation was obtained by asking which party 
the father or male head of household 
supported while the respondent was grow- 
ing up. Since only the three major cate- 
gories were recorded, only a three-point 
scale was available, with (1) Democrat, (2) 
Independent, and (3) Republican. This vari- 
able was not measured in the 1956 or 
1960 surveys, but the correlations between 
father’s and respondent’s party in the other 
years differed by less than .02. We there- 
fore estimated the correlations of father’s 
party in 1956 and .1960 as the average of 
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the correlations 
surveys./ 

Three measures of socioeconomic status 
achievement are occupation, education, and 
subjective social class. Occupation was 
measured as the current job of the head of 
the respondent’s household, coded in the 
Duncan SEI scale. Since detailed occupa- 
tional titles were coded only in the last 
two surveys, mean SEI scores were assigned 
to ten major Census occupational groups 
for all six surveys; this method correlates 
.90 with the detailed occupational codes. 
Education is the number of years of formal 
schooling completed by the respondent, 
from 0 to 20. Subjective class identification 
was reported by the respondent in answer 
to a standard question, and dichotomized 
as middle-class (1) or working-class (0). 

Respondent’s race is a dichotomous vari- 
able reported by the interviewer as white 
(1) or black (0). Religion is a set of 
dummy variables for the four major group- 
ings: Protestant, Catholic, Jew, and Other- 
None. Region of current residence was also 
a dichotomy between the South (1) and 
non-South (0), using the Census definition.” 


in the remaining four 


A CAUSAL MODEL 


Estimating the entire set of causal rela- 
tionships among all eight variables is be- 
yond the scope of this paper. The equation 
of interest is one in which party identifica- 
tion (Y) depends on subjective class (X,), 
occupation (X,), education (X3), race (X4), 
religion (Xs), region (X,), and father’s 
party (X+). Simply running a regression 
equation for each of the six sample surveys 
and comparing the estimates of the unstan- 


1Since the basic method of analysis is multiple 
regression, which uses a correlation matrix as input, 
we did not need to have data on all 11,000 cases, but 
could use such estimates of correlations in the two 
instances required. 

? Although Knoke’s causal model used race and 
religion as a single set of dummy variables 
(“ethnoreligion”), we decided to separate these 
ascribed statuses since their effects may differ over 
time. We also included a variable for region of 
current residence, although Knoke found no direct 
effect of region of birth on party identification in 
1968. We felt a measure of contemporary political 
culture might have some net impact and might be 
stronger in the earlier years of the period when the 
Southern electorate was distinctly different from the 
rest of the nation. 
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dardized parameters is not sufficient. Ran- 
dom fluctuations arising from sampling and 
measurement error and the relative multi- 
collinearity of the three SES measures 
render inference difficult. Normally a sig- 
nificance test could resolve the problem of 
random versus substantive differences in 
causal parameters across time (Schuessler, 
1969; Blalock, 1972). Two complications 
are present, however: (1) SRC employs a 
cluster sampling design. Blalock (1962:527) 
warms that significance tests which assume 
simple random sampling (X? and F) will 
underestimate the standard errors obtained 
from cluster sampling and thus lead to 
overestimates of the significance of dif- 
ferences. (2) Since we have almost 11,000 
cases, even substantively small differences in 
regression coefficients are likely to appear 
statistically significant. 

While acknowledging these problems, we 
do not wish to forego entirely a statistical 
examination of changes in the causal effects 
of social variables over the twenty-year 
period under study. We turn to the time- 
honored approach of parsimony. A within- 
year model which posits that the effects of 
the seven independent variables differ from 
election to election is a less parsimonious 
explanation than a model positing a con- 
stant form of relationship across elections, 
i.e., parallel regression slopes. Statistically, 
the first model requires estimating fifty-four 
parameters (nine per year, since the religion 
variable is composed of a set of dummies); 
while the second model used only fourteen 
(including five year-of-election terms). We 
reason that any model using up an addi- 
tional 40 degrees of freedom should con- 
tribute substantially to the fit of the model 
to the data. The failure of the within-year 
model to account for a much larger portion 
of the variance in party identification (R?) 
than the more parsimonious parallel-slopes 
model would lead us to reject the first 
model. 

To carry out the test we first estimated 
separate regression equations for each of 
the six surveys separately, according to 
Equation 1: 


Y=pt+bX, + bX, + bX; + bX, + bX; 
+ bX6 + bX) (Eq. 1) 


where u is the grand mean on the party 
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scale, the X; are measured as deviations 
from their respective means, and the inde- 
pendent variables are noted above.’ Sum- 
ming the amount of variance unexplained 
by the variables in the equation across 
years and dividing by the total sum of 
squares in party identification, we obtained 
the proportion of variance in party left 
unexplained by the within-year model, 
70.8%. We then estimated parameters for 
the parallel slopes model according to 
Equation 2: 
Y=putbxX, + DX, + bX; + bX, + bX; , 


5 
+ bXe +bX,+ 5 b. P. 
j=] t1 


(Eq. 2): 


where all variables are as before and the 
Ps are dummy variables for year of 
election, omitting 1972 to permit estima- 
tion. This more parsimonious model left 
72.6% of the variance in the party identifi- 
cation scale unexplained. Thus, by al- 
lowing slopes to vary across elections, we 
can improve the fit of the model to the 
data by less than two percent. Given the 
larger number of additional parameters 
required by the within-year model, we are 
inclined to reject it in favor of the 
assumption that constant slopes prevail 
across elections. Table 1 presents estimated 
regression parameters from both Equations 
l, and 2. Positive values to the slopes 
indicate that as values of independent 
variables increase, party preferences change 
in the Republican direction; while, negative 
slopes mean a change in the Democratic 
direction on the party preference scale. 
Examination of the within-year slopes 
reveals that most of the differences are 
non-secular oscillations between occupation 


Variable X,, religion, was measured as a set of 
four dummies, but only three-can be entered into , 
the regression equation without creating problems of 
linear dependency and indeterminant solution 
(Blalock, 1972: 499). In these equations, the 
Catholic variable was omitted, and thus the 
regression coefficients for the three remaining 
categories are all net slopes from the mean party 
identification of this omitted group. 


“The values for unexplained variance (1-R?) for 
both equations have been adjusted to take into 
account’ the differences in degrees of freedom 
required by the estimating equations (df=54 and 14, 
respectively, for Equations 1 and 2). The appropriate 
formula is given by Goldberger (1964: 217); with 
nearly 11,000 cases, the adjustments were only a few 
tenths per cent of the variance. 
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of Party Identification, by Years and Total Sample 





. 301 


Unstandardized b's for Each Year Total 

Variables ï 1968 197 
Class .250 .353 .361 .318 .099* 061" .225 .084 
Occupation .004 .002* -,003* .001* .003* .004 .002 .039 
Education .022 -.014* .018 .037 .037 .010* .014 .035 
Race -292 -278 .199 .595 1.045 .585 „454 .098 
Religion? 

Protestant 444 .202 -328 .487 .460 -441 .120 

Catholic -.231 -.080  -.368 -.216 -.248 -.249 ~ 253 
_ Jew -.200 ~-.214 -.336 <-.187 =-.221 -.226. ~.635 

Other -.200 -.147 ~-.349 =-.171 ~.211 #£4-.197 ~.149 
Region ~.445 -.542 -.353 ++.270 —.208 -.076* ~.301 ~.103 
Fa Party .675 .657 661 619 .527 490 573 .409 
Year” 

1952 ~,122 

1956 „086 

1960 . .113 

1964 R -.215 

1968 ~.125 

1972 .131 
Constant 0.138 0.566 0.279 -0.360 -0,151 0.864 0.407 
Mean 2.683 2.810 2.793 2.529 2.667 2.777 2.720 

` Re .332 .298 .295 .308 .253 .275 


*coefficient less than twice the standard error. 
4coefficients for these dummy variables expressed as deviations from grand 


mean of the sample. 


and education. Only subjective social class 
and region show secular declines over the 
two decades. The coefficients for race are 
greater towards the end of the series; while 
the magnitudes for father’s party are some- 
what smaller at the end. Religion is fairly 
stable across all six regressions. Despite 
noticeable differences in some parameters in 
different years, our analysis of variance 
suggests that little would be gained by 
allowing slopes to vary across periods; while 
the considerable advantages of parsimony 
gained by assuming constant slopes would 
be lost. Therefore, in the last two columns 
of Table 1 we display the unstandardized 
regression coefficients (b) from Equation 2 
(including estimates for the additive effects 
of years) and the standardized values ($) 
which permit assessment of the relative 
importance of the seven covariates in 
causing variation in party identification. 
The effect of father’s party, the measure 
of adolescent political socialization, is much 
greater than of any other variable in the 
model. The standardized -value of the 
repression coefficients is .409, indicating 


Standardized coefficients (B) not shown. 


that a change of one standard deviation in 
father’s party results in a four-tenths stan- 
dard deviation in respondent’s preference. 
Region and race have only about a one- 
tenth standard deviation effect. The three 
stratification measures, Occupation, educa- 
tion, and social class all have smaller 
positive effects. The set of dummy variables 
for religion and for year of election have 
all been transformed to be deviations from 
the grand mean of the sample,” 2.72. The 


*The transformation from dummy variable 
regression coefficients (B’s) to structural coefficients 
(deviations from the grand mean of the sample) uses 
a procedure described in Melichar (1965). The 
regression coefficients are multiplied by the 
proportion of the sample falling in that category, 
and these values are summed over all dummies 
included in the regression. The resulting value is the 
negative of the structural coefficient for the omitted 
variable. Values of structural coefficients for the 
other categories are obtained by subtracting the 
B-coefficients from the structural coefficient of the 
omitted category. The purpose of the transformation 
is to facilitate the interpretation of a set of categoric 
independent variables by showing the net mean 
standing of each group relative to the mean of the 
samples. 
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signs of the coefficients for religion show 
that Protestants are the most Republican 
group, with Jews and Catholics the most 
Democratic. The relative effects of the 
seven independent variables on party identi- 
fication are in general agreement with 
Knoke’s (1972) findings, although dif- 
ferences in sampled population, time of 
survey and measurement of variables 
renders precise comparison unfeasible. 

The structural coefficients ‘for the effects 
of year of election on party identification 
show an interesting pattern. From 1952 to 
1960, the values increase from -—.122 to 
.113 indicating that the aggregate partisan- 
ship was increasingly in the Republican 
direction once effects of the other inde- 
pendent variables are held constant. But in 
1964, the year of Goldwater, 
cient reaches its largest negative value, 
— 215, reflecting a sharp swing towards the 
Democrats. The shift towards greater Re- 
publicanism resumed in the following elec- 
tions reaching the largest positive value in 
1972, the year of McGovern’s ill-fated 
candidacy for the Democrats. The range in 
values for year of election is 35 of a unit 
on the party identification scale, about 
one-quarter of a standard deviation of the 
dependent variable (1.35). The relative in- 
ability of year of election to account for 
individual variation in party preferences is 
shown in a one-way analysis of variance in 
which the R? for-year is only 0.5 percent. 
Most variation in party ‘preferences lies 
within periods rather than ‘between them. 
But controlling for the- effects of the seven 
other independent variables revealed greater 
net differences in the effects of year than 
could: be observed without controlling for 
these rival factors: 


DEMOGRAPHIC EFFECTS 


We now introduce demographic processes 
into the model of party identifications 
between’ 1952-72. We want to disentangle 
the impact of aging and cohort replacement 
and isolate the pattern of -effects of each 
of these demographic dimensions with the 
effects of the seven social covariates held 
constant. Since the preceding analysis 
showed that year of election (or period) 
has small but substantively interpretable 


the coeffi- 


e . 
” 
7 > 
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effects, we must also control for period in 
the age vs.-cohort analysis. 

At first glance it would seem a simple 
matter to toss age, period, and. cohort 
variables into.the regression equation along 
with the seven covariates and observe the 
pattern of structural coefficients and the 
impact on R*. However, to include all 
three demographic dimensions simulta- 
neously would result in a linear dependency 
among these measures, as seen in the 
following well-known equation: 


Cohort = E Aes (Eq. 3) . 
This linear dependency results from the 
way the variables are measured—in our study 
in four-year intervals—and precludes a 
unique solution to the normal equations of 
regression analysis. Past studies usually 
avoided this problem by ignoring one or 


another of the three demographic com- 


ponents, but they risked inferring spurious 
relationships by failing to control the 
effects of the ignored dimension. 

Mason et al. (1973) proposed a statisti- 
cal procedure to estimate simultaneously 
the effects of age, period, and cohort. They 
suggested that at least two age groups, two 
periods, or two birth cohorts be assumed 
to have identical effects on the dependent 
variable. By setting two categories on one 
dimension equal to each other, linear 
dependency is avoided and unique struc- 
tural effect parameters can be estimated. 
Mason et al. (1973:250) also point out that 
errors of interpretation may result from 
making only the minimum number of 
equality restrictions and advise that ‘a 
cleaner picture of the ‘true’ effects in a 
given set of cohort data might be obtained - 
by comparing the results from several 
distinct models making more than the 
minimum assumptions -needed for esti- 
mability.” 

We have followed this suggestion in 
estimating the parameters for ten models® 
of the general form: 


Y= ph + Ebi X + Dbj Pj + 2bkCk 
i j k 
+ £b; Ay 
l (Eq. 4) 


*The ten sets of constraints employed were: 
(1) four cohorts (after 1948, 194447) (1936-39, 
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where the Xj; are the social causal variables 
in Equation 1, referred to as the covariates, 
P; is the set of five dummy variables for 
period (omitting 1972 from the estimating 
equation); Cy, is a subset of twenty-one 
cohorts created by grouping birthdates into 
four-year intervals; and A, is a subset of 
the sixteen age groups created by grouping 
ages into four-year intervals. Given the large 
number of finely-graded demographic cate- 
gories (96)’, we can make several over- 
identifying restrictions of the nature noted 
above without greatly distorting the total 
R?, the structural coefficients, or the 
partitioning of variance among the three 
dimensions and the covariates. Since all ten 
models employing differing restrictions fit 
the data approximately the same, only 
three representative ones were selected for 
presentation, on the criterion of substantive 
interpretability. The assumptions involved in 
specifying the ten models are arbitrary, and 
the differences among the models are due 
to the greater or lesser validity of a given 
specification. The differences are not due 
to multicollinearity between age and cohort 
dummy variables since only three of the 
correlations between an age and a cohort 
dummy were greater than .30 in absolute 
value. The effects of the demographic 
dimensions and the covariates on party 
identification are displayed for each model 
in Table 2. 

Column one exhibits the party identifica- 
tion means for age, period, and cohort as 
deviations from the sample grand mean of 
2.72. These are effects of each demographic 
term without controlling for covariates or 
other demographic terms and represent: a 
baseline for comparing effects when other 
variables are held constant. Columns two 
through four display three representative 
models with the five-point party identifica- 
tion scale as the dependent variable. To 


1940-43); (2) four cohorts (before 1872, 1872-75) 
(1876-79, 1880-83); (3) four cohorts (after 1948, 
194447) (before 1872, 1872-75); (4) four ages 
(21-24, 25-28) (29-32, 33-36); (5) four ages (over 
80, 77-80, (69-72, 73-76); (6) four ages (21-24, 
25-28) (over 80, 77-80); (7) two ages (21-24, 25-28) 
and two cohorts (after 1948, 1944-47); (8) two ages 
(21-24, 25-28) and two cohorts (before 1872, 
1872-75; (9) two ages (over 80, 77-80) and two 
cohorts (after 1948, 1944-47); (10) two ages (over 
80, 77-80) and two cohorts (before 1872, 1872-75). 


7(Six time points) X (Sixteen age groups) = 96. 
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further our understanding of change in the 
electorate, we have replicated Model II 
using a dichotomous dummy- dependent 
variable for Democrat/non-Democrat in col- 
umn five and for Independent/non-Inde- 
pendent in column six. Structural coeffi- 
cients for the three demographic dimensions 
have been multiplied in these last two 
columns to express effects of age, period, 
and cohort in terms of percentage change 
in the dependent variable. 

Looking first at period effects, the most 
striking observation is that the net impact 
of year of election on party identification 
in Models I~III depends somewhat on the 
equality constraints imposed on the other 
two demographic terms. The coefficients 
for periods 1956, 1960 and 1972 are above 
the sample mean on both the observed and 
the adjusted means (ie., were in the 
Republican direction). But the relative posi- 
tion of these structural coefficients differs 
between the first and last two models. 
Models II and WI impose equality con- 
straints on the youngest cohorts, while 
Model I did not. Columm six reveals 1.5 to 
1.85% fewer Independents in 1956 and 
1960 and 4.72% more Independents in 
1972 than the average for all years. These 
Independents were heavily concentrated in 
the youngest age groups and the recently 
entering cohorts, as the coefficients for age 
and cohort in column six reveal. Thus the 
relative shift of 1972 from the most 
positive coefficient in Model I to the third 
most in Models I and III is largely a result 
of a decline in percent Democrats and a 
shift towards independence from the ’fifties 
to the ’seventies. Furthermore, the relative 
ordering of years in Models II and Ii 
agrees with the unadjusted means in col- 
umn one. Therefore Model I does not 
appear to provide as reasonable a fit to the 
data as the other two. 

Campbell et al. (1960) observed that 
party identifications were less subject to 
short-term changes than were voting prefer- 
ences. Yet the period coefficients here 
reveal systematic interpretable changes over 
elections. The signs of the structural coef- 
ficients in each year are towards the party of 
the incumbent President rather than to- 
wards the party subsequently winning the 
election. In 1952, 1960, and 1968 the net 
balance of party identifications was towards 
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Table 2. Structural Coefficients and Multiple R*'s for Models of Political 
Party Identification 1952-1972 i 





Observed | Model 

Variables Means I 

(1) {2} 
Period: 
1952 ~,04 ~,10 
1956 .09 -ll 
1966 07 -li 
1964 ~ 19 ~.22 
1968 05 -.13 
1972 06 ~12* 

Age: 

“S524 ~ 12 -.07% 
25-28 95 -.07 
29-32 “~.08 -.07p* 
33-36 ~.05 -.07°" 
37-40 ~ 12 -~ 06 
41-44 ~ 04 .03 
45-48 06 06 
49-52 ~.06 02 
53-56 06 00 
57-60 03 -03 
61-64 „14 „15 
65-68 » 16 06 
69-72 -l0 -04 
73-76 ~16 .05. 
77-80 044 37 
Over 80 222 -~.05 

Cohort: 

After 1948 ~32 .04 
1944-47 23 .02 
1940-43 -22 .01 
1936-39 38 sL? 
1932-35 -12 OL 
1928-31 025 04 
1924-27 26 ~.03 
1920-23 20 ~ OL 
1916-19 ~ 03 ~.15 
1912-15 00, -.04 
1908-11 ~ O07 -~.15 
1904-07 ~.03 ~.06 
1900-03 ~.10 ~.13 
1896-99 ~,06 14 
1892-95 -~.07 „lå 
1888-91' ~.10 -,05 
1884-87 .05 ~.02 
1880-83 ~. 04 -33 
1876-79 .10 -.03 
1872-75 ~.07 ~,18 
Before 1872 ~.04 1.92* 

Covariates: 

Ciass zal 
Occupation .001 
Education .03 
Race 44 

Region ors) 

Father's Party -58 
Protestant ell 
Catholic ~.24 
Jew ‘ ~.61 
Other-None -.13 
Sex * 

R* (Total) 2659 2847 

R2 (Total) +R? (x) .0188 

RŽ (Net A) .0039 

R* (Net C) -0055 

R? (Net P) .0115 





āconstrained to be equal 
onstrained to be equal 
*Deleted from regression 
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the incumbent President’s party even 
though the opposing party won the elec- 
tion. In 1956, 1964, and 1972 when 
incumbent Presidents were running for re- 
election, the net balance of party identifica- 
tions was also towards the incumbent 
party; and landslide victories resulted. The 
pattern of coefficients implies that aggre- 
gate party preferences lag behind Presiden- 
tial voting patterns (see Knoke, 1974b, for 
a detailed analysis of the 1956-60 voting 
impact on party identification). Our find- 
ings also underscore the advantage that 
- incumbent Presidents have held in the past 
twenty years in the partisan dispositions of 
the electorate. 

The pattern of the coefficients for age 
lends moderate support to the aging hy- 
pothesis. Although the net coefficients are 
not monotonic, the overall direction of the 
trend in all three models for the five-point 
scale is from negative to positive with 
increasing age. The aging hypothesis posits 
that as an individual changes from one 
stage of the life cycle to another, his or 
her political attitudes shift in a more 
conservative direction, and a change in 
preference towards the Republican party 
may ensue. From the pattern of structural 
coefficients such shifts would appear first 
at about age forty and later at around age 
sixty, where differences of about one-tenth 
of a point are observed. In column one, 
three age categories over forty had negative 
effects on party; While the twenty-five to 
twenty-eight year bracket had a positive 
effect. When these gross relationships are 
adjusted for the influence of period, cohort 
and covariates, the signs of the coefficients 
for these age groups reverse; and the 
pattern of effects of age on party is much 
clearer. 

The components of the age changes in 
party identification are revealed in the last 
two columns. Persons under forty are more 
Democratic than the average, while those 
over forty are generally less Democratic. 
The exceptions are two elderly age groups 
with positive coefficients; however, their 
small sample size makes them subject to 
the sampling error. The net coefficients in 
column six also show a similar pattern of 
Independent preference concentrated in the 
younger years and diminishing rapidly as 
old age is reached. The differences in age 
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group means on the party identification 
scale are not huge, amounting to about .40 
if the apparently spurious value for the 
seventy-seven ta eighty group is ignored. 
This is slightly more than a third of a 
standard deviation of the sample. The 
marginal contribution of age to party 
preference is underscored by the small net 
contribution to R* by the age dimension 
once the other variables in the model are 
taken into account. 

Turning next to the cohort dimension, 
we omitted the eldest cohort, persons borm 
before 1872, in Model I; and several 
combinations of the younger cohorts were 
constrained to equality in Models If and 
HI. The coefficients are generally similar in 
all three models despite such differences in 
assumptions. There is a twenty-one year lag 
between date of birth and active entry into 
the electorate, although for some individ- 
uals in a birth cohort the time before 
actual participation in voting is longer. Of 
course none of the women in the oldest 
cohorts could have voted prior to 1920. 
For example, none of the respondents bom 
after 1920 entered the electorate as voters 
before 1941; but the formative years of 
party identification may have preceded 
enfranchisement by several years. All these 
cohorts have positive coefficients. As col- 
umns 3-6 show, these cohorts were gradual- 
ly less Democratic than the average; and 
the youngest cohorts were substantially 
more Independent. This pattern is similar 
to the unadjusted cohort effect in column 
one. The older cohorts born before 1920, 
who entered the electorate prior to World 
War II, generally have negative net struc- 
tural coefficients for the three party identi- 
fication models (the exceptions are the 
1892.99, 1880-83 and before 1872 birth 
groups). These negative values correspond 
to preater than average preference for the 
Democratic party. 

Interestingly, the pattern of Independent 
identification is not uniform among the 
earlier cohorts. Between 1888-1931 Inde- 
pendence is below average; but the. four 
oldest cohorts have sizable positive net 
effects, similar to the youngest cohorts in 
which the recent aggregate shifts to inde- 
pendence had been thought to be concen- 
trated. These oldest‘ cohorts are more 
Independent than average despite the fact, 
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as we have seen, that the oldest age groups 
tend to be substantially less Independent 
than the sample mean. Here is a prime 
example of the importance of separating age 
and cohort effects when analyzing social 
change through demographic processes. Net 
of all other variables in the model, the 
general effect of aging is to decrease the 
percentage of Independents. This aging 
effect had been noted previously by Camp- 
bell et al. (1960), who pointed out -that 
party attachments increase in strength over 
the life cycle at the expense of Indepen- 
dence. But net of this aging effect, the 
oldest cohorts, born prior to the 1890's 
and thus entering the electorate well before 
the first World War, are substantially more 
Independent than younger cohorts. The 
historical circumstances which induced un- 
usual Independence. among these cohorts 
surviving members are not entirely clear; 
possibly third party movements such as the 
Progressives and Populists had a special 
attraction which the major parties never 
overcame with these voters. 

Seyeral previous researchers have re- 
ported the existence of a Depression cohort 
of voters who entered the electorate during 
their formative years and were captured by 
Roosevelt and the Democratic party (Crit- 
tenden, 1962; Oppenheim, 1970:139-50). 
Oppenheim, using the first four surveys in 
the present analysis, found that the pre- 
Depression cohort (born before 1900) was 
substantially less Democratic than the De- 
pression cohort (born 1900-1930) when age 
.and period were controlled. The post-De- 
pression cohorts were slightly less Demo- 
cratic than the Depression generation, al- 
though upon standardization for other 
causal factors, they were more Democratic. 
Our findings in column 5 agree in part 
with the Depression cohort hypothesis. The 
values of the Democratic structural coeffi- 
cients for the seven cohorts born between 
1900 and 1927 are all positive and for the 
most part large. These cohorts were at the 
most politically impressionable ages (under 
thirty years) during the New and Fair 
Deals. Their party preferences are definitely 
more Democratic than the cohorts who 
followed them. But the cohorts who pre- 
ceded them are not, contrary to Oppen- 
heim, markedly less Democratic. Persons in 
cohorts born before 1900 are sometimes 
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more Democratic and sometimes less Demo- 
cratic than average, without any apparent 
consistency. 

The estimated effects of the seven 
independent covariates are not greatly af- 
fected by the inclusion of the three 
demographic dimensions in the equation for 
party identification. Although the esti- 
mating equation for the Democratic dummy 
dependent variable required the same inde- 
pendent variables as the five-point party 
scale, that for the dummy Independent 
variable did not. Subjective class, education, 
and father’s party were not significantly 
related to Independence/non-Independence 
and were omitted from the analysis. Sex of 
respondent, which had not significantly 
discriminated across the entire scale’ of 
party preferences, did have a net effect on 
Independence, with men about 6 per cent 
more Independent than women. The causal 
covariates and demographic variables com- 
bined to account for slightly more than 
28% of the variation in the party identifica- 
tion scale, about 22% of the variation. in 
Democratic preference but only about 6 
per cent of the variation in the Indepen- 
dence measure. 

Since age, period, and cohort were 
measured as sets of dummy variables, their 
contribution to the explanation of the 
dependent variable relative to the other 
covariates is not readily assessed by an 
inspection of standardized regression coeffi- 
cients. The joint and net effects of age, 
period, and cohort can be determined by 
their contributions to the multiple R?, as 
presented at the bottom of Table 2. Our 
strategy is to allow the seven covariates to 
account for as much variation in partisan- 
ship as they can; including that portion 
shared with the demographic dimensions 
through intercorrelation. This value is found 
in the first column to be R? = .2659. 
Then we assess the net effects of each 
demographic term by subtracting from the 
full model the covariate effects and those 
of the other demographic dimensions. 

To the extent that variables such as 
education and occupation in the causal 
model are confounded with the aging and’ 
cohort succession process, variation in party 
affiliation will be attributed to the covari- 
ates. The portion of explained variance 
allocated to age, period and cohort is 
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unique explained variance arlsing from pro- 
cesses not captured in the seven-variable 
causal model. Age, period, and cohort are 
thus, in Ryders (1965) words, “surrogate 
indices for the common experiences of 
_many persons in each category.” Variables 
not included in the causal model but 
covarying with age, period or cohort and 
exerting an effect on party preference will 
be reflected in part of the explained 
variance attributed to the demographic 
dimensions. If we had sufficient knowledge 
to specify and measure these unknown 
causes and could include them in the 
model of causal effects, the attribution of 
variance to demographic change would be 
reduced, even eliminated. 

The joint contribution of all three 
demographic variables, net of that at- 
tributed to the covariates, is about 1.70 per 
cent. Our initial reaction is that this is a 
very meager contribution given the large 
number of categories involved (forty-two 
dummy variables). Age, period, and cohort 
seem to contain little covariation with 
party preferences not already accounted for 
by the variables in the individual causal 
model. But while age, period, and cohort 
are not efficient predictors of partisanship, 
the pattern of net structural coefficients is 
substantively interpretable; and we should 
accept the small observed differences as 
valid and meaningful contributions to our 
understanding of party preferences over the 
last twenty years, even though the incre- 
ments to R* are small. The estimation of 
the separate contributions of the three 
dimensions suggests that period effects are 
relatively more important than those of 
birth cohort; while, the aging effect is least 
powerful. A considerable portion of the 
variance attributable to demographic proces- 
ses is, of course, jointly shared by two or 
more of the dimensions and thus cannot be 
uniquely allocated to any one factor. 

The partitioning of variance explained 
for the Democratic dummy dependent vari- 
able gives results similar to those obtained 
in the models for the full party scale. But 
the breakdown of the Independent dummy 
yields a different interpretation. The total 
R* by all variables was substantially less 
than for the other two dependent variables, 
leading to the conclusion that the processes 
pushing the population toward a non-party 
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identification differ from those leading to a 
choice among Democrats, Republicans and 
Independents. The measurement of father’s 
party as a three-point scale is apparently 
inappropriate; a better specification of 
parental socialization would also be a 
dichotomous dummy variable of Indepen- 
dent/non-Independent. However, the bulk 
of Independent respondents have Republi- 
can or Democratic rather than Independent 
fathers; so the parental party is not likely 
to account for much of the variance. Our 
inability to specify the social causes of 
Independence correctly is reflected in the 
partitioning of variance. Fully 4.35% of 
variance for the full model is attributable 
to the three demographic terms, more than 
two-thirds of the total explained variance. 
This is in sharp contrast to the poor 
showing of age, period and cohort as 
predictors of partisanship. The isolation of 
unique contributions shows that age plays 
the largest role in affecting Independence, 
with cohort the next and period the least 
net R*. Apparently very real aging proces- 
ses occur in which young persons just 
entering the electorate tend to have weak- 
ly-formed party attachments that over the 
life cycle strengthen at the expense of 
independence. (See Campbell et al., 1960; 
McPhee and Glaser, 1962) Our more rigor- 
ous analysis of demographic effects on 
Independence leads to substantive conclu- 
sions different from those reached by 
Glenn (1972). Examination of the cell 
percentages in a more traditional cohort 
table led Glenn to the conclusions that 
recent increases in Independence were at- 
tributable to period effects that cut across 
all cohorts. Our multiple classification anal- 
ysis reveals that though there is a trend in 
Independence over time, these period ef- 
fects are smaller than both the age and 
cohort effects. 


DISCUSSION 


In a provocative paper on the measure- 
ment of social change, Davis (1972) raised 
two points for analysts to consider: “We 
want to know two things: (1) How much 
change has there been in the dependent 
variables? and (2) What role do the back- 
ground items play in these changes?” We 
are now in a position to answer these 
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questions with regard to the political party 
identifications of the American electorate 
from 1952-72. 

The aggregate distributions of party pref- 
erence show several shifts from election to 
election in this period, changes associated 
with the Presidential campaigns. The party 
identification measure was originally con- 
ceptualized by the SRC analysts as a stable 
political orientation less subject to short- 
term’ influences than voting behavior. How- 
ever, our coefficients for period effects 
indicate sizable net changes in the quad- 
rennial means. Between 1964 and 1972, the 
mean on the party identification scale 
changed .32 points, or nearly one-quarter 
of a standard deviation. The drift of 
partisanship over the entire two decades has 
been generally away from the Democratic 
Party and towards greater Independence, 
although the secular trend was interrupted 
dramatically in the mid-sixties with the 
Goldwater debacle. 

Despite these temporal changes in our 
dependent variable, the relationship of so- 
cial background characteristics to party 
affiliation has been fairly constant through- 
out the period. A year-by-year analysis of 
the relationship of seven social covariates 
found littl in the way of substantive 
differences, thus permitting us to treat the 
effects of these variables on party affilia- 
tion as additive across election years. Clear- 
ly the socialization factor, as indexed in 
the introspective measure of father’s party, 
is the strongest cause of party identification 


among those included in the causal model.. 


Unless this father-to-offspring transmission 
of partisanship were to undergo a dramatic 
breakdown, we would expect to see only 
the most gradual change in the size of the 
regression parameter for this variable. The 
increase in Independent preference among 
some of the younger birth cohorts may 
herald such a loosening of the generational 
ties, but the effects so far are confined to 
a relatively small fraction of the electorate. 
Only the passage of time and addition of 
further surveys will tell whether the ap- 
parent trend towards greater Independence 
has long-range significance for the party 
system or is only a momentary fluctuation. 

Perhaps the most important findings of 
this analysis are the estimates of the impact 
of demographic factors on political change. 


- 
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By employing recent methodological innova- 
tions allowing us to simultaneously control 
all relevant social and demographic factors, 
we were able to isolate the net effects of 
period, age, and cohort. Although these net 
contributions to partisanship appear small 
when judged by the criterion of variance 
explained, we are strongly inclined to 
accept these as substantively important 
contributions. The patterning of the net 
structural coefficients for the age and the 
cohort dummy variables are readily inter- 
pretable in terms of two hypotheses prom- 
inent in the literature. 

The aging hypothesis is supported both 
in the analysis of the full party identifica- 
tion scale and in the analysis of inde- 
pendence: As age increases, preference for 
the Democratic party and for Independence 
declines. Unlike Oppenheim (1970:144) 
who found the older age groups more 
Democratic once cohort and period were 
controlled, our analysis suggests the Repub- 
lican party will be disproportionately 
favored as the electorate ages. We have 
employed a larger number of finely mea- 
sured age categories than have been used in 
previous analyses and the relatively small 
frequencies in the over seventy-two years 
categories caution against over-confidence in 
the numerical estimates for these categories. 
Nevertheless, we believe the aging hypothe- 
sis still has some merit in accounting for 
political change in the electorate. Further 
work remains to be done to determine the 
mechanisms behind the aggregate relation- 
ships shown in this analysis. A reasonable 
guess is that the various status changes 
throughout the life cycle increasingly inte- 
grate individuals into familial and occupa- 
tional structures whose interests translate 
into political support for the Republican 
party. The aging hypothesis is usually 
phrased in terms of a relationship between 
old age and conservatism, and is therefore 
based on an inferred equation of the 
Republican Party with conservatism. Our 
finding of meaningful structural coefficients 
but low R? may therefore be due, at least 
in part, to the weakness of that equation 
in the minds of most voters (Converse, 
1964). 

The second prominent demographic 
hypothesis is that of cohort replacement. 
The inexorable succession of birth cohorts 
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through the electorate, each bearing the 
special imprint of historical experience, 
transforms the political coloration of the 
_ nation. Controlling for the effects of age, 
period, and the causal variables, we ob- 
served strong net cohort effects. The. co- 
_horts entering the electorate in the decades 
surrounding the Depressiony when they 
were of an age where party ties are 
weakest and most susceptible to the im- 
print of events, are definitely stamped by 
the Roosevelt juggernaut. More interesting, 
a finding not previously reported in the 
literature, is the curvilinear relationship of 
Independence. The surviving members of 
the Progressive era cohorts exhibit levels of 
non-attachment to the major parties as high 
as those of the cohorts entering during 
recent years when the two-party system is 
once again coming under strains for failure 
to provide meaningful alternatives for large 
segments of the electorate. 

Even after controlling for the strong age 
and cohort effects on Independence, there 
is an interesting period effect as well. From 
1964 to 1972 there has been a net increase 


of 8.39% in Independence. Thus whatever — 


disenchanting effects the Watergate scandal 
has on party preferences, those effects can 
only accelerate a trend begun ten years 
ago. | 

Our findings of significant and interpre- 
table patterns of age and cohort effects 
when each dimension is simultaneously 
controlled along with period and rival 
factots suggests that the aging and cohort 
replacement hypotheses are not mutually 
exclusive. Political change is a complex 
process not reducible to either-or explana- 
tions. We have tried to lay bare some of 
the relationships which have prevailed in 
recent years and thereby hopefully provided 
some insight into the dynamics of change. 
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Two recent comparative studies of regional variation in U.S. homicide rates by Sheldon 
Hackney and Raymond Gastil have been widely interpreted as verifying the hypothesis that the 
high levels of interpersonal violence, which characterize the Southern region, result largely from 
cultural factors that exist independent of the effects of situational variables. A close 
examination of Gastil’s and Hackney’s studies reveals that their estimates of the independent 
effects of regional culture are based on poor measurement and are biased in the direction of the 
culture of violence hypothesis. A new regression analysis of similar data using slightly modified 
procedures demonstrates the weaknesses of their procedures by showing that it is possible to 
obtain estimates of cultural and situational effects vastly different from those obtained by 


Gastil and Hackney. 


he strikingly high rates of homicide 

and other forms of interpersonal 

violence that have characterized the 
South for at least a century have recently 
stimulated two important comparative studies 
that attempt to explain this pattern (Hackney, 
1969 and Gastil, 1971). Although the studies 
were conducted independently, the research 
designs and conclusions reached are very 
similar. Both use multiple regression analysis 
and data from U.S. states, and both conclude 
that Southern violence can be attributed 
primarily to a unique cultural pattern which 
developed in the South and which persists, 
despite considerable structural change in this 
region, to produce a consistently high rate of 
interpersonal violence. __ 

The Gastil-Hackney studies were quickly 
assimilated into the sociological literature on 
violence and have been widely cited (for 
example, Clinard and Quinnev, 1973:33; 
Gurr, 1970:166; Blumenthal, et al., 1972:191). 
Their conclusions are consistent with an im- 
portant theoretical paradigm in the field which 
attributes variation in rates of violence among 


‘The authors wish to thank Michael Forte, 
Desmond Camacho and Alan Lizotte for assistance 
in collecting data used in our research. 


populations primarily to cultural or subcultural 
traditions that prescribe and reinforce violent 
behavior patterns (Wolfgang and Ferracuti, 
1967;Pettigrew and Spier, 1962). 

Though interesting, plausible, and widely 
accepted, the Gastil-Hackney thesis has not 
been subjected to the kind of critical scrutiny 
that will delineate problematic issues and 
point up new research problems. In this paper 
we present such a“skeptical, but hopefully 
constructive, critique. After a brief summary 
of their research design, we argue that the 
procedures they use to estimate cultural and 
non-cultural effects are biased in the direction 
of the culture of violence hypothesis; and 
therefore, their interpretation of the data is 
questionable. We further question the validity 
of their thesis by presenting our own 
repression analysis of state homicide rates 
which, were we to follow their logic, would 
lead us to inferences which directly contradict 
the regional subculture thesis. Finally, we 
consider additional theoretical and technical 
problems important in comparative studies of 
interpersonal violence. 

An interesting aspect of the Gastil and 
Hackney papers is the discussion of the 
historical literature on Southern violence that 
both authors skillfully use in framing their 
regression analyses. The value of this historical 
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material is great; nevertheless, it should not 
obscure the fact that the authors are also 
specifying and testing a general theoretical 
model of interpersonal violence. It is this 
sociological aspect of their work, especially 
the regression analyses of homicide rates, 
which has attracted most attention? and 
which will concern us here. 

Gastil and Hackney’s model may be 
summarized as follows: 


Y=X +X, tE 


Where Y = Homicide Rate 
X,= Culture or Subculture 
X= Situational Variables 
E = Disturbance Variables 


The authors try to demonstrate that cultural 
variables significantly effect homicide rates 
independently of the influence of situational 
variables.? The dichotomy of cultural and 
situation variables is implied in the authors’ 
theoretical discussions and in the logic of the 
regression analyses used to estimate the 
model’s parameters. Both authors proceed by 
selecting measures of some of the aggregate 
characteristics of U.S. states that are thought 
to measure “backwardness” or “under- 
development” (Hackney, 1969:515) and 
“standard demographic or economic vari- 
ables” (Gastil, 1971:425). These are seen as 
alternative hypotheses to the culture of 
violence thesis (Gastil, 1971:419) and are 
entered into a standard regression analysis 
along with a variable representing the regional 
location of the state. The variance in the state 
homicide rate that is correlated with the 


Those who have cited the studies generally refer 
specifically to the results of the regression analysis. 
For a good example, see Reed (1971:433). 

* Following Parsons (1954:240) we use the term 
“situational variables” throughout this paper to refer 
to the determinants of violence that are not cultural 
or biological. For the purposes of this paper such a 
residual category is a convenient logical device for 
describing Gastil’s and Hackney’s research design. It 
should not be mistaken for a serious attempt to 
develop an alternative to the culture of violence 


thesis. It is, in fact, our contention that Gastil and. 


Hackney’s version of the culture of violence 
hypothesis is logically untestable because of its 
imprecise conceptual formulation. Future progress in 
this area demands the specification of a clear and 
rigorously constrained set of theoretical models. 


Southern violence is a “.. 
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regional variable, after the linear effects of the 
other variables have been removed, is taken to 
estimate the effects of cultural factors on the 
homicide rate. This point is important and 
should be noted carefully. The authors have 
no measure of cultural factors other than the 
regional variable itself. Estimates of cultural 
effects are inferred from the size of the 
regional effects after the other variables have 
been controlled. 

Table 1 summarizes Gastil’s and Hackney’s 
regression analyses. Apart from the time 
period and the particular independent vari- 
ables, the two studies differ only with respect 
to the measure of the regional variable and the 
type of summary statistics presented. Hack- 
ney uses a dummy variable to represent the 
regional measure and summarizes his analysis 
by presenting sixth-order partial correlations. 
Gastil uses a six point subjective rating scale 
of southernness* and a stepwise regression 
procedure which forces the regional variable 
into the analysis after the other nine 
independent variables have entered. His 
coefficients are partial correlations at entry. 

Both analyses clearly show that the 
regional variables are significantly correlated 
with homicide rates even though the situa- 
tional variables are controlled. These correla- 
tions (.49 in Hackney’s and .51 in Gastil’s 
analysis) are interpreted as cultural effects and 
taken as confirming the model that predicts 
independent effects of regional culture on 
homicide rates. Hackney concludes that 
. cultural pattern 
that exists separate from current influence” 
(Hackney, 1969:518).° Gastil concludes that 


* Gasti describes the rules that were used in 
assigning Southernness scores to states in an 
appendix to his paper (1971:425), but they are quite 
general and cannot be used in a completely objective 
way. We contend that the index is primarily a 
measure of region, rather than culture, because 
proximity to the former Confederate states is clearly 
the major dimension being measured. The “South- 
emness Index” is correlated —.68 with Hackney’s 
dummy variable (Confederate South). Note also that 
Gastil defines the variable as having a range of 36 
points (0 to 35); but only the values 5, 10, 15, 20, 
25, and 30 are actually used. Therefore, distinctions 
are made between six types of states; and it is only a 
six-point scale. 

‘Hackney defines the Southern pattern of 
violence as having three dimensions. He argues: 
“Relative to the North, there are high rates of 
homicide and assault, moderate rates of crime 
against property, and low rates of suicide” 


x 
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Summary of Hackney's and Gastil's Regression Analyses of U.S. State 
Homicide Rates (N = 48 Contiguous U.S. 


States) 


Gastil's Analysis 





Y = White Homicide Rate (1940) 


zero Order Partial 


Y = Total Homicide Rate (19690) ` 


Zero Order Partial 


Independent Independent 
Corre- Corre- os Corre- Corre- 
TERE lation lation* Variable lation latiorf* 
Urbanization--percent of Percent Negro 81 . 81 
population in towns of 
2,500 or more (1940) ~.45 ~ 24 Percent 20-34 on - 60 
Education--median school Median income 
year completed by per- (adjusted) ~.43 - 48 
sons 25 years old and 
older (1940) -.17 .09 Hospital beds/ 
1000 ~ 48 -,29 
Income--per capita per- 
sonal income in dollars Percent in cities 
(1940) = A 2 een over 300,000 01 .18 
Unemployment--percent of Physicians/1000 ~ 46 -.15 
working force out of 
work (1940) -.13 26 Percent urban sako «3 
Wealth--state's per Population size -.05 -.06 
capita income in 
dollars (1950) -.42 -.12 Median years ` 
school compléted -.51 001 
Age--median age - .58 24 
Southernness index .86 51 
South~--dummy variable; 
former Confederate 
States = 1, other 
states = 0 54 -49 
R? = ,52 R* = .89 
SOURCE: Hackney, 1969: 14.4, p. 514. SOURCE: Gastil, 1971: Table 4a, 
s Sixth order partials p. 421. 


ae Partials at entry 


... high homicide rates in the United 
States today are related primarily. to the 
persistence of Southern cultural traditions 
developed before the Civil War and 
subsequently spreading over much of the 
country. (Gastil, 1971:412). 


THE VALIDITY OF THE GASTIL-HACKNEY 
RESEARCH DESIGN 


Gastil and Hackney use regression pro- 
cedures to attempt a precise partitioning of 
the explained variance of homicide rates 
between situational and cultural factors. This 
strategy implies some quite specific assump- 
tions about the nature of the variables being 


(1969:506-7). We focus exclusively on one dimen- 
sion of this pattern, the high rates of Southem 
homicide and omit from our discussion those parts 
of Hackney’s paper that deal with suicide rates, and 
suicide-homicide ratios. 


analyzed. Our critique will focus on two of 
these; first, that the variables in the model 
have been measured accurately and compre- 
hensively, and secondly, that the relationships 
between the variables in the model are linear. 

Measurement is a problem in any study, 
but it is particularly so for Gastil and Hackney 
because their only measure of Southern 
culture is the regional variable itself. Their 
decision to interpret the relationship between 
region and homicide rates as a cultural effect 
clearly forces them to assume that all of the 
non-cultural determinants of homicide that 
are correlated with region have been measured 
completely and accurately. If only some of 
the non-cultural variables have been measured, 
then only those variables measured can be 
controlied and the estimate of the cultural 
effect will be biased upward. That is, 
situational variance would be attributed to 
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culture. A less obvious point is that even 
random errors in measuring the non-cultural 
variables would produce a similar bias in the 
estimates of the cultural effects. It is well 
known that random errors attenuate estimates 
of correlation coefficients and regression 
coefficients (Blalock, 1972:413-15). There- 
fore, unless the situational variables are 
measured accurately the statistical estimates 
of their effects will be biased downward; and 
the controlling procedures will be biased in 
the direction of finding cultural effects even 
when, in fact, no such effects exist. 

Since accurate measurement is obviously 
important to the Gastil-Hackney research 
design, we will briefly evaluate their measure- 
ment procedures. Neither author acknowl- 
edges that their use of region as a measure of 
cultural effects necessitates that all non- 
cultural determinants of homicide which are 
correlated with region should be controlled 
for. Both authors proceed by selecting a few 
ad hoc measures of aggregate socio-economic 
factors with little theoretical discussion to 
justify their choice. The control variables are 
treated quite casually, and the most ele- 
mentary issues of construct validity and 
reliability are passed over. Neither author 
demonstrates that their measures are anything 
but crude approximations or that they 
comprehensively represent the range of 
non-cultural factors that need to be con- 
trolled. Both papers proceed as though the 
analyses were exploratory, simply trying to 
show that the variables account for some 
variance in homicide rates. In fact, the goal is 
to partition the explained variance precisely 
into cultural and non-cultural effects. 

Our second criticism is that Gastil and 
Hackney incorrectly specify the relationship 
between homicide rates and socioeconomic 
status by assuming that the relationships are 
linear. While the mechanisms responsible for 
the links between socioeconomic status and 
homicide are not well understood, it is not 
likely that homicide rates are a simple linear 
function of the average level of socioeconomic 
status variables in a geographic area. Yet 
exactly this model underlies both regression 
analyses. The issue is complex, because 
empirically it is confounded with the 
problems created by aggregating data into 
geographic units (see below); but assume, for 
purposes of discussion, that the geographic 
units are virtually homogeneous with respect 
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to status characteristics, so that each individ- 
ual in the unit has the same income and 
education level, and the mean and median 
values for the unit are this same value. Then 
we would expect to find high homicide rates 
in those units at the lowest levels of 
socioeconomic standing; but homicide rates 
should decline rapidly as income and educa- 
tion increase, reaching a level of near zero 
quickly, and remaining at that level over the 
remaining range of the variable. This is quite 
different from the simple inverse linear 
relationship specified by Gastil and Hackney. 

Evidence from studies that rely on data 
from individuals or from small (and therefore 
presumably more homogeneous) areas sug- 
gests that the nonlinear relationship is the 
appropriate one. Figure 1 shows the relation- 
ship between homicide rates and median 
income for twenty-one “social planning areas” 
in Cleveland, Ohio, reported in Bensing and 
Schroeder’s well-known study (1960). The 
homicide rate falls rapidly as median income 


‘increases, reaching a level of approximately 


zero at about $4,000. Lalli and Turner (1968) 
present vital statistics data for occupational 
groups which show a similar pattern; the 
homicide rate for the lowest occupational 
status group (laborers, except farm) is much 
higher than for other groups; and the 
difference in homicide rates is much greater 
between the lowest group and the second 
lowest group than between any other two 
groups. The difference is much greater for 
non-whites than whites, but the pattern is 
clear in both groups (see Lalli and Tumer, 
1968: Chart 1). Similarly, Wolfgang 
(1958:37) reported that 90 to 95 percent of 
the offenders in his homicide study were in 
the lower end of the occupation scale. 
Complexities arise when units are large and 
therefore more heterogeneous, because mea- 
sures of central tendency may not accurately 
reflect the unit’s true composition, especially 
with respect to the number of cases near the 
tails of the distribution. A high median or 
mean value can mask the existence of many 
cases with low values, if there are enough 
relatively high cases to compensate for the 
low ones. A large number of similarly 
misleading patterns are, of course, possible. 
Median values, in fact, are often desirable for 
summarizing income distributions precisely 
because of their insensitivity to the cases near 
the tails of the distribution. Under these 
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Homicide 
Rate 
1947-1953 


(Assailants) 


2000 2600 


Figure 1l. 
in Cuyahoga County, Ohio 


circumstances a great deal of measurement 
error is introduced, and one would therefore 
expect to find little relationship between 
measures of average socioeconomic status and 
homicide. Again we find available evidence 
supports our interpretation. The scattergram 
(Figure 2) of the relationship between median 
number of school years completed and 
homicide rates for 1959-6] (three year 
average) for the forty-eight continental U.S. 
states shows a wide scatter of points (r= 
93)" 


é The homicide rate is defined as: the number of 
assailants/population age 18-59 X 10,000. The data 
are derived from all known homicides between 
January 1, 1947, and December 31, 1953, in 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, and the 1950 census 
(Bensing and Schroeder 1960: Table 42). 

7The homicide rates (number of homicides per 
100,000 population) in Figure 2 are taken from the 
U.S. Vital Statistics and include categories E964 and 
E980-985 of the International Statistical Classifica- 
tion of Diseases, Injuries and Causes of Death (World 
Health Organization, 1967). The source of the data 
is the U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (1967:Table 4). The median number of 
school years completed data are from the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census (1964b:114). 
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Scattergram of Howicida oe 1947-1953, and Median Income 1950, For 21 Social Planning Areas 


Hence Gastil’s and Hackney’s conclusion 
that the ‘regional pattern of homicide in the 
U.S. can be explained primarily by cultural 
factors may be erroneous because their 
control procedures are not adequate to the 
purposes for which they are used. In order to 
demonstrate this we have examined the 
relationships between Gastil’s and Hackney’s 
regional measures and state homicide rates 
when socioeconomic factors are more rig- 
orously controlled. We emphasize that the 
logic of their research assumes that all — 
non-cultural variables that are correlated -with 
region are controlled. However, if we can 
show that the relationship between region and 
homicide is drastically reduced when socio- 
economic factors are controlled, this will 
demonstrate the questionable nature of their 
findings. 

The procedures we use are quite similar to 
Gastil’s and Hackney’s, but we have made 
three significant changes designed to eliminate 
some of the weaknesses in their design. First, 
we selected several variables that measure the 
number of people in the population who are 
at the lowest levels with respect to socio- 
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Figure 2. . Scattergram of Homicida Rates 1959-1961 (3-year average), and Median Number of School Years 
Completed 1960, For 48 Continental U.S. States 


‘economic variables. These variables, in con- 
trast to the measures of average socio- 
economic level used by Gastil and Hackney, 
are linearly related to state homicide rates. 
Second, we increased the number of variables 
designed to measure this factor to increase the 
reliability of the measure. Third, we combined 
the variables into a single score which we label 
a “Structural Poverty Index.” This allows us 
to avoid the misleading practice of computing 
partial coefficients for slightly different 
measures of the same variables. The point is 
well illustrated in Hackney’s analysis, where a 
- low partial correlation between “wealth” and 
homicide rate is presented when “income”’ is 
one of the variables being controlled (see 
Table 1). 

The Structural Poverty Index is con- 
structed from the following items: 

Infant Mortality Rates (Grove and Hetzel, 
1968: Table 41) 


*We use the term, “structural poverty” to 
distinguish this variable from any cultural connota- 
tions that the term “poverty” might have. 


Percent of persons twenty-five years old 
and over with less than five years of 
school (Renetzky and Greene, 1970:37) 

Percent of the population illiterate (Ren- 
etzky and Greene, 1970:38) 

Percent -of families with income under 
$1,000 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1964a: Table 137) 

Armed Forces Mental Test Failures (Au- 
gust 1958 — December 1965) (Ameri- - 
can Education 1966:9) 

Percent of children living with one parent 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1964b:68)° 


?The variables are combined into an index by 
regressing the everage homicide rate (1959-1961) on 
them and takirg the index values to be the predicted 
Y values. In other words, the index values are a 
linear combination of the original values, weighted 
by the appropriate regression coefficients. This 
procedure is analogous to using the multiple-partial 
coefficients to test complex causal models as 
suggested by Sullivan (1971). Had we simply 
transformed the original values to standard scores 
and summed them into an unweighted index, very 
similar values would have been obtained. Coefficient 
alpha for the index is .846. 


Table 2, 
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Zero Order Correlation Coefficients, 48 States 





1. Homicide 


2. Structural poverty 

index 93 
3. Infant mortality 

rate .85 .91 
4. Less than 5 years 

education 82 .88 .79 
5S. Percent illiterate .77 683 .77 «197 
6. Armed Forces test 

failures - Percent 83 .89 .80 94 
7. Income less than 

$1,000 - Percent ~67 .72 .74 .82 
8. Percent children 

with one parent .88 .94 .78 .86 
9. Percent non-White 85 .89 .81 .89 
10. Percent rural 34 .44 .49 .48 
11. Percent age 20-34 „46 .38 .34 .24 


. Hospital beds/ 


.90 
.70 .80 

84 .90 .69 

85 .92 .76 .86 

.33 51 .74 .34 .40 

.31 .22-.11 .30 .25-.26 


100,000 -.50-.41-.39-.34-.30-.28-.35-,.37-.34-.18-.26 
13. Confederate dummy = -.80-.79-.70-,84-.78-.82-.73-.77-.85~.44-.19 .39 
14. Southernness index  .87 .84 .71 .77 .70 .74 .69 .82 .74 .40 .39-.60-.68 
15. Gini index of income A 
inequality .74 .74 .72 .B2 .74 .78 .91 .75 .76 .58-.01-.28-.76.72 
Ii 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 11 12 13 14 


In addition to the Structural Poverty 
Index, we include a Gini index as a measure of 
income inequality.'° Four additional inde- 
pendent variables are included to make our 
analysis more comparable to Gastil’s. They 
are: 
Percent of the population non-white (U.S. 

Bureau of the Census, 1964a: Table 56) 
Percent of the population age twenty to 

thirty-four (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 

1964b:23) 

Percent of the population living in rural 
territory (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1964a: Table 21). 

Number of hospital beds per 100,000 
population (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1962:80)}! 


1° The data are taken from Dye (1967). 
11We omit the variable, “Physicians per 
100,000,” which Gastil includes in his analysis, 


i] 


10 


Finally, the dependent variable is the average 
homicide rate for the state for the years 
1959-1961 (U.S. Department of Health, 
Educftion, and Welfare, 1967: Table 4). 

The zero-order product moment correla- 
tion coefficients in Table 2 support our 
argument that mieasures of central tendency 
such as median income, median school years 
completed, and per capita income do not 
predict state homicide rates nearly as well as 
measures that reflect the proportion of the 
population at the lower ends of the income 
and education distribution. Direct compari- 
sons with Gastil and Hackney are limited 


because we could not locate the appropriate data. 
There may be other differences in the definitions of 
our variables and Gastil’s; his failure to cite specific ` 
data sources makes it difficult to replicate his 
analysis exactly. A subsequent analysis which 
included the physician variable was virtually 
identical to Tables 2 and 3. 
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Table 3. Summary of Multiple Regression Analysis of Mean Homicide Rate (Y), 
1959-1961, 48 States. Confederate South Dummy Variable as Region — 
Measure 





Independent Standard Partial (Standard 3 Beta 
Variable Mean Deviation Regression Error t Value |Probability Weight 
, Coefficient 

Structural ` 

poverty index 4.46] 2.65 š ; .571 
Percent non- 

White 10.98 10.18 . 40: 047 
Percent age l 

20-34 18.53 1.10 . : 168 
Percent rural 29.89 11.98 ; -.073 
Hospital beds/ 

100,000 892.78 | 207.56 -,122 
Confederate 

South 177 .42 ; ~,103 
Gini index*® 436.45, 27,94 . $ 209 
Dependent Variable Mean Standard Deviation R? Intercept 





Homicide rate 4.46 2.85 ~ 4921 -12,52 


*Mułltiplied by 1,000. 


Table 4. Summary of Multiple Regression Analysis of Mean Homicide Rate (Y), 
1959-1561, 48 States. Southernness Index as Region Measure 


= _ mee ye oes wame mA iah ana 


Partial 


















Approximate 




















Independent Standard Standard Beta 
i Regression t Value [Probability 

Variable Deviation! coefficient] ETTOT Value Weight 
Structural 

poverty index 502 
Percent non- 

White 10.08 .122 
Percent age. ‘ 

20-34 18.53 -146 
Percent rural 29.89 ~,069 
Hospital beds/ 
“ 100,000 892.78 -.085 
Southernness 

index 17.70 „151 
Gini index* 436.45 .180 
Dependent Variable Mean Standard Deviation R? Intercept 
Homicide rate - 4.46 2.85 924 -12.60 


*Multiplied by 1,000. 
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because they do not present complete 
correlation matrices, but some comparisons 
are possible. Gastil found a correlation of 
—43 between median income and homicide 
rate, and Hackney found correlations of about 
the same magnitude with per capita personal 
income 1940 and state per capita income 
1950 (~.42 and —.42). We find a correlation 
of .67 between the proportion of families 
with incomes of $1,000 or less and homicide 
rates. Similarly, Gastil reports a correlation of 
—.51 between homicide rate and median 
school years completed; Hackney’s figure for 


white homicide rate and median school years. 


completed is —.17. In contrast, our three 
education measures (percent of the popula- 
tion with less than five years of education, 
percent illiterate, and percent Armed Forces 
Mental Test Failures) are correlated .82, .77, 
and .83 respectively with homicide rates.!? 

In our first regression analysis (see Table 3) 
we use Hackney’s measure of region (the 
dummy variable representing the former 
Confederate states = 1, non-confederate states 
= 2), but our results are quite different from 
Hackney’s. First, the model’s overall goodness 
of fit, as measured by the multiple correlation 
coefficient, is much better (92 percent of the 
variance in state homicide rates is accounted 
- for in our analysis compared to 52 percent in 
Hackney’s). Second, and more important, the 
relative importance of region as an inde- 
pendent predictor is dramatically reduced, 
leaving the “Structural Poverty Index” as the 
most powerful predictor of homicide rates 
(the standardized regression coefficients or 
- beta weights are —.10 and .57 respectively).? 4 
The effect of the regional variable is not 
statistically significant by the usual criteria 
(.05). Clearly the results reverse Hackney’s 
findings completely, and they contradict any 
arguments which assume that Southernness is 
the most important predictor of U.S. 
homicide rates. 

Our second regression analysis (Table 4) is 
exactly like the first except that Gastil’s 
Southernness Index rather than the dummy 
variable is used as the measure of region. 


12 Gordon (1967) in his reanalysis of Lander’s 
delinquency data found similar results. Lowering the 
cutting points used to dichotomize socioeconomic 
variables greatly influences the size of correlation 
coefficients. 

13For a definition of the standardized regression 
coefficient, see (Blalock, 1972:450-3). 
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Again the results reverse the findings of the 
previous study. The “Structural Poverty 
Index” is clearly the most important predictor 
of the homicide rate (beta weight = .50}, and 
the effect of the Southernness Index is not, 
significantly different from zero. 

These data show that the Gastil-Hackney 
findings are largely an artifact of the 
measurement procedures used and of the 
inadequate specification of the form of the 
relationship between situational variables and 
homicide. If we were to interpret our analysis 
using Gastil and Hackney’s logic, we would 
conclude that differences in U.S. State 
homicide rates are most strongly related to 
situational variables and that cultural variables 
do not play a major role independent of these 
variables. Such an interpretation, however, is 
too strong given the technical and theoretical 
limitations of the research design. The more 
appropriate conclusion is: our data and those 
analyzed. by Gastil and Hackney are not 
adequate to delineate precise cultural and 
non-cultural effects. Nevertheless there is 
strong evidence that socioeconomic variables 
are closely correlated with state homicide 
rates and, at least until new evidence is 
available, one cannot reject the hypothesis . 
that socioeconomic variables are directly 
involved in the maintenance of high levels of 
interpersonal violence in the South. 


: LIMITATIONS OF THE RESEARCH DESIGN 


The inconclusiveness of the regression 
analyses of state homicide rates is a result of 
three major limitations of the research design: 
aggregation bias, multicollinearity, and inter- 
dependence of cases. Some discussion of these 
problems may pave the way for more fruitful 
analysis. 

The use of geographically aggregated data 
for making inferences about micro-level 
processes is well known (Hannan, 1971). 
Hackney and Gastil do not state the units of 
analysis to which their inferences apply, but a 
careful reading of both papers convinces us 
that both authors are concemed with 
micro-level processes. A common response to 
the aggregation problem is to argue that the 
theoretical unit of ultimate interest is the 
aggregate itself, not its subunits. It seems to 
us, however, that this argument does not 
apply to these data. Gastil and Hackney do 
not argue that variables like the percent of the 
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population age twenty to thirty-four or the 
number. of physicians per 1,000 population 
should be included in the analysis because 
states with a large number of doctors or 
young people have a distinctive climate of 
opinion or culture such that there will be 
“structural” effects on the behavior of those 
who live there. Clearly they introduce these 
variables because they are thought to reflect 
micro-level processes. We do not argue that 


„only individual level variables are important 


determinants of homicide. Indeed, variables 
like culture and social:structure are very 
important. But evaluating such hypotheses 
requires data on theoretically defined aggre- 
gates, not arbitrary units like states. There is 
no reason to think that the variables in the 
above model are meaningfully related to state 
boundaries. Gastil himself suggests that 
cultures of violence cut across state bounda- 
ries and follow streams of migration more 
closely than they follow state lines. Similarly, 
the extent to which the residents of any state 
are integrated into such a culture varies 
considerably. Furthermore, the effects of 
selective migration into and out of the units 
could also enter into a macro-theory of 
homicide. An adequate theory would be 
forced to consider these ‘factors explicitly. 
Arbitrarily aggregating data into state units 
introduces a serious threat of bias and 
prevents us from interpreting. the results of 
the regression analysis as meaningful estimates 
of the model’s parameters. 

Another problem is that situational vari- 
ables such as the “Structural Poverty Index” 
are so closely related to region as to cast 
doubt on the reliability of estimates of their 
independent effects. In our analysis we found 
that the zero-order correlation coefficient 
between the Poverty Index and the Con- 
federate Dummy Variable was —.79, and .84 
with Gastil’s Southernness Index. It is well 
known that estimates of the independent 


effects of highly correlated independent — 


variables tend to be influenced heavily by 
errors and therefore tend to be unreliable 
(Blalock, 1972:457; 1963).! 4 

The problem is further complicated by the 
fact that the data from U.S. states cannot be 
considered to be independent replications of 


14The data that we analyzed show serious effects 
of multicollinearity. The parameter estimates are 
extremely sensitive to slight modifications in the 
variables used in the regression equations. 
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the influence of structural and cultural factors 
on homicide. Since the states share some 
common historical and contemporary circum- 
stances, they certainly do not represent 
forty-eight independent cases. To treat them 
as though they were independent cases and to 
proceed with the usual standard error 
calculations is questionable. In effect, we have 
a kind of spatial autocorrelation, where 
standard error estimates based on an indepen- 


‘dent random sampling model can lead to 


serious underestimates of the standard error 
of parameter estimates. The situation is 
somewhat analogous to the effects of cluster 
sampling or autocorrelation in time-series 
analysis (Loftin, 1972). -Accordingly, one 


_carinot use the usual tests of significance for 


making decisions about the state data without 
risking erroneous conclusions. 

Finally there are a number of ambiguities 
that arise because Gastil and Hackney do not 


- provide a clear, theoretically specified model 


of the possible relationships between culture 
and situational variables. For example, the 
conceptualization of culture as “all group- 
related -differences in leaming” (Gastil 
1971:415) obscures the distinction between 
culture transmitted across generations, and 
values and beliefs that develop as a response 
to current experiences. The failure to 
maintain such a distinction has led to great 
theoretical confusion in the sociological study 
of deviant behavior and other areas (Yinger 
1960; Valentine 1968). Such theoretical 
imprecision leads the authors to equate 
culture with region and obscures the fact that . 
they have no independent measure of culture 
other than region. Unless culture can be 
measured distinctly and independently: of 
region, the validity of our studies will always 
be threatened by the large number- of. 
non-cultural variables that are systematically 


` related to region. If no measure of culture is 


derived independently of region, there may be 
a tendency to overestimate the effects of 
culture. A direct measure of culture would 
force one to face the theoretical problem of 
conceptualizing culture as independent from 
Situation and social structure, and would 
reduce the likelihood of overestimating 
cultural effects. i 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our purpose in this paper has been to show 
that the apparent consensus concerning the 
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predominantly cultural basis of regional 


variations in homicide rates is based on an - 


uncritical acceptance of questionable research. 
We do not reject the hypothesis that cultural 
variables are important, nor do we conclude 
that situational variables are of primary 
importance. Rather, we show that a more 
definitive assessment of the role of cultural 
and situational variables on interpersonal 
violence will require specifying a theoretical 
model which would allow for a full range of 
cultural and situational variables, and data 
which would allow one to avoid problems of 
ageregation bias, multicollinearity, and inter- 
dependence among units of analysis. Granted, 
these can only be approximated, but clearly 
such a model could guide better data 
collection and analysis, and move us toward 
more sophisticated and cumulative research in 
this area. 
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AESTHETICISM AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE: 
| STYLE AND SOCIAL NETWORK IN THE DANDY LIFE* 


THOMAS SPENCE SMITH 


University of Rochester 


American Sociological Review 1974, Vol. 39 (October):725-43 


Extreme emphasis on style as a deference entitlement appears historically as a central feature of 
distinctive aesthetic cultural patterns. The dimensions of social aestheticism are developed and 
illustrated in the present paper as part of a case study of the Regency milieu of Beau 
Brummell, the main figure of the dandy movement. To account for this pattern, and to 
suggest the conditions under which style enters into deference processes, the relationship 
between style and social structure is treated in terms of a theory of structural 
crystallization and decrystallization, Arguing that emphases on style are symptoms of the 
malintegration of culture and social structure, styles are examined as products of a market 
which generates demand for new models of social behavior. Decrystallization or structural 
loss in networks is seen to produce disfunction or lack of fit between prevailing cultural 
models and the actual structure of networks, producing this market for new models. 
Special attention is directed to the phenomena of celebrity and social decay. 


tyle and style of life have a central place in 

e analysis of deference processes and 
social stratification. As indicators of social 
positions, or of aspirations and identifications 
(Barber, 1957), styles serve as codes (cf. 
Barthes, 1964) through which groups display 
= their boundaries and individuals symbolize 
what they regard as worthy of deference. By 
- translating complex and often indiscernible 
linkages between individuals and the social 
order into a common set of media—fashions, 
poses, attitudes, tastes and demeanor—styles 
condense into the prevailing symbolism of 
these media underlying deference entitle- 
ments, thereby reducing the amount of 
information individuals require to make 
judgment of others. In times which have 
produced sumptuary restrictions, the fit 
between style and social structure has been so 
close as to allow style to indicate unequivocal- 
ly the social positions of individuals. Such 


*I am indebted to Paula Mindes for her 
contributions to formulating several of the problems 
discussed in this paper. For useful and often very 
detailed criticisms of an earlier draft, I am grateful to 
the following individuals: David Barry, Jan Hajda, 
Morris Janowitz, Steven Kunitz, Edward Laumann, 
Donald Levine, and David Street. 


style indicators have often come to be re- 
garded as deference criteria in their own right. 
Thus, for example, the aristocratic style of life 
described by Veblen (1899) symbolized stan- 
dards of respectability incumbent on members 


of other strata as well. 
The relationship between style and social 


structure can be formulated in a variety of | 
ways. Perhaps because of the focus on 
aristocratic patterns in the better known 
writings of Veblen (1894) and Simmel (1905), 
contemporary work in the field of stratifica- 
tion has tended to ignore the significance of 
style per se as an ingredient in deference 
processes within groups and to examine 
instead the differences between them in | 
various patterns of material consumption or in 
the diffusion of such patterns among them. In 
this perspective style is often treated as an 
insubstantial derivative of deference entitle- 
ments such as income, kinship connections, or 
occupation, by which such groups may be 
ranked. Although the classical frameworks 
were concerned with such direct relationships 
between style and stratification position, they ` 
also pointed to a different sort of question. 
Simmel in particular viewed style as a matter 
which may assume varying degrees of salience 
for groups in which it may be discerned in 
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‘patterns of behavior or consumption. For 


while Simmel argued that fashions circulate in 
a continuing process of social integration and 
social differentiation—elite adoption of a 
fashion, emulation by social inferiors, rejec- 
tion of the style by the elite in favor of new 


_styles—his view implies that the salience of a 


style is a function of its implication in a 
process of social competition. Whether we 
accept or reject Simmel’s views, they suggest a 
type of variation in regard to style that has 
been neglected in later work. __ 

Blumer’s recent essays on fashion (1968; 
1969) point out that extrapolating Simmel’s 
arguments to contemporary life is hampered 
by the historical imagery of hierarchical 
stratification in which they are embedded. 
But the difficulty here is not only that of 
translating arguments tied to historical stratifi- 
cation into terms suitable for pluralistic mass 
markets. It lies also in: broadening our 
conception of the relationship between social 
structure and style. 

My purpose in the present essay is to 
suggest an imagery of social structure 
adequate to describe the sorts of structural 
changes correlated with variations in the 
emphasis placed upon matters of style~with 
variations in the degree of aestheticism, as I 


` shall call it, in different milieus.! The kinds of 


~ 


variation I shall deal with may be con- 
ceptualized in-an imagery of structural growth 
and loss, amenable to simple systematic 
exposition. Elementary notions of social 
exchange may be combined with the meta- 
phor of social networks to produce a theory 
of “structural crystallization” and “decrystal- 
lization,” which maps out this conception. 
Style enters this framework as a correlate of 
the loss of structure in social milieus, and in 
the wake of a consequence of structural loss 
that I shall call “decay.” For while crystalliza- 
tion and decrystallization are simple concepts 
of structural gains and losses, they predict to 
the degree of fit or disjunction between 
cultural models of the social world and the 
actual structure of social networks. Decay 
refers to a process of progressive disjunction 


1This usage of “sestheticism” should not be 
confused with the “Aesthetic Movement” in the 
19th Century. The degree of “aestheticism” in a 
milieu refers to the salience attached to style as a 
deference entitlement, not to its advocacy of ‘Tart 
pour lart.” 
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between culture and social structure which is 
particularly likely to serve as a causal agent in 
the emergence of competitive social climates 
of the sort Simmel saw as a condition of the 
fashion process and that Blumer has dealt 
with as a feature of the fashion market. 

When decay occurs, social reality as it is 
experienced begins to diverge from what 
available cultural models suggest it should be, 
with the result that the adequacy or viability 
of those models is undermined. This charac- 
teristically sets in motion a competitive 
market in which demand arises for new, 
experimental social modeling. Under these 
circumstances, matters of style acquire in- 
creased weight as deference entitlements. To 
meet the demand, innovative stylistic pattems 
are supplied through competition among 
individuals typified in their milieus as style 
“entrepreneurs.” Their competition has defi- 
nite characteristics related to the structural 
losses producing the market, and often brings 
into being a distinctive, aesthetic cultural 
pattern. a 

Though there are numerous historical 
examples of these developments, I have 
chosen to illustrate this argument with a 
particularly suggestive case of the aesthetic 
pattern that appeared in the last century. 
London society during the Regency witnessed 
the onset of a remarkable parade of 
fashionable young men, whose impeccable 
manners and cultivated idleness were to win 
them, among their contemporaries and there- 
after during the 19th Century, the title 
“dandies.” Le dandysme, as the incurably 
Anglophilic French of the time were to 
describe the movement that passed through- 
out Europe, was in many ways a central 
vehicle for some of the most important social 
questions of the century. The fact that it 
spread into several European societies and 
persisted over the century suggests that it may 
be taken as a symptom of important 
underlying changes in European social struc- 
ture—changes related to disruptions in the 
traditional means by which individuals sought 
to symbolize worth. Examination of the 
movement may therefore add substance to the 
terms for dealing with the connection 
between style and social structure. Second, as 
the movement appeared in different settings, 
its followers characteristically adopted a style 
of life that defines unequivocally the main 
features of an aesthetic cultural pattern. 
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Analysis of the dandy milieu will thus aid us 
in naming features of the patterning or 
integration—the Sinnzusammenhang, as Weber 
called it—of the worlds lived in by those for 
whom style becomes a central deference 
entitlement. 

‘The discussion which follows divides into 
three parts. In the first, I shall draw on’ the 
history of dandyism, and especially the life of 
its principal figure, George “Beau” Brummell, 
to analyse the dimensions of the aesthetic 
pattern. In the second, I shall develop the 
concepts of structural decrystallization and 
decay, to. show how they enable us to describe 
the conditions under which general emphases 
-on style will emerge. And in the third section, 
I shall discuss the phenomenon of “celebrity” 
as a form of deference appropriate to 
conceptualizing certain of the dynamics of 
style markets. ~ 


J I 
THE DANDY LIFE 


Throughout the 19th Century, the proto- 
type of the dandy pattern was George “‘Beau”’ 
Brummell. The dandy’s style of life—his 
“code”—was indebted to the model Beau 
Brummell established. It was a model 
propagated by direct imitators, by devoted 
chroniclers, and by the novelists of the 
century who portrayed their dandies in the 
tradition of Brummell and his followers. With 
considerable variations, the dandy pose would 
at times become a widespread affectation 
among the young, among artists, poets, and 
writers, and within the officer corps of several 
European armies. Brummell established the 
image of a life remarkable for its social 
artistry; in the position of parasite, as Veblen 
surely would have called him, he contrived to 
waste life in such a way as to be respected, 
feared, and admired. Surely in his own time 
there were more profligate men and surely 
there were men of much greater wealth and 
ostentation. None, however, _ rivalled 
Brummell in the perfection of his conspicu- 
ousness, bored superficiality, offensive con- 
descension, and aggravatingly tasteful refine- 
ment. With that “certain exquisite propriety” 
which Byron noted of his manners and 
clothes, the “Beau” would, -as Virginia Woolf 
remarks in her biographical essay, “appear 
cool, refined, and debonaire among the 
gentlemen who talked only of sport, which 
Brummell detested, and smelt of the stable, 
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which Brummell never visited” (Woolf, 
1960: 137). 

Brummell’s life style was that of a member 
of Veblen’s leisure class. By a deliberate 
display of unproductiveness and waste; by a 
life of idle worldliness, methodical refine- 
ment, and luxurious consumption; and by the 
keen cultivation of the “aristocratic art of 
giving offense,” he caused every gentlemen of 
his time to turn to him for the answers to 
what he made to seem, in his milieu, the 
important questions of conduct—questions of 
taste, fashion, and propriety. It was 
Brummell’s great genius that he could 
manipulate, integrate, and devise new molds 
for nearly all the ephemera of style and 
manners that passed through his time, and in 
the process establish and maintain a reputa- 
tion for worthiness and nobility that exceeded 
those of many of his contemporaries. 

Brummell’s life is thus a telling document 
because its profile is that of an entrepeneur of 
style. Taking a single life as a sociological 
document raises, of course, important ques- 
tions of method. My intent, however, is a 
narrow one: to indicate by a selective but 
representative collection of facts and stories 
the broad pattern of Brummell’s career. This 
requires us to view Brummell not in terms of a 
biography or the arrangement of successive 
phases of personal growth, but as a conglom- 
erate actor—a figure added up by collecting 
into one cross-section essential dramatic 
scenes and their dynamics. Although we 
cannot do this with the ethnographic 
thoroughness of a participant observer, we can - 
do it through inference from the documents 
left by Brummell’s consociates, successors and 
biographers. 

As with the interpretation of the lives of 
many public figures who have left behind no 
personal documents—a few letters, a few 
poems of Hrummell’s survive—the task of 
culling the genuine from the apocryphal 
presents obvious difficulties.. The limited 
objective of constructing the social profile 
Brummell created is, however, a task less 
ambitious than biography. While doubts may 


. persist about the details of his life, no doubt 


attaches to the strong image Brummell left 
behind. 


The Dandy Hero 
“Amongst the curious Har of fortune,” 
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wrote Gronow in his Reminiscences and 
Recollections (1964 [1862-1866] :49), “there 
is none more remarkable in my memory than 
the sudden appearance, in the highest and best 
society in London, of a young -man whose 
antecedents warranted a much less conspic- 
uous career. I refer to the famous Beau 
Brummell.” Brummell’s social origins were in 
that curious reservoir of patrician customs, 
the upper-servant class. His father was 
secretary to Lord North, and his grandfather 
was said to have been a valet. As steward to 
“one or two large estates,” (Gronow: 49) his 
father had grown prosperous and managed to 
send his son off to Eton and Oxford. There 
George acquired a reputation as a popular 
leader among his peers, and distinguished 
‘himself as “the best scholar, the best 
boatman, and the best cricketer; and, more 
than that, [by those] comprehensive excel- 
lences that are represented by the term “good 
fellow.” (Gronow:49). Handsome, impec- 
cably mannered, and well dressed, Brummell 
cultivated friendships among the sons of 
“good” families, and was introduced into the 
company of London’s leading society. A 
favorite of many of the reigning ladies of the 
day, including the Duchess of Devonshire, he 
was invited to all the social events he could fit 
into his schedule. 

Brummell’s growing conspicuousness 
brought him to the attention of the Prince of 
Wales while he was still at Oxford, and he 
found himself commissioned into the Prince’s 
personal regiment, the ultra-fashionable 10th 
Hussars. He served in the regiment until 1797, 
finally resigning his commission to enter 
full-time into the London society where he 
was in such growing demand. With the small 
inheritance his father had left him, he 
established a modest London address from 
which he sortied out everyday into “‘so- 
ciety”—a world of exclusive clubs, private 


balls and entertainments, soirees, fashionable 


promenades, racetracks, private gambling 
clubs, and elegant salons. Very quickly 
thereafter the Brummell legend began to form 
around the commanding centrality the 
“Beau” acquired in the stuffy society of the 
Regency. 

The main features of Brummell’s range 
within this society may be inferred from the 


accounts of his life. For some time, of course,- 


Brummell was an intimate of the Regent and 
spent much time in his society. This did not, 
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of course, gain him unlimited access to all of 
the English elite. His milieu was rich, leisured, 
urban, and decidedly exclusive—but, not, 
significantly, homogenously aristocratic. 
Brummell was a climber. Several of his 
exclusive acquaintances, moving in the same ` 


milieu, had equally humble origins. Yet all, 


through personal distinction or connection, 
and usually supported by reasonable wealth, 
had achieved access into- the higher reaches of 
elite sociability. 

Such sociability divided into several types 
and brought individuals together in several 
regular contexts. There was, first, the all-male 
society formed by membership in various 
exclusive clubs, such as White's, which 
devoted themselves to conversation, gossip, 
gambling, and practiced leisure. There were, 
second, various private establishments such as 
Almacks which held regular dances to which 
individuals were invited by a select committee 
of aristocratic women. In some senses, the 
great private hosts and hostesses of the era, 
including the Regent, served a similar linking 
and merging function. The main public 
institution in which society came together was 
the Opera, to which it was natural to “drop 
in” nightly. During the ` proper season, 
racetracks and resorts of the haute ton were 
also social arenas. Not least important of these 
public places were the main fashionable 
promenades of the city where a regular 
afternoon parade of society was mandatory. 
Included in this activity were occasional visits 
to the shops patronized by the important and 
the fashionable. 

Through his own connections, Brummell’s. 
presence was ubiquitous in these circles. He 
developed such fame that no place barred him 
and-many vied for his favors. He had a wide 
range of acquaintances, and was certainly 
known by more people than he could or 
would himself recognize. Most of those into 
whose company he occasionally came had no 
less exclusive but certainly less extensive 
connections. It was a society—at least 
Brummell’s portion of it—markedly public in 
its character, closed, exclusive, but neverthe- 
less public. It thus regularly brought together 
people who knew one another only indirectly - 
or not at all, and whom the prevailing. 
conventions often inhibited from personal 
contact. This was especially the case among 
the young and between the sexes. Brummell’s 
milieu was one of connections mainly among 
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‘these’ people—young, urban-dwelling elites, 
often only casually associated. His company 
was often hisclub mates, or the distant, polite 
. consociation of the young women he met in 
society. — | 

The Public Image. Brummell’s exclusive, 
undeviating devotion to a life entirely ordered 
by the requirements of his sociability 
prompted the middle classes to define him as 
a wastrel and a snob. In his own straightfor- 
ward self-evaluation, however, there was no 
sense of waste. A man, he often remarked, 
should devote himself to whatever he did best, 
and for Brummell there was no. doubt about 
the superiority of his own social talents or the 
correctness of his social judgment. This, as 
naturally manifested in his sociable milieu, he 
regarded as devolving a full time responsibility 
on his activities as demanding as any other 
“vocation.” And since he so often found 
himself offended by the social deficiencies of 
his contemporaries and was required, by his 
continuing audience, to make his judgments 
known, he also came to hold that his 
existence was justified by a sort of aesthetic 
mission in which he could be seen, by those 
who chose to pay attention to him, 
proselytizing for taste. He did not, however, 
seek imitators; nor.for that matter could he 
long tolerate those who fawned over him. The 
latter he ignored, the former defamed. For 
this reason, even those who admired him 
nevertheless esteemed him in the same way 
they might regard a highly trained snake. 

Brummell’s activities were organized by the 
regularity of the social schedule. His days had 
a public predictability, much like those of a 
monarch, in which nearly everything he did, 
he did with ceremony and audience. The 
typical round began in the afternoon when at 
the instigation of his valet he would arise to 
commence the rigors of his toilette. This was a 
long ritual, in many ways so novel as to have 
gained him fame on its own merits. The Prince 
Regent himself often sat quietly to the side, 
sometimes in the company of a further 
‘audience, as Brummell scrubbed his face 
(twice), brushed his teeth (odd habit), shaved 
and proceeded to dress, often rejecting cravat 
after cravat until one was finally tied to 
perfection. 

His dress was simple but perfect, its secret 
being, so he is said to have given out, “lots of 
clean linen and good. country washing.” 

Perfectly tailored, his boots shined to a high 
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polish, he would step out into the afternoon 
only after the day “had been well aired.” The 
rest of his day was a continual parade. He 
might stop in at his tailor’s or bootmaker’s, 
but even there the eyes of his public followed 
him. Any offense to his taste might elicit one 
of his ruinous remarks. As he walked along 
the fashionable promenades bowing to his 
acquaintances and making small talk, he was 
the center of a moving circle of attention, his 
conversation prized for its cultivation, its 
wealth of critical opinions, its swift repartee, 
its profusion of trivial humor. At the sort of 
flirtation which no lady could mistake as 
being other than civilized and harmless, he 
was a master craftsman. Even his boldness 
with women—asking for marriage after per- 
haps twenty minutes of poetic conversation— 
was in its confident impertinence only a part 
of the very front which delighted others—a 
refreshing and innocuous truancy from the 
sham-filled crustiness of Regency conventions. 

Turning into his club, Brummell would 
find his place near the bow of windows at the 
front and spend hours in conversation or 
petty wagering with his exclusive circle of 
acquaintances. If he found himself without a 
dinner engagement, he would perhaps dine at - 
Watier’s on a bottle of claret and some cold 
chicken, and this usually very late in the 
evening. Sometimes he entertained four or 
five people (never more) for supper at his own 
residence, setting a table famed for its 
simplicity and for the fine Sevres china which 
came as a gift from the Regent. His evenings 
were otherwise occupied by appearances at 
the Opera, dancing and sociability at Almack’s 
(where he was assured one of the invitations 
doled out so sparingly), attendance at one of 
the numerous balls or entertainments of the 
famous hosts and hostesses of the day, or an 
evening of gambling at one of the exclusive 
establishments devoted to that purpose. Early 
in the morning, perhaps following some final 
story-telling and gossip at his club, he would 
return home to sleep. | 

-The dandy’s round was rarely much 
different: it could not be. There was an inner 
logic to the life Brummell followed that drove 
it forward in an expanding elaboration of 
itself, and that gave it a pattern and style 
which commanded worship or derogation. 
Others of lesser genius who tried to ape this 
pattern were invariably selective and compro- 
mising, and produced some of the “mon- 
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strosities” that critics disparaged. They were 
too self-indulgent or too infantile, too 
gregarious or too effete; few had the 
objectivity to regard themselves as others did; 
and few could see themselves, as Brummell 
did, as upholders of a self-initiated tradition. 
Brummell’s presence was forcefully felt 
among them, as it was within a larger, less 
imitative public. There, as well as among-his 
immediate consociates, his behavior was a 
source of continuing fascination. The style 
identified with him was conveyed by his 
chroniclers and biographers, by the situational 
reportage and gossip that sustained his image 
while he lived, by anecdotes and the 
Brummelliana that flourished even in his own 
time—bon mots, depictions of scenes, and 
situations upon which he left his impression. 
Some of this information was false, but even 
then usually only exaggerated in a direction 
consistent with the real exaggerations of his 
life. Few believe Brummell capable of the 
remark, “Wales, ring the bell!” which he is 
reported to have addressed to the Prince 
Regent, any more than they would credit a 
description of his attire as having been flashy 
or bizarre. He might, on the other hand, have 
allowed himself to be carried to his carriage if 
it was raining, so as to avoid muddying his 
boots. Brummell was incapable of a serious 
violation of propriety, but he was completely 
indifferent to conventions. that he considered 
` to interfere with refinement. 

The Brummell Style. Central to Brummell’s 
style was an outlook founded in exterior 
confidence, not simply naive egotism, but 
what his French admirers were later to call la 
haute fatuite—ultimate self-conceit, a sort of 
natural arrogance supported by , understate- 
ment. It was not modesty which restrained 
the Beau from excess but a disciplined 
outlook on the conditions of refined; tasteful 
life, an outlook he deliberately used to 
distinguish himself and to cause others to, see 
‘their own immoderation or coarseness. 

Though Brummell has a popular reputation 
based on leadership in fashion, his clothes 
were only part of a surface perfection that 
ramified into every aspect of his public life. 
He was a creature entirely devoted to the 
management of impressions, and the perfec- 
tion of every aspect of his behavior was a 
device for evoking and controlling the effects 
he made on others and benefitting from them. 
His life centered not on occupational 
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achievement nor on a family or private life of 
any sort, but on those most Goffmanesque of 
things—situations, scenes, and encounters. He 
was famous for his entrances and exits, for the 
subtlety with which he opened his snuff-box, 
for his ability to conquer a scene played with 
princes and dukes by the arch of an eyebrow, . 
for the exactness of his deferentiality, and for 
the lightning aptness of his remarks. 

He became.a master at manipulating social 
settings with ultimate subtlety and often great 
contempt, to the great amusement of those 
around him. It was a style geared to 
gamesmanship in sociability, to taking subtle 
risks and winning, repeatedly and profusely. 
The hundreds of Brummell anecdotes which 
circulated in his day were usually stories of 
how the Beau had triumphantly cut some 
upstart, deflated some pretentious or vulgar. 
rake, or used some simple event to convey 
amusingly -the extravagance of an attitude 
adopted for the moment. “A beggar once 
asked Brummell for alms, if only a half 
penny,” reports Moers (1960:18); “Poor 
fellow,’ Brummell replied, ‘I have heard of 
such a coin but I have never possessed one’; 
and gave him a shilling.” He was called “the 
greatest of small wits” by Hazlett, who 
admired his ability to “exaggerate the merest 
trifles into matters of importance .... (and to 
treat) everything else with the utmost 
nonchalance and indifference, as if whatever 
pretended to pass beyond those limits was a 
bore, and disturbed the serene air of high life” 
(Quoted in Moers:20). “Madam,” he replied 
to a woman who asked him if he ate 
vegetables, “I once ate a pea.” 

In such replies—as in most of the famous 
bon mots—one finds his feigned boredom with 
the commonplace coupled with the icy 
misanthropy that fascinated social opinion in 
his time. The fascination he evoked, he 
evoked by distinguishing himself in the plain 
matters of personal style. “For example,” . 
writes Virginia Woolf (1960:136) in her essay 
on the Beau, 


.. -He was at Almack’s one night talking to 
Lord___. The Duchess -of_.was there, 
` escorting her young daughter, Lady Louisa. 
The Duchess caught sight of Mr. Brummell, 
and at once warned her young daughter 
that if that gentlemen spoke to them she 
was to be careful to impress him favorably, 
“for,” and she sunk her voice to a whisper, 
“he is the celebrated Mr. Brummell,” Lady 
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Louisa might well have wondered why a 
Mr, Brummell was celebrated, and why a 
Duke’s daughter need to take care to 
impress a Mr. Brummell. And then directly 
he began to move towards them the reason 
of her mother’s warning became apparent. 
The grace of his carriage was so aston- 
ishing; his bows were so exquisite. 
Everybody looked overdressed or badly 
dressed—some, indeed, looked positively 
dirty beside him. His clothes seemed to 
melt into each other with the perfection of 
their art and the quiet harmony of their 
color. Without a single point of emphasis 
everything was distinguished—from his bow 
to the way he opened his snuff box, with 
his left hand invariably.... He was the 
perfection of freshness and cleanliness and 
order, 


Brummell was. not unaware of the atten- 
tion he received and in his language and 
gesture, he took every advantage of it. This 
was especially evident in the great degree to 
which he sought, through giving offense, to 
foreclose criticism of himself or to undercut a 
tival. Even his rather rustic brother, hardly a 
rival, was cut seriously upon his arrival in 
London. In this way Brummell separated 
himself as far as possible from his whole 
family. Often he was known to make light of 
his grandfather’s status as a valet; and he was 
generally the first to take even himself as an 
object of derision if, by so doing, he could 
amuse. He had few friends, seemed to want 
none, and was regarded. as a very cold person. 
Coldness and distance were, of course, 
features of the culture of celebrity he 
deliberately chose. Later in the century 
Whistler was to say, in the same tradition, that 
friendship was no more than “a stage on the 
way to a quarrel” (Jullian, 1965:92). 

Brummell’s concern for the unruffled, 
impenetrable surface was complete; he had 
the audacious self-assurance to regard himself, 
from his concealed inner vantage, with the 
same sense of being an object that he reserved 
for everyone else. “When a clubmate met him 
limping in Bond Street, and sympathized,” 
reports Willard Connelly (1940:72), 
“Brummell added, “The worst of it is, it is my 
favorite leg.’” But he could cause others to 
wither for their attempts to deny his 
importance, especially women he favored. 
Asked about the termination of his interest in 
one lady who had found another suitor 
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preferable, he replied, “Why, what could I do, 
my dear fellow, but cut the connection? I 
discovered that Lady Mary actually ate 
cabbage!” (Woolf:137), As he walked his 
horse one day at Ascot near the carriage of a 
prominent lady, she implored him not to 
waste his time being seen with someone so 
unfashionable. “‘Pray don’t mention it,’ 
replied Brummell, ‘there is no one near ug” 
(Connelly, 1940:71). 

Such stories reveal attitudes which form a 
pattern; they are not the idiosyncracies of a 
quaint biography. We may summarize this 
pattern, and attempt to reveal the connection 
of its elements, with the aid of four related 
themes: ceremony; audience-centeredness; 
status threats; and exclusivism.” 

1. Ceremony. Standing alone in a social 


. climate which did not know whether to take 


them as prophetic or monstrous, Brummell’s . 
poses have both an aggressive and defensive 
quality. Through distance, formality and 
ceremony, Brummell could introduce and 
maintain between himself and others a _ 
protective moat bridged only by taste and 
refinement. The ceremoniousness of his 
behavior clothed the real superficiality of 
much of his sociability with a dignity that 
forced matters of taste and demeanor to the 
forefront and caused matters of substance to 
recede into secondary importance. 
Ceremoniousness was more then than a 
matter of self-protection. It demanded public 
attention. It was through the ceremonies in 
which he revealed his behavior that he was 
able to publicize the forms he considered 
correct and the rituals he excelled at or 
admired for their ordering of sociability.? Le 
Dandysme everywhere thereafter, from 
Baudelaire’s formulae for the perfect artist- 
dandy to Wilde’s obsessive ritual manipulation 
of surfaces in his plays, exhibited the same 
impulse to` celebrate the application of 
standards for regulating social relations. 


?The first three themes roughly parallel three 
dimensions of ceremony, stage fright, and absence of 
climax developed in Clifford Geertz’s analysis of 
Person, Time, and Conduct in Bali (1966), where 
they are employed to suggest the interdependence of 
certain features in Balinese culture, The use here 
derives from Geertz’s, but my analysis is different. 

>See Smith (1968) for the development of the 
distinction between ceremony and ritual employed 
here. 
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A subsidiary but related tendency in 
Brummell’s life, which appears as well in the 
careers of most subsequently famous dandies, 
was to gravitate to arenas where the status 
benefits of such ritualism could be exploited. 
This was especially the case where good form 
was of the utmost significance, as in the many 
fashionable gambling houses: of the dandies 
where winning or losing was determined by 
chance and not by birth or associated 
privilege. Here, so long as his luck held, the 
dandy could reign supreme. 

2. Audience-Centeredness. The contrivance 
and theatricality marking many dandy poses 
cannot consistently be attributed to some 
inherent characterological thinness or enfee- 


blement. It is true that a stagey delicacy of - 


sensibility entered into dandyism’s revulsion 
from gaucherie, homespunness, and gaudiness, 
but this was a widespread fashion of the time 
among gentlemen outside the dandy circles as 
well. The real roots of this exaggeration were 
in the dandy’s keen appreciation of the. very 
perishableness of his celebrity. The dandy, 
following Brummell, allowed his “person- 
hood” to be defined by poses and forms, and 
thereby achieved a masking of his interior. 
These were not standardized, impersonal roles 
into which, as Geertz has said of Balinese 
ritualism, selfhood was absorbed and the 
individual de-personalized. Rather, the dandy 
fashioned and created what others made of 
him, augmenting rather than depleting his 
public uniqueness, 

Indeed, the dandy image was, in large 
measure, a public possession. For Brummell 
there appears to have been no imperishable, 
eternal Brummell self, no “private” Brum- 
mell—none at least known to others. His own 
self-possessing objectifications, so constantly a 
source of amusement to others, were likely his 
own efforts to catch and to consume the 
surfaces of a selfhood in which he lived 
uncomfortably. Most of the pure dandies who 
followed, recognized in their own selfhood 
the same perishable value, to be consumed in 
the present and remade later. Like everything 
in the dandy life, selfhood was a matter of 
. surfaces, movements in a melting here and 
now, not a quantity rooted in an enduring 
realm of ideal biography. As the audience 
changed or the scene shifted, the sediment of 
a dandy’s identity became unsettled. 

This instability of self conception and 
rejection of conventional biographical heroes 
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most always betrayed, as in Brummell’s case, 
ambivalence toward fixed authority. Without 
conduct to emulate, Brummell not only lived 
on the surface of experience, but was entirely 
repulated by surfaces as well. It is not clear 
that his apparent anti-introspectiveness de- 
rived from Oedipal residues—that his energies 
were dammed up in defenses, that his mental 


‘life was rigidly compartmentalized. Such, 


however, would seem to have been likely, 
since he and many of the most famous 
dandies were indeed listless, idle men, often 
cold beyond measure, aimless and indifferent 
to the plight of others. Their inner moral life, 
by all accounts, was rigid and burdensome, 
and largely irrelevant to their lives, which 
many have characterized as being essentially 
amoral. 

What regulated their behavior instead, was 
a passion for adoration and approval. If it is 
true that the failure of internalized controls 
typically generates a need for . extemal 
regulation over impulses, the dandy’s solution 
was to find moral regulation through his 
audience. He spent countless hours in every 
day preparing for his stage, rehearsing his 
entrances, and polishing his poses for their 
maximum effect. The most intimate glimpses 
we have of Brummell’s private life are those 
supplied by audiences. 

Brummell’s intolerance of imperfections, 
his total preoccupation with refinement, was 
of course indissolubly linked to the total 
pattern of audience-centeredness and ceremo- 
niousness. A creature of the moment, he 
aimed also at revealing in his action that 
essential modernity of style that Baudelaire 
was later to define as “the half of art whose 
other half is eternal and immutable” (Baude- 
laire,1965 [1863]; 13)-referring thereby to 
all the fugitive elements of style “from 
costume and coiffeur down to gesture, glance 
and smile.” ‘Such inordinate attention to 
ephemera is a natural device of attention- 
management, as well as a means of drawing 
attention “to the forms and surfaces -of 
discourse and averting notice from or 
concealing the deeper personal strata of action 
or being and the more substantial connections 
of an individual to the social structure. 
Beneath the extravagant superficiality of 
dandyism one did not always find the 
apparent vacuousness of a Brummell, a cave 
containing only the vague shadows of made 
surfaces reflected inward from another’s 
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glance. But one did find, invariably, a strong 
disposition so to define and shape whatever 
inner content there was to life, to get. a 
purchase, through an audience, on funda- 
mental ambiguities of status and identity. 

Associated with this disposition is an 
- almost erotic nervousness and anxiety—a stage 
fright—that is at times paralyzing. Though 
_ Brummell managed his own anxieties with icy 
demeanor and malicious wit, many full- 
fledged dandies of later times developed 
reputations for periodic physical reactions to 
scenes. Robert de Montesquiou, the great 
French aesthete from whom Proust gained 
access to society and after whom, it is said, 
Huysmans modeled Des Esseintes in A 
Rebours, had a natural solution—he simply 
fainted, quite genuinely but nonetheless 
repeatedly if necessary. 

3. Composure and Status Threats. Barbey 
D’Aurevilly (1845) saw in the high dandyism 
of Brummell a reaction to boredom and ennui 
that was aimed at making life a perpetual 
carnival. Certainly the dandy derived real 
amusement and diversion in astonishing his 
milieu with the frivolous sacrilege inherent in 
his attitudes toward antiquated conventions 
and empty hierarchy. Certainly, too, the 
dandy’s unruffled exterior, his air of indiffer- 


ence to all significant things happening around 


him, was undeniable. To betray concern was 
to suggest personal inexperience or a failure of 
worldliness. In Brummell’s circles, assuredly, 
it opened an opportunity for the cut—for 
allowing someone else to achieve visibility at 
one’s own expense through some gratuitous 
aspersion which one would then be obliged to 
top. . 

_ The constant menace of the cut, often 
delivered playfully, in a game of bitchy 
one-upmanship, made the dandy milieu a 
forum for continuing “status threats” (cf. 
_ Short and Strodbeck, 1965). This was both a 
symptom of the instability of leadership in 
celebrity, in which everyone could make a 
name for himself by damaging the reputation 
of others, as well as a reaction to focusing all 
attention on surfaces and superficialities. The 
greatest prophylactic against these challenges 
was to be disdainful, often to the point of 
absurdity, of all serious and disruptive 
excitements, and to avoid any direct, explicit 
competition with others. All tasks were 
carried out as if they were trivial and of no 
concern, every act obliquely played from a 
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distance, as if it were boring and there were | 
better things to do. The heights of confronta- 
tion in the dandy milieu were indeed savage, 


‘but even when face-to-face had only the 


intensity of a “secondary involvement” 
(Goffman, 1963; 1967). 

Such imperious distance was maintained 
between the actual commotions and the 
composed surfaces of life in the Brummell 
style that many matters of practicality were 
forced into oblivion. The fortunes won and _ 
lost by dandies at fashionable gambling clubs 
or racetracks produced gossip and ruined 
reputations, but were never treated as matters 
of concern. Brummell, forced to wager at 
Watier’s in the company of many men much 
wealthier than himself, eventually went 
bankrupt, and after the opera one night, stole 
off to France to avoid his creditors. 
“Whenever you have not produced your 
effect, sit where you are,” he is reported to 
have advised, “and when you have produced 
it, be off’ (Boutet de Monvel, 1908:90). 

4. Exclusivism. There is, finally, the strong 
element of exclusivism in the dandy round. 


‘Much discussed as an aspect of Regency 


society generally, exclusivism was exaggerated 
among the dandies. It was especially a 
preoccupation of Brummell, who had few ~ 
tender sentiments about those he regarded as 
his social inferiors. 

It has been argued that in this sense at 
least, dandyism served as a defense for 
aristocratic privilege against the intrusion of 
bourgeois standards into society (cf. Moers, 
1960). Money might buy the externals of 
privilege, but it could not purchase the 
acceptance of those to whom the middle 
classes continued to seem debased and 
polluted by mercantile connections. The 
dandy’s emphasis upon the style of life of a 
refined gentleman, eschewing conventional 
bourgeois values of achievement and work,,. 
made him a symbol of what many thought to 
be the real distinction between the classes. 

As a dimension of the dandy aesthetic, 
exclusivism was closely connected to the 
dandy’s ceremoniousness. Brummell and his 
followers sought to expose the contamination 
of their milieu by individuals inattentive 
either to style or refinement; they dealt with 
vulgarity and coarseness by cutting their 
unfortunate victims, ruining them with 
malicious gossip, and exposing their inade- 
quacies through ceaseless petty ritualism in 
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public, Again, it was through the emphasis on 
form and ceremony that they made unbridge- 
able the gap between themselves and the 
unwanted. ; 

No doubt, too, exclusivism protected 
' Brummell’s world by giving greater weight to 
the forms and values he sought to exemplify. 
Ceremony and exclusivism were mutually 
reinforcing. 

Here then, we find the central dimension- 
ality of the dandy life: an attention-gathering 
ceremoniousness and petty ritualism which 
cloaked a vacant personal interior while 
winning a form of deference for its exemplari- 
ness, its refinement and delineation of 
standards in a shifting time; a theatricality 
that supported an inward but ephemeral 


formulation of self, constantly demanding its 


own renewal through external audience 
regulation, and pervaded by fear or anxiety 
about the audience; a surface composure that 
denied vulnerability to threats of displace- 
ment; and, finally, an exclusivism that sought 
to define the boundaries of the properly 
composed life. Ceremony always consorted 
with stage fright which, in turn, calmed itself 
in form. It is of small importance that these 
themes, or tendencies, in dandy life do not 
determine ail its particularities. They do form 
a partially integrated pattern, working to- 
gether, to produce a state of experienced 
affairs in the life of men like Brummell. They 
are ruling dimensions of the, dandy exper- 
fence. 


DECAY AND THE DECRYSTALLIZATION 
OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Sociologically, the significant fact about 
dandyism was not that it spawned models of 
such singular appositeness to the stress of the 
age as to make itself culturally indispensable. 
In actual outline, after all, its models were as 
old as Alcibiades; something like the dandy 
had always been a sort of historical butterfly, 
drawing attention in season but never 
- undergoing immutable institutionalization.* 


4The dandy’s bloodless lineage may be extended 
indefinitely dmong historical predecessors if, like 
Alexander von Gleichen-Russwurm (1927) in a 
widely read book of the twenties, Konige des 
Legens, we bring in a selective harvest of the great 
sartorial heroes of history—dandy-like figures such as 
Alcibiades, Petronius, the Byzantine Emporer 
Michael IO, Guillaume de Balaun, Ulrich von 
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What was significant about dandyism was that 
it did have its season in the 19th Century; 
that it could survive as it did for as long as it 
did; that it could find an audience; and that it 
could somehow live off the characteristics of 
the milieus to which it was attracted. Not 
dandyism, then, but the situation of dandyism 
requires our attention. ` 

The direction we must explore is suggested, . 
I believe, by the discrepancies apparent in 
Brummell’s time between the knowledge men 
often had of one another as consociates and 
the descriptions they had of one another as 
contemporaries. [ am borrowing here the 
useful distinction made by Schutz (1962) 
between “face-to-face” relationships formed 
among individuals who share both a com- 
munity of space and a community of 
time—consociates—and those who share only a 
temporal community—contemporaries. 

By the time of the Regency, the 
hollowness of established forms was an 
accepted matter for social commentary. The 
feudal conceptual scheme for ordering society 
(in Franklin Ford’s [1963] language) had long 
been antiquated, the French Revolution 
serving to reveal how often its terms were 
false and empty. The important changes of 
the period were in social structure and, as 
Ford . (1963:18) put it, “in the way men 
conceived of social structure.” The old 
rhetoric of society, its titles and privileges and 
patterns of deference, no longer made sense. 


The Structural Context: Positions, Networks 
and Decrystallization. 

To describe their world of consociates in 
the self-obliterating rhetoric of their predeces- 


sors and contemporaries was, for those in 
Brummell’s milieu, like translating Disraeli 


into Latin—a discipline at once trained and 
pointless. The structure of elite experience 


differed from that of their predecessors in 


Lichtenstein, Petrarch, Pietro Aretino, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Bassompierre, Van Dyck, the Marechal de 
Richelieu, Cassanova, and so on. After Brummell the 
greatest discrepancies appearing between the indi 
vidual styles of subsequent dandies—as between, say, 


. Brummell and Disraeli, or Baudelaire and Balzac—are 


still of lesser importance than their similarities. So 
striking is the continuity among these figures that 
men in their own time drew the parallels and 
discussed le dandysme as a movement and a tradition 


(eg, Barbey D’Aurevilly, 1845), though not always 


approvingly (Carlyle, 1908). 
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being less regulated by position, less narrow or 
provincial in association, less encapsulated 
from non-elites and less connected to 
substantial societal functions, In short, the 
structure of elite society had loosened, its real 
shapes disengaged from the traditional matrix; 
its formal categorizations, once accurate and 
unequivocal, increasingly invited distressing 
social malapropisms, the untoward disregard 
of unnamed contemporaries, and discon- 
necting forms of social competition. 


While this coincidence of structural loos- 


ening and cultural antiquation is as natural as 
that of spring and thaw, the formal terms for 
relating the two phenomena are nonexistent 
and we must try to supply them. Also, we 
must find the terms to describe how matters 
of structure and culture get so thick to begin 
with. I propose here to suggest a rather 
abbreviated theory which sets out, in 
unfortunately severe outline, some of the 
language that aids in dealing with these very 
general problems. 


The terms I have found most sopropaate, 


are part of a language centering in the concept 
of structure—not “social structure” in the 
usual sense of a nominal classification of 
patterns. of social organization, inductively 
recognized differentia specifica, but structure 
per se, a variable property of the relationships 
among elements in a system that derives from 
the relative invariance or fixity of those 
relationships. Terms such as loosening, open- 
ing, slackening, etc., refer to changes in the 
degree of structure of a social system. A social 
system, a mileu, a pattern of social 
organization, may be more or less structured 
according to how fixed, stable, or unchanging 
are the relationships of its parts or elements 
(avoiding, for the moment, the problem of 
defining what those elements are). . 

Brummell’s milieu as we described it was 
not simply “loose” but loosening or slack- 
ening. It was experiencing a change in its 
degree of structure, a kind of structural loss. 
The processes by which structural gains or 
losses are produced may be called respectively 
crystallization and decrystallization, to pirate 
the analogous physical concepts. To say that 
Brummell’s milieu was undergoing a process 
of decrystallization asserts, at its simplest, 
that the parts of his world were becoming 
unglued. 

The meaning of this expression in terms of 
social behavior is best approached by finding a 
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parallel conceptual apparatus capable of 
representing the notion of structure rela- 
tionally. A conception: of “position” not far 
removed from Parsons’ (1951) discussion of 
the “locational aspect,” or “status,” of an 
actor’s participation in a social system comes 
very close to providing the relational picture 
we need. | l 

In Parsons’ exposition, an inevitable 
relativity attaches to the idea that social 
action has a location, since an actor’s position 
can only be defined relative to other 
positions. This idea, awkward when left 
undeveloped, can easily be translated into the 
more flexible imagery of “social networks” 
(cf. Mitchell, 1959a, 1969b; Wolfe, 1970; 
Laumann, 1973), a parallel metaphor which 
has the virtue of indicating connectivity 
among positions without necessarily implying 
hjerarchy. If we speak therefore of a network 
of positions, standing or rank may be 
introduced as a second-order characteristic, 
based on the relative location of the positions 
in the network. This-may be accomplished 
(theoretically at least) by making pairwise 
determinations of differentials based on 
ranking criteria. For our purposes, an actor’s 
standing—the relative ranking of his posi- 
tion—may be thought of as the relative 
advantage (or disadvantage) he has vis-a-vis 
others with respect to resources for con- 
trolling exchanges with them. Such resources 
would include all the variables to which value 
attaches—money, power, information, etc. 
Theoretically, therefore, any system of action 
may be described by a set of simultaneous 
resource differentials which locate each actor 
in relation to others. 

If we classify each resource differential in a 
network of relations as either fixed or 
changing (adopting an arbitrary time unit), we 
can measure the degree of crystallization ofa 
system of action by computing the proportion 
of its positions classified as fixed. This defines 
crystallization as the process of fixing or 
freezing biases in the rates of exchange among 
positions: The more crystallized the network, 
the greater the stability or permanence of the 
resource differentials among positions in it. 
Conversely, decrystallization may be mea- 
sured by decreases in the proportion of fixed 
positions in a network. Stated in these more 
formal terms, the concept becomes useful for 
describing the degree of structure in a system 
and for ‘treating structural gain or loss 
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dynamically. It provides, for example, a way 
of viewing the society of Regency England—a 
society in which there was little doubt that 
substantial changes had occurred in the 
relative standing of traditionally defined social 
positions, and which, though once a fairly 
. stable and structured mileu, had witnessed 
substantial decrystallization or structural loss. 

Decrystallization can be caused by any 
disturbance which alters the distribution of 
resources among individuals, or which inde- 
pendently affects the rates of exchange in a 
network. The immediate effect of decrystalli- 
zation is to allow individuals so advantaged or 
disadvantaged by these changes to act outside 
the prevailing structure of expectations. 
Discrepancies begin to appear between actual 
individual behavior and that predicted under 
what we shall call the “structural model” 
which develops under stable conditions to 
map out a milieu of crystallized relationships. 
In the initial stages of disturbance, in other 
words, individuals are likely to find their 
action gauged under rules and expectations 
appropriate to preceding states of crystalliza- 
tion. A disjunction appears between structural 
model and actual social structure, and it is this 
disjoining or dis-integration of culture and 
behavior that we shall call decay.* The 
personal effects of this decay are often 
profound, but before we turn to consider 
their impact it will be useful to examine 
further the important correlates of structural 
crystallization, and elaborate on the processes 
through which they emerge in a decrystal- 
_ lizing milieu such as the one that surrounded 
the Beau and his consociates. 


Correlates of Crystallization 


The correlates of crystallization in social 
milieus in some degree parallel those which 


f Decay describes the decomposition of struc- 
-turally more complex into structurally simpler 
systems, as in the chemical breakup of compounds 
into simpler elements (processes associated with the 
release of energy). The term is employed here as a 
convenient metaphor, not in strict analogy to the 
biochemical usage where it is also a convenient 
simplification. The term should not be understood as 
describing complete decomposition and loss of 
energy in a system, but the failure of endogenous 
processes to support a given structural template—or, 
in our language, structural model. Thus, one might 
speak of a structural model “losing energy,” but at 
the same time imply that energy has been released in 
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occur in individual status ensembles—de- 
creases in the ambiguity of personal status, 
increases in- the visibility of status to others, 
and enlargement of the degree of personal 
dependency (Smith, 1969). At the social level, 
however, the concept also becomes useful in 
integrating several central sociological ideas: 

1. Mutual expectations, Unstructured or 
poorly crystallized milieus may generate 
exchange relationships out of the search to 
maximize mutual benefit, but the definition 
of these relationships is not supplied by the 
milieus themselves. The relative positions of 
parties emerge with the unfolding of the 
exchange, but the relationship is specific to 
the interaction at hand and regulated only by 
common-sense understandings, situational 
rules, and the resource bargaining of the two 
parties. Many “public places” foster relation- 
ships of this character. As crystallization 
occurs, however, there emerges a fixed 
structure of positions in which relationships 
are not specific to each exchange and need 
not be renegotiated. Standard expectations 
about position-specific resources and inter-po- 
sition exchanges come to inhere in the 
positions themselves, without regard to the 
current incumbents. The ambiguity of posi- 
tions thus decreases while their visibility 
increases. Since, moreover, the relative dura- 
bility of such expectations in the face of 
short-run disturbances or resource instability 
is a prominent feature of role systems, 
crystallization of a milieu may be regarded as 
a defining feature of its conversion into a 
system of roles. 

Those who entered Brummell’s milieu, 
however, entered a world where inherited 
expectations were inaccurate predictors. The 
clear social delineations expected were no- 
where to be found, having dissolved into a, 
confused immediacy of individuality and 
sham. This did not happen overnight, nor at a 
uniform rate. But by Brummell’s time, the- 
sham which novelists like Richardson brought 
into focus was sufficient to make every 
contemporary, if not apprehensive, certainly 
self-conscious about social credentials. Brum- 
mells was a milieu in which “decay” had 
progressed to the point where few social 
relations were taken at face value, and where 


some larger system and that the elements of the 
system were then available for subsequent synthesis 
into some new organization. 
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the renegotiation of relationships in each 


exchange had been made, in part, into a 
“deep” playfulness (to use another of Geertz’s 
[1972] phrases) over personal standing. 

Because they saw the discrepancies be- 
tween actual incumbents and the convention- 
ally typified incumbents of social positions, 
Brummell’s consociates could act in that 
peculiar tone vis-a-vis one another which 
implied that their secrets were indeed public, 
their mutual shams supported only by a polite 
sociability. But while manners might protect 
sham, the vulnerability of acting within the 
milieu was scarcely lessened thereby. Brum- 
mell stood out as a winning model of how to 
manipulate these ambiguities in a circle of 
discategorized consociates. 

2. Positional cultures. As crystallization 
proceeds, there appear standardized cultures 
of position or status which map out and 
regulate the relations among positions, sym- 
bolize resource differentials in stable defer- 
ence rules, and in some degree determine the 
content of exchanges merely by specifying the 
biases they presume. This development is not 
easy to describe in abstract terms because of 
` the different evolutionary patterns milieus 
may follow. Still, once crystallized, a milieu 
has a determinate structure of positions, 
relating to one another in terms of more-or- 
less well developed positional cultures. 

If the milieu in which a positional culture 
has taken shape begins to decrystallize, 
however, the validity of that culture will be 
undermined even as its forms hang on. To be a 
contemporary (in Schutz’ sense again) of the 
Prince Regent meant that one was supplied 
with a culture for predicting royal -behavior 
and royal circumstances which was, to put it 
mildly, seriously misleading. To be his 
consociate, on the other hand, was to discover 
a figure of undeviating prodigality, narrow 
circumstances and copious philandering—a 
Prince altogether different than such a Prince 

was expected to be. 
| Repeated often enough such discrepancies 
could only strain the credibility of conven- 
tional forms and undermine the ability of 
positions to command the deference with 
which they had been invested in the past. 
Similarly, the decreasing correlation between 
‘the possession of “position” and the posses- 
sion of resources sufficient to command 
appropriate levels of deference, made contem- 
poraries who coveted nobility increasingly 
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disappointed with the models presented by 
noble incumbents—disappointed by the de- 
cline, in Santayana’s- (1955) phrase, of 
“representative eminence.” ` 

3. Associational constriction. If the mecha- 
nism producing stable bilateral patterns of 
association is the desire to maximize personal 
profits and to minimize social costs, one 
would expect the emergence of stability in an 
exchange network to represent a pattern of 
maximization of mutual benefit. This being 
so, crystallization also implies a ‘constriction 
of the range of association among positions; as 
the incumbent settles into a stable pattern 
with others, he decreases the resources 
available for further expansion of his associa- 
tion. Correlated with crystallization, there- 
fore, is a decline in social.competition and a 
freezing of resources. This decreases the 
amount of information the individual must 
have about his milieu to maintain his market 
position, and facilitates the development and 
acceptance of oversimplified models of social 
action. l i 

Decrystallization, on the other hand, frees 
personal resources for an expansion of 
association and gives rise to increased 
competition, of which the cut-or-be-cut 
climate of Brummell’s world is one example. 
Correlatively, it increases the amount of 
information individuals will need to maintain 
their market positions. As in adolescence—a 
period of transition from relatively structured 
to unstructured milieus—this effect is gener- 
ally associated with the need to reject 
oversimplified, information-deprived models 
of action that carry over from family 
socialization. 

In a stable structure the oversimplification 
of modeling occurs at the expense of 
considerable data reduction about the actual 
complexity of individuals and interpersonal 
relationships. In some highly crystallized: 
milieus, a simple rank ordering neatly 
summarizes the structure of deference and is 
apparent to all in it. But while this summary 
criterion adequately maps the structure, it 
fails to discriminate the underlying multivari- 
ate nature of the individual status ensemble of 
each incumbent. If resources are redistributed, 
inducing decrystallization, one of the first 
things to result is a refinement in perception 
and appreciation of the bases of status and 
position. In general, the greater the propor- 
tion of individuals in a milieu experiencing 
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resource mobility, the less adequate a simple 
rank ordering becomes for matters of 
deference judgment. Similarly, the greater the 
instability of deference in a milieu, the more 
likely are the criteria for awarding deference 
to become variegated. Finally, the more 
variegated these criterla, the more ambiguous 
is personal status or the judgment of personal 
_ position. 

4. Replaceable incumbencies. “Advancing 
crystallization also reduces the dependence of 
social structures. on particular incumbent 
personalities. A position fixed in a relatively 
dense network of unchanging relationships is 
less subject to disturbance by the disappear- 
ance, succession or replacement of discrete 
members (cf. Nadel, 1957). Conversely, as a 
milieu decrystallizes it is more vulnerable to 
structural disturbance by instability of mem- 
bership. 

5. Socialization. Finally, the growth of 
stable positional cultures increases the visibil- 
ity of the rewards as well as the expected 
behavior attaching to given positions. Sociali- 
zation into these positions is thus facilitated. 
The more dense and unchanging the network, 
the more consistent and reliable the socializa- 
tion from external constraints. 


Individuals and Ranking Systems 


_ Decrystallization of a hierarchically mod- 
eled network is thus, from the viewpoint of 
_any incumbent, a matter inducing disorienta- 
_ tion and ambiguity. Decrystallization in one 
network, however, may be offset by compen- 
sating stability elsewhere. Similarly, a network 
of great extension may be differentially 
crystallized in adjacent areas. These facts must 
caution us in considering the impact of 
network structural changes on incumbents. 
The greatest personal impact will probably be 
felt by individuals totally enmeshed in 
extensive, highly reticulated networks, where 
the anchorages of their very identities are 
dependent upon the networks they inhabit. 
The exact consequences deserve enumeration, 
if only speculatively. 

Such individuals would experience, first, 
what we might call the antiquation of 
biographical models. Biographical projections 
based on the anticipation of a career among 
fixed positions become increasingly difficult 
and increasingly insecure as decrystallization 
advances. The pathways from position to 
position become indistinct, even the conduct 
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required in a single position to elicit reward 
and deference becomes uncertain as the 
network loses the structure it once had. 

The personal effects are likely to be 
profound. They occur first of all in 
connection with the temporal horizon of 
individual action, inducing (as among Brum- 
meli and his associates) a short-run orientation 
to the opportunities and exigencies of the 
present. And they occur also in connection 
with the restructuring of values mapped onto 
personal action: as the adequacy of a ranking 
model diminishes, sensibility enlarges to admit 
more refined and differentiated qualities as 
bases of deference. The temporal horizon of 
action releases its attachment to the guides of 
the past and embraces instead an all-de- 
manding, fluid present. Certainly one of the 
emphases in Baudelaire’s essays on modernity 
is that it is in the present that one must look 
for the values to clothe and secure a 
biography moving into a future inadequately 
projected from the past (Baudelaire, 1965). 

The disorientation resulting from the 
antiquation of positional cultures also de- 
nudes incumbents of the identification in- 
hering in their positions. What is left to them 
is rather like the vestigial titles surviving in 
many European societies which, more often 
than not, suggest nothing at all about the lives 
and resources of their bearers. Because of the 
unstable relevance of position, deference again 
begins to circulate about the individual actor. 
In these circumstances reputation, along with 
the more substantial entitlements to deference 
such as money or kinship connections, begin 
to assume renewed significance. 


Il. 
CELEBRITY AND THE TRANSFORMATION 
OF DEFERENCE CULTURE 

The effects of decay—the antiquation of 
structural and biographical models; increasing 
amounts of unregulated interpersonal compe- 
tition; a truncation of the temporal horizon to 
the short-run; enlargement and differentiation 
of the spectrum of qualities appreciated as 
bases of deference; and the increased salience 
of personal reputation as a basis of defer- 
ence—create conditions favorable to the 
emergence of a market for celebrity. It is in 


such confused circumstances that the search 
for heroes and objects of identification, never 
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evenly distributed in time or in the social 
order, tends to be concentrated. 

The significance of celebrity, in our 
perspective, is this: It is a form of attributed 
deference (or derogation), resting solely on a 
climate of opinion, that attaches to in- 
dividuals—or more precisely, to images of an 
individual existing in a more or less 
widespread belief system. The individual who 
achieves celebrity offers up a model for 
behavior or biography that, being visible, 
serves as a fixed reference point of some wide 
or narrow relevance to the public, in 
identification with which (or by contrast to 
which) the members of an audience may 
selectively pose and define themselves. 


Experimental Social Modeling: Sources of 
Demand. l 


The individual celebrity is always in some 
degree a model demanded by an audience. His 
or her celebrity cannot be explained as the 
automatic response of an audience to personal 
achievements; celebrities are not self-made. 
From the available personal models the 
audience selects, and in selecting makes its 
identification. The models, in turn, become 
agencies of taste, refinement of style, and 
clarification of personal values. The celebrity 
serves as a vehicle for modernizing or 
contemporizing biography. 

The sources of this demand for celebrity 
are to be found in the failure of decrystal- 
lizing or fluid networks to sustain positional 
cultures, and particularly in their toleration 
. for and reward of deviation from expected 
social patterns. A milieu open to competition 
among standards and models of behavior 
becomes the arena of the cultural entre- 
preneur. It is he who, on his own or in the 
person he grooms, aims to capture an 
audience and present it with models. The 
models he offers up aim to influence taste and 
demeanor by constituting and reconstituting 
ideals and recipes of life that are defer- 
ence-worthy. 

The Brummells and Baudelaires of the 
dandy tradition acted just this role of stylistic 
entrepreneur. To men like the young Baud- 
elaire, Barbey D’Aurevilly, de Montesquiou, 
and Wilde, their roles came to have the high 
seriousness of a life’s purpose. Style and taste 
_ were matters not only of personal perfection 

but ideologies framed to improve and elevate 
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the standards of their respective societies.® 
Baudelaire, whose dandyism was partly a 
reaction against what Sartre (1950) was later 
to analyze as his “solitude,” called his early 
dandy style “the last refuge of heroism in 
decadent ages” (quoted in Hamburger, 1969: 
17). 

Clearly, then, fundamental values need not 
be subverted or even altered in the modeling 
process, but its conservatizing tendencies do 
not minimize its importance in producing 
new, more suitable forms for familiar values. 
A social system so reconstituting itself is one 
receptive to matters of personal style, to the 
reintegration of the biographical and the 
social in adjusted forms and settled arbitra- 
tions of worth. 

The decay associated with decrystalliza- 
tion, in short, gives rise to a demand for 
experimental social modeling. Such modeling 
is manifested in social deviance, supported by 
an audience providing it with situational 
legitimacy. Its very novelty, and occasionally 
its anti-institutional qualities, are often its 
drawing cards. The modelers themselves, 
cultural entrepreneurs, may range from 
charismatic religious figures to leaders of the 
most trivial fads. Whether this market is 
receptive to the thoroughgoing anti-institu- 
tional reorientation of charismatic claims or 
only to more superficial modeling of new 
tastes and fashions is another question.’ What 
is clear, at least, is that it is a market defined 
by a demand for the appearance of new 
models, and that the entrepreneurs of such 
models compete for the choices of the 
audience. 


Historical Correlates of Celebrity Systems . 
If we understand the roots of efforts 


‘Even great talent alone, Balzac believed, would 


never be enough to legitimate the ascendancy of the 
new Class of intellectuals and artists who were the 
aristocracy he foresaw emerging in the future. The 
“arts” of dandyism, he thought, would produce 
elegance the new aristocracy would need. (Cf. Moers’ 
discussion [1960], certainly the most impressive 
scholarship on the whole dandy movement.) 

™To deal with this question one needs a more 
comprehensive analytic scheme than we can develop 
in: this paper. Suffice it to say that some of the 


-attributes of charisma Weber discussed appear to be 


a function of such market considerations and equally 
true of celebrity, This suggests the need to work out 
the connection between charisma and celebrity in - 
order to isolate the “‘pure” characteristics of each. 
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toward social reconstitution to be in the 
decay of ranking, there are also conditions 
that operate to facilitate the spread of such 
efforts into a wider and wider social orbit. At 
their outer limits, these conditions have to do 
with the extent of incorporation of all 
members of a “society” into effective markets 
for positions, such markets being understood 
to denote the range of social competition 
centering on given positions. If we look at the 
determinants of this range or volume of 
competition, variation in the extensiveness of 
social reconstitution is easily seen to be 
historically associated with the appearance of 
a market apparatus for distributing social 
comparisons over ever larger social circles and 
for making the cultures of different positions 
increasingly available to larger numbers :of. 
people. The monopoly of such cultures by.» 


incumbents is thereby decreased and the range.. 


of individuals who possess information:.on. 
which to offer criticisms of the society: is 
thereby increased. The demand for more 


far-reaching social information is, as has been . 
argued elsewhere (Lerner, 1958), an increasing :. 
function of the amount of social mobility in a`: 
society. As such it cannot be understood.as. > 
being causally unconnected with what we- 
have been calling decrystallization, or with - 


what, historically, we understand to describe 
the vast changes associated with moderniza- 
tion. Thus, for example, the spread of literacy 
_ is a pre-condition in Western history for the 
extension of social communication beyond 
the orbits of personal relationships and 
provincial cultures. 

Whatever the specific causes of this and 
other facilitating conditions, the emergence by 
the 19th Century of a climate of social 
criticism has behind it a history of an 
enlargement of the amount of social informa- 
tion available to and demanded by literate 
members of society. Regular communication 
of social news in reliably transmitted personal 
letters,. the rise of social centers for society 
(the Court initially, thereafter salons, resorts, 
. racetracks, private clubs and gambling houses, 
and the coffee house), the appearance of 
critical public literature—all had, by the 19th 
Century, made their appearance and substan- 
tially opened the cultural horizons of the 
entire social order.® These changes created 


*Most of the widely read and significant social 
novels of the era—Bulwer-Lytton’s Pelham, 
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conditions conducive to the spread of 
“reputation” and therefore to the rise of the 
celebrity as a social force, and also mobjlized 
a public that more continuously experienced 
the need to redefine itself in actual move- 
ments of taste and social reconstitution. 


Aestheticism and Deference Behavior. 
Movements in taste, fashion, and demeanor, 
increasingly common in European societies 
with the waning of feudalism, vary in their 
scope and focus. To name variations in the 
extensiveness of preoccupation with taste and 
demeanor we refer to the degree of aestheti- 
cism in a milieu, that is,. to the salience 
attached by the members of a milieu to 
matters of style and taste as criteria of 
deference. A milieu marked by a high degree 
of aestheticism is one in which the way a man 
behaves and the way he symbolizes his 
deference-worthiness becomes as important 
(or more important) to his social evaluation as 
the more substantial entitlements to deference 
he may command. Aestheticism emphasizes 
the integration of the elements of personal 
style into a pattern of taste and demeanor. 

At this point, our theoretical considera- 
tions have returned us to where we began: 
with the paradigm of the aesthetic pattern we 


“extracted from our analysis of the milieu of 


Beau: Brummell. Such a pattern may be seen 
as a -prediction of our theory of decay and 
decrystallization. At the very least, our 
analysis predicts an increase in the salience of 
style asa function of the decrystallization of 
social networks. But since we have now 
derived the characteristics of .celebrity mar- 
kets from our theory, the elements of the 
aesthetic pattern—ceremony, audience-cen- 
teredness, composure, and exclusivism-—also 
fall into place. 

If Brummell’s public life is paradigmatic, 
there are many others which will be found to 
fit the same general pattern. His was a life of 
high aestheticism, which verges at its extremes 
into other patterns of deference behavior 


Thackery’s Vanity Fair, most of Dickens’ work © 
(Pickwick Papers, Great Expectations, etc.), Sue’s 
romans mondains, Balzac’s La comedie humaine, 
Stendahl’s Le rouge et le noir, Disraeli’s novels of 
fashionable society, and so on—depicted the dandy 
figure in society as part of their characteristic 
concern with the question, “What is a gentleman?” 
(Moers, 1960: 17). 
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identifiable as worldliness and decadence. 
Wozldliness is a pattern of preoccupation with 
high life and style that Louis Kroninberger 
(1959) has traced throughout the literature of 
the last several centuries, marked by an even 
greeter tendency to allow fashion and style to 
regulate behavior. Both worldliness and deca- 
dence are aesthetic patterns in which the 
elements of style—fashion, pose, manners, 
etc.—completely preempt the importance of 
institutional status or substantial resources as 
‘deference criteria. Decadence, of the sort 
most conventionally associated with the lives 
of late 19th Century figures such as Wilde and 
Beardsley, may be thought of as a more 
advanced, radical aestheticism in which 
matters of style almost completely displace 
conventional morality as regulators of person- 
al behavior. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have attempted in this paper to introduce 
a direction for thinking about the nature of 


structure in social milieus that may be of use | 


to students of the integration of cultural and 
social systems. Though my emphasis has been 
on style in general, the argument of the paper 
falls in a long tradition of sociological analysis 
relating fashion to social stratification (cf. 
Sumner, 1959; Spencer, 1898; Ross, 1902; 
Veblen, 1899; Sombart, 1913; Simmel, 
1904).With the ideas of structural decrystalli- 
zation and decay, however, we have theo- 
retical tools for dealing with those variations 
in the salience of matters of style implied by 
Simmel’s analysis of fashion but neglected in 
subsequent work. 

I do not wish to suggest that it is decay 
which directly causes the pathologies that 
individuals caught up in the milieu. of 
celebrity often experience. Celebrities fre- 
quently do end up retreating from life in 
various “‘pathological” directions—suicide, al- 
coholism, occultism, etc.; but these develop- 
ments may be more the result of selective 
recruitment of pathologically predisposed 
individuals into the milieu of celebrity than 
the products of the milieu itself.? Nonetheless, 


*T do not think we are in a position to describe 
how frequently the predisposing personality traits of 
BrummelF-like figures are produced by a society. But 
that the attention-demanding, saudience-centered, 
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the audience to celebrity often finds itself 
compelled by its own confusions into 
adopting directions and styles of life that are 
themselves unconventional and self-con- 
sciously so. Brummell recruited others like 
himself, but he also had a hand in the 
development of a climate that legitimated 
“petty truancies from the official socialized 
self” (to borrow Sapir’s phrase [1931]) on 
the part of his fascinated audience. 

Celebrity, style, unconventional—and some- 
times “pathological”—behavior do, however, 
appear hand in hand as features of the de- 
cay or disjunction decrystallization induces. 
It is not difficult to extend this analysis, for 
example, to treat the emphasis on style 
described by Finestone (1964) in the world of 
the “cat,” or by Suttles (1968) in the 
behavior of inner city gangs. More generally, 
the analysis also should apply to the emphasis 
on style that appears ubiquitously in the 


description of individuals leaving, dropping 


away or expelled from, or seeking to escape 
the factitious identities ascribed to them by 
incumbency (or recent incumbency) in 
institutions, asylums, universities or ghettoes. 
The emphasis on style in such circles is a 
response, for many, to the failure of prevailing 
structural models to incorporate them as they 
are or as they would be. It is the “aesthetic” 
function of the emphasis on style, as opposed 
to its other—utilitarian, value-commitment— 
functions (cf. Barber, 1972), that it re- 
organizes the criteria to which deference 
attaches, and allows men to reconstruct, 





parasitical profile is common is, at least, fairly well 
established. A typical etiology for the character 
neuroses by which psychoanalysts label similar 
profiles is severe maternal deprivation in early 
childhood. Oral deprivation may lead cither to a 
pessimistic or sadistic attitude, each indicating oral 
wishes through the demand for attention from 
others. The oral-sadistic turn yields a very confident, 
sometimes surly, and nearly always petulant fellow 
who makes extreme demands on others, Such people 
are always vulnerable to the so-called “oral 
psycho-pathologies” such as addiction, alcoholism, 
and depression. They are particularly vulnerable 
when their “fronts” no longer serve to meet their 
outsized needs for acclaim and continuing, uncritical 
acceptance. Often, for example, the aging process 
itself produces the blow from which these narcissists 
fail to recover. (I am indebted to Dr. David Barry for 
these observations). 
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sometimes cultivated, sometimes raw, sym- 
bolic expressions of worth.*° 


1°The argument may be made that decay and 
decrystallization alone are not the only develop- 
ments that produce heroes of style. First, there is a 
basic relativity in the notion of decrystallization that 
derives from the temporal perspective from which 
one views the events in any period. Since social 
systems tend to survive structural adjustments of the 
sort mapped out by the crystallization concept, what 
appears to one analyst as a period of decrystalliza- 
tion may appear to another as one of recrystalliza- 
tion. The two processes may be simultaneous, 
depending on how the observer chooses to partition 
the world he is describing. Second, it cannot fail to 
strike the reader of history that periods of structural 
growth and reorganization, such as the first half 
century of post-colonial American history, also tend 
to produce popular climates in which there is a 
demand for style setting. Whereas, as Donald Levine 
has pointed out to me, a figure like Brummell might 
profitably be viewed as a vehicle of the “dispersion 
of charisma” (to use Shils’ [1958] phrase) from 
ascribed style bearers to a role model based on 
“achievement” of sorts—an interpretation in keeping 
with the decrystallization thesis—a figure like 
Castiglione, appearing in the Renaissance, represents 
a movement toward the codification of emergent 
norms of behavior in established networks. It is, of 
course, the disjunction between culture and 
structure that creates a demand for the formulation 
of imitable models. And decrystallization is one of 
the processes that is associated with this dynamic. 
Where there are not standardized institutionalized 
models to begin with, or when complex division of 
labor and a pluralistic pattern of social organization 
deplete the salience of prevailing models within any 
one institutional arena, the situation is also ripe for 
celebrity as a codifying, clarifying agency—if only 
ephemerally —in individual lives. 
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Low response rates, poor data quality and the perceived necessity of limiting oneself to only a 
few questions have contributed to avoidance of mail questionnaires in studies of the general 
public. The effectiveness of a particular method for eliciting response to iengthy questionnaires 
was tested on state-wide samples of the general public in Arizona, Indiana, North Carolina, and 
Washington. The method, which depends on systematically manipulating all aspects of the data 
collection process produced response rates of from 69.7 percent to 75,2 percent. It was equally 
effective in rural and urban regions. The data quality, as measured by item non-response, was 
uniformly high throughout the 85-165 item questionnaires. Results demonstrate that high 
response from the general public is possible. We conclude that poor mai! questionnaire return 
rates can no more be excused than can inadequate theory and/or inappropriate statistics. 


se of mail questionnaires to collect data 

represents something of a paradox. The 

method itself is widely condemned. Yet, 
use continues at a very high level. Research 
methods texts have typically recommended 
that studies by mail be avoided if possible 
(Leik, 1972:36; Helmstadter, 1970:70-1), a 
waming well founded in past research. 
Questionnaires are usually limited to a few 
items; the quality of the information is often 
poor; and response rates are typically low, 
usually not exceeding 50 percent (cf. 


*This paper was presented at the meeting of the 
Rural Sociological Society in August 1974. Research 
for this paper was financed in part under 
Agricultural Experiment Station Projects 0031 at 
Washington State University; projects 2020-4152-24 
at the University of Arizona, and 1765 at Purdue 
University, contributing projects to Western Region- 
al Research Project, W-118, “Economic and Social 
Significance of Human Migration for the Western 
Region,” and by the Cooperative Extension Service 
of North Carolina State University. This is Scientific 
Paper Number 4207 of the Washington Agricultural 
Research Center. 


Kerlinger, 1973:414; Boyd and Westfall, 
1964:174). 

However, the appeal of collecting large 
amounts of data at relatively low cost 
encourages continued use. Personal interview 
studies are becoming increasingly costly. The 
near astronomical cost for studies of geo- 
graphically dispersed and heterogeneous 
samples (e.g., the general public) effectively 
limits such research to those few researchers 
able to attain large-scale financing. Further, 
there is some evidence to suggest that refusal 
rates to personal interviews are also increasing, 
stimulating more serious consideration of the 
mail method (Business Week, 1973; American 
Statistical Association Conference on Surveys 
of Human Populaticns, 1974). Even when 
personal interview studies can be financed and 
refusal rates are low, the high per interview 
cost often results in a curtailed sample size, 
far below what one would like in using 
partial-controls, and analyzing subpopula- 
tions. Use of the mail questionnaire to 
overcome these limitations is an attractive 
possibility. But, it will likely remain a poor 
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Table l. 







Median School 
Years Completed 
(persons 25 
and over) 


State 


Washington 
Arizona 
Indiana 

North Carolina 


Average for the 
United States 


Median Family 
Income 


19,404 
9,185 
9,966 


7,770 


9,586 


i 


Interstate Variations of Population Characteristics? 











95.6 (18) 
(25) olal (25) 
9249 (22) 
(41) 66.9 (44) 
87.0 


*Courty and city data hook, 1972, pp. 2, 3, and 5. 


substitute for the personal interview unless ~ Interstate comparisons are made for variations 


high response rates can be achieved regularly 
in questionnaires seeking many items of 
information. 

The general public, although often the 
target of surveys, is among the most difficult 
of populations from which to elicit question- 
naire returns. Efforts to achieve high response 
rates on questionnaires, especially long ones, 
have been generally unsuccessful. An excep- 
tion is a report of two studies conducted on 
state-wide samples in Washington state (Dill- 
man, 1972). Both studies’ achieved response 
rates of 75 percent. Rates of this magnitude 
were all the more remarkable in that one 
questionnaire required 109 responses and the 
other 158. 

The fact that these studies were limited to 
one state whose population exhibits an 
educational level (a likely correlate of 
willingness to respond) above the national 
average does not tell us whether the method 
will produce a higher or lower response when 
used in other states. 

Our purpose is to explore the effectiveness 
of the method developed for the Washington 
studizs when used by other investigators on 
general public populations in three other 
states—North Carolina, Arizona and Indiana. 


! Complete use of the method has consistently 
produced even higher response to questionnaires of 
about the same length from specialized (more 
homogeneous) samples; for example, 92% on a 
Tandom sample of university alumni (Dillman and 
Frey, 1974), 82% on university students, 82% on 
student parents (Smith, 1973). 


in response rates between rural and urban 
regions, respondent selectivity, questionnaire 
quality and costs. 


PROCEDURES 


The four states involved are in several 
respects excellent choices for testing the 
general effectiveness of the mail methodology- 
under investigation. Characteristics of the 
states and their residents vary greatly. Since 
we lack specific knowledge about the variables 
likely to influence response rates in individual 
states, the states should be as representative as 
possible of the range of characteristics. While 
four states cannot be said to represent fifty, 
the four being examined are considerably 
diverse. Their geographical dispersion and 
divergence on such characteristics as educa- 
tion, income, percent urban population, and 
percent white (Table 1) make it appropriate 
to speak of them in cross-sectional terms. For 
each variable just mentioned, states above as 
well as below the national averages are 
represented. That the states are in fact diverse 
is further supported by a recent quality of life 
report (Liu, 1973). In an effort to describe 
the desirability of living in each of the fifty 
states, the study ranked the states on a 
composite index which examined one hun- 
dred indicators. The four states in this study 


were well distributed throughout the rankings; 


Washington was 4th, Arizona 11th, Indiana 
36th, and North Carolina 47th. . 
The 1970 Washington and 1973 North 
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Carolina studies concerned attitudes on 
allocating public funds. Approximately 50 
percent of the content could be described as 
similar. The other three studies focused on 
views about living in communities of various 
sizes. These included 1971 Washington and 
1973 Arizona studies in which the content of 
the questionnaires had a 90 percent overlap. 
Overlap of these studies with the third, 
conducted in Indiana in 1973, was a much 
smaller 40 percent. 

The similarity in content across states 
facilitates making observations about inter- 
state variations in response rates as a function 
of the method, without their being marred by 
the possible effects of widely different topics 
and question structures. Such differences 
might affect response rates or at least raise the 
possibility of such an effect so that 
conclusions about state variations would be 
harder to reach. 

The basic mail methodology involves many 
principles and procedures.” Most fundamental 
is the principle that all aspects of the data 
collection process which might reasonably be 
expected to affect the response rate be 
manipulated to increase it. Manipulations 
applied to the questionnaire included photo- 
reduction and multilithing into booklet form 
for a less formidable appearance, adding an 
eye-catching cover page, and using straight- 
forward, unambiguous questions carefully 
ordered and presented in a visually attractive 
manner. The questionnaire is sent by first 
class mail using regular letterhead envelopes. 
The cover letter and.subsequent communica- 
tions emphasize the social usefulness of the 
study and the individual importance of each 
respondent to the study’s success as recom- 
mended by Slocum, et al. (1956). The 
respondent’s importance is also emphasized 
by full use of personalization procedures. ° 
After the first mailing an intensive followup is 
used. The original mailing is followed by a 
postcard one week later, a letter with 
replacement questionnaire at the end of the 
third week, and a final letter with replacement 
questionnaire, sent by certified mail after 
seven weeks, 


*Detailed descriptions of the various aspects of 
this methodology appear elsewhere (Dillman, Forth- 
coming). 

>The details of these procedures are described 
elsewhere (Dillman and Frey, 1974; Carpenter, 
Forthcoming). 
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For the most part these procedures were 
followed in each study. However, differences 
in study objectives and the circumstances 
faced by the various investigators necessitated 
some changes. The most deviations occurred 
in Indiana. First, the questionnaire was 
noticeably shorter. It consisted of: only eight 
pages, rather than the twelve used in all other 
studies. Second, the extraordinarily large 
sample size (N = 8,037) resulted in a decision 
to omit personalization procedures from the 
first three mailings. Each envelope had a 
computer typed pressure sensitive label 
(instead of original typing) and a cover letter 
salutation of “Dear Community Resident” - 
(instead of Dear “person’s name” individually 
typed in type that matched the multilithed 
body of the letter). The investigator’s 
signature was multilithed in place, rather than 
being individually signed with a blue ballpoint 
pen. However, a minor attempt at 
personalization was made in the final mailing. 
The respondent’s name was written on the 
cover letter by hand. A third deviation was 
printing the questionnaire on bright gold 
(rather than plain white) stock. . 

In North Carolina the investigator’s posi- 
tion allowed all mailings to be sent under 
franking privilege. The envelopes, although 
sent first class, contained no meter mark as in 
the other studies. In their place was a 
warming that the envelope be used in an 
official capacity only, under threat of penalty. 
Procedures used for the Arizona study were 
identical to those used in Washington. 

Obtaining a list of the general public in an 
area as large as a state is difficult. Two 
procedures were used to obtain our samples. 
In Washington and North Carolina we used all 
published telephone directories. In Arizona 
and Indiana, we used automobile registration 
lists. Each of these sources has certain biases. 

Phone directories have the advantages of 
being readily available, free of legal entangle- 
ments and fairly recent in their listings. The 
national average for households with tele- 
phone service in the U. S. is 94 percent; in 
Washington it is 91 percent and in North 
Carolina, 85 percent (Statistical Abstract of 
the U.S., 1973:495-96). One bias incurred 
through using them is the omission of those 


*In the 1971 Washington study it was demon- 
strated experimentally that the meter mark was no 
less effective than stamps (Dillman, 1972). 
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without phone services who tend to have 
lower incomes (Leuthold and Scheele, 1971; 
_ and Perry, Jr. 1968). Persons with unlisted 

numbers have also been found to be of lower 
socio-economic status (Brunner and Brunner, 
1971). 

Auto registration lists are available only in 
certain states, but where they can be obtained 
they indicate a fairly high coverage of 
households. The percent having automobiles 
in Indiana is 87 percent, and in Arizona 88 
percent. Use of auto registration lists would 
appear to bias against older residents, and 
those with very low incomes, particularly in 
large cities. 

In Washington, Arizona, and North Caro- 
lina recipients were instructed that the 
questionnaires should be completed by the 
“head of the household”; whereas in Indiana 
it was requested that “an adult member of the 
household” complete the questionnaire. It is 
not known how the use of the different 
sampling frames might influence response 
rates. But, if allowing any adult member of 
the household to complete the questionnaire 
has any effect it would seem to increase 
response, since it is a somewhat easier 
standard to fulfill. 


RESULTS 


The final response rates for the four states 
were remarkably similar, varying just over five 
percentage points from highest to lowest 
(Table 2). The two Washington studies were 
virtually identical (75.0 and 75.2 percent), 
suggesting that the topic per se made no 
difference (Table 2). Rates in all three 
remaining states were virtually the same, but 


an average of 4.5 percentage points below the 


Washington rates. 

Despite the similarity in final response 
rates, marked variations existed in the returns 
- after each of the first three mailings. Prior to 
the third mailing a 16 percent difference 
exisied between the highest response rate 
(1971 Washington) and the lowest (North 
Carolina). This difference had declined to 
only 14.6 percent by the time effects of the 
third mailing had nearly subsided. Prior to the 
third and fourth mailings response had 
dwindled to a trickle. The rates shown in rows 
two and three of Table 2, in all probability 
would have risen only ‘slightly to form the 


————={ —_ S 


final response levels had these additional 
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mailings not been made. Thus, without the 
use of all four mailings, substantial variations 
in response rates would likely have persisted. 

The findings provide strong evidence that 
an intensive followup is essential. Without the 
final two mailings the probable final response 
rates would have been less than 50 percent for 
four of the five studies. This rate is similar to 
what in the past has often been considered a 
good rate of return. Note also that the final 
mailing was only slightly less productive than 
the third in the additional percentage of 
questionnaires returned, 17 vs. 13.4 percent. 
The effectiveness of this last ditch attempt is 
underscored by the fact that of the 41 percent 
classified as holdouts at the time of this 
mailing, nearly one-third returned completed 
questionnaires, Clearly, persistence paid off in 
each study. 


Response in Rural and Urban Areas 


Each state encompasses highly urbanized 
and rural regions. It could be that consistent 
differences in response rates exist by the level 
of urbanization, and are obscured by consid- 
eration of the overall state averages. Knowing 
whether the mail methodology under investi- 
gation has differential regional effectiveness is 
important simply because surveys of the 
general public are often limited to a specific 
locality (e.g., city or county). One reason to 
expect rural-urban differences is that residents 
of some regions (especially. urban ones) are 
more likely to be exposed to surveys on a 
repeated basis (Business Week, 1973). One 
might suppose that over-exposure to surveys 
would increase reluctance to participate. 

Examination of response rates by the size 
of county (as measured by population of its 
largest city) shows no consistent differences 
(Table 3). It does reveal a wide difference of 
17.8 percentage points between the specific 
areas in which the method worked best (83.2 
percent) and worst (65.4 percent). However, 
of the twenty-one response rates presented in 
Table 3, sixteen are within a narrow 6.2 
percentage point range. The data also show 
that in none of the studies does the response 
rate consistently increase (or decrease) as. 
county size increases. 

The two Washington studies show a 
particularly interesting inconsistency. In the 
1970 ‘study the highest response rate (79.4 
percent) was from the most urbanized of 


~~ 
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Table 2. 


Mailing 


3. First replacement 
questionnaire 


.4, Second replacement 
questionnaire sent 
by certified mail 


‘N-= Number of potential respondents. 
mailing. 
were no longer eligibl 
{usually because of Hasin 
one that had expired), (3 


(2) tow 
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Cumulative Response Rates to Four Mailings Used in Fach Study 


Overall 
Mean 


1973 
N=7558) 


23.8% 
42.0 


This is slightly less than the original 
Those drop pi included persons (1) who had moved from the state so 
om a questionnaire could not be delivered 
and either leaving no forwarding address or leaving 
who had died, 
of responding, usually due to infirmities of old age. 
accounted for approximately three-fourths of the drops. 


or (4) who were physically incapable 
The first two categories 
The numbers (and per- 


cent of the ere mailing) dropped in each state are as follows: Washington, 
‘1970, 363 (8.1% Washington, 1971, 325 (7.2%); North Carolina, 612 (12.0%); 
Arizona, 229 (10.2%); Indiana, 479 (5.9%). 


*In this study the third mailing did not include a replacement questionnaire. 


counties; whereas, in the community prefer- 
ence study the highest response rate (83.2 
percent) was from the least urbanized 
counties. This reversal further underscores the 
lack of a consistent relationship between the 
response rate and the level of urbanization. 


Questionnaire Quality 

Return rates represent only one measure of 
the method’s effectiveness. Of equal im- 
portance is the quality of the data obtained. If 
responses to numerous items, particularly 
those central to planned analyses, are omitted, 
then the effective response rate is decreased. 

Concern with item non-response is fre- 
‘quently offered as a reason for avoiding mail 
‘questionnaires or for keeping them short. 
Whereas a personal interviewer can persuade 
reluctant respondents to answer an objec- 
tionable or dull question, no such opportunity 
exists for users of mail questionnaires. 

Item non-response may .be examined in 
various ways. To begin with, lengthy question- 
naires (like the ones used in this research) 
seem likely to tire the respondent with the 
possible result that item non-response in- 
creases toward the later pages. Isolating the 
portions of the questionnaires most likely to 


induce non-response will help in planning 
questionnaires to minimize non-response on 
the most important variables. The possible 
omission of personal data (e.g., income, age, 
and education) is another area of concern. 
Such independent variable information is of 
particular importance for most studies. The 
presumed reluctance of respondents to pro- 
vide such information, especially income data, 
is often given as a reason for not using mail 
questionnaires. Thus, the ability to retrieve 
such information seems a relevant measure of 
questionnaire quality. 

Examination of the mean T of item 
non-response reveals relatively little variation 
among the states, the range being only 1.1 
percentage points from the highest to lowest 
(Table 4). The highest mean percent of item 
non-response (4.6 percent) was for North 
Carolina, the state in which the longest 
questionnaire was used. However, the second 
highest mean percent (4.2 percent) was for 
Indiana, the state in which the shortest 
questionnaire was used. In general, it appears 
the differences are minor, and not related in 
any consistent manner to questionnaire 
length. 

Non-response to individual items varied 
greatly, ranging upwards to 25.5 percent. 


! 
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Table 3. Variation in Response Rate by Level of Urbanization within States 


ei D fet hee + -= mr wren iaaa E ` me meaa mm 





Washing- Washing- . 
ton 1970{ton 1971] C@rolina 


Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas 
Counties in which largest 
city is over 500,000 


Counties in which largest 
city is 150,000 to 
499,999 


Counties in which largest 
city is 50,000 to 149,999 


Nonstandard Metropolitan 

Statistical krei: l 
Counties in which largest 
city is 10,000 to 49,999 


Counties in which largest 
city is less than 10,000 


Examination of the items often omitted 
revealed some likely reasons. Virtually with- 
out exception these high non-response items 
were either unusually difficult (to some, 
answering would seem like making a wild 
guess), not readily applicable to all respon- 
dents. There was no evidence that attributed 
high non-response to the objectionable nature 
of the question. We concluded that the 
exceptionally high non-response for specific 
items was more the fault of the researchers 
than the respondent, and could be overcome 
by questionnaire revisions. 

Before discussing the relationship between 
item non-response and location in the 
questionnaire, we must explain the principles 
of question ordering used by the researchers. 
The first questions were designed to be both 
interesting, and intimately related to the 
study objectives described in the social utility 
argument of the cover letter. Positioned next 
were the questions most central to these 
objectives, but expected to be of less interest. 
Questions less apparently related to the study 
objectives were placed toward the middle of 
the questionnaire, with the least related 
coming at the end. In practice this meant for 
the community preference studies that the 


questionnaire commenced with questions 


about the size and kinds of communities 
people preferred to live in, moved next to 


m r fae TT rind Wit en Sa G 


ed m er rir Sk 


Response Rates 


North ; 
Arizona jIndiana Overall 


1973 1973 
N#2021 | Ne7558 


attitudes about population distribution, and 
ended with questions on personal characteris- 
tics. The rationale for this ordering was that 
people will be more likely to answer 
seemingly unrelated and perhaps objection- 
able questions, if first asked what seem to 
them worthwhile questions. An implication of 
this ordering is that if item non-response 
should increase toward the end of the 
questionnaire, then information of a particu- 
lar type (in this case personal data) will be 
lost. 

To examine the relationship between item 
location and non-response, the questionnaires 
were divided into fourths, using the number 
of items of information required (rather than 
pages). The findings revealed great incon- 
sistency. In the 1973 Washington and Arizona 
studies the lowest item non-response rates 
occurred in the last quarter of the question- 
naire. But in the remaining three, the highest 
non-response rates occurred at this point. 
There appears to be an explanation for the 
sharp increase in item non-response in the last 
quarter of the 1970 Washington study which 
lends itself to correction in future research. Of 
the thirty items in that study which had 
non-response rates over four percent, twenty- 
three were attributable to two questions 
placed on the last page. of the questionnaire. 
One asked the frequency with which each of 
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Table 4. 


I am anan pes pa . č = mme se e n 


Quality Measures 


1. Number of items of 
information requested? 


2. Estimated time required for 
completing questionnaire 


3. Mean percent of item non- 
response for questionnaire 


4, Range of percent item non- 
response 


5. Mean percent nonresponse to: 
a) First 1/4 of questions 


b) Second 1/4 of questions 
c) Third 1/4 of questions 
d) Fourth 1/4 of questions 


6. Percent nonresponse to 
select personal questions 


a) Income 

b) Occupation 

c) Age 

d) Sex 

e) Marital status 
f) Education 


g) Home ownership 


Mean 
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Quality of Data 


— same a 


North |Arizona | Indiana 
eerol ine) 1973" |. 1973 
1973 : i 
Nesyeg | N=1441 | N=5359 
85 
15 min. 
4.2 


4.5 
4.2 


‘Determined by counting the number of times a respondent was required to provide 


information. 


For example, if asked to select three most important reasons from 
a list, the questionnaire counted as three items. 


If asked in one question to 


indicate agreement or disagreement with each of twenty statements, it was 


counted as 20 items. 


?This nonresponse rate was accounted for mostly by answers to the last two ques- 


tions on the schedule. 


One question asked readers how often they read or 
watched each of ten different news sources. 
participated in each of 14 leisure time activities. 


The second asked how often they 
Mean response to these 24 


tems was 11.1 percent thus making the nonresponse to the remaining items in 
the fourth 1/4 of the questionnaire only 2.2 percent. 


ten news sources was read or watched. The 
second asked how often the respondent 
participated in each of fourteen leisure time 
activities. It seems unlikely that many 
respondents pefformed as many as half these 
twenty-four activities. An examination of the 
questionnaires suggested that many respon- 
dents apparently marked answers only for 


those activities in which they participated 
(and ignored the request to mark “none” for 
the others). Furthermore, the questions had 
little apparent relationship to the public 
values under investigation and were tagged 
onto the end of the questionnaire after three 
full pages of personal data (which had a 
non-response of about 2 percent). The 
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apparent lack of importance to the study and 
the lack of applicability of many of the 


individual items to the respondents may have ` 


contributed. greatly to this extraordinarily 


high non-response. The North Carolina study | 


ended with a similar question on leisure time 
activities and had a similarly high non-re- 
_ sponse rate. The Indiana study contained a 
very difficult question on the last page of the 
questionnaire. In sharp contrast, the 1971 
Washington. and Arizona studies (which had 
the lowest last quarter item non-response) 
terminated with the same questions on 
personal data that had preceded the reader- 
ship and leisure time activities questions in the 
1970 Washington and North Carolina studies. 

We conclude that the higher non-response 


rate in the last. quarter of the questionnaires: 


which occurred in three studies is due to 
particular questions of a seemingly irrelevant 
or difficult nature tagged on after the usual 
personal data questions. This is a correctable 
feature of questionnaire construction. Taking 
the nature of these questions into account 
suggests that item non-response does not 
necessarily increase in the latter stages of the 
questionnaire. In fact it may decrease slightly. 
Note that if one considers. only the first 
three-fourths of the questionnaires none of 
the three studies show consistently increasing 
non-response rates across those three segments 
of the questionnaire. 

Six items of personal information were 
asked in all five studies (Table 4). These items, 
judged to be of major importance in most 
sociological studies, are reported individually. 
For all items except income, the non-response 
rates are remarkably low, generally less than 
two percent. This is less than half the overall 
item non-response rates for the same question- 


naires. Income, generally reputed to be one of 


the most objectionable questions to respon- 
dents had a higher refusal rate, ranging from 
3.7 to 6.5 percent. Yet, even this level is not 
much greater than the average for all items. 

The interstate comparisons reveal the item 
non-response to be similarly low for all states, 
except North Carolina. The average non-re- 
sponse of 3.4% is roughly twice the 
non-response for the other states, yet is not sO 
great as to warrant undue concem. 

In sum, the quality of the TA as 
measured by the item non-response rate, is 
uniformly high across the five studies and 
throughout the questionnaires. Where un- 
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usually high non-response rates did exist, they 
appeared traceable to preventable defects in- 
questionnaire construction and not to an 
inherent aspect of the method. The results 
dispel fears that length leads to non-response 
and that respondents will not provide personal 
information, at least when the methodology 
under investigation is used. 


Census Data Comparisons 


Even response rates of the magnitude we 
Have achieved do not assure that respondent 
selectivity has been avoided. To provide 
insight into whether the mail questionnaires 
which were retumed came from representative 
portions of the study populations, compari- 
sons of Census data with respondent char- 
acteristics can be made. A close match would 
increase our confidence that returns have been 
retrieved evenly from all segments of the 
population.” Divergence on the other hand 
would not tell us -whether respondent 
selectivity, sample methods, or some combina- 
tion of the two are at fault. But it would 
demonstrate a shortcoming of the combined 
study methods used in this study and suggest 
the need for further research on the possible 
role of the data collection methods per se in 
contributing to that divergence. 

Precise comparisons with Census data are 


5 Although confidence would be increased, we 
cannot say that it would be assured. Left 
unanswered is the crucial question of whether the 
dependent variable information (¢.g., attitudes on 
population or public values) for respondents is the 
same as that for non-respondents. If, as is often the 
case, only a slight (or no) relationship exists between 
the dependent variable and the demographic 
characteristics for which Census comparisons are 
made, 
characteristics compare with Census data, we are left 
with the possibility that the attitudes of non-re- 
spondents may be greatly different from those of 
respondents. That selectivity with respect to 
dependent variable information may he especially 
problematic in mail questionnaire data comes from a 
consideration of the following: to the extent that 
the return of mail questionnaires depends on interest 
in the topic and those with greater interest hold 
different attitudes from others (assumptions we 
believe plausible), a biased distribution of responses 
will result. The likelihood of interest affecting 
response is potentially a far greater problem for mail _ 
questionnaires than for personal interviews. In the 
former, the respondent can take a complete look at 
the questions before deciding whether to respond; 
whereas in the latter, the respondent often has little 
or no idea of the substance of the interview until it is 
well underway. 


then no matter how well the respondent - 
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at best difficult to make. All five of our 
studies used household samples, so that 
comparisons must rely on that unit of 
analysis, for which only limited Census data 
are available. Second, the structure and 
wording of the Census questions are in some 
cases different from those used in our surveys, 
with unknown differences in measurement 
error as the possible result. 

In four of our five surveys recipients were 
instructed that the “head of the household”’ 
should complete the questionnaire. The 
recipients were left to define who was the 
head of the household. Conventional usage of 
the term to refer to the male (if one is 
present), as employed in the 1970 U.S. 
Census, would lead us to expect that in 
husband-wife households the husband would 
complete most questionnaires.° 

Comparison of the percent of households 
in which a male is classified as the head by the 
U.S. Census (all husband-wife households plus 
others in which a male is reported as the head) 
and.the percent of questionnaires completed 
by males reveals close congruence. The only 
exception is Indiana, whose recipients were 
instructed that any adult member of the 
household could complete the questionnaire. 
As expected, a higher percentage of those 
questionnaires were completed by females. 

The exceedingly close correspondence in 
the other states is itself somewhat misleading 
inasmuch as we know that in some husband- 
wife households the wife completed question- 
naires. This occurred in from as few as 5.9 
percent of the husband-wife households in the 
1970 Washington study to as many as 10.7 
percent in Arizona. The explanation of the 
close match noted above is revealed by data 
on the next characteristic, marital status. A 
disproportionately higher number of question- 
naires were returned from husband-wife 
households in all states, with the proportions 
running from 7-10 percentage points above 
the census estimates. 


‘The U.S. Census defines “head of the 
household”? as the person who is regarded as the 
head by members of the household, However the 
questionnaire used by them instructs that the head 
of the household’s name be listed followed by “‘wife 
of head,” so that it is not likely wives would be 
defined as the head. All statistical tabulations in the 
state “General Population Characteristics” reports 
assume the male is the “head” (c.f. U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1971). 
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The next respondent characteristic, age, 
corresponds closely to Census estimates in all 
states, with the only significant deviations 
occurring in the lowest and highest categories, 
from which fewer returns were received. The 


‘fact that these age categories contain larger 


proportions of unmarried persons is consistent 
with the over representation of husband-wife 
households noted above. 

With appropriate caution a comparison can 
also be made for family income. Census 
income figures are reported in terms of family 
income rather than household income, but the 
questionnaire data are such that an approxi- 
mation of family income can be derived. The 
U. S. Census defines family as a household 
head and one or more other persons living in 
the same household who are related to the 
head by blood, marriage or adoption. To 
approximate this, respondents were consid- 
ered as the head of a family if they met one or 
the other of these criteria: 1) said they were 
married, or 2) listed another marital status, 
but said they had one or more children 
eighteen or under. Our definition then differs 
from the census definition in these respects; 
we excluded any persons living with a blood 
relative other than a child, or with children 
over eighteen, and included persons who had 
children eighteen or under, none of whom 
were living in the same household. We felt 
that the number of respondents in these 
categories would be small and the deviations 
would not significantly alter the results. 

A further difficulty in making family 
income comparisons stems from the wording 
of the survey question. Whereas the Census 
relies on a series of detailed questions, we 
relied on a single question: “What was your 
approximate net family income from all 
sources, before taxes, in (year prior to 
study)?” 

The comparisons reveal that respondent 
family incomes are somewhat higher than the 
Census estimates in all the states. In the 
Washington studies, .one of which was 
conducted the same year as the Census, and 
the other the year following, the differences 
are small. Only the lowest income categories 
appear somewhat under-represented. In the 
remaining states all three of the lowest income 
categories are distinctly under-represented. A 
significant, but unknown portion of this 
divergence can be attributed to the rise in 
money income in the three years between the 
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Comparison of Demographic Characteristics with Data from 
197 


Table 5. 
0 U.S. Census 


Sex of household head? 
Male 
Female 


Marital status? - 
Husband-wife house- 
holds 
Other 


Age of household head? 
14-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-64 
65+ 


Family income” 
Less than 3,000 


3,000 - 5,999 
6,000 - 9,999 
10,000 - 14,999 
15,000 - 24,999 
25,000 + 


Home ownership© l 
Own (or are buying) 
Rent 


8 .S. Bureau of the Census, 1971b, 1973a. 
bys. Bureau of the Census, 1972b, 1973a. 


CU.S. Bureau of the Census, 1971a, 1972a. 


Census and the three studies. Nationally this 
rise in money income amounted to 17.8 
percent (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973c). 

Substantial discrepancies also exist with 
respect to the last variable examined, home 
ownership. The proportion of respondents 
reporting that they own (or are buying) their 
own home ranges from 9.6 to 14.7 percentage 
points higher than the Census estimates. The 
direction of bias is consistent: with the 
findings for other characteristics in that those 
under-represented in the previous comparisons 
(the unmarried, youngest, oldest, and lowest 
in income) are less likely than others to be 
homeowners. 

Whether the size of the various discrepan- 
cies found for the five variables we have 
considered are large enough to be of concern 
is a matter of judgement that must take the 
study objectives into consideration. Certainly, 
however, systematic bias against those seg- 
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_ Washington North Carolina Indiana 


1970 1970 1971} 1970 1973 
Census Study Study Census Study |Census Study|Census Study 


1970 1973; 1970 1975 


þad 

oo 
. . B . s 
OoOrF~1 oO A 


ments of the population which are under- 
represented questions the general utility of 
the data collection methods under investiga- 
tion. 

The crucial question, one we cannot 
answer, is whether the sampling frames or 
data collection method itself are at fault. 
Certain considerations lead us to believe that 
some bias is associated with the sampling 
frames. Among the under-represented groups 
are those least likely to possess telephones 
(i.e., renters and lower income persons); and 
the latter are least likely to have cars. Recent 
arrival in a community or a brief stay, both 
likely to be negatively associated with 
homeownership, could also lead to being left 
out of the sampling frames. These persons are 
less likely to be listed in the telephone 
directories and more likely to be missed 
because they have no forwarding address. 

That the mail method itself may have 
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contributed to the biases is supported by the 
observation that those who are older and have 
lower incomes seem likely to have less 
education and be less capable of responding to 
the questionnaires. The effects of advancing 
age may also deter many senior citizens from 
responding. These comparisons imply that the 
representativeness of returned questionnaires, 
even under conditions of the high response 
rates reported here, cannot be taken for 


granted. The source of bias is an important | 


question for future research. 


Costs 


Low cost is one of the major appeals of the 
mail survey procedure. The main categories of 
cost likely to be incurred in any study include 
labor, postage, printing, and supplies. Clearly 
no two researchers will face exactly the same 
cost situation. Beside different prices for each 
major cost category (except postage), some 
researchers may have at their disposal 
substantial resources (e.g., typewriters) with- 


Table 6. 
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out cost, where others must pay for 
everything. Also, some may cut comers by 
quantity purchases and more efficient organi- 


zation. In light of these differences in each 


researcher’s situation and skills, cost compari- 
sons are of questionable usefulness. 

However, the fact that the present studies 
were conducted by four different investi- 
gators, each working with different facilities 
may suggest possible cost ranges. The data 
reported in Table 5 are out of pocket 
(project) costs, but do not include the salaries 
of the principal investigators. It turns out that 
costs for materials, postage and labor, when 
calculated on a per completed questionnaire 
basis are quite similar. If the Washington 
studies had not been conducted while the first 
class postage was still six cents per respon- 
dent, and if the North Carolina study had not 
been able to rely on the franking privilege, all 
five studies would have cost about $1.60 per 
potential respondent. As it was, there is a $.40 
per completed questionnaire difference be- 
tween the least and most expensive studies. 


Cost of Data Collection Process 


Costs 
Cost Categories Washing- Washing- Moetu Arizona Indiana 
ton 1970 ton 1971 1973 : 1973 | 
N=4500 N=4 500 N=5082? N=2250* N=8037 
Actual labor costs per potential 
respondent in original sample $ .52 $ .57 $ .63 $ .42 $ .28 
Actual cost of materials and 
postage per potential 
respondent 49? 45? Fe O Sy .61 84 
Total cost per potential i 
respondent 1.01 1.02 74 1.03 1.13 
Total labor, materials, and 
postage cost per completed 
questionnaire 1.46 1.44 1.21 1.62 1.60 
Actual cost of complete data 
collection and processing onto 
computer tape per completed 
questionnaire 2.84 2.84 1,79 1.94 1.60% 





‘Number of questionnaires sent in first mailing. 


*Minimum first class postage rate was 6¢ instead of 8¢ except for the last mail- 


ing of the 1971 study. 


Postage was not a direct cost, as the franking privilege was utilized. 


“This figure and the one immediately above are the same inasmuch as the proced- 
ures used did not allow the costs to be SEPTA TEC: 
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When all costs were considered, including 
preparing data to the point of analysis, the 
range was quite large, being nearly 80 percent 
higher for each of the Washington studies. 
However, in no case did the cost per 


completed questionnaire exceed $3.00, a, 


figure which is rather minuscule compared to 
the costs of gathering such data by personal 
interview methods. 


“ 


DISCUSSION 


Mail questionnaires will surely continue to 
' be used, regardless of response rates or quality 
of data, since the only realistic alternative for 
many researchers is not to do the research. In 
this article, we have presented data suggesting 
that users of the mail questionnaire need not 
be content with the poor response rates they 
are usually advised to expect, or ‘short 
questionnaires which elicit far less data than is 
needed for the problem under investigation. 

Our results show that a particular method- 
ology can produce uniformly high response 
rates in surveys of the general public. The 
response rates, in the range of 70-75 percent, 
obtained in five statewide surveys were much 
higher than those usually achieved in mail 
surveys. The questionnaires were of sufficient 
length, 85-165 items, to collect the amount of 
data necessary for many kinds of sociological 
studies. The uniform effectiveness of the 
method for eliciting response from different 
state subpopulations of the general public was 
demonstrated by an analysis of rural and 
urban differences. Although some divergence 
existed between the respondent characteristics 
and Census data, it was not apparent whether 
sampling or data collection methods were at 
fault. Finally note that the questionnaires 
were of good quality with uniformly low item 
non-response rates throughout and especially 
low item non-response for questions on 
personal data. 

Our mail technique cannot as yet produce 
response rates as high as those. we believe 
achieveable by personal interview. Further, 
our sample methods are less adequate than the 
area probability techniques available to users 
of the personal interview. So often. the thorn 
in the researcher’s side, and precisely the one 
that faced us, was the lack of an acceptable 
alternative. To conduct personal interview 
studies would have required resources far in 
excess of those available. As an alternative to 
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abandoning the studies, we would have been 
required to make undesirable compromises. 
We considered drastic reductions in sample 
size or switching to a population less 
expensive to survey (e.g., the city or county). 
Note that three of our studies were concerned 
with views on living in communities of various 
sizes and by their very nature required 
respondents living under widely different 
levels of urbanization, far greater than the 
diversity in a single city or county. 

However one views the adequacy of mail 
questionnaires vis à vis personal interviews, 
the high response rates carry certain implica- 
tions. We believe that new considerations 
should be given to the standards set for mail 
questionnaire research. Hopefully, the time is 
past when a researcher can get by with 
inadequate mailing methods. With a mail 
methodology available which will consistently 
provide a high response, poor return rates can 
no more be excused than can inadequate 
theory or inappropriate statistics. 

The optimism of these suggestions may be 
tempered somewhat by the fact that the. 
reported studies represent variations on only 
two general topics. It may be harder to 
achieve such high response rates with other 
topics. Further, the mail questionnaire may be 
less appropriate for some types of studies, for 
example, detailed assessments of readership of 
low circulation periodicals, studies that 
require extensive probing as projective tests, 
and studies which seek to compare findings 
from long, redundant, and abstract attitude 
scales. However, the array of data which can 
be obtained is broad enough that the mail 
questionnaire can produce satisfactory results 
in many contexts. 

The present studies had what might be 
considered a public opinion appeal, which 
may be seen as response inducing. This was in 
part intentional. Several questions and in 
particular those in the first pages were 
designed largely to attract respondent’s 
interest. This was done to increase the 
likelihood that the most important questions, 
whose interest and appeal were often minimal, 
would be completed. Studies on a. wide 
variety of topics can .be cast in a public 
opinion context, or failing that, be given a 
more interesting look. On a wide range of 
topics the barriers to high response may be 
less the topic itself than the researcher’s 
creativity. — 


` 
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The fact that minimal length is not a 
mandatory requirement for getting a high 
response rate for mail questionnaires suggests 
that introducing interest getting questions of 
marginal importance to research objectives 
may be possible. The fact that the item 
non-response rate does not necessarily go up, 
and in fact may decrease somewhat with later 
pages, diminishes concern that placing im- 
portant questions on other than the first page 
will result in high item non-response. 

There are still many unanswered questions 
about the limits of mail questionnaires. By 
demonstrating that a particular method can 
consistently produce completed question- 
naires of a good quality from nearly 
three-fourths of the potential respondents, we 
hope to stimulate research aimed at finding 
these limits. Upgrading the status of mail 
questionnaires seems the necessary first step. 
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COMMENTS 





COMMENT ON “INTERNAL STRATIFICA- 
TION OF THE WORKING CLASS” 


Over the past five years Cordoba has been 


the center of political rebellion and working- 
class radicalism in Argentina. Two: major 
insurrections led to the overthrow of two 
military dictators. More than a score of totally 
effective general strikes, numerous demonstra- 
tions and marches,. election of Marxist and 
socialist-oriented Peronists to most of the key 
union positions, widespread support and 
sympathy for left-wing and Peronist guerrillas, 
and election of a left-wing Peronist as 
Governor of the state indicate the general 
state of political affairs (Balve, et al., 1973; 
Delich, 1970), 

The auto workers and their unions have 
been the political detonators of these events 
and the political pole around which other 
segments of the working class, white collar 
groups and students have organized. In light 
of these on-going political occurrences in 
Cordoba, William Form’s article is a parody of 
reality: reading his conclusions one would 
never understand the behavior and social 
dynamics of working class politics. Very little 
of what has characterized the behavior of the 
Cordoba workers over the past five years is 
predictable from Form’s article (1973). This 
enormous discrepancy warrants some com- 
ment. 

In his discussion Form makes little effort 
to locate the workers in their societal setting: 
a crises-wracked dependent capitalist society 
ruled by an authoritarian dictatorship whose 
policies adversely affected the workers’ 
standard of living. The country’s economic 
and political problems had a direct impact on 
the workers’ standard of living and union 
participation. These societal conditions pro- 
voked massive skilled and unskilled worker 
participation. Form’s description of the 
consequences of the “internal stratification of 
the working class” is at odds with the 
accounts of the high degree of social solidarity 
between workers. Obviously the context in 
which Form interviewed workers changed and 
with it the difference in involvement between 
different working-class segments. 

Form confuses a high level of worker 
“involvement” with “involvement in the 


system”; and high level of worker activity 
with “system integration.” He thus does not 
explain the basis of radical politics among 
workers—hardly involvement in the system, 
but against the system, He then cannot 
explain high levels of working class activity 
(general strikes, building barricades, etc.) 
which help destroy existing political order. 
Links between workers and community 
reinforced non-integrative behavior because 
the workers were interacting with political 
groups, leeders, and organizations also bent on 
overthrowing the political regime. Involve- ` 
ment in systems outside the factory would be 
integrative only if they fit in with the existing 
social order; one cannot deduce from 
involvement in systems a greater degree of 
system integration. 

The existence of an authoritarian military 
dictatorship and bureaucratic union structure 
may have had something to do with ‘the 
limited social solidarity Form claims to have 
found among unskilled workers. Be that as it 
may, the notion of “internal differences” 
among workers (salary, skill, social origins, 
etc.) is not adequate to account for the high 
degree of social solidarity, common purpose 
and participation, and personal sacrifice that 
characterizes the skilled and unskilled IKA 
workers during the last five years. 

Form’s effort to discuss the attitudes of 
workers in terms of their origins, status and 
work group interaction is overly restrictive; he 
does not consider the political regime which 
directly affects their living/working conditions 
and union participation,- the pattern of ~ 
regional exploitation and the disparity in 
salaries reflected (though Cordoba skilled 
workers’ salaries were higher than unskilled, 
they were lower than similar workers in 
Buenos Aires); or the pattern of relationship 
between workers and employers (increasingly 
restrictive controls within the firm during the 
Ongania dictatorship). Thus to single out and 
emphasize the advantages of skilled over 
unskilled workers is to overlook the more 
politically significant disadvantage that both 
shared which in fact was more salient in 
determining their behavior. 

Form’s evidence for asserting that Cor- 
doba’s working-class radicalism was “directed 
not at changing the economic system of the 
country but at winning'a place for labor in the 
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political economy” is not based on any 
observable realities but on citations of studies 
long since anachronistic. The last two military 
dictators and the ex-business unionist leaders 
would indeed be glad to hear that their 
downfall was merely a by-product of labor’s 
efforts to get “a place in political economy.” 
It is illogical and empirically unfounded to 
counterpose the workers’ demands for limited 
changes in immediate circumstances with their 
support for larger societal changes when 
circumstances make these changes possible. 
Unless one keeps both elements in mind, one 
cannot explain how one and the same workers 
supported wage demands and went to the 
barricades to overthrow the pro-business 
Ongania dictatorship. Workers who may in 
some contexts want unions to focus primarily 
on economic demands may in other circum- 
` stances mobilize their unions toward impor- 
tant political changes. Workers’ mobilizations 
take place during periods of intense inter- 
action, collective discussion and action — 
hardly periods which survey research can 
capture and reproduce. Such research is best 
suited to the individual isolated from 
collective action. Though its interviews call 
upon the individual workers to respond to 
outside societal demands and situations, his 
responses are more likely to reflect the 
interview’s isolated, non-political circum- 
stances and to disguise latent propensities to 
political action. While in periods of relative 
political demobilization Form’s unskilled 
working-class informants were described as 
having less out-plant contact with co-workers, 
we doubt such differences existed during the 
numerous general strikes, mobilizations and 
demonstrations. In such circumstances un- 
skilled workers developed numerous out-plant 
contacts with fellow workers, guerrillas, 
radical parties, the Army, and the police — 
not all of which increased their “integration” 
into the system. It is incorrect to say that 
“unskilled workers limit their contacts.” It is 
more to the point to note that while the 
workers’ class position is confining (a 
confinement reinforced by the larger society), 
when society is challenged and when the 
opportunities present themselves, far from 
limiting their social contacts, unskilled work- 
ers, like skilled workers, expand them in 
developing a broader and more critical 
perspective toward the existing social order. 

Form’s inadequate and conservative view 
of worker politics is combined with a simple 
inability to interpret his data. The result is a 
study of little scientific value. Let us look 
more closely at a few of his tables and his 
interpretation of them. 

If, as Professor Form argues, there has been 
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increasing ‘“‘structural differentiation” among 
industrial workers which has had political 
consequences, the process should be apparent 
in Table 3—Indicators of Union Involvement 
by Skill Level. But the five subtables do not 
support his thesis. The first subtable is 
typically inconclusive. In the two most 
backward plants (IKA and PAL) differences in 
attendance by skill level are in the predicted 
direction, but the differences are small (seven 
percent) and not statistically significant. In 
the second most industrialized plant (FIAT) 
the differences are again small but run in the 
wrong direction. Similar comments apply to 
the second and faurth subtables. In the 
absence of more information, there is no way 
to evaluate the significance of the third and 
fifth subtables. In conclusion, Professor 
Form’s discussion of union involvement bears 
little relationship to his own data. ; 

In Table 9—Interest in National News and 
Participation in Economic and Political 
Discussion, we find that within each plant the 
differences by skill level are in the direction 
predicted; but we find little evidence of 
increasing differences between skill levels as 
we move from less to more advanced plants. 
With regard to interest in the news, the 
percentage differences are 2, 9, 6, and 15 
percent respectively. But with regard to 
discussion, a less passive activity, the percent- 
age differences are, most inconclusively, 14, 
25, 12, and 21 percent respectively. 

In Table 10—Specification of National 
Problems and Organizational Means to Solve 
Problems, According to Skill Level, Form fails 
to examine a clue to the potential radicalism 
among Argentine workers; while a high 
proportion of all working-class segments 
“named problems” (88, 88, 97) only a small 
fraction (7, 6, 15) named specific community 
agencies designed to resolve them. While Form 
might attribute this to the ignorance of 
unskilled workers, it is noteworthy that 85 
percent of the skilled workers also did not 
identify a government agency, suggesting that 
the great majority of all workers recognized 
that the problems facing workers were societal 
and not amenable to solution by specific 
agencies, Form’s measure of “‘national involve- 
ment” is distorted by limiting his discussion 
to specific problem areas and specific 
government agencies—at least this interpreta- 
tion appears to be more in line with the actual 
behavior of the Argentine autoworkers sub- 
sequent to this study. 

Form’s finding of low levels of anomie 
(Table 11) and our observation of high 
rebelliousness among Argentine workers raise 
serious doubts about the adequacy of Form’s 
interpretation of non-anomie behavior: IKA 
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workers “‘looked forward to a secure future in 
the expanding industrial sector.” On the 
contrary, low anomie could be interpreted as 
the result of the workers having an interpreta- 
tive tramework through which they recog- 
nized the exploitative and oppressive nature 
of the social order and government and their 
capacity to struggle to change it. This 
normative framework among workers would 
seem to account better for working class 
behavior than the contented cows image that 
comes through in Form’s account. 

To summarize: while working-class seg- 
ments may have special problems, this does 
not preclude the class from acting together on 
common problems. During economic crisis, 
skilled workers, far from becoming separate 
from unskilled workers (or to quote Form) 
“less excited about.... a working-class 
movement” or becoming “‘non-ideological and 
pragmatic,” have become more active in mass 
movements for large-scale social change, and 
more active in common movements with 
unskilled and non-factory workers. Far from 
becoming an autonomous special interest 
group, skilled and unskilled workers have 
mobilized broad strata of white collar 
workers, students, and small businessmen in 
support of radical political demands through 
the general strike. Rather than abandoning 
unsxilled workers to join the “conservative 
national political scene,” the skilled have 
joined the unskilled to undo the conservative 
political scene. 

Form’s article illustrates the problems 
involved in the use of survey data to study 
large-scale historical processes. It is impossible 
to reach valid conclusions on the basis of a 
survey administered in only four plants at a 
single point in time unless the serious 
limitations of such data are recognized, and 
the survey is placed in proper historical, 
institutional, and _ theoretical context. 
Professor Form has not done this, On basic 
theoretical and methodological grounds, and 
our examination of his data, we believe his 
thesis that “industrial workers are .... a 
stratified body with strong cleavages between 
the skilled and less skilled workers (and ‘that) 
the more industrialized the society, the more 
distinctive skill strata become...” (697) 
remains unsubstantiated. 


JAMES F. PETRAS 
State University of New York 
at Binghamton 


ROBERT I. RHODES 
Lakehead University 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 
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THE POLITICAL CRISIS OF ARGENTINE 
WORKERS OR OF AMERICAN 
PROFESSORS?* 


Professors Petras and Rhodes are itching 
for a fight where there may not be one. They 
are so intent on their private interpretation of 
the Argentine scene that they ignored my 
extended analysis of Argentine unions and 
politics to which J repeatedly referred (Form, 
1973a:228-36). I said, 


Peronistas successfully press local (union) of- 
ficials to support the anti-government, anti-busi- 
ness, pro-labor ideology of SMATA and to 
involve the unions in local politics. The small 
socialist-communist faction feels that local union 
officials are pro-management, but the majority of 
workers support the faction in power....The 
union movement’s allegiance to Peronism con- 
Stituted a threat to the local government in 
power ai the time of the survey .... The radical 
politics of the skilled workers in IKA must be 
understood in the context of Argentine politics. 
Militant unionism was a radical stance because 
unions were associated with the then outlawed 
Peronista movement. In this radical movement to 
consolidate the power of the working class in the 
nation, skilled workers are in the vanguard. 
Unlike radical movements elsewhere, however, 
skilled workers do not seek to overthrow the 
property system but to establish the legitimacy 
of union within the political system. As 
aristocrats of labor, skilled workers identify with 
the middle class and seek to control the union 
movement for their own advantage .... Ameri- 
can skilled workers who organized unions in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 


*I am very grateful to Professor Mauricio Solaun 
for teaching me the intricacies of Latin American 
politics, but he is in no way responsible for my 
interpretation of the Argentine data. 
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were considered radicals, and they later became 
conservative when the legitimacy of their unions 
was firmly established. 


My position in the Review (1973b) article 
was cautious: “‘Data in this study suggest that 
the internal stratification of the working class 
may be increasing. Whether this trend makes 
the labor movement conservative or diffuses 
labor’s political punch cannot be determined 
from one study.” Thus, Professor Petras and 
Professor Rhodes, I am happy that you agree 
with me that the skilled workers in Argentina 
are radicals in the context of Argentine 
politics and I join you in saluting them. I said 
that they are fighting for a place in the 
political economy and I consider this to be 
radical activity in a _ business-dominated 
government. I admit that I do not know 
whether the labor movement will become 
conservative and I insist that no one can draw 
firm conclusions from one study. Where then 
is the disagreement? 

Two possibilities exist. The professors may 
feel that the Argentine workers are leading the 
masses in a fight to establish a Marxist-socia]- 
ist state and that working class politics is 
unmarred by internal cleavages. The only data 
which the professors bring to bear on these 
two issues are two books which describe the 
uprisings in Cordoba against the conservative 
business-dominated government in the State. 
But these two books do not support the 
observations of Professors Petras and Rhodes. 
Delich (1970) presents an: analysis of the first 
uprising in which the unions played an 
important role, but he stresses that the 
uprisings were a series of spontaneous and 
uncoordinated events which involved a broad 
spectrum of manual, white collar and middle 
class workers—hardly a Marxist takeover. 
Contrary to the professors, Delich 
(1970:29-32) specifically states that IKA 
workers were better paid than others in the 
nation, that they were not necessarily the 
most combative, and that their union, like 
others in the nation, was marked by severe 
internal stratal, ideological, and regional 
conflicts. These conflicts were so severe that 
they seriously impeded the success of working 
. class politics. Delich concludes that the 
history of the next few years in Argentina will 
not depend exclusively on the working class 
because it does not have the means to make 
national political decisions. Finally, he ob- 
serves that the insurrection was a tragic event 
in which the extremists did not distinguish 
friend from foe, with the consequence that all 
Cérdobeses lost irreparably. 

The second book to which the professors 
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refer (Balbe et al.; 1973) is an extensive diary 
of events leading to the uprisings of 1970-71. 


‘Even though the authors openly espouse a 


traditional Marxist-Leninist position, they are 
more cautious than the professors. Balbe et 
al.,(1973:34-50) repeatedly document that the 
workers wanted a laboristic politics, a trade 
union movement in the classic tradition. They 
sought fair and equal treatment for -the 
working man in society and explicitly rejected 
a Marxist-Communist label. Like Delich, Balbe 
et al., stress that the labor movement in 
Argentina is torn by class, regional, and 
ideological cleavages. Argentine labor politics 
is surely more complex and volatile than 
Professors Petras and Rhodes realize. The 
leftist governor of Cordoba was ousted by 
right-wing Peronistas in February, 1974. In 
short, Professors Petras and Rhodes present 
no systematic evidence that my interpretation 
of the Argentine scene is inaccurate; and the 
two references they provide agree with my 
interpretation that Argentine workers have a 
classic laboristic ideology and that the 
Argentine labor movement reflects strong 
internal cleavages within the working class. 
Now I shall reply to specific charges. The 
professors charge that I investigated worker 
involvement only in the Argentine system and 
that I ignored activity against the system. 
They did not read carefully. I measured 
involvement in any and all social systems 
including the work group, the neighborhood, 
the union, political parties, and informal 
groups. I inquired about political conversa- 
tions, informal discussions, reading of books, 
Magazines, newspapers, and so on. Moreover, 
at no point did I even suggest that the internal 
stratification of the working class prevents it 
from class action. 7 
The professors charge that I misinterpreted 
Table 3, but it is clear that they do not know 
how to interpret tables in terms of the 
hypotheses. They complain about the small 
differences in the union behavior among 
workers in various skill levels in the least 
industrialized countries, but this is precisely 
what the hypothesis predicts. I agree that 
some of the findings for FIAT do not support 
the hypothesis and I try to explain the 
outcome in terms of the Italian context of 
multiunionism. Apparently I am not per- 
mitted to resort to a contextual explanation 
for the Italians, but I must accept their 
contextual explanation for the Argentinians. 
There is no disagreement about Table 9: 
skill differences are relatively small and the 
findings are inconsistent. Apparently, the 
professors do not chalenge my findings in 
Table 10; but they do not like my 
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interpretation. I don’t like theirs. In Table 11, 


the professors feel that low anomie among - 


Argentine workers is “‘the result of the 
workers having an interpretative framework 
through which they recognized the exploitive 
and oppressive nature of the social order and 
government and their capacity to struggle 
against it.” This interpretation is a masterly 
stroke of ideological doublethink. The mani- 
fest content of the scale items which are 
provided in the footnote do not permit their 
interpretation. One wonders what interpreta- 
tion the professors would have made of 
findings which showed the PEER Al to 
have high anomie scores. 

My study was addressed to the mierna 
protlems of the working class as it is affected 
by industrialization. I was not trying to 
predict whether a series of strikes would occur 
in Argentina some time in the future. 
Apparently, the professors’ idea of research is 
to state a position, search for data which 
suprort it, ignore most of the data which do 
not, and insist on interpreting selected data 
according to a scheme which is preciously 
private. The professors successfully ignored 
over two hundred observations. which sup- 
ported my position, pointed to two findings 
which did not, and disagreed with my 
interpretation of seven findings. The supreme 
irony of this whole matter is that the 
professors see no value in survey research but 
take great pains to pick through survey data in 
the hope of finding something which supports 
their ideology. 


William H. Form 
University of Illinois (Champaign-Urbana}) 
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i COMMENT ON “ATTITUDE-BEHAVIOR 
CONSISTENCY . 


Prof. Liska (1974) falters when, during an 
otherwise fine discussion, he proposes a 
threefold classification of attitude-behavior 
consistency research. Actually, his consistency 
and interaction conceptualizations are identi- 
cal, thus reducing the three types to only two, 
which may properly be labeled the interaction 
and additive models. This occurs because 
Liska confuses mathematical dependence of 
variables with statistical interaction of vari 
ables, His statement that “interaction... 


‘assumes that neither attitude nor social 


support has an independent effect on 
behavior” (Liska, 1974:268), if at all 
meaningful, says that the level of one 
predictor variable depends on the level of the 
other (or that the two predictor variables can 
be reduced to a single underlying dimension); 
but this cannot be his intention. He 
subsequently presents the correct definition 
of statistical interaction: “... the effect of 
attitude [on behavior] depends on the level of 
social support and the effect of social support 
depends on the level of attitude” (Liska, 
1974:268). More precisely, the effect of one 
independent variable on behavior depends on 
the level of the other independent variable. 
This definition is indistinguishable from his 
consistency concept: “‘Attitude-behavior con- 
sistency is affected by the level of social 
support, although the extent of the effect 
varies. . .” (Liska, 1974:267). 

Furthermore, Liska’s formal rendering of 
his interaction model is nothing but an 
additive model employing an enigmatic 
negative sign (Liska, 1974:268). A true 
interaction expression, in multiplicative form, 
can be written as: 


B = w(A) (SS) + E 


where B = behavior, A = attitude, SS = social 
support, E = all other sources of influence on 
behavior (error), and w = the weighting 
factor(s). The standard additive model is: 


B= w; (À) + w (SS) + E 
A corresponding synthetic model, to replace 
Liska’s unsatisfactory expression (Liska, 
1974:270), can be written as (cf. Blalock, 
1972:463): 
B = wi (å) +w (SS) + w3 (A) (SS) +E 


The relative adequacies of these models can be 
ascertained by familiar multiple regression 
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techniques. Acock and DeFleur (1972) used 
an extension of the last model, concluding 
that it gave better predictions of behavior 
than any of the attitudinal or social influence 
variables considered individually. 

' The issue of additivity vs. interaction is 
quite separate from the question of indepen- 
dence vs, dependence in the explanatory 
variables; the latter is often phrased in the 
causal language of “direct”? vs. “indirect” 
effects. To the degree that the explanatory 
variables attitude and social support are 
correlated (i.e., depend on each other), in any 
of the above models, part of the effect of one 
variable on behavior will be through the other 
conceived of as an intervening variable (cf. 
Liska, 1974:267, 270). Path analytic pro- 
cedures allow the disentariglement of the two 
sources of variation in additive models; the 
extension to interactive formulations is being 
developed (e.g., Althauser, 1971). 


STEPHEN MAGURA 
Rutgers University 
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ATTITUDE-BEHAVIOR CONSISTENCY: 
REPLY TO MAGURA 


Essentially, Magura’s comments consist of 
three criticisms which deal with the final third 
of my paper (Liska, 1974). One, he asserts 
that I confuse mathematical dependence and 
statistical interaction of independent vari- 
ables; two, he argues that this confusion 
results in my obscuring the identity of the 
consistency and interaction conceptual- 
izations; and three, he objects to the forms I 
used to express various conceptualizations. 

Concerning the first criticism, Magura does 
not suggest how I confuse mathematical 
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dependence and statistical interaction of 
independent. variables or how this confusion 
obscures the identity of the consistency and 
interactive conceptualizations. The only sup- 
port Magura provides for this assertion is my 
statement, “The interaction conceptualization 
assumes that neither attitude nor social 
support has an independent effect on 
behavior. ...” Magura states that in itself this 
is an ambiguous phrase, suggesting mathe- 
matical dependence, not statistical interaction 
of independent variables. I agree. In itself the 
phrase is ambiguous; however, I concluded the 
sentence by saying that, “... the effect of 
attitude depends on the level of social support 
and the effect of social support depends on 
the level of attitude.” Since Magura acknowl- 
edges this as a satisfactory definition of 
statistical interaction, I simply fail to see his 


point, 

I also thoroughly reject Magura’s claim that 
my consistency and interactive conceptual- 
izations are identical. I used the term 
consistency conceptualization to refer to the 
work of researchers (e.g., see Frideres et al., 
1971) who focus on the extent to which 
attitude-social support congruence or con- 


sistency affects the observed attitude-behavior 


relationship. Essentially, they argue that social 
support has some effect on behavior; there- 
fore, as I stated, 


.. -if social support is congruent with attitudes, 
the effect of social support on behavior will 
reinforce the effect of attitudes, thus, increasing 
attitude-behavior consistency; on the other hand, 
if social support is incongruent with attitudes, the 
effect of social support will counterbalance the 
effect of attitudes, thus, decreasing attitude- 
behavior consistency. 


This effect is nicely illustrated by the research 
of Frideres et al., (1971). They report a 
gamma of .97 between attitude and behavior 
when attitude and social support are con- 
gruent or consistent, but a gamma of only .56 
when attitude and social support are incon- 
gruent or inconsistent. 

The above argument and research makes no 
clear or explicit assumption of mathematical 
dependence or statistical interaction of 
attitude and social support; it merely assumes 
some type of social support effect on 
behavior, such that in circumstances when 
attitudes and social support are incongruent 
or inconsistent, the effect of social support on 
behavior obscures the observed effect of 
attitude on behavior. I distinctly con- 
ceptualized this work. Its emphasis on the 
aggregate result of attitude-social support 
consistency on the attitude-behavior relation- 
ship confounds the independent effect of 
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attitude, the independent effect of social 
support, and the effect of attitude-social 
support interaction on behavior. That is, the. 
focus on attitude-social support consistency 
obscures the.causal processes underlying the 
effect. As I said in my paper, 


...in some cases social support may affect the 
atiitude-behavior relationship because it affects 
behavior independently; in other cases it may 
affect the attitude-behavior relationship because 
it affects the impact of attitude on behavior, 
heving no independent effect on behavior; and in 
still other cases both causal processes may be 
operative. 


Hence, the consistency conceptualization with 
its emphasis on the priority of attitude and 
the extent of attitude-social support con- 
sistency is identical with neither the additive 
nor interactive conceptualizations, but is 
simply an awkward conceptual tool of 
thinking about the manner in which attitudes 
_ and social support combine to affect behavior. 

Mapura’s failure to perceive or understand 
this distinction probably derives from two 
sources. One, he may not be too familiar with 
the above work. Or, two, in my summary of 
the attitude-behavior consistency conceptual- 
ization, I concluded by saying that the work 
shows that “‘Attitude-behavior consistency is 
affected by the level of social support... .” 
Taken out of context the sentence seems to 
describe an interactive effect. I clearly should 
have said, that attitude-behavior consistency is 
affected by the level of social support 
congruence, and underlined the word, ‘“‘con- 
gruence.”” Hence, if Magura has a point, it is 
one of clarity, not substance. 

Finally, Magura seems deeply concerned by 
the form I used to express the conceptual- 
izations. I expressed the interactive concep- 
tualization as follows: 


B = A~SS(w) + E(w) 


where B= behavior, A= attitude, SS = social 
support, E= all other sources of influence on 
behavior, and w= the weights. Magura inter- 
prets the dash between A and SS as a negative 
‘sign (to use his words, an “enigmatic” 
negative sign) and argues that a true 
interactive expression in multiplicative form, 
should be written as: 


B = w(A) (SS) + E. 


The dash, of course, was not meant as a 
negative sign and my discussion of the formal 
expression in no way warrants such an 
interpretation. It was included to indicate that 
the attitude-social support interactive term is 
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some' function of the attitude and social 
support variables. To the contrary, Magura’s 
form, as he states, equates an interactive 
model (conceptualization) with a multipli- 
cative model (conceptualization). I partic- 


_ularly wished to avoid this equation, for 


various forms of interaction can be identified. 

Magura also argues that the forms I used to 
express the additive and non-restrictive 
conceptualizations are also unsatisfactory. I 
expressed the additive conceptualization as 
follows: 


B= A(w) + SS(w) + E(w). 


As for the non-restrictive conceptualization (a 
model containing terms to represent both the 
additive and interactive effects of A and SS), I 
expressed the conceptualization as follows: 


~ B= ACw)+ SS(w) + A-SS(w) + E(w). 


Consider the forms advocated by Magura. The 
differences between my forms and Magura’s 
are trivial. For example, I enclosed the model 
weights in parentheses; Magura does not. And 
I did not numerically identify each weight; 
Magura does. 

Magura concludes by stating that the 
relative adequacy of these conceptualizations 
can be tested by multiple.regression analysis, 
and cites the work of Acock and DeFleur 
(1972), concluding that the latter model 
provides a better prediction of behavior, than 
the other models. However, Magura fails to 
note that I extensively discussed the work of 
Acock and DeFleur (along with much other 
work attempting to assess these conceptual- 
izations), Contrary to Magura’s conclusion, 
there is little evidence of a substantially 
significant interactive effect in Acock and 
DeFleur’s research or in any other research I 
have reviewed. 


ALLEN E. LISKA 
Central Michigan University 
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ERRATUM 


The following figure was omitted from the article, “A Gaming Approach to Crowd 
Behavior,” by Richard A. Berk (June, 1974, pp. 355-73): 


Situation A: Payoff Matrices for "Trashing" 


~ "Militant" Anticipations =- - "Moderate" Anticipations - 


Degree of Group Support Degree of Group Support 


Possible — Group No Group Possible Group No Group 
Actions by Support for] Support for Actions by Support for] Support for 
thea Individual | Trashing Trashing the Individual | Trashing Trashing 





Situation 8: Payoff Matrices for Leaving Scene En Masse 





~ "Militant" Anticipations ~ - "Moderate" Anticipations - 


Degree of Group Support Degree of Group Support 
Possible Possible 
Actions by Actions by 
the Individual the Individual 


En Masse En Masse 





*Hieh" and "low" are meant as ordinal categories which summarize the "net" 
anticipated outcome of a variety of components. 


Figure 1. Illustration of Payoffs Anticipated by Militants and Moderates: Depending on Their Actions and 
Degree of Group Support 
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ART AS COLLECTIVE ACTION 


HOWARD S. BECKER 


Northwestern University 
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Art works can be conceived as the product of the cooperative activity of many people. Some of 
these people are customarily defined as artists, others as support personnel. The artist's 
dependence on support personnel constrains the range of artistic possibilities available to him. 
Cooperation is mediated by the use of artistic conventions, whose existence both makes the 
production of work easter and innovation more difficult. Artistic innovations occur when artists 
discover alternate means of assembling the resources necessary. This conception of an art world 
made up of personnel cooperating via conventions has implications for the sociological analysis 


of social organization. 


distinguished sociological tradition holds 

that art is social in character, this being a 

specific instance of the more general 
proposition that knowledge and cultural 
‘procucts are social in character or have a 
social base. A variety of language has been 
used to describe the relations between art 
works and their social context. Studies havé 
ranged from those that attempted to correlate 
various artistic styles and the cultural 
emphases of the societies they were found in 
to those that investigated the circumstances 
surrounding the production of particular 
works. Both social scientists and humanistic 
scholars have contributed to this literature. (A 
representative sample of work can be found in 
Albrecht, Barnett and Griff, 1970). 

Much sociological writing speaks of orga- 
nizations or systems without reference to the 
pecple whose collective actions constitute the 
organization or system. Much of the literature 
on art as a social product does the same, 
demonstrating correlations or congruences 
without reference to the collective activities 
by which they came about, or speaking of 
social structures without reference to the 
actions of people doing things together which 
create those structures. My admittedly scat- 
tered reading of materials on the arts, the 
available sociological literature, (especially 
Blumer, 1966, and Strauss et al., 1964) and 
personal experience and participation in 
several art worlds have led me to a conception 
of art as a form of collective action. 


In arriving at this conception, J have relied 
on earlier work by social scientists and 
humanists in the traditions I have just 
criticized. Neither the examples I use nor the 
specific points are novel; but I do not believe 
they have been used in connection with the 
conception of collective activity here pro- 
posed. None of the examples stands as 
evidence for the theory. Rather, they 
illustrate the kinds of materials a theory about 
this area of human life must take account of. 
Applying such a conception to the area of art 
generates some broader ideas about social 
organization in general, which I consider in 
conclusion. They are evidence that a theory of 
the kind proposed is necessary. 


COOPERATION AND COOPERATIVE LINKS 


Think, with respect to any work of 
art, of all the activities that must be 
carried on for that work to appear as it 
finally does. For a symphony orchestra to 
give a concert, for instance, ` instruments 
must have been invented, manufactured 
and maintained, a notation must have 
been devised and music composed using that 
notation, people must have learned to play 
the notated notes on the instruments, times 
and places for rehearsal must have been 
provided, ads for the concert must have been 
placed, publicity arranged and tickets sold, 
and an audience capable of listening to and in 
some way understanding and responding to 


the performance must have been recruited. A 
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similar list can be compiled-for any of the 


performing arts. With minor variations (sub-’ 


‘stitute materials for instruments and exhibi- 
tion for performance), the list applies to the 
visual and (substituting language and print for 
materials and publication for exhibition) 
literary arts. Generally speaking, the necessary 
activities typically include ‘conceiving the idea 
for the work, making the necessary physical 
artifacts, creating a conventional language of 
expression, training artistic personnel and 
audiences to use the conventional language to 
create and experience, and providing the 
necessary mixture of those ingredients for a 
particular work or performance. 

Imagine, as an extreme case, one person 
who did all these things: made everything, 
invented everything, performed, created and 
experienced the result, all without the 
assistance or cooperation of anyone else. In 
fact, we can barely imagine such a thing, for 
all the arts we know about involve elaborate 
networks of cooperation. A division of the 
labor required takes place. Typically, many 
people participate in the work without which 
the performance or artifact could not be 
produced. A sociological analysis of any art 
therefore looks for that division of labor. How 
are the various tasks divided among the people 
who do them? 

Nothing in the technology of any art 
makes one division of tasks more “natural” 
than. another. Consider the relations between 
the composition and performance of music. In 
conventional symphonic and chamber music, 
the two activities occur separately; although 
many composers perform, and many per- 
formers compose, we recognize no necessary 
connection between the two and see them as 
two separate roles which may occasionally 
coincide in one person. In jazz, composition is 
not ‘important, the standard tune merely 
furnishing a framework on which the 
performer builds the improvisation listeners 
consider important. In contemporary rock 
music, the performer ideally composes his 
own music; rock groups who play other 
people’s music (Bennett, 1972) carry the 
derogatory title of “copy bands.” Similarly, 
some art photographers always make their 
own prints; others seldom do. Poets writing in 
the Western tradition do not think it 
necessary to incorporate their handwriting 
into the work, leaving it to printers to put the 
material in readable form, but Oriental 
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calligraphers count the actual writing an 
integral part of the poetry. In no case does the 
character of the art impose a natural division 
of labor; the division always results from a 
consensual definition of the situation. Once 
that has been achieved, of course, participants 
in the world of art! regard it as natural and 
resist attempts to change it as unnatural, 
unwise or immoral. 

Participants in an art world regard some of 
the activities necessary to the production of 
that form of art as “artistic,” requiring the 
special gift or sensibility of an artist. The 
remaining activities seem to them a matter of 
craft, business acumen or some other ability 
less rare, less characteristic of art, less 
necessary to the success of the work, and less 
worthy of respect. They define the people 
who perform these special activities as artists, 
and everyone else as (to borrow a military 
term) support personnel. Art worlds differ in 
how they allocate the honorific title of artist 
and in the mechanisms by which they choose 
who gets it and who doesn’t. At one extreme, 
a guild or academy (Pevsner, 1940) may 
require long apprenticeship and prevent those 
it does not license from practicing. At the 
other, the choice may be left to the lay public 
that consumes the work, whoever they accept 
being ipso facto an artist. An activity’s status 
as art or non-art may change, in either 
direction. Kealy (1974) notes that the 
recording engineer has, when new technical 
possibilities arose that artists could use 
expressively, been regarded as something of an 
artist. When the effects he can produce 
become commonplace, capable of being 
produced on demand by any competent 
worker, he loses that status. 

How little of the ectivity necessary for the 
art can a person do and still claim the title of 
artist? The amount the composer contributes 


to the material contained in the final work has 


varied greatly. Virtuoso performers from the 
Renaissance through the nineteenth century 
embellished and improvised on the score the 
composer provided (Dart, 1967, and Reese, 
1959), so it is not unprecedented for 


t The concept of an art world has recently been 
used as a central idea in the analysis of key issues in 
aesthetics. (See Dickie, 1971, Danto, 1964, and 
Blizek, n.d.). I have used the term in a relatively 
unanalyzed way here, letting its meaning become 
clear in context, but intend a fuller analysis in 
another paper. 
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contemporary composers to prepare scores 
which give only the sketchiest directions to 
the performer (though the counter-tendency, 
for composers to restrict the interpretative 
freedom of the performer by giving increas- 
ingly detailed directions, has until recently 
been more prominent). John Cage and 
Karlheinz Stockhausen (Wormer, 1973) are 
regarded as composers in the world of 
contemporary music, though many of their 
scores leave much of the material to be played 
to the decision of the player. Artists need not 
handle the materials from which the art work 
is made to remain artists; architects seldom 
build what they design. The same practice 
raises questions, -however, when sculptors 
construct a piece by sending a set of 
specifications to a machine shop; and many 
people balk at awarding the title of artist to 
` authors of conceptual. works consisting of 
specifications which are never actually em- 
bodied in an artifact. Marcel Duchamp 
outraged many people by insisting that he 
created a valid work of art when he signed a 
commercially produced snowshovel or signed 
a reproduction of the Mona Lisa on which he 
had drawn a mustache, thus classifying 


Leonardo as support personnel along with the - 


snowshovel’s designer and manufacturer. Out- 
rageous as that idea may seem, something like 
it is standard in making collages, in which the 
entire work may be constructed of things 
made by other people. The point of these 
examples is that what is taken, in any world 
of art, to be the quintessential artistic act, the 
act whose performance marks one as an artist, 
is a matter of consensual definition. 

Whatever the artist, so defined, does not do 
himself must be done by someone else. The 
artist thus works in the center of a large 
network of cooperating people, all of whose 


work is essential to the final outcome. - 


Wherever he depends on others, a cooperative 
link exists. The people with whom he 
cooperates may share in every particular his 
idea of how their work is to be done. This 
consensus is likely when everyone involved 
can perform any of the necessary activities, so 
that while a division of labor exists, no 
specialized functional groups develop. This 
situation might occur in simple communally 
shared art forms like the square dance or in 
segments of a society whose. ordinary 
members are trained in artistic activities. A 
well-bred nineteenth century American, for 
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instance, knew enough music to take part in 


performing the parlor songs of Stephen Foster 
‘just as his Renaissance counterpart could 


participate in performing madrigal. In such 
cases, cooperation occurs simply and readily. 

When specialized professional groups take 
over the performance of the activities 
necessary to an art work’s production, 
however, their members tend to develop 
specialized“ aesthetic, financial and career 
interests which differ substantially from the 
artist’s. Orcnestral musicians, for instance, are 
notoriously more concerned with how they 
sound in performance than with the success of 
a particular work; with good reason, for their 
own success depends in part on impressing 
those who hire them with their competence 
(Faulkner, 1973a, 1973b). They may sabotage 
a new work which can make them sound bad 
because of its difficulty, their career interests 
lying at cress-purposes to the composer’s. 

Aesthetic conflicts between support per- 
sonnel and the artist also occur. A sculptor 
friend of mine was invited to use the services 
of a group of master lithographic printers. 
Knowing little of the technique of lithog- 
raphy, he was glad to have these. master 
craftsmen do the actual printing, this division 
of labor being customary and having gen- 
erated a highly specialized craft of printing. 
He drew designs containing large areas of solid 
colors, thinking to simplify the printer’s job. 
Instead, he made it more difficult. When the 
printer ralls ink onto the stone, a large area 
will require more than one rolling to be fully 
inked anc may thus exhibit roller marks. The 
printers, who prided themselves on being the 
greatest in the world, explained to my friend 
that while they could print his designs, the 
areas of solid color could cause difficulty with 
roller marks. He had not known about roller 
marks and talked of using them as part of his 
design. The printers said, no, he could not do 
that, because roller marks were an obvious 
sign (to other printers) of poor craftsmanship 
and no print. exhibiting roller marks was 
allowed to leave their shop. His artistic 
curiosity fell victim to the printers’ craft 
standards, a neat example of how specialized 
support groups develop their own standards 
and interests. - 

My friend was at the mercy of the printers 


2 The arrangements between artists, printers and 
publishers are described in Kase (1973). 
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because he did not know how to print 
lithographs himself. His experience exem- 
plified the choice that faces the artist at every 


cooperative link. He can do things the way - 


established groups of support personnel are 
prepared to do them; he can try to make them 
do it his way: he can train others to do it 
his way; or he can do it himself. Any choice 
but the first requires an additional investment 
of time and energy to do what could be done 
less expensively if done the standard way. The 
artist’s involvement with and dependence on 
cooperative links thus constrains the kind of 
art he can produce. 

Similar examples can be found in any field 
of art. e.e. cummings had trouble getting his 
first book of poetry published because 
printers were afraid to set his bizarre layouts 
(Norman, 1958). Producing a motion picture 
involves multiple difficulties of this kind: 
actors who will only be photographed in 
flattering ways, writers who don’t want a 
word changed, cameramen who will not use 
unfamiliar processes. 

Artists often create works which existing 
facilities for production or exhibition cannot 
accommodate. Sculptors build constructions 
too large and heavy for existing museums. 
Composers write music which requires more 
performers than existing organizations can 
furnish. Playwrights write plays too long for 
their audience’s taste. When they go beyond 
the capacities of existing institutions, their 
works are not exhibited or performed: that 
reminds us that most artists make sculptures 
which are not too big or heavy, compose 
music which uses a comfortable number of 
players, or write plays which run a reasonable 
length of time. By accommodating their 
conceptions to. available resources, conven- 
tional artists accept the constraints arising 
from their dependence on the cooperation of 
members of the existing art world. Wherever 
the artist depends on others for some 
necessary component he must either accept 
the constraints they impose or expend the 
time and energy necessary to provide it some 
other way. 

To say that the artist -must have the 
cooperation of others for the art work to 
occur as it finally does does not mean that he 
cannot work without that cooperation. The 
art work, after all, need not occur as it does, 
- but can take many other forms, including 
those which allow it to be done without 
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others’ help. Thus, though poets do depend 
on printers and publishers (as cummings’ 
example indicates), one can produce poetry 
without them. Russian poets whose work 
circulates in privately copied typescripts do 
that, as did Emily Dickinson (Johnson, 1955). 
In both cases, the poetry does not circulate in 
conventional print because the artist would 
not accept the censorship or rewriting 
imposed by those who would publish the 
work. The poet either has to reproduce and 
circulate his work himself or not have it 
circulated. But he can still write poetry. My 
argument thus differs from a functionalism 
that asserts that the artist must have 
cooperation, ignoring the possibility that the 
cooperation can be foregone, though at a 
price. 

The examples given so far emphasize 
matters more or less external to the art 
work--exhibition space, printing or musical 
notation. Relations of cooperation and 
constraint, however, penetrate the entire 
process of artistic creation and composition, 
as will become clear in looking at the nature 
and function of artistic conventions. 


CONVENTIONS 


Producing art works requires elaborate 
modes of cooperation among ‘specialized 
personnel. How do these people arrive at the 
terms on which they will cooperate? They 
could, of course, decide everything fresh on 
each occasion. A group of musicians could 


‘discuss and agree on such matters as which 


sounds would be used as tonal resources, what 
instruments might be constructed to make 
those sounds, how those sounds would be 
combined to create a musical language, how 
the language would be used to create works of 
a particular length requiring a given number of 
instruments and playable for audiences of a 
certain size recruited in a certain way. 
Something like that sometimes happens in, for 
instance, the creation of a new theatrical 
group, although in most cases only a.small 
number of the questions to be decided are 
actually considered anew. 

People who cooperate to produce a work 
of art usually do not decide things afresh. 
Instead, they rely on earlier agreements now 
become customary, agreements that have 
become part of the conventional way of doing 
things in that art. Artistic conventions cover 
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all the decisions that must be made with 
respect to works produced in a given art 
world, even though a particular convention 
may be revised for a given work. Thus, 
conventions dictate the materials to be used, 
as when musicians agree to base their music 
on the notes contained in a set of modes, or 
on the diatonic, pentatonic or chromatic 
scales with their associated harmonies. Con- 
ventions dictate the abstractions to be used to 
convey particular ideas or experiences, as 
when painters use the laws of perspective to 
convey the illusion of three dimensions or 
photographers use black, white and shades of 
gray to convey the interplay of light and 
color. Conventions dictate the form in which 
materials and abstractions will be combined, 
as in the musical use of the sonata form or the 
poetic use of the sonnet. Conventions suggest 
the appropriate dimensions of a work, the 
proper length for a musical or dramatic event, 
the proper size and shape of a painting or 
sculpture. Conventions regulate the relations 
between artists and audience, specifying the 
rights and obligations-of both. 

Humanistic scholars—art historians, music- 
ologists and literary critics—have found the 
concept of the artistic convention useful in 
accounting for artists’ ability to produce art 
works which produce an emotional response 
in audiences. By using such a conventional 
organization of tones as a scale, the composer 
can create and manipulate the listener’s 
expectations as to what sounds will follow. He 
can then delay and frustrate the satisfaction 
of those expectations, generating tension and 
release as the expectation is ultimately 
satisfied (Meyer, 1956, 1973; Cooper and 
Meyer, 1960). Only because artist and 
audience share knowledge of and experience 
with the conventions invoked does the art 
work produce an emotional effect. Smith 
(1968) has shown how poets manipulate 
conventional means embodied in poetic forms 
and diction to bring poems to a clear and 
satisfying conclusion, in which the expecta- 
tions produced ‘early in the lyric are 
simultaneously and satisfactorily resolved. 
Gombrich (1960) has analyzed the visual 
conventions artists use to create the illusion 
for viewers that they are. seeing a realistic 
depiction of some aspect of the world. In all 
these cases (and in others like stage design, 
dance, and film), the possibility of artistic 
experience arises from the existence of a body 
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of conventions that artists and audiences can 
refer to in making sense of the work. 

Conventions make art possible in another 
sense. Because decisions can be made quickly, 
because plans can be made simply by referring 
to a conventional way of doing things, artists 
can devote more time to actually doing their 
work. Conventions: thus make possible the 
easy and efficient coordination of activity 
among artists and support personnel. Ivins 
(1953), for instance, shows how, by using a 
conventionalized scheme for rendering shad- 
ows, modeling and other effects, several 
graphic artists could collaborate in producing 
a single plate. The same conventions made it 
possible for viewers to read what were 
essentially arbitrary marks as shadows and 
modeling. Seen this way, the concept of 
convention provides a point of contact 
between humanists and sociologists, being 
interchangeable with such familiar sociological 
ideas as norm, rule, shared understanding, 
custom or folkway, all referring in one way or 
another to the ideas and understandings 
people hold in common and ‘through which 
they effect cooperative activity. Burlesque 
comedians could stage elaborate three man 
skits without rehearsal because they had only © 
to refer to a conventional body of skits they 
all knew, pick one and assign the parts. Dance 
musicians who are total strangers can play all 
night with no more prearrangement than to 
mention a title (“Sunny Side of the Street,” 
in C) and count off four beats to give the 
tempo; the title indicates a melody, its 
accompanying harmony and perhaps even 
customary background figures. The conven- 
tions of character and dramatic structure, in 
the one case, and of melody, harmony and 
tempo, in the other, are familiar enough that 
audiences have no difficulty in responding ` 
appropriately. 

Though standardized, conventions are 
seldom rigid and unchanging. They do not 
specify an inviolate set of rules everyone must 
refer to in settling questions of what to do. 
Even where the directions seem quite specific, 
they leave much unsettled which gets resolved 
by reference to customary modes of interpre- 
tation on the one hand and by negotiation on 
the other. A tradition of performance 
practice, often codified in book form, tells 
performers how to interpret the musical 
scores or dramatic scripts they perform. 
Seventeenth century scores, “for instance, 


` 
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contained relatively little information; but 
contemporary books explained how to deal 
with questions of instrumentation, note 
values, extemporization and the realization of 
embellishments and ornaments. Performers 
read their music in the light of all these 
customary styles of interpretation and thus 
were able to coordinate their activities (Dart, 
1967). The same thing occurs in the visual 
arts. Much of the content, symbolism and 
coloring of Italian Renaissance religious 
painting was conventionally given; but a 
multitude of decisions remained for the artist, 
so that even within those strict conventions 
different works could be produced. Adhering 
to the conventional materials, however, 
allowed viewers to read much emotion and 
meaning into the picture. Even where 
customary interpretations of conventions 
exist, having become conventions themselves, 
artists can agree to do things differently, 
negotiation making change possible. 

Conventions place strong constraints on 
the artist. They are particularly constraining 
because they do not exist in isolation, but 
come in complexly interdependent systems, 
so that making one small change often 
requires making changes in a variety of other 
activities: A system of conventions gets 
embodied in equipment, materials, training, 
available facilities and sites, systems of 
notation and the like, all of which must be 
changed if any one segment is. 

Consider what a change from the conven- 
tional western chromatic musical scale of 
twelve tones to one including forty-two tones 
between the octaves entails. Such a change 
characterizes the compositions of Harry 
Partch (1949). Western musical instruments 
cannot produce these microtones easily and 
some cannot produce them at all, so 
conventional instruments must be recon- 
structed (as Partch does) or new instruments 
must be invented and built. Since the 
instruments are new, no one knows how to 
play them, and players must train themselves. 
Conventional Western notation is inadequate 
to score forty-two tone music, so a new 
notation must be devised, and players must 
learn to read it. (Comparable resources can be 
taken as given by anyone who writes for the 
conventional twelve chromatic tones). Con- 
sequently, whereas a performance of music 
scored for the conventional set of tones can 
be performed adequately after relatively few 
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hours of rehearsal, forty-two tone music 
requires much more work, time, effort and 
resources. Partch’s music has typically come 
to be performed in the following way: a 
university invites him to spend a year. In the 
fall, he recruits a group of interested students, 
who build the instruments (which he has 
already invented) under his direction. In the 
winter, they learn to play the instruments and 
read the notation he has devised. In the 
spring, they rehearse several works and finally 
give a performance. Seven or eight months of 
work finally result in two hours of music, | 
hours which could have been filled with other 
music after eight to ten hours of rehearsal by 
trained symphonic musicians playing the 
standard repertoire. The difference in the 
resources required measures the strength of 
the constraint imposed by the conventional 
system. 

Similarly, conventions specifying what a 
good photograph should look like are 
embodied not only in an aesthetic more or 
less accepted in the world of art photography 
(Rosenblum, 1973), but also in the accep- 
tance of the constraints built into the neatly 
interwoven complex of standardized equip- 
ment and materials made by major manu- 
facturers. Available lenses, camera bodies, 
shutter speeds, apertures, films, and printing 
paper all’ constitute a tiny fraction of the 
things that could be made, a selection that can 
be used together ta produce acceptable prints; 
with ingenuity they can also be used to 
produce effects their purveyors did not have 
in mind. But some kinds of prints, once 
common, can now only be produced with 
great difficulty because the materials are no 
longer available. Specifically, the photosensi- 
tive material in conventional papers is a silver 
salt, which produces a characteristic look. 
Photographers once printed on paper sensi- 
tized with platinum salts, until it went off the 
market in 1937 (Newhall, 1964, p. 117). You - 
can still make platinum prints, which have a 
distinctively softer look, but only by making 
your own paper. Not surprisingly, most 
photographers accept the constraint and learn 
to maximize the effects that can be obtained 
from available silver-based materials. They 
likewise prize the standardization and de- 
pendability of mass-produced materials; a roll 
of Kodak Tri-X ‘film purchased anywhere in 
the world has approximately the same 
characteristics and will produce the same 
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results as any other roll, that. being the 


opportunity that is the obverse of the - 


constraint. 

The limitations of conventional practice, 
clearly, are not total. One can always do 
things differently if one is prepared to pay the 
price in increased effort or decreased circula- 
tion of one’s work. The experience of 
composer Charles Ives exemplifies the latter 
possibility. He experimented with 
polytonality and polyrhythms before they 
became part of the ordinary performer’s 
competence. The New York players who tried 
to play his chamber and orchestral music told 
him that it -was unplayable, that their 
instruments could not make those sounds, 
that the scores could not be played in any 
practical way. Ives finally .accepted their 
judgment, but continued -to compose such 
music. What makes his case interesting is that, 
according to his biographers (Cowell and 
Cowell, 1954), though he was also bitter 
about it, he experienced this as a great 
liberation. If no one could play his music, 
< then he no longer had to write music that 
musicians could play, no longer had to accept 
the constraints imposed by the conventions 
that regulated cooperation between con- 
temporary composer and player. Since, for 
_ instance, his music would not be played, he 
never needed to finish it; he was quite 
unwilling to confirm John Kirkpatrick’s 
pioneer reading of the Concord Sonata as a 
correct one because that would mean that he 
could no longer change it. Nor did he have to 
accommodate his writing to the practical 
constraints of what could be financed by 
conventional means, and-.so he wrote his 
' Fourth Symphony for three orchestras. (That 
impracticality-lessened with time; Leonard 
Bernstein premiered the work in 1958 and it 
has been played many times since.) 

In general, breaking with existing conven- 
tions and their manifestations in social 
structure and material artifacts increases the 
artist’s trouble and decreases the circulation 
of his work, on the one hand, but at the same 
time increases his freedom to choose uncon- 
ventional alternatives and to depart substan- 
tielly from customary practice. If that is true, 
we can understand any work as the product of 
a choice between conventional ease and 
success and unconventional trouble and lack 
of recognition, looking for the experiences 
and situational and structural elements that 
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dispose artists in one direction or the other. 
Interdependent systems of conventions and 
structures of cooperative links appear very 
stable and difficult to change. In fact, though 
arts sometimes experience periods of stasis, 
that does not mean that no change or 
innovation occurs (Meyer, 1967). Small 
innovations occur constantly, as conventional 
means of creating expectations and delaying 
their satisfaction become so well-known as to 
become conventional expectations in their 
own right. Meyer (1956) analyzes this process 
and gives a nice example in the use of vibrato 
by string instrument players. At one time, 
string players used no vibrato, introducing it 
on rare occasions as a deviation from 
convention which heightened tension and 


‘created emotional response by virtue of its 


rarity. String players who wished to excite 
such an emotional response began using 
vibrato more and more often until the way to 
excite the emotional response it had once 
produced was to play without vibrato, a 
device that Bartok and other composers 
exploited. Meyer describes the pracess by 
which deviations from convention become 
accepted conventions in their own right as a 
common one. 

Such changes are a kind of gradualist 
reform in a persisting artistic tradition. 
Broader, more disruptive changes also occur, 
bearing a marked resemblance to political and 
scientific revolutions (Kuhn, 1962). Any 
major change necessarily attacks some of thé 
existing conventions of the art directly, as 
when the Impressionists or Cubists changed 
the existing visual language of painting, the 
way one read paint on canvas as a 
representation of something. An attack on 
convention does not merely mean an attack 
on the particular item’ to be changed. Every 
convention carries with it an aesthetic, 
according to which what is conventional 
becomes the standard by which artistic beauty 
and effectiveness is judged. A play -which 
violates the classical unities is not merely 
different, it is distasteful, barbaric and ugly to 
those for whom the classical unities represent 
a fixed criterion of dramatic worth. An attack 
on a convention becomes an attack on the 
aesthetic related to it. But people do not 
experience their aesthetic beliefs as merely 
arbitrary and conventional; they feel that they 
are natural, proper and moral. An attack on a 
convention and an- aesthetic is also an attack 
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on a morality. The regularity with which 
audiences greet major changes in dramatic, 
musical and visual conventions with vitupera- 
tive hostility indicates the close relation 
between aesthetic and moral belief (Kubler, 
1962). , ; 

An attack on sacred aesthetic beliefs as 
embodied in particular conventions is, finally, 
an attack on an existing arrangement of 
ranked statuses, a stratification system.’ 
Remember that the conventional way of 
doing things in any art utilizes an existing 
cooperative network, an organized art world 
which rewards those who manipulate the 
existing conventions appropriately in light of 
the associated sacred aesthetic. Suppose that a 
dance world is organized around the conven- 
tions and skills embodied in classical ballet. If 
I then learn those conventions and skills, I 
become eligible for positions in the best ballet 
companies; the finest choreographers will 
create ballets for me that are just the kind I 
know how to dance and will look good in; the 
best composers will write scores for me; 
theaters will be available; I will earn as good a 


living as a dancer can earn; audiences will love - 


. me and I will be famous. Anyone who 
successfully promotes a new convention in 
which he is skilled and I am not attacks not 
only my aesthetic but also my high position in 
the world of dance. So the resistance to the 
new expresses the anger of those who will lose 
materially by the change, in the form of 
aesthetic outrage. 


Others than the artist have something ° 


invested in the status quo which a change in 
accepted conventions will lose them. Consider 
earthworks made, for instance, by a bulldozer 
in a square mile of pasture. Such a sculpture 
cannot be collected (though a patron can pay 
for its construction and receive signed plans or 
photographs as a document of his patronage), 
or put in museums (though the mementos the 
collector receives can be displayed). If 
earthworks become an important art form, 
the museum personnel whose evaluations of 
. Museum-collectable art have had important 

consequences for the careers of artists and art 


`I am indebted to an unpublished paper by 
Everett C. Hughes (n.d.) for the argument that an 
attack on the mores is an attack on social structure. 
He develops the argument by combining two points 
in Sumner’s Folkways, that 1) the folkways create 
status, and 2) sects (whether religious, political, or 
artistic) are at war with the mores. 
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movements lose the power to choose which 
works will be displayed, for their museums are 
unnecessary for displaying those works. 
Everyone involved in the museum-collectable 
kind of art (collectors, museum curators, 
galleries, dealers, artists) loses something. We 
might say that every cooperative network that 
constitutes an art world creates value by the 
agreement of its members as to what is 
valuable (Levine, 1972; Christopherson, 
1974). When new people successfully create a 
new world which defines other conventions as 
embodying artistic value, all the participants 
in the old world who cannot make a place in 
the new one lose out. 

Every art world develops standardized 
modes of support and artists who support 
their work through those conventional means 
develop an aesthetic which accepts the . 
constraints embedded in those forms of 
cooperation. Rosenblum (1973) has shown 
that the aesthetic of photographers varies with 
the economic channels through which their 


‘work is distributed in the same way that their 


customary work styles do, and Lyon (1974) 
has analyzed the interdependence of aesthetic 
decisions and the mzans by which resources 
are gathered in a semi-professional theater 
group. One example will illustrate the nature 
of the dependence. The group depended on 
volunteer help to get necessary work done. 
But people volunteered for non-artistic kinds 
of work largely because they hoped eventually 
to get a part in a play and gain some acting 
experience. The people who ran the company 
soon accumulated many such debts and were 
constrained to choose plays with relatively 
large casts to pay them off.4 | 


CONCLUSION 


If we focus on a specific art work, it proves 
useful to think of social organization as a 
network of people who cooperate to produce 
that work. We see that the same people often 
cooperate repeatedly, even routinely, in 
similar ways to produce similar works. They 
organize their cooperation by referring to the 
conventions current among those who partici- 


*The problem of financial and other resources 
and the institutions which have grown up to provide 
them for artists deserves; much more extended 
consideration than I give it here, and some 
sociological and social-historical literature is available 
(see, for instance, White and White, 1965; Hirsch, 
1972; Grana, 1964; Coser, 1965; Haskell, 1963). 
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pate in the production and consumption of 
such works. If the same people do not 


actually act together in every case, their or 


replacements are also familiar with and 
proficient in the use of the same conventions, 
so that the cooperation can go on without 
difficulty. Conventions make collective action 
simpler and less costly in time, energy and 
other resources; but they do not make 


unconventional work impossible, only more - 


costly and more difficult. Change can occur, 
as it often does, whenever someone devises a 
way to gather the greater resources required. 
Thus, the conventional modes of cooperation 
and collective action need not recur because 
people constantly devise new modes of action 
and discover the resources necessary to put 
them into practice. 

To say all this goes beyond the assertion 
that art is social and beyond demonstrations 
of the congruence between forms of social 
organization and artistic styles or subjects. It 
shows that art is social in the sense that it is 
created by networks of people acting 
together, and proposes a framework in which 
differing modes of collective action, mediated 
by accepted or newly developed conventions, 
can be studied. It places a number of 
traditional questions in the field in a context 
in which their similarity to other forms of 
collective action can be used for comparative 
theoretical work, 

The discussion of art as collective action 
suggests a general approach to the analysis of 
social organization. We can focus on any event 
(the more general term which encompasses 
the production of an art work as a special 
case) and look for the network of people, 
however large or extended, whose collective 
activity made it possible for the event to 
occur as it did. We can look for networks 
whose .cooperative activity recurs or has 
become routine and specify the conventions by 
which their constituent members coordinate 
their separate lines of action. 

We might want to use such terms as social 
Organization or social structure as a meta- 
phorical way of referring to those recurring 
networks and their activities. In doing so, 
however, we should not forget their meta- 
phorical character and inadvertently assert as 
a iact implied in the metaphor what can only 
be discovered through research. When sociolo- 
gists speak of social structure or social 
systems; the metaphor implies (though its user 


‘coordinate 
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neither proves nor argues the point) that the 
collective action involved occurs “regularly” 
“often” (the quantifier, being implicit, is 
non-specific) and, further, that the people 
involved act together to produce a large 
variety of events. But we should recognize 
generally, as the empirical materials require us 
to do in the study of the arts, that whether a 
mode .of ccllective action is recurrent or 
routine enough to warrant such description 
must be decided by investigation, not by 
definition. Some forms of collective action 


recur often, others occasionally, some very 


seldom. Similarly, people who participate in 
the network that produces one event or kind 
of event may not act together in art works 
producing other events. That question, too, 
must be decided by investigation. 

Collective actions and the events they 
produce are the basic unit of sociological 
investigation. Social organization consists of 
the special case in which the same people act 
together to produce a variety of different 
events in a recurring way. Social organization 
(and its cognates) are not only concepts, then, 
but also empirical findings. Whether we speak 
of the collective acts of a few people—a family 
or a friendship—or of a much larger number—a 
profession or a class system—we need always 
to ask exactly who is joining together to 
produce what events. To pursue the general- 
ization from the theory developed-for artistic 
activities, we can study social organizations of 
all kinds by looking for the networks 
responsible for producing specific events, the 
overlaps among such cooperative networks, 
the way participants use conventions to 
their activities, how existing 
conventions simultaneously make coordinated 
action possible and limit the forms it can take, 
and how the development of new forms of 
acquiring resources makes change possible. (I 
should paint out that, while this point of view 
is not exactly commonplace, neither is it 
novel. It can be found in the writings of, 
among others, Simmel [1898], Park [1950, 
1952, 1955 passim], Blumer [1966] and 
Hughes [1971, esp. pp 5-13 and 52-64] ). 
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BRINGING BEASTS BACK IN: 
TOWARD A BIOSOCIAL THEORY OF AGGRESSION 
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PIERRE L. VAN DEN BERGHE 
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American Sociological Review 1974, VoL 39 (December): 777-788 


Human aggression is explained in terms of resource competition. Resource competition 
results from both the pressure exerted by population on material resources and from socially 
created demands for material and psychic resources. Resource competition produces aggression 
which is in turn mediated through territoriality and hierarchy. The latter two have the 
paradoxical effect of both regulating and provoking aggression. Drawing comparative evidence 
from primates, I suggest that Homo sapiens rates high on territoriality, hierarchy and 
aggression, and that these forms of behavior are biologically predisposed. With the food growing 
revolution, the cultural elaborations on these biological predispositions became increasingly 
important; but an understanding of human behavior must necessarily be both biological and 


socio-cultural 


l n the last few years, an increasing number 
of anthropologists, zoologists, ethologists 

and primatologists -have been suggesting 
that we look at humans as one biological 
species among many (Alexander, 1971; 
Campbell, 1972; Crook, 1970; Eisenberg and 
Dillon, 1970; Morris, 1967b, 1969; Simpson, 
1972; Tiger and Fox, 1966, 1971, 1973). By 
now, most sociologists fully accept the 
necesssity of a cross-cultural approach to 
define the range of human behavior.’ They 
continue, however, for the most part, to resist 
cross-specific comparisons (Mazur, 1973; 
Tiger and Fox, 1973) for largely dogmatic 
reasons. They have postulated a sharp 
discontinuity between human and non-human 
behavior, and thus refuse to accept the 
relevance of the latter to the former. Yet, how 
else are we to know what is specifically 
human behavior? 

At the risk of belaboring the obvious, let 
me summarize what I think we may safely 
accept as established facts concerning com- 
parative animal behavior, with special refer- 
ence to mammals, and even more especially to 


1 This paper has benefited from a critical reading 
by Robert Burgess, Pamela Kennedy, Pepper 
schwartz, David Spain, and Lionel Tiger. To my 
mentor, George Homans, I owe, among many ‘other 
things, an apology for my irreverent pastiche, on the 
tenth anniversary of the publication of his “Bringing 
Men Back In.” 
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our close relatives the higher primates 
(monkeys and apes). 

1) The behavioral repertory of every 
species is determined in part by a set of 
biological predispositions which are at least to 
some extent species-specific. 

2) Animal behavior is modifiable through 
learning in response to environmental condi- 
tions, and the degree to which behavior is 
modifiable is a function of the organism’s 
complexity and its intelligence. 

3) Many forms of behavior (known as 
“imprinting” or “critical period” behavior) 
are the product of a necessary interplay 
between biological predispositions and envi- 
ronment, which points to the artificiality of 
opposing these two sets of behavioral 
determinants. 

4) The above propositions hold for both 
human and non-human behavior, most cer- 
tainly for mammalian behavior; and the 
“uniqueness” of human behavior has been 
misunderstood. Human behavior is indeed 
unique in the sense that the behavioral 
repertory of every species is unique in some 
respects, but human behavior is not radically 
discontinuous from that of other species. Man 
is not unique in transmitting socially learned 
behavior, and there is no reason to assume 
that our biological make-up does not effect 
our behavior when it so clearly affects that of 
other - species. Indeed, it makes no sense to 
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divorce behavior from biology, -since the 
behavior of any species‘is so directly a 
with its biological evolution. 

The implication of these propositions is 
- that we should conceptualize human behavior 
much as we do that of other mammals, 
namely as the product of a complex interplay 
of bio-genetical and environmental factors. 
That is, the human body is not simply a 
. bundle of drives (hunger, sex, etc.) and a set 
of capabilities (opposable thumbs, a large 
convoluted brain, vocal cords, upright stat- 
ure), a mere carnal vector, as it were, for an 
infinitely malleable culture. For all the 
plasticity and diversity of behavior on which 
we pride ourselves, our behavioral repertoire, 
though probably greater than that of any 
other animal known to us, is far from infinite. 
There és such a thing as human nature, just as 
there is a chimp nature, or an elephant nature. 

Our basic question is: why is man so 
aggressive compared to other mammals, and 
especially to other primate species? My 
argument, derived in large part from the work 
of zoologists, primatologists and ethologists 
(Collias, 1944; Kummer, 1968, 1970, 1971; 
Scott, 1958, 1962; Stokes, n.d.; Washburn and 
Hamburg, 1968; Wynne-Edwards, 1965), runs 
as follows: the root cause of aggression is 
competition for resources. There are two basic 
ways of regulating that competition: territori- 
ality which establishes monopoly rights over 
resources within a portion of usable space, 
and hierarchy which creates an order of 
precedence in access to, and distribution, of, 
resources. The relationship between territori- 
ality and hierarchy on the one hand and 
aggression on the other is twofold. So long as 
hierarchy and boundaries are accepted, 
aggression is inhibited; but it is in the nature 
of both boundaries and hierarchies that they 
are not suffered gladly. Both are violently 
challenged and no less violently defended. 
Keen resource competition leads to the 
development of either territoriality, or hier- 
archy, or both to prevent a constant war of all 
against all; but, at the same time, the more 
hierarchy and territoriality there are, the more 
numerous the occasions for the aggressive 
challenge and defense of monopoly and 
privilege. Thus, species tend to be aggressive 
to the degree that they are hierarchical and/or 
territorial. Population pressure is obviously 
related to resource competition. Holding 
resources constant, increased density will lead 
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to increased aggression through increased 
pressure on material resources. In addition to 
population pressure on material resources, 
resource competition, and thus aggression, in 


‘Homo sapiens are also greatly exacerbated by 


socially created demands for both material 
and psychic resources. (See Schema 1) 

Homo sapiens scores higher on territori- 
ality, hierarchy, aggressivity, and population 
pressure than most mammals, and nearly all of 
our nearest relatives, the higher primates.” 
This is so because he competes more fiercely 
and constantly over a wider range of both 
material and social resources than any other 
species, so wide a range, in fact, that his needs 
have become insatiable. Human needs are 
insatiable because they are in such great part 
social and artifactual rather than simply 
material. 

Human aggression has, in the first instance, 
a biological basis in territoriality and hier- 
archy; but since the “Neolithic Revolution” 
(the development of agriculture a few 
thousand yéars ago), the cultural elaboration 
on our biological propensities towards territo- 
riality, hierarchy, and aggression has caused a 
quantum jump in these phenomena which 
must now be understood in both biogenic and 
sociogenic terms. 

Before returning to the main argument, 
however, I must attempt to do briefly three 
things 

1) Define my basic terms, since consider- 
able controversy surrounds their use. 

2) Establish- that Homo sapiens does 
indeed score highly on these variables 
compared to other primates. 

3) Since my argument will be in good part 
cross-specific, establish that three of these 
traits, aggressiveness, hierarchy and territori- 
ality, are built into our in-born behavioral 
repertoire, though obviously also elaborated 
on culturally, and greatly modifiable through 
learning and environmental conditions. - 

If I seem to stress especially biological 
factors, it is not because I deem them 
overwhelmingly determinant of behavior, but 
rather because they have been so over- 


*The literature on primate behavior has grown 
enormous in the last decade, and much of it is of 
excellent quality; this has not saved it from being 
largely ignored by sociologists except in incidental 
footnotes in introductory texts. Among the best 
summaries of that literature are Kummer (1971), 
and Morris (1967a). 
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SCHEMA I; i i . 


A CAUSAL MODEL OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 


POPULATION PRESSURE, AGGRESSION, TERRITORIALITY AND HIERARCHY 
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whelmingly ignored in social science. What 
seems no longer tenable at this juncture is any 
theory of human behavior which ignores 
biology and relies exclusively on socio-cultural 
learning as an explanation, as does, for 
instance, Bandura (1973) in his theory of 
aggression. Learning theorists, social behavior- 
` ists and cultural determinists are not wrong in 
stressing the importance of adaptive learning 
in response to environmental conditions. 
Indeed, man, not-withstanding his greater 
virtuosity, is far from being alone in his 
capacity to learn and adjust. Rather, most 
social scientists have been wrong in their 
dogmatic rejection and’ blissful ignorance of 
the biological parameters of our behavior. A 





AN 


Hierarchy ` 


systematic re-examination by social scientists 
of the biological basis of behavior is long 
overdue. 

By aggression, I mean physical assault or | 
the threat thereof directed at a co-specific 
(i.e., a member of the same biological species). 
Predation (i.e., killing other species for food) 
is clearly not aggression. Thus, the “killer- 
ape” theory of human aggression (namely that 
we are aggressive because we became pre- 
datory for a few million years of our primate 
evolution) does not make much sense 
(Ardrey, 1961). It may explain why so many 
of us find killing such good fun, but not why 
we so often kill our fellow men in anger. 
Leopards do a lot of killing, but are not very 
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aggressive animals. Baboons are relatively 
aggressive primates, but do little killing. 
Humans kill a lot of other animals for fun and 
profit, and of fellow humans in anger or in 
self-defense. While both forms of behavior are 
probably in-born, they are very different 
nonetheless. 

Territoriality means the defense of a 
relatively fixed space against occupation 
and/or use by co-specifics. It is to be 
distinguished from the concept of “social 
space” which is an imaginary space that moves 
with ego. Thus when I keep my physical 
distance from other people, wherever I 
happen to be, I am not engaging in territorial 
behavior. Neither am I being territorial when I 
try to keep blue jays out of my garden. I am, 
however, territorial when I endeavor to keep 
my neighbor’s children out of my house or 
garden. Species, such as baboons or macaques, 
that forage in areas that may subsequently be 
used without challenge by other bands of the 
same species, and that do have a social space 
around the group which may not be invaded 
with impunity are said to have “home-ranges,”’ 
but are not territorial, as defined here.” 


iy 


*The term territoriality covers a rather wide range ` 


of behavior which varies greatly from species to 
species. Some species defend territory primarily by 
marking with scent (e.g. dogs); others by aggressive 
threat displays or vocalizations (e.g. gibbons). Some 
animals defend territory primarily for breeding 
purposes, others mostly for exclusive exploitation of 
resources. The significant fact is not so much the 
diversity of forms of territoriality between species, 
(Klepfer, 1968) but the relative fixity of it within a 
species. For example, man defends his territory both 
' by marking and by aggression; he has both breeding 
territories (the home), and territories for monopolis- 
tic resource exploitation (farms, mines, fishing 
territories, international boundaries). Indeed, man 
has even gone to the extent of reshaping the 
territorial behavior of another species, namely the 
dog, to defend his own. Man tries (rather 
unsuccessfully) to curb the marking behavior of his 
domesticated dog, and rechannels (rather success- 
fully) the aggressiveness of the dog to defend his 
territory against other humans. The man-~dog 
relationship is one of the great success stories of 
symbiosis. Two hunting and scavenging species drew 
on their complementary skills to become more 
efficient killers than either could have been by itself. 
In addition, the dog became man’s first (and 
cheapest) early warning system. The ability of the 
dog to adopt his master’s prejudices in the way he 
defends human territory is. nothing short of 
extraordinary. It has been widely observed, for 
example, that in racist societies, dogs, too, become 
racist, often without conscious training of their 
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Finally, by hierarchy I shall mean a 
relatively stable rank order between co- 
specifics which determines preferential access 
to desirable resources, including the labor and 
sexual favors of co-specifics. Hierarchy is 
expressed through dominance-submission be- 
havior, which is typically highly ritualized in 
many primate species, and which often’ 
assumes a pseudo-sexual form, such as 
presenting the genitalia, displaying the penis, 
mounting, and the like. (In North American 
culture, we speak of getting “screwed”, 
“shafted” or “fucked” to mean being on the 
losing side of a relationship.)* 

Next, I have to show that Homo sapiens, 
compared. to most other mammals, and 
particularly primates, is highly aggressive, 
densely settled, hierarchical, and territorial. 
About the first three, there is, I believe, little 
argument to the contrary. No mammal species 
comes even close to our rate of aggressiveness, 
and especially of lethal aggressiveness. Many 
other species display aggression and. even 
engage in stylized combat, but almost never to 
the point of killing each other. In nearly all 
mammals except man, the first signal of 
sub mission on the part of the losing animal 
automatically inhibits aggressiveness in the 
victor. Thereafter, the loser is typically 
ignored by the winner. Humans can surrender ` 
in combat; but, as we well know, prisoners are 
almost never ignored and allowed to trot off 
peaceably: they are killed, tortured, muti- 
lated, raped, incarcerated, eaten, enslaved, or, 
if they are lucky, exchanged or ransomed. The 
old Roman saying, homo homini lupus, is 
clearly slanderous to wolves. If it were true, 
we should be far better off. 

That we are overcrowded hopelessly 
beyond the hunting and gathering mode of 


masters. In South Africa, for example, dogs of white 
owners tend to reserve their most ferocious barking 
for blacks. 


*This pseudo-sexual character of dominance- 
submission behavior suggests that gender inequality, 
which is present in most primates, and markedly so 
in terrestrial primates, has become a generalized 
model for other forms of inequality as well. Besides 
gender, the other fundamentally biological inequal- 
ity in primates is, of course, age; and it is interesting 
to note that the subordinate partner in a sexual 
relationship is almost invariably the younger one. In 
humans, this is true both of heterosexual and 
homosexual relationships. I have dealt with age and 
sex inequality at length elsewhere (van-den Berghe, 
1973). 
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existence for which our hominid evolution 
prepared us is likewise evident. Our over- 
crowding has grown steadily for many 
thousands of years, and the rate at which it 
grows is itself geometric. 

As for hierarchy, it is equally obvious that 
no mammal is as stratified as we are.” Many 
other species, to be sure, have a “pecking” or 
precedence order, often based on strength, 
which allows the observer to rank order the 
individuals of a group. A few highly 
hierarchized primates such as baboons and 
macaques even have ruling oligarchies of adult 
males, and there is some evidence of infant 
monkeys “inheriting” socially. the status of 
their mothers, thus suggesting the incipient 
existence of social classes among some 
subhuman primates. Many primate species, 
however, especially the arboreal ones such as 
gibbons, lemurs, and others, have almost no 
dominance order. No mammal species comes 
close to Homo sapiens in the elaborateness, 
and multiplicity of invidious distinctions. 

This leaves territoriality, ‘a concept with 
which sociologists are not accustomed to work, 
and thus a phenomenon which many are not 
prepared to recognize in humans. Man is not 
only highly territorial, but he is territorial at 
practically every level of social organization: 


the family has its home, the juvenile gang its 


“turf,” the ethnic group its ghetto, the state 


SA classic ploy of sociologists in rejecting the 
validity of cross-specific comparisons is to deny that 
the same categories of behavior apply tó humans 
and other animals. In the case at hand, for instance, 
it is claimed that stratification in human societies 
differs fundamentally from a dominance order 
among other animals. The truth of the matter is that 
both individual and ‘collective forms of hierarchy are 
found in both human and non-human societies. Age 
segregated juveniles or ruling oligarchies so common 
among savanna baboons, for example, are every bit 
as much social classes as their counterparts in human 
societies. Human social class can be far more 
elaborate, of course; but there is no reason for 
reiusing to use the same conceptual categories of 
behavior across species, provided one bewares of 
anthropomorphism. The same anti-comparative argu- 
ment has been used in relation to aggression. 
Organized human aggression as in war, it has been 
argued, is radically different from individual violence 


found in other animals. Here too, both human and | 


non-humans engage in both individual and collective 
violence, Ruling oligarchies of baboons, for instance, 
often gang up in a quite organized manner against 
challengers. if the fear of anthropomorphism were to 
stifle any attempt at cross-specific comparisons of 
behavior, then the fear of ethnocentrism should have 
killed off anthropology long ago. 
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its national territory. Even monastic orders 
and “counter-culture” communes dedicated 
to ideals of equality and propertylessness post 
no-trespassing signs against outsiders, and 
establish pecking orders between their mem- 
bers. Few higher primates are highly territorial 
(the gibbon being an exception), and many 
are scarcely territorial at all. (e.g., chimpanzees, 
and most terrestrial primates such as ba- 
boons). Even highly territorial animals are 
almost invariably territorial at one level only, 
that of the individual or the reproductive 
“family” unit (mother and offspring, or 
mates).° 

There remains the most controversial task 
of arguing that aggression, hierarchy and 


Here I disagree with Mazur (1973) who 
concludes that human territoriality is not, at least in 
part, biologically determined. His entire argument is 
phylogenetic. He attempts to show that the more 
closely related species are phylogenetically, the more 
likely they are to share behavioral traits in common. 
Conversely, he argues that if behavioral traits can be 
shown to be shared by closely related species, then 
they can be presumed to be biologically determined. 
Up to a point, the argument is cogent; but the 
reciprocal does not follow. When two closely related 
species exhibit different patterns of behavior, it does 
not follow that, therefore, these patterns are not 
biogenic. For instance, the Hamadryas baboon has a 
social organization and a mating pattern quite 


` different from those of closely related species of 


savannah baboons (Kummer, 1968, 1971; Washburn 
and DeVore, 1961). In a famous incident when zoo 
conditions interfered with the natural sex ratio in a 


colony of Hamadryas baboons, a deadly pandemoni- ` 


um broke loose, with several monkeys killed. 
Hamadryas baboons behave much the same whether 
in zoos or in the wild, and so do other baboons, thus 
indicating considerable inborn predisposition of 


behavior. Yet, those morphologically nearly identical ` 


species behave quite differently from each other. 
The fallacy in Mazur’s argument is the assumption 
that biological evolution is necessarily very slow and 
is not easily reversible. There is no reason to assume 
that such biological adaptations to environment as 
sexual dimorphism for example, cannot be appre- 
ciably modified in a few scores of generations (a few 
thousand years, on the human time scale). This is a 
much shorter span of evolution than that which 
separates even fairly closely related species, and 
certainly man from ‘any other primate. As regards 
territoriality, the various species of gibbons (who are 
apes and thus close relatives of Homo sapiens) share 
with man a high degree of territoriality. So do many 
lower primates, though it is true that chimpanzees, 
gorillas and most terrestrial Oki World monkeys are 
not highly territorial, Human territoriality, much 
like that of gibbons and of many lower primates, 
shows too much uniformity and universality within 
the species, however, to enable one to discount the 
biogenic hypothesis. 


f 
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territoriality are, despite a wide range of 
cultural elaboration, part of our biological 
heritage. Our run-away .demography is, of 
course, largely a cultural achievement, being 
the result of vast improvements in productive 
and medical technology. Here, we cannot 
adduce any firm proof, but simply present 
presumptive evidence. Perhaps the best 
presumption that a behavior pattern is at least 
in part biogenetically determined is its 
universality within a species. This is especially 
true of Homo sapiens with his wide range of 
cultural adaptations to his widely different 
habitats. The near ubiquity of man on our 
planet is an adaptive feat shared by very few 
species, and then mostly by species that are 
symbiotic with, or parasitic on, man, such as 
fleas, dogs and rats. The probability of the 
same basic behavioral syndrome being arrived 
at in all or nearly all cultures in the absence of 
any biological predisposition is very slender 
. indeed. My argument here is that, although 
the detailed cultural manifestations of human 
aggression, hierarchy and territoriality vary 
greatly, the basic species-wide aspects of these 
phenomena are too similar to enable one to 
reject the hypothesis of at least partial 
biogenic determination. 

Homicidal aggression exists in all or 
practically all cultures, and some forms of it 
are condoned practically everywhere. A few 
cultures are said not to engage in warfare, but 


they are characterized either by extremely: . 


low population densities (e.g., the Eskimos) or 
by extreme weakness in relation to their 
neighbors (e.g., the Pygmies in relation to 
. neighboring Bantu groups). In the first case, 
competition for resources is minimized; and, 
in the latter, avoidance of war is the result not 
of a peace-loving nature, but of a realistic fear 
of being wiped out. There is hardly a culture 
which is not riddled with interpersonal or 
inter-group conflict, although some cultures 
are somewhat more successful than others in 
suppressing somé of the outward violence 
characteristic of human aggression. Both 
hierarchy and territoriality as we shall see 
later are simultaneously means of suppressing 
aggression (when people ‘‘know their place,” a 
locution that interestingly expresses pecking 
order in territorial terms), and a source of 
aggression. Additional evidence for the biolog- 
ical basis of aggression is the degree to which 
it is hormonally controlled through testoster- 
one both in humans and in other mammals. 
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Differences’ in hormonal levels explain why 
males are consistently more aggressive than 
females, not only among humans, but in most ` 
other mammalian species as well. 

As for hierarchy,’ it is true that many 
societies are classless according to the usual 
definitions of class. However, all human 
societies are clearly hierarchized at least by 
age and sex (adult males being dominant over - 
adult females, adults of either sex being 
dominant over children, and older children 
being dominant over younger children), and 
almost invariably by at least a loose kind of 
prestige hierarchy among adult males as well. 
That is, the least hierarchical of human 
societies are approximately as stratified as the 
most hierarchical of the non-human primate 
societies, like the various baboon and 
macaque species. Most human societies are, of 
course, much more elaborately hierarchical 
than this. Beyond the sheer fact that Homo is 
always hierarchicus (Dumont, 1970), there are 
rather striking cross-cultural similarities in the 
specific behavioral repertoire of dominance 
and submission. Thus, in most cultures, 
dominance is expressed through a posture of 
standing taller or higher, while.submission is 
manifested through bowing or crouching. 
Without knowing anything about a foreign 
culture, the stranger can gain through 
superficial observation a fairly accurate 
picture of its hierarchy. This would hardly be 
possible if the “grammar” of hierarchy were 
-purely or even primarily cultural, as the 
grammar of speech was long thought to be.’ 

At first. glance, it would appear that the 
expressions of territoriality are quite diverse 
in Homo sapiens, Some cultures are nomadic, 
others sedentary. Some stress individual land 
tenure, while others are more communal. 
Some specify international boundaries to the 
last meter, while others happily tolerate vast 


TAs regards speech, too, there is increasing ` 
speculation among linguists, that there might be an 
underlying, innate “generative grammar” common to 
all forms of human speech (Chomsky, 1968). 
Certainly, the way in which speech is acquired is 
amazingly similar in all cultures, and occurs at the 
same age (in the second year of life) thereby 
suggesting a similarity with phenomena of imprinting 
and “critical period” learning. Gender identification, 
acquired nearly univerally and irreversibly by human 
young, roughly at the same time as speech, probably 
falls in the same category of imprinting phenomena, 
necessitating a complex interplay of genetic and 
environmental factors at a crucial and limited time 
during the individual’s maturation period. 


- 


. Stretches of no man’s land or every man’s 
Jand. This cultural diversity, however, hides 
profound similarities. First, the universality of 
territoriality in the species is striking. In no 
society that I know of, can a stranger simply 
enter someone else’s home without some 
ritual of warning and harmless intent. In all or 
nearly all human societies, the family unit 
(nuclear or extended) has some territorial 
‘space (if only an alcove in a “long-house’’), 
even where -the stress is on communalism: 
. Even monks and nuns have individual cells. If 
it were not for territoriality, why would not 
each monk go and sleep where the. fancy 
struck him? Similarly, nearly all societies 
specify international boundaries (though not 
alwzys precise ones). These boundaries can be 
crossed by strangers, as indeed can the 
boundaries of family territory, but subject to 
special conditions that do not apply to the 
owners or natives. Moreover, these conditions 
are strikingly similar throughout the species: 
basically, the stranger must give warning of his 
presence (e.g., through some kind of noise) 
and must go ‘through a ritual of harmless 
intent. Above all, he cannot show any 
aggressiveness, but must assume a meek, 
subservient posture, unless he is prepared to 
face. aggressive territorial defense behavior. 

As for the “bio-grammar” of hierarchy, the 
“bio-grammar”, of territorial behavior is 


sufficiently universal in Homo sapiens for any - 


total stranger to behave in such a way as to 
avoid being killed for territorial invasion.® 
The roles of guest and host are astonishingly 
universal (about as universal, for example, as 
the bio-grammar of sexual attraction which is 
also highly transferable cross culturally, but 
not at.all-cross-specifically); and violations of 
these rules unleash violent conflict. The sheer 
fact that thousands of explorers, travellers, 
missionaries and the like have lived to tell the 
„tale of friendly contacts with total strangers 
is powerful evidence for the existence of a 
- species-specific bio-grammar of territorial 
behavior. The negative cases of those who got 
killed are generally traceable to universally 
recognizable transgressions of territorial be- 


havior (such as carrying weapons, and. 


*The concept of blo-grammar was developed by 
Lionel Tiger dnd Robin Fox (1971). It refers, by 
analogy to the grammar of a language, to the rules of 
behavior which are species-specific and determined 
by genetic factors. 
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behaving arrogantly and aggressively). 

Let us return to the main aim of this paper, 
which is to suggest a hypothesis accounting 
for the remarkably high level of human 
aggression. 

There are at least three main Aeon: of | 
human aggression recently advanced by 
ethologists, paleontologists and others con- 
cerned with human evolution. None of them 
is very convincing. The most widespread one, 
popularized, for example, by Ardrey (1961, 
1966), is that man ‘is highly aggressive because 
he developed as a “killer ape.” The outstand- 
ing weakness of that theory is that it confuses 
two very different types of behavior: 
predation which is inter-specific and aggres- 
sion which is intra-specific. It is true that- 
Homo sapiens, in his extensive propensity for - 
cannibalism and other forms of exploitation 
of his cospecifics has tended to blur 
somewhat the dividing line between predation 
and aggression; but, even so, killing other 
animals for fun and profit, and killing other 
humans in anger are clearly distinguishable 
activities. The leap necessary to explain. 
aggression in ‘terms of predation is not 
warranted by the cross-specific evidence. 
There seems -to be little if any relationship 
between the two phenomena, and thus little 
ground to accept such a rearoneue in 
humans. 

A scond theory of aggression, advanced 
by Konrad Lorenz (1966), is that aggression is 
common to a great many species, but that 
basically species fall into broad categories: 
either their biological. endowment to kill is 
meager, like that of chickens or pigeons, anda ` 
lot of bickering goes on, but without serious 
consequences; or the animals have lethal 
natural weapons (such: as wolves and other 
predators), but inhibitory mechanisms signify-- 
ing defeat block aggression in the victor, and 
thereby prevent fatal injuries. Applied ‘to 
humans, the Lorenz theory suggests that man 
is so lethal to his fellows precisely because he 
is biologically so poorly adapted to killing, 
and as such, has not developed effective 
in-born aggressive inhibition. Man kills with 


culturally and recently developed~weapons, 


~ 


and has not yet had time to develop biological 
blocking mechanisms. Our technology of 
destruction has far outstripped in effect, our 
biological restraints. While Lorenz goes some 
way in explaining why human aggression is so- 
commonly homicidal, it does little to account 


$ 
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for the relatively high level of human 
aggression itself. 

Finally, a third theory, advanced by Louis 
Leakey, suggests that it was the humanization 
of man and especially the development of 
speech in the last quarter million years or so 
of human evolution, that turned man against 
man. The characteristically human aspect of 
aggression, says Leakey, is that it is organized 
and premeditated. This takes abstract speech. 
Here, I think that Leakey unwisely restricts 
the definition of aggression. Of course, it 
takes speech to plan military campaigns and 
execute them; but the scope of human 
aggression is far wider and the origin far more 
ancient than the more complexly organized 
forms of it such as warfare. Surely, mute 
hominids were perfectly capable of bashing 
each other over the head, and most probably 
did. 

In somewhat the same vein as Leakey’s 
theory of human aggression is Bigelow’s 
(1969). Cooperation and aggression, argues 
Bigelow are but two sides of the same coin. 
Humans cooperate for conflict, and the two 
qualities evolved side by side as hominids 
became increasingly intelligent. The more 
intelligent humans learned to cooperate in 
order better to wipe out other groups. 
In-group cooperation and inter-group conflict 
are characteristic of man. The difficulties with 
Bigelow’s thesis are several. First, Bigelow’s 
theory does not explain why humans should 
have such a powerful urge to destroy each 
other in the first place. Second, it does not 
accourit for intra-group aggression or inter- 
group cooperation, both of which occur with 
some frequency. Thirdly, the theory postu- 
lates the uniqueness of Homo sapiens and thus 
lacks generality. It may take brains to be 
cooperatively nasty, but the theory does not 
explain plain dumb nastiness. 

Besides these’ biological and avoludoneny 
theories of. aggression, there have, of course, 
been many attempts to account for aggression 
in terms of learning (Bandura, 1973), or in 
‘terms of psychic mechanisms such as the 
frustration-aggression theory (Dollard et al., 
1939). The frustration-aggression theory has 
been the object of a vast critical literature 
(Allport, 1954), and its scientific status can 
best be described as shaky. As for social 
behaviorists they have indeed established that 
aggression, like other forms of behavior, is 
subject to experimental manipulation; but to 
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say that aggression, like all behavior, is a 
matter of conditioning, is scarcely explan- 
atory of aggression as a form of behavior 
different from, sav, salivating or copulating. 

So, let us try to formulate a theory of 
aggression which is both generally applicable 
to Homo sapiens as well as to other species, 
and which differentiates aggression from other 
forms of behavior. 

Cross-specifically, aggressive behavior serves 
the basic function of gaining access to 
or defending scarce resources for which other 
members of the same species compete. 
(Violence between species, which is not 
aggression, takes the entirely different form of 
seeking to eat, or to avoid being eaten.) There 
are two common ways of regulating com- 
petition’ for resources: territoriality and 
hierarchy. In the first case, a species spreads 
on the ground, dividing space into mutually 
exclusive territories to be exploited by small 
numbers of non-competitive individuals: lone 
adults, mothers and offspring, or mates.” 
Hierarchy regulates competition by establish- 
ing an order of access to, or a scale of 
distribution of, resources between the mem- 
bers of a group. 

The common element to the two solutions 
of territoriality and hierarchy is that, while 
they regulate competition and thus aggression, 
they also require a great deal of aggression, 
both to maintain and to change. Boundaries 
and pecking orders are constantly tested, i.e., 


‘they are both challenged and defended. 


Aggression, then, is a mechanism making for 
both stability and change, the two ubiquitous 
sides of social. organization. 

To simplify the problem, let us restrict our 
cross-specific comparison to the primates. We 
find an interesting inverse correlation in 
primate species between territory and hierar- 
chy: the territorial species are typically 
minimally hierarchical (even to the extent of 
sex equality and minimal sexual dimorphism); 
conversely, the hierarchical species tend not 
to be territorial. It is also noteworthy that the 
territorial species (such as gibbons and many 
lower primates) tend to be the most arboreal, 
while the hierarchical species (baboons, 
macaques) are more terrestrial. 

Chimpanzees, which are partly arboreal 
and partly terrestrial, seem to have the best of 
both worlds: abundant food minimizes 
competition, and they are neither territorial 
nor strongly hierarchical. As might be 
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expected, they ‘show little aggression, al- 
though Jane Goodall has shown, in a striking 
simian confirmation of Marx’s notion of 
primitive accumulation of capital, that artifi- 
cial feeding increases both aggression and 
dominance behavior. Placing large bunches of 
bananas in a restricted space immediately 
increased resource competition even though it 
merely added a surfeit to the already 


abundant food supply of the chimpanzees . 


rain forest habitat. This clearly suggests that, 
for humans and non-humans alike resource 
competition is not primarily a product of 
_ mere scarcity to sustain basic biological needs, 
but that surplus accumulation of resources is 
likely to lead to an escalation of secondary 
needs and to an intensification of resource 
competition, aggression and hierarchy. Per- 
haps the relation between resource scarcity (in 
relation to basic food needs) and resource 


= competition is curvilinear. We might expect . 


acute competition under conditions of starva- 
tion, least competition under conditions of 
satiation without surplus, and again more 
competition under conditions of superabun- 
dance. Gibbons, who live in territorial nuclear 
families, defend their territories through loud 
but bloodless screaming. Baboon aggression 
takes mostly the form of defending or 
challenging the existing hierarchy within a 
given troop. 

By now it should be clear where this 
argument leads us: Homo sapiens is unique 
among primates in being both highly hierar- 
chical and highly territorial. Therefore, he can 
be expected to be doubly aggressive: exter- 
nally, he fights wars of territorial defense and 
aggression (between states, between gangs); 
internally, he fights struggles for supremacy 
(class struggles, generational and sex conflicts, 
military coups, and so on). 

The next question is why Homo sapiens is 
both highly territorial and highly hierarchical. 
Here we get on much more speculative 
ground, because the answer to the problem is 
to be sought in hominid evolution. The living 


primates can give us hunches about human . 


evolution, but they are not humans stopped 
dead in their evolutionary tracks. They are 
different species that evolved along separate 
tracks. We still know very little about hominid 
evolution. Earlier, I suggested that hierarchy 
was a way of regulating resource competition, 
but, for terrestrial primates, it is much more 
than that: it is a sine qua non of survival. 
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Without the protection of trees, and lacking 
the fleetness of herbivores, a lone primate on 
the open savannah is a vulnerable morsel for 
the great cats, and even for pack-hunting 
canines. Therefore, all terrestrial primates had 
to seek the protection of organized numbers. 
That in tum, meant a coalition of adult males 
to defend each other and the females and 


. infants against large predators. 


Early hominids were not only terrestrial 
primates, but terrestrial primates tumed 
predators, or, better, tumed scavengers and 
predators. Their social organization was 
probably broadly similar to that of contempo- 
rary baboons with the major difference that 


. there was no need for females and infanis to 


accompany the males on hunting-and- 
scavenging trips (as female and infant baboons 
do in foraging trips). The adult-male- 
dominated hierarchy of early hominids served 
both defensive and offensive functions, for 
they were both predators and potential prey. — 
As predators, they were biologically implausi- 
ble. Until the relatively late development of. 
efficient throwing weapons (spear, bow and 
arrow), man’s ability to tackle big mammals 
was relatively limited. It seems more probable 
that his best bet, besides preying on reptiles, 
birds and small mammals, was to become a 
scavenger (like his natural symbiotic species, 
the dog) by stealing carcasses from the large 
felines. To scare large cats away, of course, 
took several men banding together. Early 
hominids opted for hierarchy and tyranny, 
because the egalitarian, anarchical solution of 
spreading out on the ground into mutually 
exclusive territories was not a viable option 
for a terrestrial primate. 

Why and how, then, did we become 


territorial as well as hierarchical? We do not . 


know, of course, but it is at least tempting to 
speculate that the crucial intervening factor 
was population pressure. As hunters, gatherers 
and scavengers, hominids had definite popula- 
tion limits, both in the size of the band 
(probably around fifty, to judge by con- 
temporary hunters and gatherers, although the 
latter are far more efficient than early hom- 
inids), and in terms of absolute numbers that 
a given area could support. Yet, intelligence 
gave hominids the ability to fill these limits to 
capacity very rapidly, and thus to create 
strong population pressures that could be 
solved more quickly by homicidal aggression 
than by starvation. Population pressure, of 
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course, was not a uniquely human predica- 
ment, but war seems to be a uniquely human 
solution to it. Survival thus meant not only 
banding together against -biologically more 


adept carnivores, but banding together against ` 


competing predatory hominids, including very 
possibly hominids of closely related but 
biologically distinct species. The “killer ape” 
thus became not only simultaneously predator 
and prey to other species, but also to his own 
species. Through organized cannibilist war- 
fare, man is the only mammal to blur the 
otherwise sharp dividing line between intra- 
specific aggression and inter-specific preda- 
tion. 

Since endemic warfare between human 
bands has probably been universal or nearly so 
for hundreds of thousands if not millions of 
years, it is quite possible, indeed plausible, 
that territoriality at the band level developed 


as a means of regulating inter-band aggression. . 


War was a quick and effective way to reduce 
population pressures; but,- unfortunately, it 
had its dangerous and unpleasant sides. 
Territoriality became a way to avoid contin- 
uous warfare, with perhaps infanticide as a 
safer (to the dominant adult males) alternative 
for reducing population pressure. “Inter- 
national relations,” to the extent that they 
developed beyond the stage of bashing one 
another over the head and running off with 
captured females, probably took the form of 
territorial agreements: “This is my turf, and 
this is yours. Let us each keep on our side.” 
Inter-band ties may then have been further 
consolidated by matrimonial exchanges and 
incest taboos so dear to anthropologists, but it 
seems probable that these niceties followed 
rather than preceded the development of 
territoriality. 

So far, we have considered human 
evolution through the hunting, scavenging and 
gathering stages for which he evolved 
biologically into a highly competitive, and 
hence territorial, hierarchical and aggressive 
primate. Then came the greatest revolution in 
human history, the food growing one. Man 
suddenly found himself playing an entirely 
new ball game. Material resources increased 
dramatically; but resource competition, far 
from decreasing, was exacerbated by the 
technological breakthrough. Population ex- 
ploded, but even if population pressure on the 
band’s food resources was temporarily re- 
lieved, the new technology suddenly meant 
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the vast expansion of the scope of social 
resources, especially labor and the artifacts it . 
could produce. 

Unlike natural resources, social resources 
and their artifactual byproducts are relatively 
unlimited; and unlike basic biological needs 
which are quickly sated, social needs are 
intrinsically insatiable. Surplus material pro- 
duction vastly increased the scope for 
resource competition, and the biological 
predispositions toward territoriality and hier- 
archy were culturally elaborated on far 
beyond the limits of the primate hunting 
band. As we know, surplus material pro- 
duction meant the rise of classes of rulers, 
priests, peasants and slaves, of centralized. 
states, of organized means of violence and 
coercion, of a technology of destruction 
which immensely increased the lethality of 
human aggression, of alienation of land and of 
the product of labor from the producers, of 
population density and concern for Lebens- 
raum. In short, with the enormous cultural 
jump that agriculture represented: for human- 
ity, Homo sapiens intensified and elaborated 
culturally on his biological predispositions 
toward territoriality and hierarchy. 

Let us now return to the problem of 
aggression. Ethologists have long known that 
population density, .or better, population 
pressure, in many species is directly related to 
aggression. With some species, there even 
seems to be a fairly definite threshold beyond 
which any increase in crowding unleashes a 
veritable orgy of aggression in an otherwise 


. relatively unaggressive animal. For man, there 


Pd 


does not appear to be such an absolute 
threshold, but the evidence linking aggression 
and population pressure is strong. If crimi- 
nologists, for example, spent more time 
correlating violent crime rates (and violent 
police behavior and other forms of counter- 
aggression) with population pressure, they 
might change their perspective considerably. 
The negative correlation, for instance, be- 
tween violent crime rate and social class might 
well be a spurious one, with population 
pressure as the intervening variable: crowded 
urban proletarians appear to have high rates of 
violent crimes, but not, it seems, uncrowded 
peasants.” 


*No doubt, the relationship between crime and 
population density is not a simple one. Some highly 
crowded areas such as Tokyo seem to have much 
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We are now:in a position to specify 
somewhat better the parameters of a six- 
variable model of human aggression. Resource 
competition within the species (including 
competition for ‘human resources, ‘notably 
control of labor and sex), leads to aggression. 
Population pressure is one of the main factors 
aggravating resource competition, and thus 
aggressiveness. Equally important in recent 
human history (last six to eight thousand 
years), are the socially created needs, which, 
being intrinsically insatiable, maintain a high 
level of resource competition even after basic 
biological needs are sated. Aggression in tum 
is managed or suppressed through the main 
mechanisms of territoriality and hierarchy. 
The former defines monopolistic rights of 
. resource exploitation within a given space. 


The latter establish a rank-order of access’ 


to, and/or a scale of distribution of, both 
material and social resources. However, 
territoriality and hierarchy not only manage 
and suppress aggression; they also provoke it. 
Aggression is only suppressed so long as 
territoriality and hierarchy are tolerated by all 
parties concerned. Both territoriality and 
hierarchy, however,. evoke challenge, as do 
other forms of privilege; and the challenge in 
turn evokes counter-aggression. The . funda- 
mental contradiction. in territoriality and 
hierarchy is that, while they appear to 
regulate aggression, and, therefore, to provide 
a sclution to it, they also contain within them 
a dialectic of conflict: territorial rights and 
hierarchical privileges are both aggressively 
defended and challenged. Homo sapiens, being 
the most hierarchical, territorial, and for his 
size, densely settled, mammal, it should not 
surprise anyone that he is also the most 
lethally aggressive to his own species and 
devastatingly predatory on other species. 
Territoriality and hierarchy are the dual 
answer to the Hobbesian problem of order 


lower rates for crimes of violence than relatively less 
crowded areas such as Detroit, thus indicating a wide 
range of cultural variability. However, within a 
society (Le. controlling for culture), the relationship 
between violent crime and population density seems 
to hold. Even then, it is far from perfect; but even if 
density were to account for, say, no more than 20 or 
30% of the variance within a culture, it would still be 
a significant finding. After all, population density is 
only a crude indicator of population pressure. 
Spatial-resources are only one of a whole range of 
resources, competition for which produces aggression. 
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that so long obsessed sociologists. But they 
are not a very good answer because they 
simultaneously cause and suppress aggression. 
They prevent -our being constantly at each 
others’ throats, but they also insure that the 
social order based on force which they create 
will be violently challenged and no less: 
violently defended. ` 

Surely, there must be a better way to 
manage our affairs. The point of view 
presented here is not one of biological 
determinism pure and simple. Rather, I 
suggest that, for both humans and “lower” 
animals, behavior is the product of a complex 
interaction of biological predispositions and 
environmental conditions. To say that we 
must be prepared to entertain seriously the 
hypothesis that we are by nature aggressive, 
territorial and hierarchical does not mean that 
we are slaves to our glands. As I havé stressed, 
the extent to which our capacity or 
propensity for aggression is exercised is a 
function of many environmental variables, 
both physical and man-made, which make for 
varying levels and types of resource competi- 
tion. 

The development of culture in man (also 
present in other primate species, but in much 
more rudimentary form) does make for some 
discontinuity. However, a holistic view of 
human behavior makes it imperative that we 
also look at the important continuities 
between ourselves and other species, instead 
of only singing the praise of our discontinu- 
ities, Our cultural capability has allowed us to 
transform our environment so profoundly as 
to make our biological adaptations obsolete, 
or, worse, maladaptive. In Desmond Morris’ 


-(1969) ironic simile, we have caged ourselves 


in zoos of our own creation; and like caged 
animals, we have developed pathological 
forms of behavior: our concern for status has 


‘become obsessive; our territorial imperative 


has become rapaciously acquisitive beyond 
any need for survival; and our weaponry has 
increased a million-fold the Geseucuveness of 
our aggressiveness. 

The obvious need now is to isn our 
capacity for controlled biosocial change. This 


‘we can only do if we first realize that the 


problem exists. If we are to have any chance 
of success in controlling the nefarious effects 
of our acquisitive territoriality, our status 
striving, our aggressiveness and our run-away 
fertility, we must understand. better the 
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biological parameters of the social behavior of 
our species. The recognition that our behavior 
is in part biologically determined is by no 
means a counsel of despair. Biology is no 
-more destiny than history is. The assumption 
that biological evolution moves at a desper- 
ately slow pace is made patently obsolete by 
our biological technology. Animal breeders 
have long known how rapidly controlled 
biological selection can modify a species. The 
spectre of eugenics conjures staggering ethical 
problems, of course; but sticking our social 
scientific heads into the biological sand (a 
slander on the ostrich, by the way) is hardly a 
solution either. 
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STRATIFICATION PROCESSES AND OUTCOMES 
IN ENGLAND AND THE U.S.* 
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Duncan’s model of status attainment in the U.S. is used as a point of comparison for 
analyzing the process of educational attainment, using several American and English data 
sets, The overall amount of father-to-son mobility is very similar in the two countries, 
and so are the relative contributions of social origin and ability to the son’s attainment. 
Although the two educational systems differ greatly, their division of pupils into 
academic and non-academic segments reflects almost identically the effects of social 
origin and ability. These findings are interpreted in relation to Lipset’s analysis of the 


two countries’ value systems and Turner’s contrast between “sponsored” and “contest 


+? 


mobility patterns. To a great degree, the two countries appear to use quite different 
mechanisms to bring about the same outcomes. 


Sooo have shown great interest in 
.y comparative studies of stratification and 
mobility (Lipset and Bendix, 1959; Fox 
and Miller, 1966; Svalastoga, 1965; Hope, 
1972). These studies have been mainly 
concerned with stratification in industrial 
societies and have led to discussions of 
differences among societies so similar in other 
respects. The basic index of stratification used 
in most of this work has been the prestige 
level of occupational positions, and there is 
good reason to accept this as an equally 
appropriate index for most countries studied 
(Hodge, Treiman, and Rossi, 1966). The 
preportional distributions of occupational 
groups sometimes differ as do the overall 
amounts of intergenerational mobility (Fox 
and Miller, 1966; Svalastoga, 1965), but most 
findings suggest that the stable Western 
` democracies are highly similar. 
Yet, we have good cause to anticipate 


*Presented at the Eighth World Congress of 
Sociology, Toronto, Canada, August, 1974. The 
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the National Science Foundation (GS-28627) whose 
support is gratefully acknowledged. Sharon Poss 
assisted with the data reduction and processing. 
Richard T. Campbell provided a number of helpful 
comments and suggestions in’ the course of the 
analysis. Robert M. Hauser and two anonymous 
reviewers suggested revisions of an earlier version of 
this paper. 


significant differences in mobility patterns 
between the U.S. and other countries, even 
other Western democracies. In particular, 
careful analyses have suggested that the value 
patterns and stratification processes in 
England and the U.S. differ significantly. For 
instance, Lipset (1963), in his discussion of 
the value orientations of England, the U.S., 
Canada and Australia, places the first two on 
opposite ends of practically all of his 
comparisons. He suggests that whereas the 
U.S. is highly equalitarian, England is elitist; 
where the U.S. emphasizes achievement, 
England stresses ascription; where the U.S. has 
universalistic standards of evaluation, England 
is particularistic. 

However, even in an analysis which 
emphasizes such differences, Lipset leaves 
some doubt about their implications for 
mobility processes and outcomes. For in- 
stance, he says that 


... Britain has come to accept the values 
of achievement in its economic and 
educational system (and to some extent in 
its political system), but retains the 
assumptions inherent in elitism: persons in 
high positions are given generalized de- 
ference. In Britain, moreover, it is felt that 
those born to high places should retain it. 
This is the meaning of Tocqueville’s remark 
that Britain has an “‘open aristocracy,” 
which can be entered by achievement but 
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which then conveys to new entrants many 
of the privileges of inherited rank.(Lipset, 
1963, pp. 517-18). 


Such a statement can be interpreted to mean 
that, although one may attain upward 
mobility through one’s own efforts, once a 
family has reached high status its later 
generations are assured of maintaining that 
status. Such “a pattern would result in 
relatively ‘high levels of intergenerational 
continuity of social status. 

At the same time, Lipset quotes at length, 
and with obvious approval, from an earlier 
work of Tumer’s (1960) which contrasts the 
mobility processes in England and the United 
States. He refers to the American system as 
one based on “contest mobility”; whereas 
England has a system of “sponsored mo- 
bility.” 


Contest mobility is a system in which elite 
status is the prize in an open contest and is 
taken by the aspirants’ own efforts.... 
‘Under sponsored mobility elite recruits are 
chosen by the established elite or their 
agents, and elite status is given on the basis 
of some criterion of supposed merit and 
cannot be taken by any amount of effort 
or strategy (p. 856). i 
The governing objective of contest mo- 
bility is to give elite status to those who 
earn it, while the goal of sponsored 
mobility is to make the best use of the 
talents in society by sorting persons into 
their proper niches (p. 857). 


Lipset sees such mobility processes as 
manifestations of the different value systems 
` of the two countries. However, the English 
“elitist” system may not call for high levels of 
intergenerational continuity, it may not mean 
that “‘those born to high rank should retain 
it.” In fact, Turners discussion suggests 
something quite different may occur. He says 
that: / 


The most obvious application of the 
distinction between sponsored and contest 
mobility norms affords a partial explana- 
tion for the different policies of student 
selection in the English and American 
‘secondary schools....The English system 
has...retained the attempt to sort out 
early in the educational program the 
promising from the unpromising so that 
the former may be segregated and given a 
special form of training to fit them for 
higher standing in their adult years (p. 
861). 
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He makes it clear_that the English system is 
designed to use ability rather than social 
standing as the basis of selection for 
sponsorship. In fact, he notes that 


..-recent research reveals surprisingly 
little bias against children from manual 
laboring-class families in the selection for 
grammar school, when related to measured 
intelligence (p. 861). 


Not only does this view of the English 
system provide a weaker basis than Lipset 
suggests for intergenerational continuity. 
Turner even speculates that there may be less 
continuity in England than in the United 
States. 


It is altogether possible that adequate 
study would show a closer correlation of 
school success with measured intelligence 
and a lesser correlation between school 
success and family background in England 
than in the United States. While selection 
of superior students for mobility opportu- 
nity is probably more efficient under such 
a system, the obstacles for persons not so 
selected of “‘making the grade” on the basis 
of their own initiative or enterprise are 
‘probably correspondingly greater (pp. 
861-2). 


Such a prediction is reasonable if we. 
remember that the English selection process 
occurs early in the child’s life (at the age of 
eleven or twelve) and if we accept the view 
that selection is based largely on measures of 
ability (the so-called 11+ examination ‘in 
particular)! Although the latter view is 
sometimes questioned, social origin being 
claimed as an important factor in selection, 
the original purpose of the selection process 
was to maximize the opportunities for higher 
education (and hence higher social status) of 
talented children, irrespective of their social 
origins. The Turner prediction does run 
couriter to the popular view of class stability - 
in England, however, and seems to min 
counter to Lipset’s statement about the 
retention of high status. 

At the same time, both Turner’s and 
Lipset’s predictions are contrary to the 
finding that the amount of social mobility is 


VAlthough the English school system has been 


changing significantly during the past decade, and 
the present appropriateness of this description may 
be debated, our analysis uses data from the 1960s 
when it was clearly appropriate. 


re 


- 
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basically the same in the two countries. There 
are at least two possible reasons for this. First, 
it is possible that because the earlier studies 
used crude measures of social status, some- 
times only differentiating manual and non- 
manual occupations, they did not produce 
findings precise enough to show the kinds of 
differences these theorists suggest will be 
found. Secondly, -the outcomes in the two 
systems may reflect differential contributions 
of social origin and ability; and any analysis of 
mobility which considers only one of these 
will-obscure part of the basis of discrimination 
between the two countries. The countervailing 
effects of social origin and ability are sug- 
gested in Turner’s quotation, -and it may well 
be that the elitist-ascriptive tendencies Lipset 
emphasizes are counterbalanced by sponsor- 
ship based on ability. 

This paper examines these issues by 
focussing on patterns of educational: attain- 
ment and using a multivariate model, which 
includes a measure of ability, to analyze 
intergenerational mobility. The analysis con- 
firms the finding of similar gross amounts of 
mobility in England and the U.S., and 
attempts to explicate that finding.? Although 
the data used here are similar to those used in 
previous: comparative mobility analysis, in 
that they are taken from extant studies made 
for other purposes, the data sets are much 
more detailed than those used previously. 
Thus, although methodological problems 
remain, the outcome provides a firmer basis 
for comparing the Lipset and Turner kinds of 
discussion on the one hand and gross mobility 
measures on the other. 


METHOD 


In their landmark analysis of the American 
occupational structure, Blau and Duncan 
(1967) provided us with “a basic model of the 
process of stratification” in which a man’s 
father’s occupation and education- were used 
to explain the man’s educational attainment, 
and all three variables were used to explain 
the man’s occupational attainment. Duncan 
(1968) later added to this model by 


2 An even more refined analysis of a similar kind 
should be possible when the data are available which 
A. H. Halsey and his associates at Oxford have 
collected in their Nuffield Social Mobility Project. 
We do not expect, however, that they will be able to 
reproduce all the analysis provided here unless they 
use some form of synthetic cohort analysis. 
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introducing a measure of ability as another 
source of explanation of educational attain- 
ment. Also, both analyses indicated the 
importance of family size as another indèx of 
the social status of the family of orientation. 
The resulting model thus used father’s 
occupation and education, family size, and 
son’s intelligence as predictors of sons 
educational attainment, and all of these as 
predictors of son’s occupational attainment. 
The present analysis focusses on the son’s 


educational attainment, although later, the 


paper will discuss the link between educa- 
tional and occupational attainment. 

Duncan’s (1968) analysis of 1964 data 
from American white males twenty-five to - 
thirty-four years old is the point of departure 
for this paper. Highly comparable data are 
also available for a national sample of British 
males who were twenty-one in 1967. These 
come from the ambitious longitudinal study 
of babies born in- the first week of March 
1946 conducted by J. W. B. Douglas. Several 
reports of that study have appeared, the one > 
most directly relevant.to the present analysis 
being Douglas, Ross, and Simpson (1968). 

Although the Duncan and Douglas data 
sets are the most important sources for this 
analysis, three others are also used. For the 
American case, the Wisconsin sample of 
Sewell and his associates* and my own Fort 
Wayne, Indiana sample- (Kérckhoff, 1974a) 
will provide additional points of comparison. 
For the English case, one additional source is 
used, the National Service Survey conducted 
in 1956-1958 in conjunction with the work of 
the Crowther Committee (Ministry of Educa- 


` tion, 1960).° None of these three data sets 


provides all the variables needed in this 


„analysis, nor are the samples involved as 


clearly appropriate to our present purposes as 
those used by Duncan and Douglas. However, 
they do provide other points of comparison; 


THe data used here were kindly provided by Dr. 
Douglas, and I wish to acknowledge his generosity. 
and my indebtedness. The original sample was 
stratified by the occupation of the boy’s father, and 
the data used here are weighted according to the 
original sampling ratios 

‘The data used here come from Hauser (1973). 

5Technically, the Crowther data come from a 
sample of young English and Welsh men. Similarly, 
Douglas’ sample includes Welsh, Scottish, and 
English cases. I haye used the term English 
throughout for simplicity and because over ninety 
per cent of the Crowther sample and about eight-five 
per cent of the Douglas sample are English. 


= m 


and their striking similarity in outcome to the 
more adequate data sets increases the weight 
of the evidence produced using the Duncan 
and Douglas data. 

In any such analysis, the comparability of 
samples and measures can be questioned. In 
this case, the primary samples are both 
national in scope, Duncan’s being a propor- 
tional sample of white men aged twenty-five 
to thirty-four in 1964, and Douglas’ being a 
delimited temporal sample—those survivors 
still traceable in Britain in 1967, twenty-one 
years after their birth in the first week in 
March 1946. All samples are described in the 
Appendix. Any discussion of the measures’ 
comparability is necessarily more complex, 
and that discussion is reserved for the 
Appendix. Suffice it to say now that none of 
the differences in measurement appear suf- 
ficient to question the major findings 
reported. However, one issue related to the 
measurement question needs to be considered 
here. The one variable which is clearly non- 
comparable in the two countries, however it is 
measured, is the dependent variable, educa- 
tional attainment. The English have very dif- 
ferent levels of educational attainment than 
Americans, measured in terms of years of 
schooling; but, more important, educational 
attainment in England is not normally in- 
dexed by years of schooling. In most English 
studies, it is indexed either by the age the 
individual left school (roughly comparable to 
years of schooling), or, preferably, by some 
combination of leaving age and the qualifica- 
tions attained. Qualifications refers to forms 
of certification usually dependent on passing 
some examination. These different criteria of 
educational attainment make it necessary to 
measure attainment in each case as it is usual- 
ly indexed in that country. In the U.S., 
therefore, educational attainment is indexed 
by either actual years of schooling or by such 
cruder indexes as: less than high school, high 
school, some college, college, graduate or pro- 
fessional school. In the Douglas data set, three 
indices are used: school leaving age, qualifica- 
tions gained while in school, and overall edu- 
cational attainment. Overall educational at- 
tainment differentiates individuals according 
to qualifications gained (in school or after 
leaving school); but those with no qualifica- 
tions are differentiated by leaving age. The 
. specific measures used are described in the 
Appendix. 


‘with these findings. 
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FINDINGS 


Perhaps the first issue to consider is 
whether these data agree with those of earlier 
mobility studies with respect to the level of 
intergenerational mobility. Not all earlier 
studies present their findings in a form that 
makes direct comparisons possiblé. However, 
Svalastoga (1965) reports correlations be- 
tween father’s and son’s occupations for nine 
European industrialized countries. These cor- 
relations vary from .324 for Yugoslavia to 
475 for Hungary with five of the nine 
(Denmark, England, Germany, Holland, and 
France) falling between .380 and .430. 
Svalastoga concludes (p. 176) that “it would 
not be very far off the mark in any 
industrialized European country to predict 
father-son mobility equal to r = .4.” : 

Within the limits of the data sets used here, 
correlations between father’s occupation and 
education on the one hand and son’s 
occupation and education on the other are 
presented in Table 1.° The two basic data sets 
(Duncan and Douglas) are remarkably similar. 
Even the “back up” data sets agree closely 
The most deviant 
outcomes are found with Sewell’s data and 
with Douglas’ measure of overall educational 
attainment. If we ignore those outcomes for a 
moment, the maximum difference between 
any two comparable coefficients is .051 
(between Duncan and Kerckhoff in the Ed-Ed 
column). In short, there are differences at 
least as large among measures taken in the 
same country as there are between countries;. 
and the Duncan and Douglas measures are 
almost identical for two of Douglas’ educa- 
tional attainment indexes. Thus, these find- 
ings confirm the previous impression that the 
amount of mobility in the two countries is 
very similar. They also agree with Svalastoga’s 
conclusion that the status levels of fathers and 
sons in industrial societies correlate about .4. 

The more refined analysis of educational 
attainment, using Duncan’s model of the 
stratification process, can also be conducted 
with these data sets. Table 2 presents the 
matrices of correlations of the available 
measures in the five data sets. If we use the 





= 


‘No measure of son’s occupation was available 
from Douglas. Though a father-son mobility’ table 
was available from the Crowther Report, associations 
between son’s occupation and the other model 
variables were not available. 
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Table 1. Indices of Intergenerational Continuity, England and the U.S. 





Occ -Occ 

Duncan ¿39 
Sewell Pas 
Kerckhoff . 408 
Douglas (a) oie 
Douglas (b) --- 
Douglas (c) --- 
Crowther (a) 


355 


Ed-Occ Occ-Ed Ed-Ed 
34 ~43 41 
<z ~325 334 
~ 314 -405 2999 
--- .432 404 
sgi . 380 . 380 
--- . 320 sone 
--- 429 --- 


NOTE: _ In each column, the first reference is to the father's characteristics. 
Son's occupation is measured in the same way as father's occupation, but 
there are some differences between measures of father's and son's educa- 


tion (see Appendix). 


In the Douglas and Crowther rows, (a) refers to 


leaving age, (b) to qualifications obtained in school, and (c) to overall 


educational attainment. 


Duncan coefficients as the reference point, a 
number of the comparable coefficients in the 
other data sets differ by more than .05; and 
such differences appear less often in the 
‘American than the English data. 

Note, however, that of the twenty 
coefficients which differ by .05 or more from 


the ones in Duncan’s data set, nine involve the 
measure of ability; in all cases Duncan’s 
coefficient is larger. In fact, all six correlations 
between ability and educational attainment 
found in the other data sets (English and. 
American) are smaller than Duncan’s by at 
least that amount. Duncan’s coefficients 


Table 2. Intercorrelations of All Model Variables, England and the U.S. 





Faka Family 


Size 


FaOcc ` 49 
FaEd 

Family Size 
Ability 


-.2/ ' 
-.29 


Duncan** 


FaOcc .494 -- 
FakEd 


Ability 


Sewell 


FaOcc .620 Sé 
Fakd 


E Ability 


Kerckhoff 


FaOcc 2532 
FaEd 

Family Size 
Ability 

EdAtt(a) * 
EdAtt(b)* 


Douglas 


FaOcc -- 
Family Size 
Ability ` 


Crowther 





x29 .43 aie aie 
. 28 Al a =e 
-.26 +55 ae == 
59 
WA ETE = a 
244 . 344 Sia =e 
481 
266 -405 -- =< 
303 . 359 se =e 
506 -- == 
265 432 . 393 .320 
223 404 389 RTE 
= 193 -.260 -.259 -.271 
467 504 ~473 
874 -692 
748 
336 -429 >a às 
-.273 -.243 aia i 
.520 == coe 





*See note to Table 1. 


žž Duncan reports only two-digit correlations. 


\ 


ped 
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resulted from his use, of a “correction” 
intended to compensate for the fact that his 
ability measure came from a military sample 
and thus, he reasonably assumed, represented 
an attenuation of the full range of ability in 
the total population. His correction increased 
all correlations involving-the ability measure. 
Although his reasoning is quite defensible, the 
other data sets are also undoubtedly subject 
to the same attenuation, with the possible 
exception of Douglas’. As a result, when his 
uncorrected coefficients are compared with 

those in the other data sets, far fewer 
' differences appear.” Instead of twenty, in 
only twelve cases is a difference of .05 or 
more found. Nine of the twelve are from the 
English data sets. Of these, seven involve the 
family size variable; and in all cases the 
English coefficients are smaller than Duncan’s. 
Using Duncan’s uncorrected coefficients, 
therefore, the results are remarkably similar 
for England and the United States, with the 
exception of those involving family size. This 
is especially true if either school leaving age or 
qualifications obtained in school is used as the 
criterion of educational attainment in 
England. Certainly the differences anticipated 
by Turner are not found here. . 

Table 3 reports standardized coefficients 
(or path coefficients) for the regression of 
educational attainment on the independent 
variables.” Because family size is not available 
for the analysis of the Sewell or Kerckhoff 


data, and because the correlations involving: 


family size were consistently lower in the 


1 Duncan (1968) reports only two of the original 
correlations involving ability, but he discusses the 
general pattern sufficiently to permit the assumption 
that the other two were approximately .06 lower 
than reported in his article. The coefficients used 
were thus .23, .22, —.20, and .50 for the correlations 
between ability and father’s occupation, father’s 
education, family size, and educational attainment, 
respectively. 


3 Given the fact that different metrics are used i in 
the several studies, no two coefficients are based on 
exactly the same pair of measures; and thus the 
unstandardized coefficients are not particularly 
meaningful in such comparisons. Although Blalock’s 
concern about comparisons of stadardized coef- 
cients across samples (see Blalock, 1967) is 
well-founded, there is no alternative in the present 
analysis. So long as different indices are the only 
meaningful ones in cross-national comparisons (such 
as with educational attainment in the present 
“ analysis), there appears to be no general way to solve 
this problem in comparative research. 
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English studies than in Duncan’s analysis, the 
regressions were computed both with and 
without family size as an independent 
variable. The first two panels of Table 3 
report these findings. The last panel contains 
the coefficients for Duncan’s data before he 
corrected for the attenuated distribution of 


ability. 


Turning first to the top panel of Table 3, 
and using Duncan’s analysis for comparison, 
we note that the equations are remarkably 
similar with one major exception: the 
coefficient for ability is considerably larger in 
Duncan’s than.in either the Douglas or 
Crowther data set. As a result, the R? in 
Duncan’s analysis is considerably larger than 
either of the others. Although family size is 
not correlated as strongly with the other. 
variables in Douglas’ as in Duncan’s data, its 
direct effect on educational attainment is 
almost the same in both countries. This is 
evidently a function of the fact that family 
size is also less strongly related to the other 
independent variables (father’s occupation 
and education and son’s ability) in England. 

With family size omitted from the 
equations, the differences in the individual 
coefficients and in R? between the Douglas 
and Duncan analyses are changed in several 
ways. More importantly, however, only with 
family size omitted can direct comparisons 
involving the Sewell and Kerckhoff data sets 
be made; and such comparisons are illumi- 
nating. To begin with, the R? in the Douglas 
and Crowther analyses, using either leaving 
age or qualifications obtained in school as the 
dependent variable, is as high or higher than in 
either the Sewell or Kerckhoff analyses. In 
fact, all four data sets produce R* values 
considerably below Duncan’s. The major 
differences in the individual path coefficients 
in panel two, Table 3, are found in the ability 


‘column, the primary difference again being 


the fact that Duncan’s is much higher than all 
others.? 

In both panels, therefore, the major 
English-American difference is between the 
effect of ability in Duncan’s analysis and in 
the Douglas and Crowther analyses. Since 


? Although there are variations in the father’s 
occupation and father’s education effects, the 
combined effects of these two measures of social 
origin do not vary greatly; and differences between 
data sets from the same country are as great as 
between countries. ~ 
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“Table 3. 


*See note to Table 1. 


- Duncan corrected his correlations involving 


ability on a logic equally appropriate to the 
other data sets.and no correction was used 
with them, his correction might be responsible 
for the differences observed. The last panel in 
Table 3 presents the Duncan regression 
analysis using the uncorrected correlations. 
The coefficients reported are much closer to 
those produced by all other data sets (English 
and American) than those using the corrected 
correlations. Differences among the outcomes. 
remain (e.g., Duncan’s R? is still the largest of 
any), but they are quite small; and the 
differences among analyses from the same 
country are as great as those between 
countries. In short, the outcomes are so 
similar that there is no support for a claim 
that factors influencing educational attain- 
ment differ in the two countries. 

These statements apply most clearly, 
however, when either school leaving age or 
qualifications obtained in school is used as the 
English measure of educational attainment. 
When overall educational attainment (in- 


Z 
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Regression Analysis of Educational Attainment, England and the U.S, 
Independent Variables 
FaOcc FaEd ~ Family Size Ability R? 
Duncan 5 o g ‘ . 460 
Douglas (a)* . 364 
Douglas (b)* 370 
Douglas (c)* . 306 
Crowther (a)* . 347 
Duncan. ~444 
Sewell „301 
Kerckhoff 539 
Douglas (a)* . 349 
Douglas (b)* «356 
Douglas (c)* . 284 
Crowther (a)* . 343 
Duncan (uncorrected) i 411 
= Duncan (uncorrected) . 386 


cluding what we would call adult education 
and the English call further education) is used 
as the dependent variable, the outcome is 
different. The R? is the lowest of any of the 
analyses (though only barely lower than 
Sewell’s). This seems due almost entirely to a 
reduced effect of social origin, however, the 
effect of ability being roughly comparable to 
that found in the other English analyses. It 
may well be, as I have argued elsewhere 
(Kerckhoff, 1974b), that the availability of 
further education in England provides some- 
thing closer to a contest than Turner 
recognized. In any event, such a measure may 
be inappropriate in the kind of comparison 
being made here since it involves a broader 
concept of education than that usually used in 
mobility studies, and one not easily applied in 
the U.S., given the way most studies here 
measure educational attainment.'° Again, wé 


*°The importance of taking further education 
into account in England suggests that perhaps, even 
in the U.S., educational experiences outside the 
usual formal school channels (night school, occa- 
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“Table 4. Regression Analysis of School/Program Division, England and the. U.S. 


me ee a me rere rarr e a —- or 





FaOcc 


Kerckhoff (College Prep) 
Douglas (Selective School) 


can only acknowledge the difficulty in 
comparative studies of not being able to use 
the same measures to analyze the systems 
being compared. Clearly, however, if Duncan’s 
analysis is taken as the major point of 
comparison, either of the other two English 
measures of educational attainment produces 
more similar results than does overall 
educational attainment. 

The fact that the American and English 
data are more similar when attainment 


measures most closely associated with the ' 


English formal school system are used, is 
puzzling. If the school system is a major basis 
of sponsored mobility in England, if children 
are separated into academic and non-academic 
groupings early in their lives and given different 
curricula, how does it happen that the process 
of educational attainment in England parallels 
that in the U.S. which uses a wholly different 
sorting system? It can be shown (Kerckhoff, 
1974b) that the assignment to one or the 
other type of school in England does affect 
educational attainment, using the same two 
measures we use here (leaving age and 
qualifications). Somehow, though, the out- 
comes are the same in the two countries — at 
least when measured in each country’s own 
terms. 

One possible explanation is that, however 
selection is made for the two kinds of English 
schools, it assigns those children to the 
schools who would have followed those two 
educational paths. anyway, had they the 
opportunity to compete for them. That is, the 
English system may sponsor the same kinds of 
students who would win the contest in the 
US. 

-No wholly satisfactory way of checking 





sional courses at community colleges, continuing 
education, etc.) may be significant mobility 
channels. 


e e war manama —— tie A u anamanna a 


Independent Variables 


FaEd Family Size Ability |} R? 


this possibility is available within the data sets 
being analyzed, but one crude approximation 
may be used. Douglas’ set provides informa- 
tion about the type of school the boy 
attended, selective (academic) or non-selec- 
tive. The nearest approximation to that kind | 
of division in the U.S., in the continuing open 
academic contest, is the division in high 
school into college preparatory and other 
kinds of programs. Unfortunately, none of the 
above American studies used high school 
program as a variable in published analyses. 
However, my own Fort Wayne study, from 
which the previous analysis comes, included a 


‘sample of white high school seniors; and we 


know what program they were in. We can 
compare that sample to the Douglas sample. 
Table 4 reports the regression coefficients 
obtained when school type and high school 
program are regressed on the same four 
independent variables we used in the earlier 
analysis. The results are almost identical. Both 
the amount of variance explained and the 
relative contributions of ability and social 
origin are indistinguishable. Although the 
English boys were assigned to a school type at 
an early age (eleven or twelve) and the . 
American boys chose a program at a later age 
(fifteen or sixteen), the division in the two 
countries almost identically reflects the 
contributions of ability and social origin’! 


111¢ may well be that the American boys did not 
“choose a program” in as formal a manner as this 
suggests. To begin with, they did not have a free 
choice, but: had to qualify. Also, the division into 
college preparatory and other programs used here is 
based on the boy’s own-report. That report may 
reflect his educational ambitions as much as any 
formal programmatic involvement. However, there 
was less than a perfect correspondence between 
answers to this question and to a direct question 
about educational goals. More boys reported being in 
the college preparatory program than said they 
expected to go to college. 


- 


~~ 
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One final question needs to be considered. 
Though the parallels between the English and 
American stratification systems noted thus far 
are striking, the dependent variables used are 
measures of educational attainment. Most 
stratification studies use occupational attain- 
ment as the dependent variable. If the link 
between occupational and educational attain- 
ment differs in the two countries, the above 
results may not-suffice for concluding that the 
two systems are alike. The present data sets 
do not enable us to examine this issue so far 
as the son’s attainment is concerned, but they 


do provide measures of the father’s educa- -` 


tional and occupational attainments. 

Table 2 presents the correlations between 
father’s education dnd occupation in the 
Douglas and the three American studies. 
Although Kerckhoffs coefficient is higher, 
the other three are all close to .50.'? The 
data, therefore, do not sustain the argument 
that the results would have differed greatly 
had occupational attainment measures for the 
sons been available. We cannot claim, of 
course, that the full model would produce 
outcomes as. similar as the present partial 
analysis has done. To do so, we would need 
more data. So far, however, the two countries 
appear to be highly similar. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Using Duncan’s “basic model of the 
process of stratification” in the U.S. as the 
reference point, we have shown that England 
and the U.S. differ little in the process of 


educational attainment. The degree of con-. 


tinuity of social level from father to son is 
almost identical in the two countries, and the 
relative importance of social origin and ability 
in affecting educational attainment is the 
same. Although the data base is somewhat less 
adequate, the analysis has also shown that the 
process by which the English assign young- 
sters to academic and non-academic forms of 
secondary education produces outcomes indis- 


`Y 


1 2Perhaps, as suggested elsewhere (Kerckhoff, 
1974a), the differences in the U.S. samples are due 
to the time at which the measures were made and/or 
the age of the subjects; but for the present discussion 
jt seems more reasonable simply to say that the 
Kerckhoff coefficient is ‘‘too high.” Other American 
studies (e.g., Hauser, 1971) obtain coefficients much 
more similar to Duncan’s and Sewell’s. 
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tinguishable from those produced by the more 
open, competitive process in America. Thus, 
the two societies use different mechanisms to ` 
produce the same outcomes. 

If we return to Lipset’s and Turner’s 
discussions with these findings before us, we 
see that the expectations of neither are 
confirmed. There is no indication of greater 
continuity in England, as Lipset suggests, and 
the correlations between neither ability nor 
family background and educational attain- 
ment for the two countries differ as Turner 
predicts. It may be argued, of course, that the 
present analysis does not constitute the 
adequate study Turner called for, but the 
complete lack of differences here casts doubt 


on the adequacy of his predictions. Yet, 


Lipset’s and Turner’s descriptions are not 
without substance.. The factors they discuss 
may ‘tend to counterbalance each other to 
make the overall outcomes in the two. 
countries look the same. 

The > Lipset and Turner formulations 
probably are more relevant to understanding 
the mechanisms of attainment and to 
specifying the qualities acknowledged as 
significant outcomes of attainment in the two 
countries. With regard to the latter, both 
authors suggest that Americans are more 
concerned with the attainments themselves 
(education; occupation, income), while the 
English give greater emphasis to those 
qualities of a person which can be gained only 
through sponsorship (style of life, speech 
patterns, social relations). Such an interpreta- 
tion clearly goes beyond the scope of the 


. present article and deserves further considera- 


tion. 

The present analysis does not prove that 
the two stratification systems function in 
exactly the same way. After all, the model 
explains only one-third to one-half the 
variance in educational attainment. Many 
other factors are undoubtedly at work which 
may reflect more clearly than those consid- 
ered here the difference between sponsored 
and contest mobility. Perhaps also, methodo- 
logical improvements will lead to more 
sensitive measurement and analysis techniques 
(cf., Hope, 1972) which will make these 
effects more visible. Gross differences in the 
mobility patterns in the two countries are not 
likely to be found, but much more refined 
analysis must be done before we can make 
definitive comparative statements. 
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APPENDIX 


Three kinds of information are offered 
here. The samples from which the data were 
obtained are described, the measures are 
defined, and the effects of using different 
measures are considered. 


SAMPLES 


Duncan. Although Duncan’s correlations 
(1968) come from a variety of sources, all 
those used here come from white males ages 
twenty-five to thirty-four in two Current 
Population Surveys of the Bureau of the 
Census, one in March 1962 (Blau and Duncan, 
1967) and one in October 1964 (Klassen, 
1966). One of the coefficients, however, was 
not actually measured but was inferred by 
Duncan from the others in the main. that- 
between ability and family size. 

Douglas. The original population sampled 
consisted of all babies born in Britain in the 
first week in March 1946. The study sample 
was made up of all those babies whose fathers 
were either farmers -or in non-manual 


occupations and a one-fourth sample of those - 


whose fathers were in manual occupations. 
This sample has been followed ever since that 
time. Those included in the present analysis 
are the boys whom the researchers had been 
able to trace for the twenty-one years from 
1946 to 1967. About 77% of the original 
sample were still living in Britain and could be 
traced. The present analysis weighted these 
1,872 cases to bring the sample back to the 
population distribution. 

Sewell, This sample originally consisted of 
. all the male high school seniors in Wisconsin 
public, private and parochial schools in 1957. 
A follow-up questionnaire was sent- to 
one-third of the parents of these individuals in 
1964-1965 which obtained attainment data 
on about 88% of the males in the one-third 
sample. Our analysis is based on about 78% of 
those responding for whom all data for an 
analysis’ conducted by Hauser (1973) were 
-present. Thus, that analysis and this one are 
based on slightly less than 70% of the original 
one-third sample, or 3,427 cases. The sample 
is more restricted than the previous two 
because anyone who dropped out of high 
school before twelfth grade could not be 
included. 

Kerckhoff. The population bus for this 
study consisted of ali white male seniors in 
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the public high schools, in the Fort Wayne 
(Indiana) Community School System in 1963. 
They were contacted in 1969 by mail 
questionnaire. Our sample consists of all 
whites for whom the necessary information 
was available, approximately 70% of the males 
in the 1963 senior class, a total of 396 cases 
(Kerckhoff, 1974a). Because private and 
parochial schools were not included, this 
sample is even more restricted than Sewell’s. 

Crowther. The sample consisted of every 
nth serviceman entering the Army and the 
R.A.F. for a one-year period. The periods 
differed somewhat for the two services, but 
the total sampling was carried out in 1956 
through 1958. Because there was a universal 
service requirement during that period, the 
resulting sample corresponds closely with 
overall population statistics (Ministry of 
Education, 1960, pp. 110-12). The total 
sample was 7,991 young men, almost half of 
-whom were eighteen years old and almost all 
of whom were eighteen to twenty-one years 
old. 


MEASUREMENT 


Although the variables used in all analyses 
are conceptually the same, the actual methods 
of measurement varied from one study to the 
next except for family size. (The Duncan 
sample reports having more sibs than do the - 
English samples [3.5 versus 3.1] .) Each of the 
other variables will be described. 

Father’s Occupation. In all three American 
studies, Duncan occupational SES scores were 
used (Duncan, 1961). Duncan asked for the 
respondent’s father’s occupation when the 
respondent was sixteen years old; Sewell’s 
information came from the parents’ tax 
returns at the time the subject was approxi- 
mately twenty-five years old. Kerckhoff asked 
his respondents when they were about 
twenty-four years old what their father’s 
occupation was when they were seniors in 
high school. The Douglas measure was based 


- ona Classification of father’s occupation when 


the boy was eleven. Although a somewhat 
more detailed classification was used by him, 
the one used here is made up of five 
categories: professionals and employers of ten 
or more employees; self-employed or salaried 
employees; non-manual wage-earners; foremen 
or skilled manual workers; semiskilled and 
unskilled workers, including agricultural 
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workers. The Crowther analysis used a 
five-category classification: professional and 
managerial, clerical and other non-manual, 
' skilled manual, semi-skilled, unskilled. The 
American samples had average scores between 
30 and 35, a level roughly equivalent to 
skilled craftsmen. The English samples pro- 
duced average levels also at the skilled manual 
level. 

Father’s Education. Duncan used the num- 
` ber of years of formal schooling completed as 
reported by the son. Sewell used the son’s 


report classified according to a seven-category _ 


system: elementary school, some high school, 
completed high school, attended trade or 
business school, some college, college gradu- 
ate, has had graduate or professional educa- 
tion. (Hauser assigned equivalent numbers of 
years to these, but the result is very similar.) 
Kerckhoff used the son’s report also with 
categories the same as Sewell’s except that 
eighth grade or-less, ninth grade, tenth grade, 
and eleventh grade completions were coded 
separately. Douglas’ data were recoded for 
this analysis into six categories: primary 
school only, educated beyond primary but 
gained no qualifications, secondary school 
only, educated beyond secondary school but 
gained no qualifications, gained technical or 
commerical qualifications, gained professional 
qualifications or a higher degree. The 
Crowther data set used here included no 
measure of father’s education. The American 
samples average between nine and eleven years 
of schooling, Duncan’s being lower than the 
other two. The average father in the Douglas 
sample had gone beyond primary school but 
had no qualifications. 

Ability. Duncan used a data set in which 
survey data had been matched with military 
reccrds so that AFQT scores were available 
for all men who were veterans (what he calls 
-“later intelligence” in his analysis). Because 
not all men had been veterans, and because 
those who had not been veterans tended to be 
low in ability, he corrected for this restriction 
on the population variance. He also justifies 
this correction because the ability scores used 
were actually rather broad “mental group” 
interval scores instead of the more refined 
scores that could have been obtained. Sewell 
used centile ranks on the Henmon-Nelson Test 
of Mental Ability which had been ad- 
ministered when his subjects were in the 
eleventh grade. Kerckhoff used a six-category 
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classification provided by the school system 


‘and based on the Lorge-Thorndike Intel- 


ligence Test taken when the boy was in the 
tenth grade. The ability measure in Douglas’ 
data used here is a five-category classification 
of the scores obtained by the boys on the 
Alice Heim AH4 group intelligence test taken 
when they were fifteen years old. The 
Crowther measure is a five-category classifica- 
tion of the subject’s performance on a set of 
five military classification tests ( a rough 
equivalent of the American AFQT). 

All these samples tend to underrepresent 
the lower levels of ability, but the Sewell and 
Kerckhoff samples do this moreso than the 
others because they are restricted to males 
who reach the twelfth grade. The Duncan and 
Crowther samples are restricted to the extent 
those with very low ability levels are rejected 
by the military service. (Duncan’s correction 
for this in his computations is significant in 
the discussion above.) Probably the Douglas 
sample is least affected by such underrepre- 
sentation, but it seems likely that low ability 
and low status cases are the most difficult to 
follow over time and that attrition in his 
sample has been greater at those levels. 

Educational Attainment. Duncan’s mea- 
sure is the number of years of formal 
schooling completed. The same measure was 
used with the analysis of the Sewell data used 
here. Kerckhoff used seven categories: less 
than high school, high school, business or 
technical school, community or junior college, . 
some college, college graduate, graduate or 
professional school. The Douglas data set 
included three attainment measures. School 
leaving age was coded in five categories 
ranging from 15% or before to. after 18%. 
Qualifications gained in school is a five-part 
classification: no qualifications, some “0” 
level pass(es), good ‘‘O” level pass({es), one 
“A” level pass, two or more “A” level passes. 
Overall educational attainment is a complex 


five-category system: left school at or before 


16, did less than two years further education, 
and obtained no qualifications; left school 
after 16 or did two or more years further 
education, but obtained no qualifications; 
gained “O” level pass(es), Royal Society of 
the Arts or equivalent qualifications; gained 
“A” level pass(es) or equivalent level qualifica- 
tions; entered full-time higher education or 
gained advanced qualifications. The Crowther 
measure used here is school leaving age 


a 
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classified into four categories ranging from 15 
to 18 and over. The American samples average 
twelve or thirteen years of schooling, 
Duncan’s being lower than the other two. The 
majority in the English samples left. school at 


15, and just over half (52%) had no. 


qualifications when they left. By age twenty- 
one, just over half (52%) had some qualifica- 
tions. 


EQUIVALENCE OF MEASURES 


In most cases where non-identical measures 
are used in the analyses reported here, one òr 
more of three conditions holds: either the 
‘measures can be assumed to be at least 
roughly similar because they were evolved 
from the same measurement tradition and 
were carefully designed to measure the same 
thing (as with the ability measures), or 
differing measures are used within the same 
country as well as (or instead of) in the 
compared countries (as with father’s educa- 
tion), or the measures must be different 
because the two systems are different (as with 
educational attainment). The one crucial place 
where none of these conditions clearly holds 
is with the measures of father’s occupation. 
All three American data sets use Duncan 
scores, and both English data sets use crude 
five-part category systems. It is important that 
we show that such a difference does not have 
an effect which could cast the whole 
comparative analysis presented here in doubt. 

Two kinds of analysis were conducted to 
determine the possible effect of using such 
different measures. First, Blau and Duncan’s 
(1967, p. 497) cross-tabulation of father’s 
occupation and son’s first job for their total 
sample was used to construct an intergenera- 
tional mobility table using crude categories 
roughly comparable to those used in the 
English data sets. The five categories used 
were: professionals, managers, and propri- 
etors; sales and clerical; craftsmen and 
foremen; service workers and operatives; 
“laborers and farm workers. A correlation 
coefficient was computed using that five-by- 
five table, and it was compared with the 
coefficient Blau and Duncan report for the 
same cases using the refined Duncan scores. 
They report a correlation of .417; the table 
produces a correlation of .444. As they note: 
- “The status scores offer a useful refinement of 
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the coarser classification but not a radically 
different pattern of grading” (p. 121). 

However, the primary basis of the analysis 
in the present article is regression using 
multiple explanatory variables. Showing that 
one correlation is negligibly . affected by a 
change of measurement does not suffice to 
demonstrate that that change would have little 
effect in the overall regression analysis. A 
second step was taken to gain some assurance 
on that point. For an earlier analysis of some 
of the Fort Wayne data, a limited sub-set of 
the subjects’ fathers’ occupation reports had 
been recoded using an eight-part category 
system and the Duncan scores. These were 
data from 152 fathers of ninth and twelfth 
grade white boys. The categories used were: 
professional, managerial, clerical, sales, crafts- 
men, operatives, service workers, and laborers. 
The great majority of the cases were in. the 
first six catagories. 

Three forms of the analysis were con- 
ducted, one using Duncan scores, one with the 
full set of categories and one with the 
categories collapsed into four contiguous 
pairs. (Since there were so few cases in the 
lowest two categories, however, the last two 
measures amount to a six-part and a three-part 
system.) Since the boys were still in school, 
educational attainment could not be used as 
the dependent variable, so educational ex- 
pectations were used instead. Expectations 
were regressed on father’s occupation, father’s 
education, family size, and ability. The . 
results, using the three measures of father’s 
occupation, are reported in Table A. There are 
very minor changes in the outcome, using the 
different measures. The R? increases slightly 
and the FaOcc coefficient increases some as 
the FaOcc measure becomes cruder. The 
latter increase is compensated for by a slight 
decrease in the FaEd coefficient, however, so 
that the overall balance between the effects of 
social origin and ability is unaffected. 

These two outcomes, using Duncan’s and 
the Fort Wayne data sets, strongly suggest 
that the -use of different occupational 
classification methods in the American and 
English data is not likely to have affected the 


. outcome seriously. Since all other measures 


used are either identical (family size), highly 
similar (ability), or necessarily different 
(father’s education and educational attain- 
ment), the variation in measures does not 
appear to be a serious problem. 
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` Table A. Regression Analysis of Educational Expectations Using Three FaOcc 


Measures 


O n = m — —— wn. m ~ umm a — m OO pa a m — nn 


FaOcc Measure 


FaOce FaEd 
Duncan scores .156 .274 
‘Eight categories -178 -254 
Four categories . 199 .249 
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Despite the recent increase in power elite analysis, little systematic work has been undertaken 
on the ideologies of American big businessmen. Much that has been done has mistakenly taken 
the views of key association spokesmen as representing all big businessmen. 

We are critical of the role-strain thesis of Frances X. Sutton et al. [The American Business 
Creed} as an explanation of ideological development and offer instead, a Marx-Mannheim 
sociology of knowledge approach. 

A total of 474 speeches from top officials in eleven industries were content analyzed and 
compared for ideological and attitudinal similarities and differences in areas of business 
orientation and public policy, The findings point to variations in the big business world which 
can be explained partly by the firms’ institutional and market positions. Nonetheless these 


differences exist within a broad-based corporate unity based on an acceptance of capitalist 


prerogatives. 


INTRODUCTION 


espite the increased critical interest in 
community and national power struc- 
tures over the past two decades, little 
substantive work has emerged in sociology on 
the ideologies of the most powerful and 
dominant sector of American society — big 
business. Mills (1956) rekindled interest in a 
radical analysis of American society with his 
Power Elite, detailing the development and 
overlap of the national executive, military, 
and big business sectors. His contribution, 
along with the conflicting portrait by Riesman 
(1950), and the opposing positions of Hunter 
(1953) and Dahl (1961) on a local basis, 
helped spark the enormous growth in research 
on the structure of power in this country. Yet 
while the debate among the elitists, pluralists, 
and Marxists continues, American big business 
ideology has not been studied systematically. 
Perhaps such a study has not been 
undertaken because many scholars tend to 
view big business as a single entity. Except for 


*I would like to thank Warren Hagstrom, Ed 
Silva, and Henry Finney for their valuable 
suggestions on a longer manuscript from which this 
paper was based and the three anonymous readers as 
well as two editors, James Short and Loretta 
Anawalt, for their aid in this paper. 


size (cf. Monson and Cannon, 1965), sociol- 
ogists have generally not examined variable 
aspects of business structure and ideology.! 

Social scientists have also tended to accept 
the statements of business association spokes- 
men, such as leaders in the National 
Association of Manufacturers and Chamber of 
Commerce, as representing all big business (cf. 
Prothro, 1954 and Sutton et al., 1956). Since 
these views do not often conflict, the 
assumption develops that unity reigns in big 
business. 

A third reason why American big business 
ideology has not been systematically studied 
may be theoretical. Sutton et als (1956) 
major work on business ideology postulated a 
role-strain hypothesis to explain the content 
of business ideology, theorizing that ideology 
developed to soothe conflicts growing from a 
role occupant’s position. Business executives 
who face conflicts over profit maximization, 
social responsibility, and individual account- 
ability use rationalizations or‘ ideologies to 
mask these conflicts. Since Sutton felt that all 
business executives suffered similar strains, 


1Three studies which have gone beyond the size 
dimension include Krooss (1970), Lentz and Tschirgi 
(1963), and McLellan and Woodhouse (1960). 
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they were expected to share a similar 
ideology. And indeed, by relying heavily on 
business association spokesmen, Sutton un- 
covered a generally unified ideology, thereby 
claiming confirmation for his hypothesis and 
adding strength to the Parsonian (Parsons, 
1951) role strain theory of ideology. 


_ A Marx-Mannheim Approach 


Sutton and his colleagues vehemently argue 
against a Marxian, or interest, theory of 
ideology. This study aims to differentiate 
empirically between ‘the claims of these 
conflicting theoretical positions, modifying 
the Marxian position with the perspective of 
Mannheim’s sociology of knowledge. 

“It is from Marx that the sociology of 
_ knowledge derived its root proposition — that 
man’s consciousness is determined by his 
-social being” (Berger and Luckman, 1965:5). 
For Marx, man’s class, or relationship to the 
means of production, places -him in a social 
situation in which a particular body of 
thought becomes known and accepted by 
him. Generally, the substructure—the econom- 
ic, technological base of the society—is seen as 
reacting toward and determining the super- 
structure — all the idea systems or ideologies. 
Marx identified these ideologies as protectors 
or rationalizations of the status quo. 

In arriving at the determinants of ideology, 
Karl Mannheim went beyond Marx. For 
Mannheim 


class position is not the sole determinant of 
ideologies. Other factors—such as the 
nation, generation, and racial and ethnic 
‘ties — combine with a variety of structural 
forces — such as the degree of social 
mobility and competition — to provide the 
social basis for ideological constellations 
(Connolly, 1967:58). 


Mannheim viewed man as having important 
non-class ties. “Given the fact of multiple 
group affiliation, the problem becomes one of 
determining which of these affiliations are 


decisive in fixing perspectives, models of 


thought, definitions of the given, etc.” 
(Merton, 1957:465, emphasis in original). 
Thus, while all executives are affected by 
similar role strains, this study expects that 
these strains are not likely to be incorporated 
into a collective business ideology for at least 
two reasons: (1) the content of the executive 
roles and company goals should differ enough 
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to vitiate the apparent similarity in corporate 
role; and (2) the process by which big business 
ideology gets presented is assumed to be more 
deliberate and rational than that implied by 
social psychological strain. 

We anticipate that in some fespects 
businesses and industries will have distinct 
economic self-interests and will manifest 
different ideologies. However, certain ideolog- 
ical themes (e.g., the sanctity of private 
property) will remain constant as big-business 
executives share a common class orientation 
and interest. This fact may also diminish the 
force of specific business interests from 
leading to intense and serious clashes. Both 
the class base and economic organization 
(industry and firm) are expected to be 
important determinants of big business 
ideology. 


Processes of Ideological Development 


By what processes does an ideology come 
to be produced, accepted, and proclaimed by 
spokesmen? Studies in socialization help 
answer this question. High corporate officials 
are disproportionately upper class (Domhoff, 
1967) and tend to be socialized in a 
self-conscious manner. Mills (1956), Baltzell 
(1964), and Domhoff, among others, have 
studied the socialization of upper class 
individuals, illuminating the functions of 
private schools, prep schools, Ivy League 
colleges, fraternities, and social clubs in raising 
Class consciousness. Little doubt exists that 
the upper class is the most class conscious of 
any economic group in the United States. 
Baltzell notes that “there exists one metro- 
politan upper class with a common cultural 
tradition, consciousness of kind, and ‘we’ 
feeling of solidarity which tends to be 
national in scope” (1964:389). - 

Sutton argues for a commonality_ of 
executive role pressures, while our view 
suggests that pressures may vary depending on 
the type of firm and industry. To the extent 
that systematically different types of role- 
playing (i.e., different ideological outlooks) 
emanate from varied firms and industries, our 
“interest” theory gains credence. 

The business executive plays roles in 
several sectors: his class, business milieu, 
industry, and organization. Differences be- 
tween sectors may be so severe that 
class-unifying ideological tenets “may be 


weakened and significant variations created. 
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We hypothesize that the social position of 
the stratum, whether it be American big 
business or American steel, for example, will 
be significant for the development ‘of 
representative ideology. Sutton’s social 
psychological role strain theory may help 
clarify the personal, private views of big 
businessmen, but we expect that public 
representatives of firms and industries will 
display a rational, well-thought out world 
view which strongly defends and rationalizes 
their position. The executives may partly or 
wholly believe in the world view—such is the 
power of socialization—but the mere fact they 
express it is of great importance also. 

The design and hypotheses of the present 
study may be better understood when viewed 
= through the following models of ideological 
development or socialization. First, the 
development of the corporate executive’s 
ideology should be conceived of through four 
different, and descending, levels of analysis or 
groupings (Figure 1). Originally, most top 
executives come in contact with an upper 
social. class ideology, then encounter an 
ideology which reflects the business com- 
munity (which greatly overlaps the upper class 
outlook); finally, and simultaneously, they 
associate themselves with industry and firm 
- ideologies. The following illustration depicts 
these four levels with examples of the agents 
or articulators of ideology associated with 
each level. 

At all levels, the ideology is constrained 
and geared to acceptable limits in current 
American culture. The socialization functions 
for the agents and articulators seem self-evi- 
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dent. The arrows connecting (1) through (4) 
merely show a rough chronology. A good deal 
of interaction constantly occurs among all 
levels and the corporate executive. 

The first two levels would appear to be 
basic unifying factors among corporate 
executives, while the latter two may bring 
divisiveness. This is not to say that cleavages 
do not exist on a class or business community 
basis. The fact that the National Association 
of Manufacturers and Committee for Econom- 
ic Development, both total business associa- 
tions, differ, bears that out. But even here the 
cleavage may originate from distinctive firm 
(4) or industrial (3) interests. One may well 
expect cleavages in the business community; 
yet the empirical question is, “Are these 
severe enough to break down class cohesion 
and the ideology of wealth?” 

The next figure narrows in on one end of 
Figure 1, the firm, detailing structural and 
market factors which should affect the 
executive’s ideology: Of the five factors, (1) 
through (4) represent the individual firm’s 
interaction with the environment, while (5) 
refers to strictly internal pressures. 

Numerous hypotheses may be used to 
examine ideas discussed and/or inferred from 
the above argument. But before moving into 
the research design, we shall offer a working 
definition of ideology. As the earlier dis- 
cussion of the Sutton and Marx-Mannheim 
theories indicates, sociologists certainly differ 
about what determines ideology (cf. Johnson, 
1969); yet relative consensus about its 
meaning does exist. Ideology may be con- 
ceptualized as a somewhat unified body of 
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Agents of Family Comm. for Petroleun Management: 
ecology Econ. Devel. Council school 
; School 
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consumer of a 
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(4) Foreign competition, 
investment (amount of) 


Pa 


FIRM €—(5) Age, Structure 


(1) Private consumer market 
(closeness to) 


Fig. 2. 


ideas, favorably selective, focusing on areas 
relating to power (see Birnbaum, 1960:91), 
with the possibility of deliberate distortion 
(see Mannheim’s [1936] discussion of partic- 
ular end total conceptions of ideology). 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


If there are patterned ideologies in the 
American big business community, they 
would be likely to surface through the natural 
outpourings of business spokesmen from their 
speeches. and conversations: Questionnaire 
responses may be useful for specific issues but 
are probably too narrow in scope- to 


encompass a total world view or ideology. The 


latter needs a broader platform on which to 
develop, a series of ideas, a speech. For 
analyzing the general beliefs and ideological 
strains in business speeches, the method of 
‘. content analysis recommends itself. 

We wanted a data source which would 
present the ideologies of top corporate 
executives - in some detail and offer a 
cross-section of the big business community. 
The journal Vital Speeches seemed to fit these 
qualifications and was chosen for analysis. (At 
least two other studies (Christ, 1970, and 
Krooss, 1970) have analyzed speeches from 
- the same journal.) 

Vital Speeches, published since 1934, 
presents the text, usually in full form, of 
speeches generally given by businessmen, 
politicians, military men, and educators. Most 
speeches used are unsolicited and are deemed 
important by the publisher. The publisher 
claims that the selection process has not 
changed ‘since the journal’s inception,? and 
since the publishing house has remained in the 


*Telephone conversation with representative of 
publishing firm, City News Publishing Company. 
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(2) Industry (size within, 
concentration) 


` 
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same family’s hands since its start, that claim 


appears sourd. 
As for representation, the business 
speeches, about two to an issue, tend to come 
from firms in the upper reaches of the 
Fortune 500 and the leading firms in 
transportation, utilities, banking, insurance, 
and retailing. To assess more precisely the 
representativeness of Vital Speeches, we 
compared businesses whose executive 
speeches were found in that periodical and 
businesses listed in Fortune Magazine’s com- 
pilation of leading corporations. For the time 
period 1954-1970,° the following results were 
tabulated: of fifty-eight industrial speeches, 
forty-eight (83 percent) represented firms in 
the Fortune 500 (by sales) and thirty-five (60> 
percent) were in the top one hundred; three 
out of four utility speeches were from firms in 
the leading fifty utilities (by assets) and all 
nine bank speeches came from spokesmen 
whose firms ranked in the top fifty banks (by 
assets). Based on this evidence, the vital 
speech makers may be rightly viewed as 
representing the most powerful American 
corporations. ; a 
A difficulty of the Sutton study, indis- 
criminately pooling materials geared to 
different types of audiences, is somewhat 
alleviated here. Since virtually all the business 
speeches were delivered before generally 
friendly audiences,* the methodological prob- 


3 The year 1954 was the starting point, since that 
was the firs: year covered by the Fortune 500. The 
types of firms included during this period did not 
seem unlike firms tapped in earlier periods of the 


study. Only those industries of concern for this ~ 


study were included except for the communications 
firms, which proved too difficult to rank. Only 
speeches delivered by the firm’s top four executives 
and some from international divisions were used. 
*The speeches tend to be given before interest 
groups from the same industry as the spokesman 
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lems of differential audience influence have 
been lessened. Some speeches given to 
audiences not directly related to the speaker’s 
business (e.g., college audiences) were not 
analyzed, as they dealt with technical subjects 

or glittering generalities (commencement-type 
' speeches) and were not issue-oriented. These 
technical and commencement varieties repre- 
sented about 14 percent (74 of 538) of the 
final sample. 

Also, since only top executives of in- 
dividual firms do the speaking, role strain is 
held constant while individual firms and 
specific industries may be examined. For 
Sutton, all business executives suffer similar 
strains. The inclusion of only the top officers 
here allows us to pose the issues raised even 
more conservatively since, following Sutton’s 
thesis, business executives should be similar at 
all levels. i 

Before embarking on a large scale analysis 
of Vital Speeches, we completed a pilot 
project of eighty speeches encompassing a 
wide variety of firms. The final coding format 
was sharpened through this process, and the 
possibility of testing relevant hypotheses with 
the content analysis data was affirmed. 

For the main project, a sample of 
approximately five hundred speeches was the 
goal. To achieve this number, every issue of 
Vital Speeches from 1934 through 1970 was 
reviewed. Each speech from the top officers 
(i.e. chairmen, vice-chairmen, presidents, 
vice-presidents) of American companies in the 
following industries was analyzed:* aerospace, 
automobiles, banking, communications, elec- 
tricals, petroleum, processed foods and drinks, 
railroads, retail outlets (e.g., food, department 
store chains), steel, and utilities. These eleven 
industries well represent the range within 
American big business and should allow for a 
reasonable test of the opposing theories. 


(e.g., George Champion, 1965, Chairman of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, before the Illinois Bankers 
Association) or a more general business gathering 
(e.g., Roy Ash, 1968, President, Litton Industries, 
before the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
Business Outlook Conference). 

S Because there were so many speeches, only 
every other speech from General Motors, General 
Electric, Chase (before and after its merger with the 
Bank of Manhattan) was used. Also, for the same 
reason, we used every other publishing and 
non-Chase banking speech. One Morgan speech 
which may not have fallen into the final sample was 
included. 
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Extensive coding procedures were de- 
veloped to signify the spokesmen’s positions 
on a wide variety of topics, some obviously 
ideological and others attitudinal.© For the 
most part, a general theme served as the basic 
unit of ideological analysis, emphasizing 
qualitative differences rather than quantitative 
refinements. For example, a spokesman had 
only once to call attention to the importance 
of a self-regulating market mechanism for his 
speech to be coded as including a classical 
ideological element. Here, however, as in 
similar cases, an ideological position might not 
be mutually exclusive—i.e., a speaker might 
include both “classical” and “social responsi- 
bility” elements in his speech. 


Reliability and Validity 


With so much thematic information, real 
problems of validity and reliability exist. As 
for the latter, an outside judge used the 
coding instrument to analyze a sample of the 
speeches. Of the eight speeches read, 75 
percent agreement on speech orientation (i.e., 
type of speech) was reached. For the items 
within the speeches, of the six speeches that 
could be compared, agreement occurred on 
approximately 80 percent of the items. For 
individual speeches, the range varied from 61 
to 89 percent agreement, the lowest score 
occurring on the first speech that the judge 
analyzed. 

To assess the internal reliability of the 
coding, pairs of speeches from the same firm 
during the same year were compared in a 
variant of the test-retest reliability process. 
Theoretically, one would expect these pairs to 
be very similar since they emanate from the 
same company facing comparable problems — 
during the identical time span. Of the pairs 
examined, the average agreement within each 


group was about 80 percent.” 


As for validity, most of the items coded 
represent fairly simple attitude responses and 
do seem valid’ on their “face” (e.g., taxes, 


‘See Seider (1973) for complete coding pro- 
cedures. 

1 However, twenty-eight random pairs within the 
sample showed an average within-pair agreement 
score of about 75 percent. This high score may well 
reflect the extent to which many of the speeches, 
whatever the firm or time, simply ignored an issue. 
In these reliability comparisons, if both parties 
ignored the same item, it was scored as an 


~ agreement, a factor obviously raising the score. 
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Table 7). However, the more ideological 


questions (e.g., themes in Table 2) involve - 


subtle judgements and pose validity problems. 

The validity of the items may be judged by 
comparing the findings of our study with the 
results of an earlier study which used different 
measures but had a similar analytical goal.® In 
“The Ethical Content of Annual. Reports,” 
Arthur Lentz and Harvey Tschirgi (1961) 
reviewed a sample of 219 corporate annual 
reports dating from 1957 to 1961. Each 
report was content analyzed for ethical 
statements, “any favorable recognition of a 
corporate goal beyond the narrow pursuit of 
profit” (387). In all, approximately 24 
percent of the reports contained ethical 
judgements. 

While the language and intent of the Lentz 
and Tschirgi study differ from the Vital 
Speeches analysis in some respects, their use 
of ethical statements: overlaps our use of 
non-classical viewpoints.’ To test for criterion 
validity, the number of non-classical speeches 
(including at least one socially responsible, 
professional, or trustee outlook) was tabu- 
lated for the same time spafi fi.e., 1957-61) 
and similar industry types as the Lentz and 
Tschirgi study. 

In all, 19 percent (thirteen of sixty-eight) 
of the speeches were termed non-classical, a 
_ figure that compares favorably with Lentz and 
Tschirgi’s 24 percent, particularly since their 
criteria cover a broader area. For example, 
Lentz and Tschirgi would term statements 
showing responsibility to stockholders as 
being ethical; whereas, we would view these 
statements as non-classical only under. specific 
conditions. 

The next section details some key findings 


of the study. The discussion moves from an’ 


analysis of the broad ideological findings to 
the more specific attitudinal responses. 


FINDINGS, 


Industry and Ideology 


Table 1 details how often the five leading 
ideological themes: occurred during the Vital 


‘This measure of validity, ‘criterion validation,” 
compares findings from the new scale with results 
-from a well accepted measure of a given concept” 
(Phillips, 1971:199). 

*These viewpoints are discussed in detail 
beginning in the Findings section. 
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Table 1. Use of Ideological Themes ' 
(AIl Industries, 1934-1970) 

. Theme Use. of Ignore 
Classical 52% (246) 48% (228) 
Nationalism 31 (145) 69 (329) 
Social responsi- ~ 

bility 19 ( 88) 81 (386) 
Trustee 9 € 43) 91 (431) 
Professional 6 (27) 94 (447) 


Speeches study (1934-1970).'° -Sutton has 


highlighted the classical creed. as the main 
bulwark of the American business creed. 
Speeches: containing themes which look 
favorably on the free enterprise, profit, and 
self-regulating aspects of the economic system 
were considered classical. The two key 
elements, either one of which may indicate a 
classical theme, focus on the necessity of 
profit as a bulwark of the system or 
emphasize the market system as a regulatory 


. force, not requiring artificial rules and 


agencies. 1 


The major ideological counter to the 
classical creed is the social responsibility 
position. Here a firm spokesman emphasizes 
the role of his business in fighting social 
problems, improving life for the community 
and for its workers, and generally being 
concerned with social areas not directly 
related to the pursuit of maximum profit. 
Social responsibility as a theme should be 


1°We ascertained the major ideological themes in 
big business by using the main themes suggested by 
Sutton et al. and other students of big business as 
the basic categorles for analysis. This approach, 
while useful in making empirical sense of many past 
claims, does restrict the breadth of the findings. 
Nevertheless, we noted at least one new convergence, 
the partnership theme (see p. 19). 

11 An example of the first element comes from 
Morgan Guaranty Chairman Henry C. Alexander 
(1963:312): “Business ought to be candid in 
acknowledging that it is after profits. The profit 
motive is an honorabk one. It does not need to be 
camouflaged with shallow pieties about the public 
service or other noble-sounding aims.” A brief 


example of the second element is supplied by - 


Mississippi Central Railroad Vice-President L. E. 
Faulkner (1943:442): “If our government is to be a 
fair umpire for private enterprise then it must not be 
a player in the game.” 


N 
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recognized as a major goal of business, not as 
an incidental byproduct of its day to day 
operations.!? 

Fred Goldner has argued that American 
business presents itself in other non-classical 
ways. He specifically mentions “trusteeship” 
and professionalization,’ two alternatives we 
used as well. 


In the trustee role, management, not the 
profit-maximizing entrepreneur or owner of 
pre-Berle-Means days, balances out ‘the rival 
Claims of its clients: stockholders, workers, 
the public, and government. A speech by 
Ernest Weir (1935:477) of Republic Steel 
articulates this theme: 


The officers and directors of a corpora- 
tion are only trustees for its stock- 
holders....We must do our best in our 
business, making it yield as much as 
possible under the circumstances in wages 
and employment, to the stockholder and 
the consumer. 


Unlike the self-regulating market system of 
the classical era where everyone follows his 
self-interest, the manager weighs the demands 
and interests of each of his constituencies and 
comes to a sound decision: 


The manager’s ultimate success is not 
based on “getting more” for any one group 
but rather on- his ability to see that the 
efforts and resources of all who contribute 
to the business are effectively integrated 
and equitably rewarded. Management is 
not on anyone’s side~management must 
be squarely in the middle, the focal point 
for the interests of share owners, em- 
ployees, other businesses, the customer, 
and the public as a whole (Jack S. Parker, 
Vice-President, General Electric Company, 
1960:350, emphasis in original). 


‘Professionalization,” like the “trustee” 
position, emphasizes “the unique skills neces- 
sary to the operation of large organizations” 
(Goldner, 5). This ethic may have become 


12 Sol Linowitz of Xerox (1966:478) exemplified 
this view in broad fashion: “To realize its full 
promise in the world of tomorrow, American 
business and industry~or at least the vast portion of 


it—will have to make social goals as central to its ' 


decisions as economic goals; and leadership in our 
corporations will increasingly recognize the responsi- 
bility and accept if” (emphasis in original). 
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part and parcel of the conglomerate ideology. 
Operating unlike the traditional horizontal 
and vertical mergers of the past, the 
conglomerates need some way to persuade 
others of the benefits of their actions. James 
Ling (1969:751), then Chairman of Ling- 
Temco-Vought, seems to be sounding the 
professional theme in the following excerpt: 


Each LTV company is a_ separate 
publicly owned business. Each company 
has its own profit center; each its own 
credit center and its own motivational 
center. Each company retains the same 
essential characteristics that it would have 
if LTV did not own one share of its stock. 

We believe public ownership of the 
multi-industry company is entirely pro- 
competitive. The only characteristic that 
the LTV companies have in common is the 
same majority owner. 

We of the parent company are there to 
provide additional management expertise, 
if and when needed and, most of all, some 
additional entrepreneurial. motivation—and 
accountability and responsibility (emphasis 
added). 


The nationalism theme, occurring second 
most often, proposes that the country, as a 
whole, is an important entity to work for and 
protect. More often than not nationalism is 
presented negatively as, for example, building 
up our country’s image by downgrading an 
enemy.' 9 

Looking at Table 1, one can only conclude 
that the major themes appear disproportion- 
ately in the big business sample and that 
Sutton’s contention of an ideologically highly 
unified big business sector may be open to 
question; but little more may be surmised 
without determining which types of industries 
enunciate which themes. 

Table 2 illustrates individual industry 


13As General Dynamics’ Frank Pace 
(1960:712-13) stated: “We are living in a world in 
which we share a balance of power with Communist 
societies dedicated to the destruction of our way of 
life. Realistically we are opposed by a monolithic 
empire that covers most of the Eurasian land mass 
and embraces some 850,000,000 ....We must 
waken within ourselves that hot war urgency that 
has been our salvation in the past.” 


14 Yet one must be cautious in interpreting Table 
1 since several speakers have enunciated more than ~ 
one theme. In total, the 474 speeches contain 549 
themes. 
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Table 2. Type of Industry and Use of Various Themes 
Industry Nationalistic ca nies Classical 

Aerospace 59% (16) 19% ( 5) _ 30% ( 8) 
Automobile 39 (24) , 25 (15) 67 (41) 
Steel 38 (16) 12 (5) 45 (19) 
Food 34 (17) 20 (10) 36 (18) 
Banks 32 (19) 10 ( 6) 67 (40) 
Electricals 30 (21) 20 (14) 43 (30) 
Communications 27 (12) 7 (¢ 3) 41 (18) 
Petroleum 23 ( 9) 36 (14) 56 (22) 
Railroads 18 ( 4) 9 ( 2) 59 (13) 
Utilities 14 (5) 19 (7) 73 (27) 
Retail 9 (2) 30 (7) 43 (10) 

x*m28.39 x?=21.27 x?’=34.98 

df#10 df=#10 df-10 

p< .01 p < .02 p < .001 


adherence to the three most often cited 


themes. Contrary to Sutton, wide differences 
exist in the big business community. Yet, 
would the Marx-Mannheim thesis be able to 
predict the divergences? With respect to the 
nationalistic theme, a sociology of knowledge 
approach would suggest that defense in- 
dustries and industries most concerned with 
overseas markets and investments would be 
most likely to sound this theme. These firms 
. have a strong interest in protecting their 
foreign markets and selling weapons. They 
would give top priority to a powerful military 
and a strong nation. 


The extremes on the nationalistic theme. 


bear’ out this prediction: the aerospace 
industry in an affirmative way and retail 
outlets in a negative way. Likewise the 
automotive (which include a sizable defense 
market) and steel industries both use nation- 
alistic themes disproportionately; while rail- 
road and utility industry spokesmen seldom 
express such ideas. In the middle range, the 
precessed food and drink industry’s position 
vis à vis electricals and petroleum appears 
difficult to explain; but in general, the 
theoretical approach we suggest seems reason- 
able. 

In the social 


area of responsibility, 


industries whose products are closest to the 
consumer (e.g., retail and service) would be 
most likely to show concern for groups 
outside the business community and stock- 
holder sector (see Lentz and Tschirgi, 1963 on 
this point). The data tends to bear this out 
with oil, retail, and automotive companies 
being most socially responsible in their. 
speeches. 

The position of communications (radio, 
television, and the press) seems hard to 
explain since the media deal closely with the 
consumer. However, when one remembers 
that corporate and other commercial ad- 
vertisers are the most direct consumers of 
media offerings, the lack of social responsi- 
bility shown in communication speeches 
becomes more comprehensible. The same 
holds for railroad executives whose companies 
gear themselves almost wholly to shipping 
freight, with only a small and troublesome 
percentage of their business coming from the 
general public.’ 5 


15For those who see the development of a 
business community preoccupied with social re- 
sponsibility, the data raise serious doubt. Only 29 
percent of the speeches between 1961-1970 
expounded such a position. 
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Turning to another sociology of knowledge 
hypothesis, those industries most fearful of 
, government over-regulation and least de- 


pendent on government consumption of their 


product will be most likely to develop 


classical themes in their speeches. The classical — 


view speaks to a non-regulated market 
economy, one where private business does not 
depend on the government. 

In a negative sense, that aerospace ‘should 
least often strike the classical theme seems 
reasonable since it depends overwhelmingly 
on Federal spending. The utilities do not 
depend on such spending, and have historical- 
ly displayed strong public fear of government 
takeover or competition (e.g. T.V.A.). Ironi- 
cally, the biggest monopolies wax the most 
over the free market. The position of banking 
and railroads is understandable in view of 
their histories: but an explanation for the 
auto industry’s place, at least at this point, 
remains unclear. (For further discussion, see 
p. 19.) 

l In summary, the data show that: (1) ideo- 
logical differences exist in the big business 


Table 3. Type of Industry and 
Industry ; 

Favorable Mixed 
Retail 65$ -( 15) 4$ (1) 
Railroad 32 7 5 0) 
Automobile 28 ( 17) 2 (1) 
Petroleum 28 ( 11) 0 (0) 
Utilities 27 ( 10) 0 (0) 
Food 26 ( 13) 2 (1) 
Steel 26 ( 11) 2 (1) 
Electrical 22 ( 15) 1 (i) 
Bank 15 ( 9) 3 (2) 
Communications 9 ( 4) 0 (0) 
Aerospace 7 3& 2) o (0) 

24 (114) 2 (8) 


Total 


x? = 54.54, df = 30, p < .01. 


*Over 100$ due to rounding. 
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community; and (2)these differences can 
partly be explained by our thesis. 


Industry and Attitude 


Ideology implies an abstract, broad-based 
view of the world. One’s disposition toward 
the concrete is better captured by the concept 
“attitude.” Roger Brown (1965:419) suggests 
the link between the two calling “an 
ideology .. . an organization of attitudes.” 

The themes discussed and tabulated in the 
preceding tables are ideological. However, 
those to be discussed in this section are clearly 
more attitudinal; and one would suspect that 
they are more likely to be identified and 
enunciated by the economically-interested 
spokesmen. 

To demonstrate this last point, we will 
analyze some attitudes held by this group. 
Table 3 indicates that only one industrial 
group chooses not to ignore consumers in 
most cases and, in fact, in two-thirds of its 
speeches favors the general public. It is not 
surprising that retailers, the only group wholly 


` 


Attitude toward Consumers/Public 


sipanas oe oe ee i 


Attitude 
Unfavorable Ignore N 

0$ ( 0) 30% ( 7) ( 23) 
5 ( 1) 59 ( 13) ( 22) 
3 (2) 67 ( 41) ( 61) 
3 (1) 69 ( 27) ( 39) 
8 (3) 65 ( 24) ( 37) 
0 (0) 72 ( 36) ( 50) 
2 (1) 69 ( 29) ( 42) 
9 ( 6) 68 ( 47) ( 69) 
3 (2) 78 (47) ( 60) 
2 (1) 89 ( 39) (44) 
a (0) 93 ( 25) ( 27) 
4 (17) 71 (335) 101* (474) 
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Type of Industry and Percentage Seeing Inflation as a Danger 





Table 4, 

Industry Danger 
Banks 32% (19) 
Ste2l 31 (13) 
Automobiles © IB (11) 
Petroleum : , 15 ( 6) 
Utilities 14 ( 5) 
Railroads 14 ( 3) 
Electricals 10 (7) 
Communications 9 (4) 
Aerospace i 7 (2) 
Food 6, ( 3) 
Retail = 0 ( 0) 

Total 15 (73) 
x? =» 32.19, df = 10, p < .002. 


relying on the general public, should so pre- 
sent themselves. Nor is it puzzling that aero- 
space, the group furthest removed from the 
consumer, should wholly ignore the general 
public. 

In Table 4, banking’s number one position | 
on the inflation-danger list is understandable. 
„Food and drink processers and retail outlets 
“evidence the least concern over inflation,- 
suggesting their willingness to accept some 
inflation along with its ally, more consumer 
dollars. The steel industry, constantly con- 
cemed over cheaper steel imports, takes a 
. position closer to banking. 

The attitude in Table 5 is the clearest of 
all. The aerospace concern for more military 
spending seems as,obvious as the retail group’s 
unconcern. 

These findings further support the Marx- 
Mannheim thesis. They also demonstrate that 
the social group’s attitudes are even easier to 
account for than its ideology. 


The Big Business Community 


So far, the study has described and 
analyzed internal variation in big business on 
an industry by industry basis. Now we must 
ask, does the big business community contain 


ignore N 


: 68% ( 41) ( 60) 
69 ( 29) ( 42) 
82 ( 50) ( 61) 
85 .( 33) ( 39) 
86 ( 32) ( 37) 
86 ( 19) ( 22) 
90 ( 62) ( 69) 

91 ( 40) ( 44) 
93 ( 25) ( 27) 
94 ( 47) l ( 50) 

100 ( 23) ( 23) 
85 (401) 100% (474) 


clear ideological divisions? Does it contain 
groups united by a coherent ideological 
perspective? Viewing ideology as a broad, 
unified, interconnected world view, let us 
examine Table 6. 

First, the two most contradictory ideologi: 
cal positions, classicism and social responsi- 
bility, overlap a good deal. These viewpoints 
cannot be used to identify broad groups in the 
corporate community, not only because they 
overlap, but because they seem unrelated to 
the other viewpoints. 

For units of analysis larger than the 
individual industry, concepts such as social 
responsibility and classicism explain little. If 
American big business contains basic disagree- 
ments, these are not likely to be based on 
such ideologies. Nor will widespread unity 
likely derive from tenets such as these.! 6 

This is not to say that big business does not 
agree profoundly on certain issues. The unity 
that does exist is unwritten and unspoken, is 
based on a strong acceptance of the 


16 Even nationalism, a non-controversial business 
theme, appeared in less than one-third of the 
speeches. Prospects for its future expansion as a 
theme, with the continued growth of multi-national 
corporations based in the United States, seem dim. 


= f 


x? = 32,11, df = 20, p < .05. 
. *Over 100$ due to rounding. 


fundamental elements of capitalism—private 
property, employer dominance, economic 
stratification—and it is never challenged. 
Liberal, conservative, and even reactionary 
business spokesmen exist in the community, 
but radicals do not. As Robert Heilbroner 
(1964:35) put it, “A future in which there 
were no workers or businessmen—in which, in 
other words, the categories of privilege and 
` disprivilege inextricable from capitalism had 
become obsolete—is not seriously imaginable 
to .the business mind.” In the very act of 
promoting liberal change, Henry Ford I, for 
example, illustrates big business’ acceptance 
of an inequitable stratification system: 


There will always be a bottom sixth ora 
bottom third or a bottom half of our 
economic scale. That arrangement is 
inherent to an incentive system, even in 
Communist nations. But certainly business 
and industry have a large stake in raising 
the bottom floor to a higher level 
(1964:279-80). 


The findings in Table 7 where no industry 
(whatever its attitude toward more govern- 
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Table 5. Type of Industry and Attitude toward Military Spending 
EE a = Military Spending SO 

Pare More Less Ignore N 

Aerospace 33% ( 9) o$ ( 0) 67% ( 18) ( 27) 
Electrical 13 € 9) 3 ( 2) 84 (58) ( 61) 
Communications 11 (5) 2 (1) 86 ( 38) ( 44) 
Automobiles 10 ( 6) 2 (1) 89 ( 54) ( 61) 
Food 10 (5) 2 (1) 88 { 44) ( 50) 
Banks \ 10 ( 6) 7 ( 4) 83 { 50) ( 60) 
Petroleun 8 (3) 0 ( 6) 92 ( 36) ( 39) 
Utilities 5 (2) 3 (1) 92 ( 34) ( 37) 
Railroads 5 (1) 5 (1) 91 ( 20) ( 22) 
Steel 2 (1) 0 (0) 98 ( 41) ( 42) 
. Retail 0 (0) 4 (1) 96 ( 22) ( 23) 
Total 10 (47) - 3 (12) 88 (415) 1018% (474) 


ment spending) shows much support for more 
taxes illustrates the unwritten unity of top 
corporate officials on fundamental issues. 


IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSION 


This content analysis of Vital Speeches’ 
seriously questions the viability of the thesis 
that there is a single, dominant ideological 
school in the American big business com- 
munity. Neither classicism, nor social respon- 
sibility, nor any other single tenet examined 
aptly describes the patterns and varieties of 
big business. This lack of ideological cohesive- 
ness exists, however, within the overarching 
acceptance of capitalism and all its big 
business privileges. 

Differences in the American big business 
community have been partly explained 
through a sociology of knowledge perspective. 
Specific economic and market factors of the 
various industries have been shown to be 
related to ideological and attitudinal posi- 
tions. 

This Marx-Mannheim theory was held to be 
more useful than Sutton’s role strain thesis in 
predicting the content of public political 


~ 
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Table 6. Adherence to-the Classical Creed. and Position on Other Ideological 
Tenets 





sees taht 


Social , R R 


O£ Those Adhering to the Classical Creed ` 





Position on Other Tenets 
















16% ( 40) 9$ ( 22) 6$ ( 14) 26% ( 63) 








84% (206) “91% (224) 


100% (246) 100% (246) | 100% (246) 


Of Those Not Adhering to the Classical Creed 


94% (232) 74% (183) 


Accept 21% ( 48) 9% ( 21) 6% (13) | 36% C 82) 
Ignore 79% (180) 91% (207) | 94% (215) | 64% (146) 


Total 100% (228) 100% (228) | 100% (228) |100% (228) 


` 





ideology. While the latter may aid in a base. Different time periods within this base 
understanding the outcome of social psycho- have been compared (Seider, 1973). Further 
logical strain on a private level, the sociology analysis over a wider time range would also be 
of knowledge approach is of greater value in useful. The longitudinal analysis already 
dealing with the type of public pronounce- completed suggests that some sectors of big 
ments contained in the Vital Speeches data. business are trying to reconcile a classical and 

This study has reported findings cross- social responsibility ethos, and while moving 
sectionally, using speeches from 1934-1970as to a broader partnership with the Federal 


4 


Table 7. Type of Industry and Attitude toward Taxes 


Taxes Needed 





a —— a a eap 


Industry 
More Same * Less Tgnore 
Banks 10% (6) 12% (7) 13% ( 8) 65% (39) 
“Utikities ` 3 (1) 5 (2) 11 (4). B1 (30) 
Electricals 3 (2) 0 (0) 16 (11) 81 (56) 
Communications | 2 (1) 4 (2) 13 ( 6) 80 (36) 
Petroleum 0 (0) 10 (4) 8 ( 3) 82 (32) 
Automotive 0 (0) 10 (6) - 16 (10) 74 (45) 
Railroads o (n) 9 (2) w (3) 7 (iy 
Food | 6 (0) 4 (2) 18 (9) . 78 (39) 
Retail 0 (0) 4 (1) 0 (0) 96 (22) 
Aerospace 0 (0) . Oo (0) 7 (2) 93 (25) 
Steel o œ © 0 ¢0) 40 (17) 60 (25) 


“Includes more and less positions. 
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government, retain less positive sentiments 
toward labor. This attempted reconciliation 
thesis helps explain the automobile industry’s 
high positions on both the social responsi- 
bility and classical themes.! 7 

Yet it may be that American industry is so 
pragmatic—a characteristic not only of busi- 
ness but of many American institutions—that 
no unified ideological system exists. If it 
works, use it, be it classicism, social 
responsibility, or nationalism. Hence; one may 
seek in vain for a unified ideology. This is one 
of the lessons of Table 6. 

It has been suggested that corporate elites 
are ideologically flexible. They possess broad 
business interests to begin with, and then 
develop the proper viewpoints and ideologies 
to bolster the organizations, industries, and 
firms they come to represent. While further 
in-depth analyses on career development are 
needed to test this hypothesis,'® we can 
illustrate it by digressing briefly to the 
ideological history of one key corporate 
leader. 

George Romney, in his corporate career, 
has moved from a. high position in a 
monopoly of the 1930’s, the Aluminum 
Company of America, to chief executive from 
1954-1962 of the weakest contemporary 
automaker, American Motors. Our model 
would predict an ideological shift for Romney 
based on the vastly different market positions 
of the two corporate roles. When Romney was 
Alcoa’s lobbyist in Washington during the 
thirties, one biographer described “him and 
his associates” as arguing “that Alcoa was ‘a 
good monopoly’ ” (Mollenhoff, 1968: 49-50). 
This is a far cry from the Romney of the 
1950’s, the champion of the little company: 


This country needs at least five auto- 
mobile companies. You see, I used to 
be with Aluminum Company of America. I 


`‘ 


t Henry Ford H (1966:27) expressed this 
attempted reconciliation—and its problems: 
There is no longer anything to reconcile-if there 
ever was—between the social conscience and the 
profit motive. 
The first duty of a company to society as well as 
-to its owners is still to strive for profit... the 
difference between capital investment and social 
_is much more a difference of degree than of kind. 
1®The possibility that elites will self-select 
towards industries and firms espousing ideologies 
similar to their own remains an area that requires 
study. 
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know what monopoly is. I worked for one. 
I know what happened to the aluminum 
industry as a result of the government 
creating five companies instead of one. The 
growth and progress have been tre- 
mendous. If the nation needs at least five 
aluminum companies, it certainly needs at 
least that many car companies (Romney, 
1957:81). 


The flexibility of ideology argument`need 
not hold that ideologies are not real, or even 
that the corporate executive does not believe 
in them; only that they legitimize the 
corporation’s current economic and social 
structure. 

Do` data sources other than business 
speeches support our findings on economic 
interest and ideology? The Lentz and Tschirgi 
study does in some respects, but more 
investigation through questionnaires and be- 
havioral indices would be helpful. 

Assuming our thesis is correct, one would 
want to investigate subtle manifestations of it. 
For example, companies analyzed here have 
been treated as one-product firms. In many 
cases this methodology overlooks the diversity 
of the corporate giants. It would be useful to 
study multi-product firms as muiti-product 
firms, particularly where conflicting interests 
are present, to assess how the issue of 
corporate ideology is handled. 

Similarly, the firms have been viewed as 
single, separated entities; but in reality several 
key families and institutions control whole . 
series of corporations (see Menshikov, 1969, 
for recent data on family ownership in the 
American corporate economy). Within these 
family orbits of ownership, are attempts made 
to create ideological unity? 

Ideological study may help uncover trends 
in the business sector before the structural 
and market forces are revealed. It may also, 
like our study, help place the relationships 
between corporate members and the cor- 
porate world in realistic perspective, while 
evaluating the merits of two. theoretical 
approaches, 
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ON USING INFORMANTS: A TECHNIQUE FOR COLLECTING 


QUANTITATIVE DATA AND CONTROLLING MEASUREMENT ERROR 


IN ORGANIZATION ANALYSIS* 


JOHN SEIDLER 


Ohio State University 


American Sociological Review 1974, Vol. 39 (December): 816-831 


Reviewing recent developments in the study of organizations and in the use of informants, this 
paper notes the compatibility of both and the need for further refinements. As an example, it 
presents methods used in a study of authority conflict in 136 Catholic dioceses in America, 
These include principles for choosing a small number of informants per unit and two sets of 
auxiliary methodological propositions. The first, an “instrumental” theory, was part of a 
strategy to control measurement error. It guided the data collection process, and the creation of 
“error” control variables. The second set of propositions, devised for evaluating measurement 
error, presented expected mathematical properties of such error variables. These properties 
were expected to hold under the condition that the data were sound enough for substantive 


analysis, For these data, hypotheses were basically supported. 


wo recent trends in sociology have met 

and give promise -of an even more 

complete synthesis. The first is an 
increased sophistication in the study of 
Organizations and the second is the growing 
ability of sociologists to use the informant 
technique to obtain reliable and quantifiable 
data. By the informant technique, I mean the 
reliance on a small number of knowledgeable 
participants, who observe and articulate social 
relationships for the researcher. In the 
anthropological tradition, such informants 
have reported on total cultures (Mead, 1953). 
In community studies, they have relayed facts 
about structural relations (e.g., Hunter, 1953). 


*This research was supported in part by funds 
made available through a National Science Founda- 
tion Science Development grant to the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. A version of this 
paper was presented at the national meetings of the 
American Sociological Association, August 29, 1973, 
in New York, entitled “The Control and Evaluation 
of Measurement Error in Organizational Analysis.” I 
am especially grateful to Hubert M. Blalock, Jr. and 
Gerhard E. Lenski for their helpful suggestions 
throughout this study. I also wish to thank the 
following for constructive comments on earlier 
drafts: R. P. Althauser, R. E. Corwin, D. R. Heise, 
W. L. Li, K. Meyer, K. P. Schwirian, R. L. Simpson, 
K. W. Smith, R. E. Stauffer, L. R. Walum, and J. A. 


Wiggins. 


By contrast, respondents are simply reacting | 


participants. Selected in large numbers, they 
report personal feelings, opinions, and be- 
haviors. In the organization literature, similar 
distinctions are made, but each author has his 
own way of dividing the data sources. 

The purpose of this paper is to outline and 
exemplify the methodological issues facing 
the student of organizations who uses 
informants. Suggested solutions include ways 
of standardizing multi-organizational data, 
controlling and reducing measurement error, 
and thus refining the quantitative data which 
result. The informant technique has advan- 
tages: it tends to keep the investigation at the 
structural level and it often saves money in 
the data collection process. 

In this paper, (1) I will highlight the 
current use of informants in organization 
studies. (2) Then I will outline the history of 
the informant technique, noting ways of 
solving methodological problems. (3) Next, 
using data from a study of religious 
organizations, I will suggest procedures for 
designing an organization/informant study, 
giving special attention to an “instrumental 
theory” which can aid both the choice of 
informants and the construction of controls 
to reduce measurement error. (4) I will ‘also 
portray the assumed causal models of 
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measurement error and (5) suggest ways of 
evaluating the quality of data thus collected. 


1. ORGANIZATION STUDIES AND INFORMANTS 


The study of organizations, like all 
sociology, has steadily changed. Research on 
structures has generally become more quanti- 
tative over the years. This trend has involved a 
shift from single case studies (e.g., Blau, 
-> 1960), or studies of a very few organizations 
(e.g., Dalton, 1950) to the simultaneous 
analysis of many organizations (e.g., Simpson 
and Gulley, 1962) and greater sophistication 
in the use of statistical techniques (e.g., Blau 
and Schoenherr, 
appears in an increased concern over how to 
obtain reliable measures of strictly structural 
properties (e.g., Barton, 1961; Price, 1972: 
Pennings, 1973). 
~- This concern is somewhat new and has led 
to clarifications of measurement techniques in 
the study of organizations. For example, Price 
pointed out (1972:4) that measures of 
structural properties have often been devised 
by psychologists or social psychologists, ‘with 
resultant problems of transformation to the 
structural level. Pennings has demonstrated 
_ (1973) the problems of assuming that 
institutional and survey approaches yield 
identical findings. Perhaps the institutional 
approach (use of informants and documents) 
should not be completely separated from the 
survey approach (sampling many subjects who 
complete questionnaires). 

Recently, organization researchers have 
been turning more and more to the use of 
informants (e.g., Inkson et al., 1970). As the 
above definition implies, such a procedure is 
especially helpful in supplying structural, 
rather than social psychological, information. 
It also produces problems, such as those of 
measurement error. Yet the problems can be 
partly overcome. 


The “use of informants” really means ~ . 


asking the person contacted to act in an 
informant role. This role involves giving 
reports about patterns of behavior, after 
summarizing either observed (actual) or 
expected (prescribed) organization relations. I 
exclude reports solely about the subject’s 
strictly personal behavior, or his personal 
relation with some other part of the 
organization, or his value judgments (i.e. 
behaviors he might like to see in the 


1971). The trend also . 
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organization, or his own personal evaluatién 
of a superior), This latter information is 
typical of that given.by subjects acting as 
respondents, where the emphasis is on 
information about the individual as such. 
Persons taking the informant role focus on 
structural patterns. They are often given 
expressly organizational criteria (e.g., “How 
much friction is there, compared to the 
normal amount that a functioning organiza- 
tion has?”). Furthermore, they are often 
asked, at least implicitly, to perform calcula- 
tions otherwise left for the computer. For 
example, a request for the “most common 
way” in which a supervisor acts requires that 
the informant report the supervisor’s modal 
behavior; a request that the informant 
compare organizational departments on the 
extent of internal conflict demands the 
calculation for each subgroup of the number 


' of conflict incidents divided by the number of 


people in the department. Whereas the 
informant’s mental processes may not be so 
rigidly mathematical; he will probably take 
these factors into account before answering 
the question. While respondents may also 
engage in complex calculations, their pro- 
cesses are’ usually more straightforward and . 
are assumed to arise out of habitual states 
which make responding quick and easy. 

This distinction has ramifications for 
sampling. Using the respondent approach for 
organization measures, the researcher should 
technically obtain information from a repre- 
sentative sample of all individuals of each 
segment of the organization to which the 
measure applies. For example, a measure of 
centralization requires information from rep- 
resentative samples of all members from each 
hierarchical level involved in decision-making. 
From this information the researcher can 
summarize responses with confidence, thereby 
changing the level of analysis from’ the 
individual to the organization. 

Using the informant approach, the re- 
searcher may also need to sample, but not in 
the same way. Since informants are asked to 
do the summarizing for the researcher, and to 
think in terms of the organization, subjects do 
not need ta represent all members when they 


are acting in the informant role. As will be 


discussed later, the sampling of informants 
should treat informant perceptions and 
expertise rather than a simple universe of 
members. 


~ 


— 
- 
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~ Organization researchers have used both 
respondent and informant approaches to 
measure key concepts. For example, when 
Aiken and Hage (1968) asked staff members 
of ‘welfare organizations how often they 
participated in-various decisions, they were 
asking subjects to’perform as respondents for 


the construction of one measure of centraliza- - 


tion (the index of actual participation). 
Lawler et al. took a similar approach (1968) 
when they asked managers to report on their 
own communication patterns. On the other 
hand, researchers have also requested subjects 
to act as informants. For example, Inkson et 
al. (1970) asked the chief executive of forty 
organizations where the authority lay for 
deciding various issues, in order to construct a 
measure of concentration of authority. They 
also used the executives as informants when 
they obtained a measure of mechanization, 
and when they asked the executives to 
provide information about documents, from 
which they derived an index of formalization. 
In his recent work, Blau (e.g., 1968) has also 
relied on data given by experts (e.g., senior 
managers of finance departments) acting in an 
informant role. ` 

Sometimes researchers ask the subjects to 
alternate roles in the same study. For 
example, Georgopoulos and Mann (1962) 
- used the same nurses as respondents, when 
collecting data on hospital communication, 
and as informants, when requesting ratings on 
overall care received by patients (i.e., 
organization effectiveness). ‘More important, 
many researchers implicitly ask subjects to 
. Switch roles while answering questions in the 
same conceptual index. For example, among 
the five items used by Aiken and Hage (1968) 
to measure hierarchy of ‘authority, three 
requested summary ratings of ordinary au- 
thority patterns and two requested responses 
about one’s personal relations with his boss. 
Similar informant-respondent mixtures within 
the same general construct have been implied 
in measures of job satisfaction (Smith, et al., 
1969) and centralization (Williams et al., 
1959). 

Such role changes may confuse the subject, 
especially when he is not sure how much 
weight to give his personal feelings in relation 
to his objective judgment. In any case, I 
believe that greater consciousness of the 
potential and appropriateness of the infor- 
mant approach will enhance the value of 
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organization studies. Its potential can be seen 
quite readily by reviewing recent innovations 
in its use. Let us now turn to the history of 
the informant technique. 


2. THE INFORMANT TECHNIQUE 


The single informant technique, according 
to Mead (1953), was first developed in early 
studies of American Indians. It was a method 
of collecting information “on a broken 
culture whose members no longer function as 
a living society” (Mead, 1953). Its style was 
described by Paul (1953:443): “The infor- 
mant is an articulate member of the studied 
culture who enters into a more or less 
personal relationship with the investigator for 
a relatively long period of time.” . 

Few other procedures for measuring. 
primitive cultures-were held in such esteem. In 
Osgood’s words (1940: 51), “the basic factor 
in doing successful ethnography ... is to find 
good informants.” When discovered, these 
persons worked so proficiently and so closely 
with anthropologists that certain informant- 
researcher relationships became famous, like 
that of George Hunt with Boas (1897). 

Soon the informant approach became 
integral to participant observational studies, 
although the use of informants antedated 
participant observation (Mead, 1953). Malin- 
owski (e.g., 1922) and other anthropologists 
combined these two methods, and they 
became parts of the same venture, to discover . 
in a qualitative way how a culture formed an 
integrated totality (Osgood, 1940; Mead, 
1953). | 

The informant approach was accepted 
early as the most reliable way of measuring 
inaccessible cultures, whether past or present. 
But in the late 1940’s and throughout the 
1950’s anthropologists began a careful scru- 
tiny of the reliability and validity of the 
informant technique. 

According to those steeped in qualitative 
methodology, the informant method was very 
reliable, so long as the researchers stuck close 
to the guidelines, recruiting representative, 
reflective, articulate, and personable infor- 
mants (Paul, 1953). In the minds of some, the 
informant technique was justified on grounds 
that the participant observer who used it was 
a skillful and sophisticated artist who 
evaluated the relative importance of informa 
tion, thereby correcting for possible biases of 
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informants (Vidich and Bensman, 1954:26). 
Vidich and Shapiro (1955) even defended the 
‘use of informants in the face of their 
“selectivity” bias by claiming that, with 
informants, participant observers gained great- 


er depth of understanding than survey: 


analysts could achieve. 

That same era, newer. iis yielded 
specific techniques for coping with bias. For 
example, Merton (1947) recommended the 
use of multiple informants and standardized 
interview situations. Kendall and Lazarsfeld 
(1950) suggested intrinsic checks on infor- 
mant competency and the use of outside 
experts for verification. Mead (1953) also 
invoked the corrective principles of corrobora- 
tion, consistency, and probability.. 

Generally anthropologists and other social 
scientists were pleased with the informant 
approach to data collection. Informants could 
supply them, in an economical way, with a 
rich and unique level of understanding. Still 
the frame of reference remained that of 
participant observation. 

Dramatic changes have occurred in the use 
of the informant technique since that time. 
During the late fifties, sixties, and early 
seventies, informants have been used in a 
spirit reflecting the analytic and quantitative 
trend in sociology. On the one hand, 
researchers have applied the earlier principles 
of informant measurement ~— e.g., by 
standardizing the situation and using multiple 
informants. But on the other hand, they have 
proceeded in ways that have transformed the 
whole informant approach. 

Analytically, Zelditch (1962) helped extri- 
cate the informant technique from its 
participant observational setting by distin- 
guishing informants from -interviewees in 
participant observation. Informants reported 
information “about others,” and “about 
events in their absence” (Zelditch, 1962:569). 
Other researchers proceeded to use the 
informant technique in other than participant 
observational studies, for example in survey- 
type investigations of organizations (e.g., 
Williams, et al., 1959; Simpson and Gulley, 
1962). In such cases,-respondents were asked, 
at least on occasion, to report as informants. 

The survey setting for informant measure- 
ment presented new problems. How could 
representativeness and standardization be 
insured, assuming that researchers wished to 
` select only a small number of informants for 
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each unit of analysis? For representativeness, 
informants were sometimes chosen, following 
Mead’s earlier advice, simply because they 
belonged to the social category of inquiry. At 
Other times, as in certain community studies, 
they were chosen through a snowballing 


~ technique whereby preliminary informants 


nominated the major, more knowledgeable, 
informants. In both designs, selected infor- 
mants were considered able to represent the 
appropriate structure because of their thor- 
ough knowledge and ability to articulate it. 
Likewise. the second problem (standardiza- 
tion) was thereby thought to be solved: each 
informant would be similarly articulate and 
knowledgeable. ` 

One of the best solutions to these sapiens 
came with the selection of persons occupying 
identical positions in each structural unit of 
analysis (e.g., Cartwright and Schwartz, 1973; 
Williams, 1973). Informants, whether one per 
unit of analysis (e.g., Cartwright and 


Schwartz, 1973) or several (Williams, 1973), 


could justifiably be presumed to have similar 


access to information and similar perspectives 


or biases. Consequently, information should 
be both. standardized and representative 
(assuming the chosen’ positions had access to 
pertinent information). 

Survey. researchers using informants also 
faced the problem of obtaining a numerical 
outcome rather than qualitative information. 
Simpson.and Gulley (1962) showed that such 
data on 211 organizations could be quanti- 
fied, noting that the “relationships are 
amenable to statistical survey techniques” (p. 
351). Social scientists, in fact, have used many 
approaches to quantify social objects, from 
rankings (e.g., Campbell, 1955), to ordinal 
categories (e.g., Simpson and Gulley, 1962), 
to mathematical computations of social 
inventories (e.g. Williams, 1973). 

Several researchers have investigated the 
validity and reliability of this approach. 
Campbell (1955) found that morale rankings 
of military crews obtained by informants were 
about identical (r = .9) with those obtained- by 
a large respondent-style survey. But Pennings 
(1973), comparing survey and “institutional” 
methods (informants and documents), dis- 
covered a series of low inter-method correla- 
tions among indicators of the same organiza- 
tion traits. In mnonorganizational settings, 
ageregated data were substantially the same, 
whether from’ informants or ` respondents, 
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though agreement was lower when response 
categories were more numerous (Hyman etal., 
1967). In addition, inter-informant reliability 
varied from a high of 92 percent for concrete 
items to below 60 percent for “softer” items 
(Ballweg, 1969). Additional studies would be 
helpful in this area. 

Meantime it should be noted that the 
survey-type informant studies mentioned 
above used the data to test rather than to 
generate hypotheses. This use again demon- 
strates the extent to which the informant 
approach has emerged from the participant 
observation setting. 

Clearly organization studies and the infor- 
mant technique are merging. Indeed quantita- 
tive developments in both areas often 
coincide, as the needs of one (e.g., developing 
standardized measures in organizations) be- 
come the development of the other (e.g., 
choice of informants occupying identical 
positions). 

Now it would be helpful to have 
` investigations of the following topics, especial- 
ly in an organization setting: (a) measurement 
processes involving informants, (b) limitations 
of informant. procedures and how to over- 
come them, and (c) the reliability and validity 
of the quantitative informant approach. The 
remainder of this paper grapples with these 
problems in the context of a particular study. 
‘Consequently solutions are provocative rather 
than normative. Alternative solutions are 
occasionally presented. 


3. DESIGNING AN INFORMANT STUDY 
The Research Problem 


The research problem was mainly how to 
explain intra-organization conflict among the 
clergy of the Catholic Church in America. My 
major focus was on the protest activity of 
diocesan priests (middle management) di- 
rected against their bishops (top executives) 
during the period 1966 through 1970, although 
ĮI also investigated various forms of withdrawal 
among these clergy. The diocese is the basic 
geographic and structural unit of Catholicism, 
over which a bishop has authority. Whereas 
additional authority structures coordinate the 
religious clergy (e.g., Franciscans, Dominicans, 
Jesuits), relationships between bishop and his 
diocesan clergy are of great importance, 
especially considering that diocesan priests are 
directly subject to bishops and form the most 
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numerous category of clergymen in the 
Catholic Church. 8% 

In 1966, there were 144 dioceses in the 
United States of which 137 were used in this 
study. They varied greatly in size, some 
including more than 1,400 diocesan priests 
(e.g., Boston and Chicago), and others having 
fewer than 20 (e.g., Brownsville, Texas). 
Geographically, these units ranged from part 
of a metropolitan area (e.g., Brooklyn) to 
whole states (North and South Carolina). 

Research hypotheses developed from such 
theoretical considerations as organization 
complexity, power use, deprivation, and social 
cohesion. Such generic concepts yielded 
structural variables to explain the dependent 
variables, especially clergy protest directed at 
bishops. Data came from two sources. The 
Center for Applied Research in the Apostolate 
(Luzbetak, 1967) supplied many demographic 
type variables, including the following: size of 
diocese (number of Catholics in it), occupa- ` 
tional differentiation (proportion of priests 
working full-time in nonparish activities), and 
deprivation of advancement (average number 
of years assistant pastors waited before 
promotion to a pastorate). Other explanatory 
variables involved more personalized relation- 
ships and required the collection of new data. 
These included the leadership style of the top 
bishop, ideological polarization between that 
bishop and his diocesan clergy, and solidarity 
among the clergy. Measuring such indepen- 
dent variables, along with clergy protest and 
other dependent variables, became the major 
concern of data collection. 


General Strategy 


My general strategy incorporated many of 
the principles discussed above. I selected a 
small number of informants (i.e., ten) per unit 
of analysis, chosen according to the structural 
positions they occupied. I followed the survey 
style of data collection, mailing questionnaires 
to 1,279 priest-informants in 137 dioceses. 
Questions consistently asked them to report 
in terms of the structural or aggregate level of 
analysis. Responses were quantified for each 
unit of analysis and the data were used to test 
theoretically deduced hypotheses. 

Many choices remained, however, in how 
to implement these general strategies. Such 
choices were usually based on assumptions 
about measurement processes. Often they 
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resulted from considerations developed in an 
instrumental theory. 


An Instrumental Theory 


In this study, priest-informants might be 
sensitive to how their reports about clergy 
relations were interpreted. From their point 
of view, information about a high degree of 
protest could appear to be a selective 
commentary on leadership. Hence, they 
might, even unconsciously, distort the facts. 
Such considerations became the starting point 
for an instrumental theory—one whose propo- 
sitions would undergird design strategies 
' aimed at minimizing measurement error. 

The instrumental theory had three parts. 
The first, a theory of vested interest, 
summarized three propositions about the 
relation between bias and informant charac- 
teristics. (a) The closer the informant, by his 
position, to the center of authority, the 
greater his tendency to protect the top 
leadership.’ In this case protectiveness was 
expected to be shown by those in positions 
close to the bishop, in under reporting the 
conflict involving the bishop. 

Two other propositions can be combined. 
(b) The older the informant and (c) the more 
traditional his religious orientation, the 
greater his protectiveness of the bishop. The 
propositions represented a theory of vested 
interest, since protective informants were seen 
as desiring to enhance their position or 
viewpoint at a particular stage of the life 
cycle. The specific tendencies were called 
position bias, age bias, and liberalism bias. I 
assumed that these biasing factors would 
operate constantly throughout the brief 
questionnaire, which was permeated with 
questions about conflict and related tensions. 

The second part of the instrumental theory 
focused on the difficulty of observation. 
Systematic distortions might be due to (a) size 
of the diocese or (b) absenteeism of the 
informant during the period of observation. 
Finally, the third part of the instrumental 


theory concerned residual sources of error. ` 


Certainly unknown factors and random 
measurement error would affect the reports. 
The last two factors were called presence error 
and remnant dispersion, the latter name 


17 am grateful to John Struzzo for his personal 
communication concerning this relationship. 
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indicating its operationalization (see below). 
Since size of diocese was treated mainly as a 
substantive variable, it will be excluded from 
further discussion. 


Choice of Informants 


Choosing informants involved the first 
concrete strategy to reduce measurement 
error. Since informants were thought to be 
subject to many sources or error, the strategy 
depended on which of these sources was 
considered most dominant and easiest to 
locate in advance. I selected position bias-as 
having these traits. And I set out to select 


structural positions whose incumbents, in 


each diocese, would give reliable answers. 
Yet theze were difficulties. From which 


Structural positions should they be selected? 


To begin with, varying structural differentia- 
tion limited the number of identical positions 
in all dioceses to a handful. In addition, 
despite the vested interest theory, it was 
difficult to assess beforehand the exact degree 
of knowledge and objectivity I could expect 
to receive from prospective informants in 
these positions. 

I therefore conducted a preliminary survey 
of experts to establish estimates of such 
knowledge and objectivity. Mailing question- 
naires to fifty-one sociologists who had 
studied the Catholic system or were familiar 
with it, I asked them to judge the degree and 
direction of bias, as well as the access to 
information, which would be expected of 
persons occupying thirteen different struc- 
tural positions, if such persons were ques- 
tioned about conflict (and other sensitive 
relations) between priests and bishops. Results 
of that survey, indicating estimates of bias, 
summarize responses to twenty-seven sociol- 
ogist-informants (see Table 1). The extreme 
ends of the continuum were +2 and —2. A 
score of —2 would indicate an expectation of 
extreme bias toward minimizing the amount 
of conflict (thereby protecting the bishop). A 
score of +2 would indicate extreme predicted 
bias toward maximizing the amount of 
conflict. 

Clearly it would not be possible to obtain 
ten positions with no expected bias (i.e., with 
scores around zero). Therefore I decided to 
select a balanced set of informants, excluding 
extremes. I chose to use the numbered 
positions (left column), having added the 
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Table 1. Predicted Direction of Bias 





Position oo 

1. Delegate, National Federa- 

tion of Priests' Councils 0.88 
2. Member, Priests' Senate* 
3. President, Priests' Senate 0.42 
4, Newman chaplain 0.33 
5. Member, information staff* 
6. Member, Liturgy Commission* 


Editor, Catholic Newspaper .-0.12 


Director of Liturgy -0.20 
> 7. Religious pastor -0.24 
8. Director, Social Services -0.44 
| Director of Vocations -0.89 
Canon lawyer -0.92 
9. Superintendent of Catholic 
Schools -1,00 
Rector of Cathedral Lede. 
‘10. Dean | -1.21 


Chancellor -1.65 


Positions added after ‘survey. 


N = 23-26, depending on number of 
missing cases. Range = 4, 


NOTE: Nonnumbered positions were not 
used subsequently. 


` 


Starred positions after this survey revealéd 
gaps in the middle and upper half of the bias 
continuum. These (2, 5, 6) were staff 
positions farther from the center of power— 
positions which would presume more contact 


with the informal networks of the clergy. 


Another judge? and I estimated where the 
new positions would fit on the bias 
continuum. 

My solution, then, depended on several 
assumptions: that objectivity was a more, 
important consideration than access to infor- 
mation, that each of these positions provided 


2] am grateful to Katherine Meyer for acting as 
judge, along with the author, in rendering bias 


estimates and analyzing questionnaire items (see 


below). 
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a reasonably good avenue to knowledge, and 
that ten informants of balancing biases were 
preferable to four or five informants with very 
little expected bias. Other researchers may 
wish to follow other guidelines. For example, — 
some may wish to rely more heavily on 
informants having the greatest access to 
information (e.g., Blau, 1968), assuming 
negligible bias. Others may be able to find ten 
positions with no expected bias and will not 
need to worry about balancing: biases. If so, 
high inter-informant reliability rates should 
result. 


Quantification of Variables 


My next problem was how best to quantify 
responses from the informants reporting from 
each diocese. I considered weighting answers 
according to informant position, but decided 
against it. Instead, I computed simple 
arithmetic means of all informants’ scores for 
the variables (mostly five or seven point 
ordinal scales) in each unit of analysis. This 
decision was based on a test of the data which 
revealed minimal evidence of positional bias in 
reporting (see below). It was also based on the 
fortunate fact of a high return rate (74% or 
951 of 1,279), which allowed me to assume a 
relative degree of balanced reporting in each 
of the 136 dioceses in which three or more 
informants reported. 

Consequently, descriptive data and single 
variable estimates in this study were based on 
the assumptions of negligible and balanced 
bias and adequate information. But for 
hypothesis testing, I continued to assume that 
the data contained a “correctable” bias which 
could be screened out by control variables . 
(see below). 

Other researchers may be able to assume 
the absence of bias more totally. Or they may 
have greater evidence on which to assign 
weights. One weighting solution (e.g., Aiken 
and Hage, 1968) actually equalizes the input 
of echelons, rather than individual informants. 
Such a procedure evidently assumes either 
that each echelon contains similar access to 
knowledge and lacks bias, or that the defects - 
and biases of each echelon are complemen- 


tary. 


Reliability and Validity of Informants 


To discover inter-positional differences in 
reporting, which could be attributed to bias, I 
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computed 180 Smirnov matched-pairs tests,’ 
comparing all 45 possible pairs of informant- 
positions, when matched by diocese, as they 
reported on four critical variables. The 
variables were priest protest, priest disillusion- 
ment, priest resignation, and leadership of 
bishop. Only two of the 180 tests revealed 
Statistical differences, although these were in 
the predicted direction—i.e., the informant 
closer to the bishop was more protective of 
the religious establishment. 
For an overview of internal consistency, 
however, I devised my-own test--one reminis- 
cent of the split-half reliability score. Using 
the same formula, coefficient of reliability = 
Tit. I divided the informants in half for 
each” unit of analysis and obtained the 
correlation between mean scores of each half 
for a particular item. In that way I computed 
reliability coefficients for single items and 
average reliability scores for several items 


taken together. For a subsample of eight | 


items, including the degree of clergy protests, 
progressivism of the bishop, and six separate 
_ items on the speed of officially incorporating 
change in the diocese, I obtained an average 
reliability coefficient of .76. 

Patterns of reliability were revealing. The 
larger the unit of analysis, the lower the 
reliability. The greater the ‘number of 
informants responding within the unit of 
analysis, the greater the reliability. Average 


reliability in those dioceses in which five or- 


six informants cooperated (N = 37), was .69; 
where seven, eight, or nine informants 
cooperated (N = 87), the coefficient was .79; 
where ten informants cooperated (N = 3), it 
was .90. The last figure shows that strong 
reliability was attained only where each 
subgroup of informants in a diocese contained 
five persons. In-these cases, one fivesome was 
almost as good as the other. 

Such reliability figures should give pause to 
those who consider using a very few 
informants, let alone a single informant, per 
unit of analysis (e.g., Blau, 1968). Although 
the figures are slightly biased on. the low or 
conservative side,” they suggest the necessity 


3These tests were nii computed on a 

subsample of 47 dioceses, where 8, 9, or 10 
informants had completed questionnaires. The 
included 396 informants, however, had the same 
demographic, structural, and social psychological 
characteristics as the total sample of 951 informants. 

*The deflation of reliability figures resulted from 
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of at least five cooperating informants per 
unit of analysis and a high return rate, 
especially when informants are expected to 
portray balancing biases. Perhaps fewer 
informants and a'less rigid return rate are 
required when informants are known to be 
objective and questions are not bias-produc- 
ing. i 
Validity investigations generally lent credi- 
bility to the multiple informant procedure. 
Press reports of priest-bishop clashes, and data 
on clergy attitudes and officially given 
resignation rates, obtained in a largely 
respondent study of the Catholic priesthood 
for 1966-1969 (NORC, 1972), were ex- 
tremely similar to corresponding items of the 
study reported here. 


Creating “Error” Variables - 


But data collection strategies helped to a 
degree only. Measurement error remained 
imbedded in the quantified variables, pre- 
sumably due to the sources mentioned in ‘the 
instrumental theory. I therefore again used 
that theory, this time to gain statistical 
control over error in hypothesis testing. I- 
simply quantified the sources of error and 
used them as ordinary control variables. They 
are called “error” variables, quotations re- 
minding one that this label is not to be 
confused with the “error term” of an 
equation, but rather is an abbreviation for 
“the measurement of expected. sources of 
error.” 

Most “error” variables were easily con- 
structed. As in the case of the substantive 
variables, they consisted of the arithmetic 
mean of the responses given by the several 
informants who reported in each diocese. To 
obtain three.of these variables (age bias, 
liberalism bias, and presence error), infor- 
mants had been asked to report directly about 


their age, religious orientation, and presence 


in the diocese. Note that constructing 
diocesan scores involved:a shift from the 
individual unit of analysis to the aggregated 
unit. In fact, the development of an 


the way in which informants were divided in each 
diocese, namely, by grouping separately the odd and 
even-numbered positions. Such a division produced 


only relative balance. For example, in dioceses where `. 


ten informants replied, the odd-numbered group 
would contain three of five positions representing 
less protectiveness.and the even-numbered group 
would have three of five on the more protective side. 
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instrumental theory from which these vari 
ables originated was intended in part to be 
what Blalock has proposed (1971:159), 
namely, the formulation of a micro-level 
theory to buttress the macro-level analysis. 

Two “error” variables, however, were 
created differently. The first, position bias, 
was computed only after the assignment of 
rank-order scores to each position. These 
scores corresponded to the previously re- 
ported placement of positions by judges 
(Table 1, far left column). The scores ranged 
from one (least protective of top leadership) 
to ten (most protective). An arithmetic mean 
of the positions of those who returned usable 
questionnaires was then given to the diocese. 
For example, if, in diocese A, positions 1, 3, 
5, 6, 7, 8, and 10 reported, diocese A would 
have a position score of 1#3+5+6#7+8+1 

= 5,714. Note that this score and many 
others used here are manipulable as if they 
were interval level variables, even though the 
basic measurement was ordinal. They have 
been forced into interval-appearing variables. 

Finally, there was remnant dispersion, an 
indicator of residual sources of error. Such 
sources of error were assumed to appear in 
residual disagreement among informants in 
each unit of analysis. While major disagree- 
ments were assumed to be caused by the 
biases already measured, further disagreement 
was thought to result from untapped sources 
of error. Assuming that these untapped 
sources of fluctuation operated constantly 
throughout the questionnaire, I computed a 
summary measure of mionnan disagreement 
foreach diocese. 

My basic material was the standard 
deviation for each substantive item in each 
unit of analysis. Relying on the judgment of 
another sociologist and myself, I chose the ten 
items, out of a total of forty-seven, which we 
judged to be least susceptible to the kinds of 
bias discussed above. For standardization 
purposes, I divided the standard deviation of 
each of the ten chosen items by its range of 
possible responses. Then I computed an 
average standardized standard deviation, 
across those ten items, for each diocese. 
Scores ranged from around .1025 to around 
2225. While there are other ways of 
standardizing measures of variation (see 
Martin and Gray, 1971), this one seemed 
sufficient for my purposes. 

In a test of its usefulness, I discovered that 
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remnant dispersion acted as an indicator of ` 


‘systematic distortion, suggesting slight spuri- 


ousness in substantive relations due to residual 
sources of error. When used as a control 
variable on slopes- (in. the bivariate case), 
remnant dispersion slightly altered the coeffi- 
cients in the predicted direction, depending 
on the combination of signs, in about 90 
percent of the cases. 

All these “error” variables, subsequently 
used as controls in regression analysis 
whenever a dependent variable was drawn 
from the questionnaire, nevertheless only 
represented systematic kinds of error. What if 
one wished to control for random measure- 
ment error? Indicators of random fluctuation 
might be developed by obtaining measures of 
dispersion for each questionnaire item for 
each unit of analysis, rather than a summary 
measure of dispersion. Its operation could also 
be tested to some degree. Controlling for such 
a measure should increase correlation coeffi- 
cients but not slopes. 

Note that the above error variables were 
devised for the particular topic and kind of 
analysis. In other organization studies, differ- 
ent error variables may be feasible. Such 
might include documentary bias, obtained by 
following the lead of demographers who rate 
the reliability of a nation’s census. In other 
informant settings, error variables might 
include susceptibility to response set, halo 
effect, social desirability, or even proximity to 
elections, if informants are Congressmen. 


4. CAUSAL MODELS OF MEASUREMENT 


At this point, the causal models of 
measurement can be depicted. They derive 
from processes implied throughout the discus- 
sion. For example, the mental activities of 
individual informants were assumed to be a 
special case of selective aggregation (Blalock, 
1971). Informants were implicitly asked in 
the questionnaire to recall and summarize 
events indicative of clergy relations. Presum- 
ably they aggregated and reported these 
events, partly -in accordance with their 
knowledge of the true situation, and partly in 
accordance with distorting influences men- 
tioned in the instrumental theory. Thus, in 
the causal model (see Diagram 1), estimates 
from individual informants (X', Jare shown to 
result both from the unmeasured (true) 
variables (Xj) and from biases, ignorances, and 
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Diagram 1, Causal Model 


other sources of selectivity distortion (W). 

Converting to the organization unit of 
analysis, and assuming perfect measurement 
of scurces of measurement error, we see the 
same basic model (Diagram 2). But in this 
_case, W’. represent the already aggrégated 
error variables, Xi represent the true structural 
variables, and X’; į represent mean scores from 
multiple informants. In equation form, this 
- model is as follows: 


X= X, + (oy Wit cra Wit ..+¢15Ws) 
Xg= X3 + (c21 Wit c22 Wot... + Cas W5) 
X3= X3 t (C31 Wit c32 Wat... t+C3s5 Ws) 


Accepting these equations and diagrams, I 
assumed that. controlling for error variables 
would allow the true relationship between 
dependent and independent variables to 
emerge. In the above equations, that relation- 
ship (identity) would combine measured and 
unmeasured variable, if such could be 


*Guilford (1954:280-8) has done something 
similar on the individual level of analysis to sort out 
biases due to “leniency” tendencies, halo tendencies, 
rater-trait interaction, and a residual kind of error. 
His equations are basically the same as mine, but his 
data are scores given to individuals by different 
raters for different items. His analysis, both 
evaluating such sources of error and correcting for 
them. is based on analysis of variance. 
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of Informant Reports, 


computed. In the more complex equations 
representing the substantive theory of this 
study, several different variables would be 
related through their measured indicators. 

Before we examine certain facets of the 
data obtained in this study, a brief summary 
of principles is in order. These are in the form 
of guidelines for conducting such a study. 
Many of the guidelines apply to other than 
organization settings and to other. than the 
informant technique. 


Guidelines . j 


A. Develop an instrumental theory to 
pinpoint sources of bias -and error in 
measurement. Such a theory will be formu- 
lated by ccnsidering the object of study, the 
traits of the informants, and the observation 
situation. In large part, it will be developed 
from a search for pertinent hypotheses in the 
social psychological literature. Such an instru- 


. mental theary should be testable. 


B. Design the study and select informants 
in accordance with the instrumental theory. 
In particular: 

1. Avoid extreme biases, especially when 
the topic of investigation (e.g., conflict) may 
engender distortions (e.g., in parties to the 
conflict). 

a. To counteract bias, select a set of. 


w 
n 
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a 





Diagram 2e 


informants who are expected to be 
unbiased. If impossible, select a 
balanced set of informants, expecting 
slight bias in both directions, and, 
realizing that high return rates are 
required for reliable single variable 
estimates. f 
b. To counteract varying biases across 
units of analysis, standardize the 
perspective of informants by selecting 
occupants of specific positions. 
2. Avoid cases in which the ignorance of 
informants would be extreme. 
a. To counteract ignorance, select those 
whose positions give them access to the- 
needed information. In addition, use a 
multiplicity of informants, so that 
(ideally) five or more cooperate in each 
unit of analysis. 
C. Develop ways to measure and quantify 
sources of error established in the instru- 


Model to Explain Aggregated, Informant- 
derived Scores. | | 


mental theory, especially for use as control 
variables in substantive analysis. Suggested. 
procedures include the following: 

1. Use judges to obtain preliminary ratings. 
of bias. 

2. Use ‘ranking or similar procedures, to 
obtain a scale of biasing tendency. 

3. Obtain self-reported responses from 
informants regarding additional biasing char- 
acteristics. 

4. Use summarizing procedures to quanti- 
fy error variables for the organization unit of 
analysis. 

5. Compute comparable measures of dis- 
persion (e.g., standardized standard devia- 
tions) to measure unknown sources of 
disagreement. 

D. Test assumptions where feasible. 

1. Examine the extent of biases after 
collecting data. 

2. Examine bias and ignorance of infor- 
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mants and of hierarchical echelons, before 
quantifying substantive variables. 

E. Develop models of measurement, to 
guide the examination and control of error. 


5. EVALUATING THE QUALITY OF DATA 


Now we are in a position to test the quality 
of data at the aggregate level. Attention to the 
above guidelines should have minimized 
measurement error. If that has been accom- 
plished, and variation in substantive indicators 
has been maximized, then the propositions 
that follow should be supported. Hence, the 
data should be of good quality. Although 
these propositions (especially #3 and #4) 
portray statistical assumptions for linear 
regression, they will also apply, with modifica- 
tion, to other kinds of analysis. In general, 
these propositions relate error variables to 
substantive variables. 

1. Variation in error variables should be 
small in relation to variation in major 
substantive variables. This proposition flows 
from the methodological principle 
researchers attempt to maximize the variation 
in explanatory variables and to minimize the 
variation due to error. 

2. Error variables should not be highly 
correlated with measured values of substaritive 
variables. If they were, then many of the 
empirically discovered relationships among 
substantive variables would probably be 
spurious, caused in part by the error variables. 
Suca research might then turn into a study of 
the influence of bias and other sources of 
error, rather than a study of substantive 
issu2s. 

3. Error variables should not be highly 
intercorrelated among themselves. Distinct 
errcr variables are intended to measure 
different sources of error. For this reason, 
intercorrelations should be relatively low. In 
addition, high intercorrelations would indicate 
problems of multicollinearity in the use of 
regression. 

4. Controlling for measurement 
should not drastically alter the absolute 
- numerical value of the bivariate slopes. Slopes 
based on least-squares equations appear to be 
rather stable and accurate only if, among 
other conditions, measurement error is slight 
(see Blalock et al., 1970). Therefore, the 


better the data, the less the fluctuation of. 


slopes due to the use of error variable 
controls. 


that- 


error 
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5. Substantive variables should explain 
more of the variance of the dependent 
variables than do the error variables. This 
principle follows the same line of reasoning as 
the second proposition. We ordinarily prefer a 
study of substantive issues to that of error. 

Turning to the data, we see that these 
principles were basically supported. To test 
proposition 1, I examined the relative 
variation of all substantive and error variables 
derived from the questionnaire (see Table 2). 
For comparability, I again used standardized 
standard deviations (SSD’s). In these data, 


"average variation was almost twice as great for 


substantive variables as it was for error 
variables. Error variables had an average SSD 
score of .68, while substantive variables had 
an average SSD score of 1.23. 

In proposition 2, correlations between ` 
error variables and measured values of 
substantive variables were expected to be 
small. They were (see Table 3). Yet, in 14 
percent of the cases (i.e., in nine of the 65 
r’s), relationships were statistically significant. 

Though these do not undermine the 
substantive study, they nevertheless suggest 
noticeable distortion of questionnaire items 
by all error variables except position bias. 
Three salient examples follow: (a) the greater 
the mean liberalism of informants, the less the 
(perceived) progressivism of bishop; (b) the 
higher the mean age of informants, the less 
the (perceived) percent of resignations; and 
(c) the greater the mean years of informants’ 
presence in the diocese, the greater the 
(perceived) extent of clergy protest. These 
invite obvious ex post facto interpretations. 

Though not presented here, correlations 
between error variables and substantive 
variables derived from the demographic source 
show several significant (but small) relation- 
ships between age bias and size or complexity 
variables. These apparently indicate an older 
age structure for those holding responsible 
positions in larger organization units. ` 

Proposition 3—that error variables should 
not be highly intercorrelated among them- 
selves—was supported (see Table 4). Inter- 
correlations were low. At the same time, 
significant relationships indicated a degree of 
overlap, though not sufficient to cause 
problems of multicollinearity. l 

Proposition 4—that slopes should- not 
radically change with error controls—was 
examined by computing 153 nonstandard- 
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Table 2. Relative Variation of "Error" ~ 
Variables and Substantive 
Variables 
"Error" Variables (W;) SSD* 
1. Position bias -85 
2. Liberalism bias i 
3. Age blas 99 
4. Presence bias 56 
5. Remnant dispersion 23 
W .68 
Independent Variables (X,) 
T; Progressivism of bishop 2:17 
2. Democratic leadership 1.36 
3. Autonomy of clergy 1:32 
4. Ideological polarization 1.16 
S. Cross-status friendships Ls 57 
6. Negative sanctions 1,58 
7. Dissident solidarity 1.14 
X 1.44 
Dependent Variables (Y4) 

1. Estimated protest 1.58 
2. Individual protest 1.40 
3. Social protest 1.35 
4. Estimated passivity** 93 
5. Clergy resignations** .33 
6. Clergy relocations** .18 
Y .96 
Mean for all X; and Yy 1.23 


*Standardized standard deviations = 
(SD x 10)/possible range. 


**SSD's for these variables are arti- 
ficially low, since 100% was used as 
possible range. Using real range, 
scores for Y,, Ys, and Yẹ were 1.69, 
1.72, and 1.76, 


N = 136 


ized® regression coefficients. These coef- 
ficients, of interest in the substantive analysis, 
were obtained twice: in two-variable equa- 
tions without controls, and again in equations 
in which the five error control variables were 
added. Slopes changed in absolute value an 
average of .033. 

To test proposition 5, ‘concerning the 
amount of variance explained by substantive 
and error variables, I looked at (incremental) 


€ Neither slopes nor variable scales were standard- 


‘diagram depicts possible 
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R? for thirteen equations. These were all the 
equations using dependent variables from the 
questionnaire, and they represented six similar 
recursive causal models. Explained variance 
from error variables (when inserted first) 
averaged .10 per equation, and explained 
variance from substantive independent, vari- 
ables (when inserted last) averaged .31 in the 
same equations. Yet some equations were 
much more efficient than others, in explaining 
substantive matters. In one equation, in fact, 
error variables explained more of the variance 
than did substantive variables. Still, it was 
generally possible to focus on substantive © 
explanations for dependent variables, because 
of their overall explanatory strength relative 
to that of error variables. 

‘Finally, the utility of screening out 
variance due to measured sources of measure- 
ment error can be illustrated pictorially. In 
the truncated version of one path diagram, 
three of the substantive variables (X's, X'y, 
and Y',,)are presented (see Diagram 3). Bold 
arrows connect these variables and show path 
coefficients. Arrows stemming from the 
circles represent influences from substantive 
control variables and sources of measurement 
error. Numbers on these arrows are path- 
equivalents, computed by taking the square 
root of the R? due to the several variables 
included in each circle. Finally, arrows from 
the e’s represent unexplained variance; and 
their numbers are also path-equivalents, 
obtained by taking the square root of the 
unexplained variance of the appropriate 
equation. 

Path equivalents give a rough but sobering 
point of comparison for judging the influence 
of substantive variables. Although the impact 
of disturbance variables was not overwhelm- 
ing, it was noteworthy. In addition, this 
Sspuriousness in 
substantive relations which might have re- 
sulted in defective path estimates without 
controls for disturbance factors. As it is, path 
estimates now should be truer to the actual 
degree of influence symbolized by them. 
Finally, the use of such control variables has 
reduced unexplained variance, though the 
paths from e’s remain substantial. 


‘CONCLUSION 


ized, except to the extent that each variable was 
originally multiplied or divided by a multiple of 10 
so that 1 < x < 100. 


The use of informants in quantitative 
organization studies produces many strengths 
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Diagram 3. Truncated Path Model, Showing Influence 


of Measurement 


and. weaknesses. Among the latter are 
potential biases and deficiencies of knowl- 
edge. Such problems, while not always 
susceptible to elimination, can be minimized. 
More important, they can be controlled by 
measuring their input, as far as possible, and 
by statistically screening out their effects. To 
accomplish these important tasks, the re- 
secrcher may wish to develop auxiliary 
theories (see Blalock, 1968) such as those 


Error (as Measured), 


exemplified here. The researcher may also 
wish to follow some of the guidelines 
suggested here for selecting informants and 
evaluating the quality of data. 

Other social scientists, like those who do 
laboratory research, have already made great ` 
strides towards achieving a high degree of 
internal validity. Perhaps we who study more 
complex units of analysis can now turn to the 
same goal. 
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Table 3. Correlations between "Error" Variables and Substantive Variables 





Substantive Variables 


Position 

Bias 
Progressivism of bishop 03 
Democratic leadership 07 
Autonomy of clergy 93 
Ideological polarization ~.05 
Cross-status friendships 16 
Negative sanctions 07 
Dissident solidarity -.03 
Estimated protest -,06 
Individual protest .00 
Social protest -. 16 
Estimated passivity -. 12 
Clergy resignations ~.05 
Clergy relocations 00 


"Error" Variables 


Liberalism Age Presence Remnant 
Bias Bias Error Dispersion 
=.25% . 04 -.05 -. 22% 
-.14 04 -.12 -,10 
-.10 .03 ~,07 -.08 
-.19* -.13 03 „11 
-.01 .07 -,03 ~,09 

. 00 -.06 ~,08 22% 
-.09 .12 .13 . 06 

. 06 205 PY fs 14 
-.03 .09 .07 23% 
~.04 . 60 04 .08 
-. 12 -.08 „02 „01 
-,17* -. 34% -.07 -,05 
-.04 sae” -.07 „08 


*Significant at .05 level, two-tailed test; test statistic = Pearsonian T; 
N = 136, except for r's involving ideological polarization, where N = 133. 








Table 4. Intercorrelations of "Error" Variables 
Liberalism Age Presence Remnant 
p Bias Bias Error Dispersion 
Position bias 08 24h -.06 .20% 
Liberalism bias ~29* 16 04 
Age bias .28* 13 
Presence error -.03 


*Significant at the 105 level for two-tatled test; test statistic = Pearsonian r 


N 2-136. 
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This paper suggests the fruitfulness, for studies of verbal participation in discussions, of shifting 
from studying participation per se to studying the interpersonal control of participation. 
Focusing first on the nature of the data to be analyzed, the paper then analyzes the data and 
reconciles it with other findings in the literature to develop the concept of a hierarchical 
structure of communication. In this concept, leadership roles and levels of participation are 
seen as coincidental, arising out of interpersonal interchanges ultimately directed toward 


achieving coordination and consensus. 


he distribution of participation in small 

discussion groups and of tum taking in 

conversation are not unrelated. Recog- 
nizing this fact, however, requires that we 
reconceive the issues, methods and data 
` analyzed in studying what determines the 
distribution of participation. It requires that 
we move from studying participation per se to 
studying the control of participation in small 
groups. The current paper develops the 
concept of a hierarchical structure of 
‘communication in which leadership roles and 
participation levels are seen as arising from a 
group’s striving for coordination and con- 
sensus. 


THE UNITS OF DATA 


Previous participation distribution studies 
used three units of analysis: the act, the 
participation and the minute. The act, the 
basic unit in Bales’ (1950) Interaction Process 
Analysis (IPA) scoring system, is a “simple 
subject-predicate combination” or its nonver- 
bal equivalent. “With this method of record- 
ing, the number of units will be many for a 
` lengthy speech given by one member of the 
group, and a laugh, a nod, or a fidget will each 


*This research was supported in part by National 
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‘An earlier version of this paper was presented at the 
annual meetings of the American Sociological 
Association in New York, August, 1973. The 
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constitute a [single] unit” (Bales, et al., 
1951:462). The participation, used by Ste- 
phan and Mishler in their research on the 
distribution of activity, is “the word, 
sentence, or longer statement of an individual 
that follows such a participation by one 
member and continues until it is terminated 
by an appreciable pause or by the participa- 
tion of another member. In other words, an 
individual’s uninterrupted contribution - is 
taken to be one participation” (Stephan and 
Mishler, 1952:600). The third unit, the 
minute of participation, was first used by 
Chapple and Arensberg (1940), based on their 
application of the interaction chronograph. In 
this case, simply the amount of time a person 
talks is recorded. 

` All three units end the typical analyses that 
accompanied their use fail to recognize the 
social nature of group participation. The 
social processes leading : to participation 
distributions were often ignored and focus 
was put on either the mathematics of the 
distributional form with no explanation, or 
else on a psychologically reductionistic 
explanation which used such terms as 
individual “participation potentials” or pro- 
pensities to talk. 

If one seriously asks “how do people get to 
participate?” and “what are the social and/or 
psychological mechanisms which allow a 
person to participate in a group discussion?” 
new and different explanations emerge. 
Analytically two basic factors .seem to 
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account for variations in the amount to which 
people participate. On the one hand, individ- 
uals differ in the number of times they get the 
floor to participate; and, on the other hand, 
individuals. differ in the amount they talk 
‘once they do get the floor. Each factor would 


seem to be governed by different mechanisms ° 


and principles. How people get the floor in 
the conversation becomes a question of how 
turns are awarded, which would seem 


primarily to depend on social processes. ` 


Keeping the floor, however, would seem to 
depend more heavily on psychological pro- 
ceases. Since these two processes are at least 
conceptually distinct, it makes sense to 
analyze them separately and recognize the 
social as well as psychological forces at work. 

Sociolinguistic studies have begun to 
recognize the social control processes involved 
in the distribution of participation, and thus 
provide a good starting point for our analysis. 
In this study of the phenomenon of 
turr-taking in conversation, Duncan (1972) 
suggests that “there is a regular communica- 
tion mechanism in our culture for managing 
the taking of speaking turns in face-to-face 
interaction. Through this mechanism, partici- 
pants in an interaction can effect the smooth 
and appropriate exchange of speaking turns” 
(Duncan, 1972:283). Three basic signals for 
this mechanism are (1) turn-yielding signals, 
- (2) attempt-suppressing signals, and (3) 
back-channel signals. The first two are given 
by the current speaker to control his right to 
continue speaking. Others have the right to 
speak’ if the current speaker gives a 
- turmyielding signal and no turn-suppressing 
signals. These conditions imply that in normal 
conversation,” the current speaker controls 


access to the floor, and the basic social unit is 


the “turn.” The third type, back-channel 
communication, is legitimate speaking that 
does not constitute “having a turn.” For 
example, without having the floor, one may 
agree with or recognize the current speaker by 
saying “um-hummm” or “mmm.” Likewise, 
requests for clarification or repetition do not 





| The “right to speak” is predicated on the rule 
for conversation proposed by Schegloff (1968): 
“one perty at a time.” 

2 Normal conversation is that conducted “accord- 
ing to the rules.” The term does not imply that most’ 
conversation follows these rules; nevertheless it does 
mean that rule violations, however frequent, are 
recognized as such. 
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constitute having a turn. Thus at least three 
processes determine the distribution of IPA 
activity: getting the floor, keeping it, and 
back-channel communication. 

In the present paper these, three main types 
of information about the communication . 
process (the turn, the average rate of IPA acts 
per turn, and back-channel communication) 
are separated since their causes and effects.are _Ț 
likely to differ. 


DATA FOR THE PRESENT STUDY 


Eighty groups, composed of paid volun- 
teers from a random sample of freshmen 
males, provided the data.? These groups met 
as part of research into “creative discussions” 
of human relations case studies. The discus- 
sions focused on finding alternative interpreta- 
tions of why the persons involved in the case 
were behaving as they were. Each group met 
in a small groups laboratory equipped with 
one-way mirrors and. sound recording equip- 
ment. The participants were seated around a 
hexagonal table, and copies of the case were 
distributed. Seven minutes were allowed for 
reading the case, and twenty-five minutes for 
discussion. 

Each group was scored by two observers 
trained in the use of Bales’ (1950) IPA. All 
frequency counts are averages of the counts 
obtained by each observer. Reliabilities for . 
each measure were calculated using the 
unbiased correlation ratio (1 - Vw/V+t) where 
Vy is the within-group (between-scorer) error 
variance, and Vj is the total variance across all 
groups and scorers. The reliabilities for each 
index are given later. Reliabilities were also 
computed across measures for each group; 
three groups showed an unacceptably low 
reliability between the observers (less than 
.50). These groups (one of size four, and two 
of size five) were eliminated from the analysis. 
The average reliability for the remaining 
groups was .84. 

From this basic IPA data, each partici- 
pant’s number of turns in the discussion was 
determined as follows. First, all acts scored as 
showing tension or tension release (IPA 
Categories 2 and 11) were deleted from the 





*Fach group was scheduled to include five .° 
persons. However, because some volunteers failed to 
appear, the present data is based on eight three-man 
groups, thirty-one four-man groups, and forty one 
five-man groups. 
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Table 1. Display of Units of Analysis for One Five-man Group 


ama "E; rar w wv ee = 







(2) (3) 


Number of Back- 


Actor 
POS QUEST TEN 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
Total 210 7 1 13 


_interaction sequence and scored as back- 
channel communication, and note was made 
of who initiated each and how many there 
were. Second, all positive reactions (solidari- 
ties ~ IPA Category 1, and agreements — IPA 
Category 3) that occurred as single acts by 
one participant in the middle of another 
participant’s activity sequence were deleted 
and scored as back-channel communications. 
Likewise, questions of information (IPA 
Category 7) occurring in this same pattern 
were also deleted and scored as back-cHannel 
communication. Following these deletions, 
the interaction sequence was scanned to 
determine the number of turns each partici 
pant had taken in the discussion. For 
illustrative purposes Table 1 presents the 
frequencies of each activity type for one 
five-man group. : 

The table clearly shows that the distribu- 
tion of simple frequency counts of IPA acts 
(the usual unit of analysis in participation 
_ studies) mask important information about 
the distribution of activity. For example, the 
persons in seats four and five have nearly 
equal frequencies of IPA acts even though the 
person in seat four has nearly twice as many 
turns. It is simply the case that when the 
person sitting in seat five gets a turn, he 
initiates nearly twice as many IPA acts as the 
person in seat four. The distribution of 
back-channel communication shows similar 
differences. Not everyone engages in positive 
back-channel reactions; not everyone displays 
equal amounts of tension or tension release. 


wn 


(4) 


Channel Communications 













(6) (7) 
Number of IPA ; Mean Acts 
Acts Excluding | Number per Turn 
Back-Channel of Excluding 
Communication Turns Back- 
Channel 
13 l 1.46 
6 | 2.33 
11 | 1.55 
f 
31 ; 2.26 
17 ' 4.05 


189 78 2.42 


Thus the equality of IPA acts shown for 
persons in seats two and three derives from 
quite unequal numbers of turns balanced 
partly by unequal frequencies of IPA acts per 
turn and partly bv unequal amounts -of 
tension and tension release. 

Table 2 presents additional information 
about each measure, including the mean levels 


-of each activity type, ranges, and correlations 


among the different types of units, for all 
groups. The correlations show that the mean 
number of IPA acts per turn is negatively 


- correlated (—.4) with the number of turns. 
. Furthermore, the types of back-channel ` 


communication show near zero correlations 
among themselves even though as-a whole, 
they correlate positively with a. participant’s 
number of turns and slightly negatively with 
the mean number of IPA acts per turn. In 
short, at least for these data, turns, average 
number of IPA acts per turn, and back-chan- 
nel communication are empirically quite 
different and should be separated in any 
discussion of participation distribution. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF TURNS 


In the present research the number of turns 
each person took was tabulated and ordered 
from high to low (reliabilities by seat position 
for these data are .83, .85, .87, .89, and .83). 
The data were first analyzed to determine 
whether these distributions could have arisen 
from a model in which all members 
participate equally. The procedure for testing 
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Table 2. Correlations, Means, and Ranges of Units of Analysis 





ACTIVITIES CORRELATIONS i " MEANS RANGES 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

(1) IPA acts „55 .23 .25 59 .83 ° .04 56.3 0-149 
(2) B-C Pos. oo) ee e a ae 3.0 0- 18 
(3) B-C Ques. --- 05 22 12 -.09 0.3 O- 4 
(4) B-C Tens. . --- 61 13 -.04 1.9 0- 15 
(5) All B-C --- 46 -.13 5.2 0- 23 
(6) .Turns --- -.40 19.3 0- 58 
(7) Mean IPA acts 

per. turn --- 2.8 0- 8.0 


this model is outlined in Table 3, which 
displays an empirical distribution of turns for 
one group together with the distribution 
(column two) that would be expected if all 
persons participated equally. At the bottom 
of column two is the chi-square goodness-of- 
fit statistic for the equal participation model.* 
Chi-square values were computed similarly for 
all groups and tested for significance. These 
results are displayed in Table 4, which shows 
that 71% of the groups have chi-square values 
larger than would be expected at the 5% level 
of significance. Clearly the distribution did 
not derive from equal participation, although 
some groups did show relatively equal 
participation. 

The next model tried was the harmonic 
‘distribution first suggested by Bales, et al. 
(1951). The results of this test are also shown 
in Table 4. Although the harmonic model 
offers a better fit than the equal model, 48% 
of the chi-square values exceeded the level 


*To make full use of this statistic, it must be 
assumed that each turn is independent of all others. 
This assumption, of course, as is shown later, is 
easily falsified. The justification for the use of 
chi-square is that (1) most sociologists are able to 
interpret and intuitively understand the degree of fit 
between a model and the data when expressed in this 
form, and (2) a demonstrated lack of fit between the 
data and the model falsified the model whether or 
not turns are independent. 

‘This investigation of the distribution of turns 
differs from previous investigations in that it asks 
not what ifs the form of the distribution, but how 
_ many groups does a particular form fit. The fact of 
variation in both forms and fit is, therefore, 
explicitly recognized. 7 


needed for significance at the 5% level. Hence 
this model was also rejected. 

The third model investigated was the 
exponential distribution suggested by Stephan 
and Mishler (1952). Table 4 also displays this 
analysis. Unlike the previous models, the 
exponential model seems to fit the empirical 
distributions fairly well. Even though 10% of 
the groups fail to fit at the 5% significance 
level, the rest of the distribution is close: 21% 
fail at the 20% level, 46% at the 50% level, 
and 77% at the 80% level. The primary reason 
the model fails is that the person with the 
fewest turns participated less than the model 


predicts, and in two cases the lowest 


participator has no turns. Note that in these 
two cases, if one assumes the group size to be 
four rather than five, the distribution is in 
accord with the exponential model. / 

A linear model of constant difference 
between persons of adjacent ranks, not yet 
suggested in the literature, was also investi- 
gated; and Table 4 presents the results. Like 
the exponential model, the linear model 
shows a good fit with the dates: 8% fail to fit 
at the 5% level, 18% fail at the 20% level, 38% 
at the 50% level, and 70% fail at the 80% 
level.- 

In summary, participation — at least with 
respect to the number of turns each 
participant has in the discussion —is not 
distributed equally. Although the exact form 
(if there is one) of the distribution is not 
known, the exponential and linear models fit 
the data well, though both models describe 
not a single curve or distribution but a family 


. of curves, each with a different parameter 
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Table 3. Illustration of Model Fitting Procedure for One Croup 





: Observed . Expectations 
Rank of Floor Holding T 
Initiator Percent Piot 
i (N = 78) 
1 39.7 - 20.0 
2 21.8 20.0 
3 16.7 20.0 
4 14.1 20.0 
5 e 20.0 
X? goodness 
of fit 23.03 
Degrees of 
freedom n- 1 





Harmonic 


mmmn O A pag — 


Expectations Expectations Expectations 
i = Py aril py a + ib 
EAD) 
i lis 
43.8 37.2 34.4 
21.9 25.4 C Sa 
14.6 17.4 20.0 
10.9 11.9 12.8 
8.8 8.1 5.6 
135 0.90 2.60 
n- 1 n- 2 n- 2 


^P, is the expected proportion of floor holding for the ith ranked participant; 


n is the size of the group. 


representing the “‘degree of inequality” in the 
distribution. That parameter becomes impor- 
tant in the next section when we compare the 
present distribution of turns with the 
“intended” distribution of turns when the 
floor is deliberately passed from one partici- 
pant to another. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF DESIGNATIONS. 


Beginning now to recognize and focus on 
the social control of participation, we take 
our first cue from the work of Duncan cited 
earlier (1972): control over access to the floor 
is regulated by the current speaker by “turn 


Table 4. Proportions of Groups That 
Fail to Fit each Model of 
Distribution- of Turns at 
each Significance Level 

Significance Level 
Model 
. 80 290 .20 205 

Equal 99 -97 -87 ERL 

Harmonic 94 .90 .70 48 

Exponential | .77 .46 -21 ~ 210 

Linear .70 38 .18 -08 
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yielding” and “attempt suppressing” signals. 
That is, when a person has a turn in a 
conversation, often the previous speaker 
turned the floor over to him. An important 
determinant of participation distribution, 
then, is the distribution of such designations. 
Of course, no researcher has access to each 
speaker’s intentions regarding who should 
next speak; however, the standard procedure- 


- used to indicate this intent seems, in view of 


Kendon’s (1967) work, satisfactory for an 
initial investigation. The coders simply noted 
the person.to'whom the last IPA act in a 


- speaker’s turn was directed and considered 


that person the designated next speaker 
{reliabilities on the frequencies of these 
designations by seat position across all groups 
are .79, .77, .79, .87, and .81). Omitted from. 
these frequency counts (but considered later) 
are all designations to the group as a whole in 
which no particular person was designated 
next speaker. 

The distributions of designations were 
tested against the same models used above to 
investigate the distribution of turns. The- 
results are displayed in Table 5. The model of 
equal designations to all participants is 
quickly rejected. In this case 83% of the 
groups have distributions significantly differ- 
ent from equality, at the 5% level. The 


Table 5. Proportions of Groups That 
Fail to Fit each Model of the 
Distribution of Designations 
at each Significance Level 
Significance Level 
Model 
- 80 .50 .20 -05 
Equal 1.00 .99 .91 .83 
Harmonic „94 . 82 s53 34 
Exponential | .75  .52 .38 18. 
Linear 79 .64 455  .35 


harmonic distribution fits somewhat better, 
but too many groups still differ too much: 
34% differ at the 5% level, 53% at the 20% 


level. Better still is the exponential model. In 
this case 18% differ significantly at the 5% | 


level, but 52% differ at the 50% level and only 
_ 75% differ at the 80% level. Finally, the linear 
model fits as badly in the right-hand tail as the 
harmonic model (35% fail to fit at the 5% 
level) but fits as well as the exponential model 
at the left-hand tail (79% fail to fit at the 80% 
level). . 

Comparing the distributions of turns with 
the distributions of designations reveals that 


the distributions of designations are slightly — 


more unequally distributed than the distribu- 
tions of turns. Though the magnitude is small 
for each group, the difference exists in this 
direction in about 85% of the groups. In 
particular, the top one or two participators 
receive disproportionally more designations in 
most groups; and this fact causes the linear 
model to break down. The exponential model 
loses some fit when compared with that 
obtained for the distribution of turns in that 
the second highest participant is designated 
more often than the model predicts and the 
lowest, participant, less often; in fact, in four 
groups the lowést_ participator is never 
designated to take the floor. 

In sum thén, the distribution of turns is 
approximately matched by the distribution of 
designations, though as we have seen, there 
are some important differences which will be 
discussed later. Nevertheless, who has a turn is 
partly determined by the person who held the 
floor immediately prior. This does not mean, 
of course, that people do not solicit turns 
(they do) or that there is no slippage in the 
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transition from designation to tum — some 
slippage is demonstrated in the fact that 
designations are slightly more unequal. than 
turns; slippage operates, therefore, in the 
direction of equalizing turns. Before investi- 


gating this slippage, however, we will look at ` 


some possible determinants of who is 
designated to be the next speaker. 

We examined three possibilities: people 
designate (1) others whom ‘they like, (2) 
others whom they perceive to be leaders, or 
(3) others wHo are active participants. 
Post-session questionnaires -provided the socio- 
metric information about perceived leadership 
and liking; and activity is given in the 
distribution of participation. In addition, a 
distribution of designations was obtained for 
each participant in each group (the average 
reliability of these designations was .86 with a 
range from .73 to .96). For each participant, 
then, a rank correlation was obtained between 
frequency of designation and liking, fre- 
quency of designation and perceived leader- 
ship, and frequency of designation and turns. 
Table 6 gives the results of these analyses. 

Although current speakers show tendencies 
to designate others on the basis of these three 


_Criteria, the tendencies on each are not equal. 


The best predictor of who a person designated 
as the next speaker was others’ amount of 
activity in the discussion: the average 
correlation across all participants was .70. The 
second best predictor was leadership ranking 
(average correlation was .59); however, since 
the average correlation between amount of 
activity and perception of leadership was .81, 
it is likely that activity is a common cause of 
both and that the correlation between 
designations and perceived leadership is 
therefore spurious. The worst predictor was 
liking (the average overall correlation was only 
40); however, even this correlation may be 
spurious since perceived leadership and liking 
are correlated, on the average, about .60 in 
these data. The general impression, then, is 
that speakers turn the floor over to others to 
the extent that those others are active in the 
conversation. Since others are active in 
conversation partly because they have had the 
floor turned over to them, the process is 
obviously circular: the more a person talks, 
the more he is designated, the more he talks. 
Since groups have a relatively stable propor- 
tion of turns allocated to individuals (see, for 
example, Gustafson, '1955; -Leik, 1965: or 


` 
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Mean Rank Correlations between Frequency of Designations-and 


(1) Liking, (2) Perceived Leadership, and (3) Activity, by Group Size 


and Activity Rank 


ESAs Ean ai Sr St Si chs SMA Shit Yili ririnR WES YS Sassi 


Liking POREOTNES „Leadership E EVY 
Activity _ Size ize Size 
i SE a IS EE 
5 
1 1.00 .76 62 
2 1.00 . 80 70 
3 57 -84 79 
4 -=-~ 60 69 
6 --- --- -48 


Overall Average: 


~ 


| Fisek and Ofshe, 1970), there must be other 


processes, constituting a negative feedback . 


cycle, that override this positive feedback 
loop. The following section examines some, 
and returns to the question of slippage in the 


transition from designation to turn which © 


brings about greater equality in turn distribu- 
tion. 


THE SLIPPAGE MATRIX: FROM 
DESIGNATION TO TURN 


One of the more familiar forms of data 
display (presented by Bales, et al., 1951) is 
the who-to-whom matrix of IPA acts. When 
dealing with conversational turns, however, 
the who-to-whom matrix must be replaced by 
two different matrices: one, which might be 
called the designation’ matrix, displays the 
- frequencies with which each person turns the 
„floor over to each other person and to the 
group as a whole. Such a matrix for one of the 
five-man groups is displayed in Table 7 
(similar data permitted the above discussion 
of the distribution and determination of 
designations). The second, which might be 
called a slippage matrix, cross-tabulates who 
was designated to take a turn by who actually 
took it; such matrix displays the slippage 


between designation and actuality. Table 8 is . 


a slippage matrix for the same group that 
provided the data in Table 7. 

Several features of the slippage matrix 
provide information on the processes that 
determine participation distribution. The 
major diagonal shows all turns for which there 





Overall Average: .59 


Overall Average: .70 


was no slippage. Expressed as a percent of the 
total of all turns, these data indicate the 
amount of direct linkage or nonslippage in 
each group. In the present data set, these 
average slightly less than half (48%), indicat- 
ing a great deal of slippage — certainly more 
than appeared comparing the distribution of 
designations and turns (the reliabilities for 
these estimates by seat position are .89, .84, 
90, and .89). 

The column labeled “Group” shows the 
frequency -with which each participant 
claimed the floor when the previous speaker 
did not designate a particular participant as 
the next speaker. The .working of this 
mechanism -- which might be termed “‘in- 


Table 7. 


Designation Matrix for One 
Five-man Group i 





Designated Next 
Floor Holder 








Current 
Floor 
Holder 


Total ‘10 


My 
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Slippage Matrix for One 
Five-man. Group 


Tatle' 8. 


mo mre mn n rrr ns rarr varrr emae aeee rr 










Actual 


Designated Next 
Next Floor Holder T 
Floor otal 
Holder 5 Group $ 


1 2 3 4 
> - 


10 6 





8 32 12 


tended slippage” —allows some slippage in 
the system for- allocating speaking turns; and 
in the present groups this factor affected an 
average of 20% of all turns (reliability on 
thes2 frequencies averages .66). Potentially 
_greater slippage is possible through the 
mechanism of “stealing” turns, i.e., one 
person taking a turn when someone else has 
been designated the next speaker. In Table 8, 
the frequencies with which “stealing” oc- 
curred are displayed by the off-diagonal cells 
(reliabilities for these counts range from .63 
to .82 with a mean of .72). The average 
percent of “stolen” turns for all groups is 32. 
` The above data present only an average 
picture. Each individual in each group has his 


own pattern of direct linkage, “stealing,” and. 


claiming an unclaimed” turn; and these 
patterns should now be examined. Table 9 
presents the mean number of turns of 
individuals by group size and activity rank 
position in the group. A breakdown of these 
turns by the manner in which they were 
achieved is also presented. One interesting 
feature in this aggregation of the data is the 
relatively constant six-turn difference between 
adjacent ranks. The difference is an average, 
however, and if proposed as a model, it would 
certainly be rejected for many groups (32% at 
the 5% level of significance). The important 
question, then, is: Are there differences by 
group size or activity rank in how group 
members get turns? From these data the 
answer is clearly affirmative; however, the 
pattern of differences depends partly on 
whether we look at average frequencies or 


~ 


less slippage: fewer turns are 


dess in the four-man groups, 
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proportions of the total number of turns at a 
given activity rank. l 

The data show that the smaller groups have 
“stolen,” and 
fewer turns are left undesignated.° By activity 


rank the picture depends on whether one is 


talking about groups of size three, four, or 
five. In groups of size three (of which there 
are only eight), activity rank varies inversely 
with number of turns “stolen” or taken from 
the set of undesignated turns. In groups of 
size four, the relationship is curvilinear: the 
second most active person is most likely to 
“steal” or pick up undesignated turns, while 
the least active is least likely. Finally, in 
groups of size five, the least active person is 
least likely to “steal” turns or- take undesig- , 
nated turns, while the most is the most likely. 

When the frequencies are turned into 
percentages of average total turns, the picture 
is a little more consistent across group size 
and a little clearer: as group size increases, the ' 
proportion of turns obtained by “stealing” or 
taking undesignated turns increases.’ Put 
differently, slippage constitutes a smaller 
proportion of the transitions in smaller groups 
and to higher activity ranks. 

Examining each type of slippage separately 
allows us to determine the effect each type 
has on the distribution of designations. The 
distribution of undesignated turns in Table 9 
shows that with (a few) exceptions, all 
activity’ ranks pick up undesignated turns in | 
roughly the same proportion to their total 
turns. The exceptions are for the. highest 
activity rank in four-man groups and the top 


-two ranks in three-man groups. In these cases 


a smaller percent (and frequency) of undesig- 
nated turns are-picked up with the result that 
some redistribution of turns toward the lower 
activity rank occurs in both the three-man 
groups and, to a lesser extent, the four-man 
groups. In the five-man groups the effect is 
nearly zero, This tendency toward differential 
redistribution is interesting, especially since 
the distribution of designations is most 
unequal in the three-man groups, somewhat 
and least 





6 This observation may possibly be explained by - 
assuming thet members’ desire to get the floor is 
constant. across groups of varying sizes (cf. 
Hovarth’s, 1965, model). Under such an assumption, 
chances for “turn-stealing” vary directly with a. 
group’s membership size. j 


i 


Table 9. 
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Mean Number (and percent) of Turns, by Source, 


Group Size, and Activity Rank 


ET Te, 


; Activity 
Rank 


Source 


Total 


Directed 


Undesignated 


Stolen 


1 
2 
3 
> 4 
E 


(comparatively) in the five-man groups. Could 
it be that this mechanism compensates for the 
extreme inequality with which designations 
are distributed in the smaller groups? If the 
highest participators in the smaller groups 
receive enough turns through direct links to 
satisfy their needs, they have less need to pick 
up undesignated turns; and this situation 
could produce the distribution observed in 
Table 9. Does the intended slippage caused by 
“stealing” turns have the same result? Table 9 
clearly shows that “stealing? does not 
constitute a constant proportion of the turns 
for participants in varioussized groups or 
activity ranks. There is a pronounced 
tendency for “stealing” to occur more often 
in larger groups and to constitute a larger 
portion of the turns of participants with lower 
activity ranks. The effect of “stealing” on 
redistributing turns again appears greatest in 
the three-man groups and less in the larger 
groups. However, such a conclusion is 
premature if we have not considered the 
source of the “stolen” turns. . 

Table 10 shows the average number of 








e_n 





turns “stolen” from participants by size of 
group^and activity rank, together with the 
proportion which that frequency constitutes 
of all turns designated .to a person. The data 
show that although fewer turns are “‘stolen” 
from the lower activity ranks, the “thefts” 


Table 10. Mean Number (and percent) 
of Turns Stolen from 
Participants by Size of 


Group and Activity Rank 


Activity 
Rank 
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that do occur constitute a larger proportion of 
the chances that such participants have ‘to 
take turns. Comparing the results shown in 
Tables 9 and 10 with respect to “stealing” 
turns and having turns “stolen” shows that 
the net results of all this slippage is, on the 
average, very small. The shifting generally 
takes an average of three turns from the 
highest. participator and distributes them 
among the remaining participants, although in 
the three-man groups the redistribution is 
from the top two persons to the lowest. 

In summary, the mechanism of “‘turn-steal- 
ing” does little to even out the average 
distribution of participation. However, it does 
give individuals a chance to break the 


determinism and enter a conversation when - 


they have something urgent to say; and this 
factor may possibly help keep tension lower 
and morale higher. The determinism that is 
broken seems to be at the very individual level 
of precisely who will speak next. At the 
aggregate level, to the extent that “stealing” is 
reciprocated, the distribution of turns differs 
little from the distribution of designations. 


DISCUSSION 


In discussing participation distribution in 
groups, the level of analysis and the choice of 
units for analysis must be the first considera- 


tions. Sociolinguistic evidence suggests that ` 


analysis must focus on the conversational 
turn, for interpersonal control over access to 
the floor is exercised at this level. The 
distribution of conversational turns is a 
function of getting and passing on the turn; 
and the data analyzed here show that, with 
some variation by position and group size, 
about half the turns are passed on directly 
from and by one member to another with no 
interference. l 

This picture differs greatly from that 
presented by previous researchers. Keller’s 
(1951) model characterized each: person as 
having an “initiation potential” that governed 
his activity. Stephan and Mishler (1952) 
similarly suggested that individuals have 
different “verbal participation potentials,” 
that in the absence of restraining forces, yield 
the observed distribution of participation. 
Hevarth’s (1965) suggestion differed slightly. 
His model assumed that all participants had 
identical “verbal participation potentials” but 
unequal opportunities for getting the floor 
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because of . different verbal latencies (ie., 
different abilities to “jump in” when an 
opening appeared). Similarly, Willard and 
Strodtbeck (1972) suggested that the charac- 
teristic verbal latency of individuals was the 
major- factor accounting for differential 


participation in discussions. All these concep- ` 


tions suggest that a person gets the floor by 
his own initiative —either his initiative is 
greater than that of others, or his verbal - 
latency is lower, or both. . ° 

None of these researchers noted that 
speaking and turn-taking in discussion groups 
is socially regulated; that the floor is passed 
from one individual to another; that getting 
the floor is not simply a matter of deciding to 
talk and then doing so faster than anyone else. 
There are rules governing floor transition. In 
fact, the data show that when individuals 
violate the. rules by “stealing” turns (i.e., 
make an instance of turn-taking a matter of 
individual disposition), there is -little net 
change in the distribution of tums when 
compared with the distribution of designa- 
tions. And such changes as there are give the 


. less active members more turns and not fewer, 


as would be expected if the more active 
members were more active because they were 
more skilled at “stealing” turns. ~ 

The simple fact of the matter is that more 
active persons do not have to steal turns to 
participate as much as they want (though they 
may well have to steal to participate when 
they want). The floor is tured over to them 
at least as often as they desire to participate, 
and this fact cannot be ignored if we want to 
understand how participation becomes dis- 
tributed. On the other hand, we cannot ignore 
Willard and Strodtbeck’s (1972) strong 
correlations between verbal latency and 
participation. The question becomes how to 
reconcile these findings. - 

The argument has been presented that the 
conversational turn is an appropriate unit of 
analysis for researchers studying the distribu- 
tion of participation, because it focuses on the 
socially regulated turn-taking process. It is not 
however the only relevant unit of analysis; 
and considering two others will help reconcile 
the current findings with past work. We noted 
at the beginning that a conversational turn is 
made up of one or more IPA:acts, each of 
which serves some communication purpose 
during a person’s turn. An additional level of 
analysis is at the level of the act, the study of 


1 
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which would illuminate how turns are 
constructed to fulfill whatever purpose they 
serve. Furthermore, the turn is often part of a 
larger unit here termed the interchange, that 
is, a sequence of turns in ‘which the floor is 
passed back and forth between two group 
members.” And, just as the purpose of one’s 
turn structures the acts which make up the 
turn, probably the interchange has a goal 
which structures the turns of which it is 
composed. The dther level of analysis, then, is 
the. level of interchange. The notion of the 
relation of these units to one another is, 


following Scheflen (1968:45 emphasis added) 


that they “are found to form a hierarchy of 
levels ‘of integration in a stream of behavior; 
that is, small units are lawfully put together 
with other units to form larger units, and 
these in turn form larger units.” Thus acts, at 
a lower level in the hierarchy, are organized 
by turns, and these are organized by a still 
higher level in the hierarchy: interchanges. 
Focusing on the lawful way these units are 
put together, we suggest that if the more 
active group members could bring about 
interchanges whosé grammar included con- 
straints on designees to return the floor to 
their designators, then the more active group 
members (1) would have high levels of 
participation and (2) most of their participa- 


tion would occur in turns designated for’ 


them. They would have many turns because 
they were involved in interchanges where the 
floor was continually being passed back to 
them, and the floor would be passed to them 
because of the “rules” of the interchange, as 
in the way a question deserves not only an 
answer but the chance to rebut the answer or 
ask a new question. Furthermore, if most of 
these interchanges were initiated’ by “‘steal- 
ing,” then Willard and Strodtbeck’s correla- 
tions would be interpretable, for the “steal- 
ing” could (in many instances) result from an 
active member’s ability (low verbal latency) to 
“grab” the floor following one interchange in 
order to initiate another interchange. A quick 
inspection of turn sequencing in the present 
data did reveal such a pattern in that group 
members participated in interchanges in the 
same rank order that they participated in 


7Similar notions have been expressed by other 
observers of face-to-face interaction. See, for 
example, Goffman’s (1955) notion of “interchange,” 
‘or Chapple and Arensberg’s (1940) notion of an 
“event.” : 
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turns. The data also showed that two-thirds to ` 
three-fourths of all turns were parts of 
‘interchanges as defined above, and most 
interchanges were initiated with a “stolen?” 
turn.® 
This quick inspection of the sequencing of 
turns suggests that the next step toward 
understanding the distribution of turns is to 
examine the organization of turns in and by 
interchanges. And this brings us into the realm 
of leadership.in discussion groups. Leadership 
in small groups is usually associated with high 
levels of activity (Mann, 1961). To the extent 
that a goal involves consensus (true for the 
present groups), this tie between activity and 
leadership seems inevitable. First, as noted by 
Blau and Scott (1962) the achievement of 
consensus requires coordination and thus an . 
inequality of activity. In their words: 
...the free flow of suggestions and 
criticisms facilitates the sifting of ideas ‘to 
find the single correct one, but this same 
process impedes coordination. Hierarchical 
differentiation of status, by curbing the 
free flow of ideas, facilitates the coordina- 
tion of opinions to achieve consen- 
sus ...(125, emphasis added). 
In the groups discussed here, differential 
status was not part of the initial structure. 
The groups were composed of peers whose 
status differed little. In my judgment, status 
or leadership differentiation in these groups 
occurred because (and here we must keep in 
mind the lawful manner in which the 
hierarchy of levels is put together) achieving 
coordination and consensus requires a manner 
of participation which results in inequality. 
Whoever plays the coordinator’s role probably 
does so by involving himself in interchanges 
with others to solicit, respond to, offer, and 
integrate ideas and opinions on the topic at 
hand. To the extent that (1) a group member 
does this, (2) the interchanges are grammati- 
cally organized such that the floor is usually 
returned to him, and (3) he initiates these 
interchanges because his low verbal latency 
enables him to grab the floor: (1) he will be 
active, (2) most of his tums will be given to 


*To label such turns as “stolen” may be 
incorrect. When one member completes an inter- 
change with another member, he is addressing that 
other member but not necessarily designating him as 
the next speaker. Thus, strictly speaking, the floor 
would be up for grabs again, and the next speaker 
technically would not have stolen it. 
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him, (3) he will be perceived as the leader (in 
the same way that the central person in 

Leavitt’s (1951) experiments was perceived as 
the leader), and (4) he will have a low verbal 
latency. 

_ Iņ conclusion, the data and the aimen 
presented here suggest that an increased 
understanding of both leadership and partici- 
pation can be gained only through increased 
understanding of (1) the hierarchical levels of 
Organization of acts within turns within 
interchanges within phases in problem solving 
and (2) the constraints, rules or grammar 
imposed on each level by the units at the next 
higher level (see Scheflen, 1968). This paper 
has only begun this process by focusing on 
conversational turns and suggesting that the 
distribution of tums arises not simply out of 
aggregated “‘propensities to talk” but is guided 


by interpersonal interchanges ultimately dir- 


ected toward achieving coordination and 
arriving at a consensus. ` 
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ON THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF ASCRIPTION* 
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The concept of ascription introduced into sociology by Linton has enjoyed an enviable career 
by virtue of the breadth of its acceptance and the shallowness of examination to which it has 
been subjected. The basic, widely accepted position on ascription by Linton, Davis and Parsons 
is that it is useful for society to ascribe functions in the division of labor so that soctalization- 
for various roles can be successfully carried out. Parsons adds the view that ascription of 
father’s work-role status to children is inevitable, given the solidarity of the nuclear family. These 
and other arguments supporting ascription are examined in light of the various reference points 
used for ascription. Of these, age and sex, in strictly delimited ways, are found to be useful 
bases of ascription, because they relate to performance capacity. Other reference points for 
ascription, e.g. race, religion, ethnicity, residence, etc. are not inherently related to performance 
capacity and their use for purposes of astription ts better explained by power relations between 
ascriptive sub-categories. Similarly, Parson’s treatment of kinship as a basis for ascription to 
children of father’s status can also be viewed in terms of the distribution of power among - 


families. 


n The Study of Man anthropologist Ralph 


* 


(1965), and Smelser and Lipset (1966). Next I 


Linton (1936) deeded sociology three. will discuss what is ascribed when ascription is 


terms that have gained almost universal 
acceptance: role and ascribed and achieved 
status.' Unlike role, which has proven so 
troublesome that some have even suggested it 
be abandoned (e.g. Neiman and Hughes, 


1951), ascription and achievement have such, 


strong face validity that they are rarely 
challenged or examined. The purpose of this 
paper is to evaluate the concept of ascription. 

First I will examine the conventional 
analytic view of ascription offered by Linton 
(1936), Davis (1950), Parsons (1951), May- 
hew (1968); and Scott (1972). Their views 
more or less pervade discussions of ascription 
in many introductory sociology texts as well 
as in more sophisticated work by Merton 
(1957:382-3), Nadel (1964), Goodenough 


| +I want to thank Raymond Olsziewski and Edgar 
W. Mills, Jr. for comments on an earlier version of 
this work. 


1While the term status had a prior history, as in 
the notion of “status and contract” (Maine, 1906), 
role was new in that it implied something more than 
status. Considerable attention has been given to 
exactly what the surplus value, so to speak, of the 
role concept consists of (see, for example, the 
informed discussion in Gross, Mason, and McEach- 
ern, 1958). 
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practiced, and will consider the relationship 
between criteria for ascription and the social 
relational antecedents and consequences of 
ascription. This will lead, finally, to a general 
statement in which ascription is partitioned 
into an aspect which serves a necessary social 
purpose and. an aspect which appears to be a | 
direct result of power relations in society, a 
view wholly absent in the conventional posi- 
tion. 

While numerous authors have seen a con- 
nection between one or another category of 
ascription and power (e.g. Eisenstadt, 
1971:63; Collins, 1971a and 1971b; Bierstedt, 
1974:260), their statements are ususally not 
general, do not address the position of Linton 
et al., and do not account for those aspects of 
ascription which are incontrovertibly valuable 
to society and may not be dispensed with. : 


i 


LINTON ET AL. ON ASCRIPTION 


The conventional view provides three dif- 
ferent explanations for the practice of ascrip- 
tion: (1) It facilitates socialization for posi- 
tions in the division of labor. (2) It is 


‘inevitable, given the usual solidarity of the 


kinship unit and its articulation with the 
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P T system. (3) It prevails and per- 
sists because it is an efficient and inexpensive 


way to solve certain problems of “functional | 


subsystems” in society. 
-` Ascription and Socialization 
Linton (1936), Davis (1950), and Parsons 
(1951) support the socialization rationale for 
ascription. Linton saw ascription of status as a 
means by which society can begin to train the 
individual from birth for his or her future 
gnome on the’ premise that “the earli- 
..training for a status can begin the more 


ol it is likely to be” (Linton, 


1936:115). Linton also proposed that “in all 
societies the actual ascription of statuses to 
the individual is controlled by a series 
of. . reference points which together serve to 
delimit the field of his future participation in 
the life of the group” (Linton, 1936:116). 
_ These include age, sex, family relationships, 
and caste or class. 

Davis (1950) also views socialization for 
_ future roles as the principal function of 
ascription, but contends that when society 
chooses between the principles of early train- 
ing (ascription) and competitive excellence 
(achievement), it is “an unconscious but 


difficult choice” (Davis, 1950:96). Status is” 


ascribed to the infant, according to Davis, as a 
consequence of the assignment of socializing 
azents (usually parents). 
connection of the child with persons who 
already have a status in the social structure 
immediately gives the infant membership in 
the society and a specific place in the system 
af statuses” Davis, 1950:97). 


From this statement we gather that it is the - 


status of the socializing agent which defines 
the status of the infant, and this can be seen 
from some of the bases of ascription that 
Davis discusses: kinship, race,? citizenship, 
religious affiliation, community membership, 
and legitimacy. But two of the most promi- 
. ment criteria of ascription, namely age and 
sex, are relevant to the child on grounds other 
than the statuses of the socializing agents. 
Rather, age and sex are “definite, highly 


7As an ascriptive -reference point race is a 
“physiological fact,” but it derives its significance 
from the. status of the socializing agent who, 
ordinarily, Has the same race. “The importance of 
race. . lies not in physical appearance or genetics, 
but in the social valuation placed on it” (Broom and 
_ Selznick, 1973:466). 


me 


` points are implicit in Davis’s analysis: 


“[S]uch arbitrary 
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visible physiological T apparent at birth” 
(Davis, 1950:103). 

Thus, two types‘of ascriptive reference 
‘one 
stems from the statuses of the socializing 
agents, the other from the inherent character- 
istics of the infant regardless of the socializing 
agent. Though unmarked by Davis, this dis- 
tinction will be seen to have some significance 
below. l 

Parsons (1951), too, views ascription from 
the perspective of socialization, since ascrip- 
tion<ichievement standards “define criteria of 
eligibility, and therefore in what roles ego 
-may or may not appear vis-a-vis alter. Further- 
more, they define patterns of differential 
freatment within a role” (Parsons, 1951:96). 
For Parsons the reference points for ascription 
are either “primary” or “secondary,” and 
these are further divided into “classificatory” - 
and “relational” aspects. The important pri- 
mary-classificatory criteria of ascription in- 
clude age and sex, as well as other “somatic 
traits,” e.g. race. The important primary-rela- 
tional criteria of ascription include kinship, 
territorial location, and temporal location 
(Parsons, 1951:89-94), As with Davis, Parsons 
does not derive the full benefit of his taxono- 
my of reference points for ascription. This 
will be considered further below. 


Ascription and Kinship 

Kinship is perhaps the most crucial ascrip- : 
tive reference point for Parsons, since it is 
related to placement in the stratification 
system. The social class position of the child is 
ascriptively determined by the link between 
the father’s work-role and the father’s family- 
role. “It ‘is -strictly inconceivable,” writes 
Parsons, “that most of the men highly placed 
in the occupational sphere, should fail to 
share what their incomes can buy with their 
families (and) that they should not share their. 
prestige” (Parsons, 1951:160-1). This further 
implies, for Parsons, that as long ‘‘as there is a 
solidary kinship unit...there is an inherent 
limit to the development, not only of abso- 
lutely egalitarian societies, but even of com- 
plete equality of opportunity” (Parsons, 
1951: 161). 

This is indeed, a more far-reaching state- 
ment on the structural-functional inevitability 
of ascription and the ossification of the 
stratification system than even Davis allowed 
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when he wrote that “ascribed statuses 
limit. . achievement of achieved statuses” 
(Davis, 1950:102). 


Ascription and Efficiency 


Mayhew’s interest in ascription is some- 
what in the nature of a family quarrel with 
Parsons, and turns on the degree to which 
ascription will operate in achievement-ori- 
ented societies. Mayhew proposes the follow- 
- ing: “The source of the staying power and 
functional capacity of ascription can be 
summed up in three words: it is cheap. 
Ascription involves using an existent, pre- 
‘established structure as a resource rather than 
creating a new specialized structure for the 
same purpose” (Mayhew, 1968:110, italics 
added).* l 

Mayhew supports his proposition by illu- 
strations, For example, a business firm may 
adopt ‘“‘achievement”-oriented recruitment 
strategies for jobs that are difficult to fill, but 
rely on ascriptive processes for “positions 
subject only to normal replacement” (May- 
hew, 1968:110). The latter would involve the 
“ordinary. process of recruitment (through) 
networks of primary group affiliation and 
informal contacts. Information about possible 
job openings passes by word of mouth, from 
relative to relative, neighbor to neighbor, 
friend to friend, through ethnic groups, social 
strata and other segments of the community” 
(Mayhew, 1968:111). In conclusion, Mayhew 
acknowledges that “such a process serves to 
reproduce the established (ascriptive) struc- 


ture of the community in the labor force of 


the business firm” (Mayhew, 1968:111). But 
“after all, the problem of the personnel 
manager is not to find the best people to fill 


available positions; he seeks to fill positions 


3 Originally, Parsons (1951) used the term ascrip- 


tlon to mean the conferral of status, very much as 
Linton and Davis did. In later work, however, 
ascription takes on a special Parsonsian meaning 
(Parsons, 1961). According to Mayhew, who pro- 
vides a clear statement, “For Parsons, ascription 
refers to the fusion of intrinsically separate functions 
in the same structural unit. Thus, if the family 
household is both the center of child-rearing and 
basic kinship functions on the one hand, and the 
basic organized producting unit in the economy on 
the other, then we (sic) would speak of ascription” 
(Mayhew, 1968:106, italics in original), Mayhew’s 
own discussion weaves together the earlier and later 
meanings. 
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with qualified applicants at minimum cost to 
the organization” (Mayhew, 1968:111, italics 
in original).* 

To conclude this review of work which 
supports the conventional view of ascription, 
we turn to the position of Scott (1972), who 
integrates Mayhew’s dictum that ascription is 
“cheap” with some of Davis’s views on kin- 
ship. Scott suggests that families are employed 
for the task of “status placement through 
ascription” for three reasons: (1) No new 
mechanism is required, because most children 
are found in families to begin with. (2) This 
fact obviates conflict between the family and 
the (unnecessary)-other mechanism of status 
placement. (3) The family has the child first, 
therefore has the longest time to train him for 
statuses requiring lengthy socialization. 

Despite the variety of explanatory ratio- 
nales reviewed above, questions remain to be 
addressed to the concept of ascription which 
have not yet appeared in the work of the 
mainly functionalist theorists who have pre- 
dominated in analytic discussions of ascrip- 
tion. Principally, these involve the hiatus in 
our understanding of the connection between 
the “unconscious but difficult choice” con- 
fronting society which Davis (1950:96) sees 
and the real deprivations which those who are 
ascribed less favored status-actually experi- 
ence, 


STATUS 


One difficulty in analyzing the concept of 
ascription is to discover exactly what is ascribed- 
when ascription is practised. This requires a 
more precise understanding of the term status. 
Status has been used to connote two empiri- 
cally related, but analytically distinct, concepts 
(cf. Barnard, 1946; Zelditch, 1968). The first of 
these is “functional status” and refers to a 
position in the division of labor and implies a 
set of technical activities which form a more or 
less coherent, interlocking contribution with 
the contributions of other positions in the divi- 
sion of labor. Teacher is a status in this “func- 


“Although Mayhew’s original thesis refers to the 
value of ascription as a solution to “functional 
problems faced by social systems,” which, in con- 
text, appears to refer to societies, the examples 
provided by Mayhew are usually at the community, 
organizational, or family level. Thus, it is difficult to 
tell from Mayhew’s evidence whether ascription is 
“functional” for society, or only for imited sectors 
or sub-groups. i 
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tional” sense when we consider such technical 
activities as preparing and presenting materials 
to a class, examining the competencies of stu- 
dents, and assigning work for study. 

The second connotation .of status is re- 
ferred to as “scalar” and signifies relationship 
between actors in terms of the amount of 
rewards, benefits and compliance they give to 
each other, regardless of the status currency. 


In the scalar sense of status, some actors haye ` 


more status than others, rather than simply a 
different status, as would be the case in the 
functional usage.~A teacher’s status in the 
scalar sense would be comprised of the defer- 
ence, respect, esteem, salary, and the like, he 
or she obtains from the various members of 
the role set.” 

For the sake of terminological clarity, the 
term status will be employed only in ‘the 
scalar sense in the remainder of this paper. If 
functional status is at issue, it will be referred 
to as position or function in the division of 
labor. This convention retains for status: its 
relational’ connotation and permits smooth 
articulation with a model of social interaction 
which will facilitate the subsequent analysis. 


aw 


Power and Status 


A large body of empirical research which 
has sought to determine “fundamental dimen- 
sions” of social relationships has been found 
to converge on two relational dimensions, that 
is, ways in which actors may behave toward 
one another (Kemper, 1973). One dimension 
encompasses such acts as coercing, forcing, 
threatening, punishing, dominating, and the 
like, which is given the name power. This 
relational understanding of power is close to 
Weber’s notion of “overcoming the resis- 
tance” of the other (Weber; 1946:180). It 
snould -be apparent that actors do not use 
power, ordinarily, unless the other resists 
giving what is wanted, or could conceivably 
resist in the future. What is wanted, of course, 
are Various benefits, rewards, and privileges. 


SLinton (1936:74-77) as much as anyone is 
responsible for obscuring the useful distinction 
tetween functional and scalar status. He wrote: 
“Status has long been used with reference to the 
position of an individual in the prestige system of his 
society. In the present usage this is extended to 
apply to his position in each of the other systems” 
(Linton, 1936:77). These “other systems” include 
age, sex, family, occupation, and associational 
groups. 
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Power is thus a mode of social relationship in 
which benefits are obtained from others who 
do not confer them willingly (see also 
Emerson, 1962; Blau, 1964). 

The second dimension of relationship 


_ found in the studies reviewed (Kemper, 1973) 


accounts for the voluntary giving of benefits, 
rewards, and privileges. Thus, one actor will- 
ingly cornplies, or approves of, or praises, 
gives money, emotional support, friendship, 
even love (Kemper, 1972), to another actor 
because he or she wants to do so. That is, the 
benefits and rewards are given to the other 
without the use of power or the threat of its 
usé by the other. The possible bases of such 
willing accord of benefits by one actor to 
another are not important for the purposes of 
this analysis. What matters is that there is such 
a mode of relationship between actors. It can 
be seen that this dimension is very much like 
what has been dena above as scalar status, 
and we shall retain is designation. 

Power and scalar status are thus alternative 
modes of social relationship by which actors 
obtain benefits and rewards from each other.® 
It will be useful now to review the conven- 
tional explanations of ascription in the light 
of this theoretical grounding of power and 
status at the same analytical level. 


SOCIALIZATION AND ASCRIPTION 


What we have been told about ascription as 
it relates to socialization seems to boil down 
to the following: certain socially determined 
“classificatory” and “relational” attributes 


‘(Parsons, 1951:88-9) of individuals are emi 


ployed as “reference points” (Linton, 
1936:116) for allocating individuals to certain 
positions in the division of labor, which 
allocation having been made, “it seems inevit- 
able that an evaluative ascription should also 
be made” (Davis, 1950:99), that is, actors are 
accorded differential scalar status by virtue of 


*The power and status dimensions were repeat- 
ediy discovered as orthogonal factors in many 
studies. Thus the dimensions are analytically inde- 
pendent. In any empirical case, however, action may 
be determined by a combination of power and status 
consideration, i.e. partly coerced, partly voluntary 
compliance. Note also that the actors who engage in 
power and status relations can be at any level with 
regard to size of unit. Individuals, collectivities, even 
societies relate to each other by means of power and 
status. See Kemper (1973) for a discussion of data 
dealing with inter-nation relations. 
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Table 1. ATTRIBUTES USED AS REFERENCE 


POINTS FOR ASCRIPTION 


- 


I. Performance-Related Attributes 
Age (in part) | 
Sex (in part) 
II: Non-Performance-Related Attributes 
Age (in part) 
Sex (in part) 
Race 
Religion 
Ethnicity T 
Social class 
Residence 
Place of birth 
Citizenship 
"Blood" (Aristocracy) 


- Legitimacy of birth 


the ascription of position in the division of 
labor. 

Since actors are allocated to more or less 
permanent positions in the division of labor, 
or to more or less permanent levels in the 
reward structure (scalar status) as a result of 
their standing in regard to the “reference 
points”—a certain age, sex, race, ethnicity, 
class, etc.—it is important to examine these 
‘reference points closely. 

Table one contains a list of attributes 
which are frequently employed as reference 
points for ascription. The attributes are di- 
vided into two categories: those which clearly 
bear on the performance capacities of actors 
for various positions in the division of labor, 
and those which do not. 

It is incontestable that children, who have 
low scores on the age attribute, do not 
ordinarily have the capacity to lift heavy 
objects. Nor can they be expected, ordinarily, 
to be able to compute the standard error of 
the mean, when that is wanted; nor to display 
the seasoned judgment required by many 
positions in the division of labor. From any 
point of view, ascribing activity in the division 
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of labor based on age—up to a certain 
point — makes a good deal of sense. 

Similarly, the sex attribute is related to 
performance capacity in the division of labor. 
Specifically, the biological technology of re- 
production requires that an anatomical male 
perform the function of impregnating, and 
that an anatomical female perform the func- 
tion of carrying the foetus to term. While 
virtually all responsible authors presently 
agree that this is the only categorical perform- 
ance difference between males and females, it 
is also true that the difference is not based on 
surmise, conjecture, or ideology, but on the 
presently ineluctable facts of biological tech- 
nology. Thus, it makes a good deal of sense to 
ascribe to anatomical males and females their 
respective functions in the biological division 
of labor. This would entail socialization and 
learning of whatever technical lore, motives, 
attitudes and the like which would make it 
possible for males and females to carry out 
their respective functions in regard to repro- 
duction. 

The second set of attributes shown in 


`- Table one, however, does not relate inherently 


to performance capacity, but as Linton, Davis, 
and Parsons acknowledge, these are nonethe- 
less often used as reference points for ascrip- 
tion. Certainly principal among these in 
American society today are age and sex (in 
anything but their experience-maturity and 
biological capacity senses), race, religion, and 
ethnicity. These criteria of ascription are not, 
as far as is known, categorically related to 
capacity for performance; therefore they 
should, according to the socialization view of 
ascription, have nothing to do with allocation 
to position in the division of labor. Yet they 
do. 

It is of some consequence for the develop- 
ment of their view of ascription that while 
both Davis and Parsons noted some distinc- 
tions in the reference points of ascrip- 
tion — essentially between physiological and 
relational criteria — these distinctions were 
not also understood in terms of capacity for 
performance.’ 


TThere is some ambiguity in the Parsonsian 
formulation as it relates to performance, inasmuch as 
his classificatory traits include race, along with age 
and sex. According to the argument advanced here, 
this is to taxonomize in an .unfruitful way. As 
suggested in footnote 2, with regard to a character- 
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As far as the “socialization” explanation of 
ascription goes, I conclude the following: (1) 
age and sex, within strictly defined 
scope as discussed above, are related cate- 
gorically to performance capacity, and any 
‘society would want to assure itself of the 
benefits of that capacity by ascribing func- 
tions in the division of labor according to 
these visible, physiological reference points. 
(2) Numerous other reference points of ascrip- 
tion are used which are unrelated to perform- 
ance capacity. (3) In neither case can the 
selection of positions to be filled by ascription 
be an “unconscious but difficult choice” as 
Davis (1950:96) says; but rather, for positions 
which require performance inherently linked 
to age and sex, the choice must be easy and 
obvious, while ascription of positions accord- 
ing to reference points not related to perfor- 
mance capacity remains to be explained. 

The central question boils down no longer 
to “what is the degree of ascription and 
achievement in any given case, and also what 
tyes of statuses lend themselves to one or 
another type of recruitment” -(Davis, 
1950:97), but, rather, how is it that positions 
in the division of labor are assigned on 
grounds other than performance capacity? A 
us2ful answer, I believe, turns on the relation- 
‘ship between reference points for ascription 
that are not performance-related and the 
distribution of power in society. 


POWER, STATUS, AND ASCRIPTION 


The heuristic proposition that will guide the 
remainder of this analysis is as follows: Since 
power and status are alternative social rela- 
tional modes of obtaining benefits and re- 
wards from other actors, those who have 
power in society — whether individuals, 
groups, or social categories — and who obtain, 
or have the means to obtain, benefits, re- 
wards, and privileges from others by force, 
coercion, threat, etc., attempt to convert the 
power relationship into a status relationship 
sd that the benefits they receive from others 
will be given.voluntarily. i x 

The conversion of power into status is 


istic like race—or hair color, height, etc.--it is not the 
trait itself, but its social. valuation that matters. The 
same cannot be said to be true for age and sex, the 
principal somatic traits, because no amount of social 
valuation can change the ineluctable significance of 
sex and age (in the reproductive and experience- 
maturity senses). 
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well-understood in politics and statecraft. It is 
obviously éasier to govern with the consent 
and approval. of the governed than to have to 
use raw power on each occasion. Parsons 
(1963) and Blau (1964) both support this 
notion with regard.to the operation of a 


polity. Here the principle is extended to the 
‘domain of social relations in general and 


‘stratification in particular. How does the 
proposition apply to the problem of° ascrip- 
tion? 

First, it may seem almost trivial to note 
this, but criteria that are used as reference 
points for ascription are always- variables: 
dichotomous (e.g. sex), polytomous (e.g. reli- 
gion), or continuous (age or skin color). When 
ascription is practiced, it is done on the basis 
of one’s category or score on ‘the criterion 
variable. | 

Second, different scores or categories of 
the criterion variables of ascription are differ- 
entially evaluated. Thus each reference point 
of ascription — age, sex, race, religion, 
etc. — consists of an ordered set of scores or 
sub-categories with regard to evaluation. Yet, 
to cite a few prevalent distinctions, there is — 
nothing in the conventional, functional theory 
of ascription to explain why male is evaluated 
higher than female; white higher than non- > 
white; Protestant higher than Catholic; and 
both higher than Jew; American birth higher 
than non-American birth; Northern European 
origin higher than southern or eastern Euro- 
pean origin, etc. l 

Third, since there is no inherent relation- 
ship between numerous ascriptive reference 
points and performance capacity, ergo sensi- 
ble assignment to position in the division of 
labor, we must look for a principle which 
explains the ascription on a basis that has 
nothing to do with capacity for performance. 
That principle, I have suggested, is the dis- 
tribution of power. Social categories who 
have, hold, or can exert power are maximally 
expedient when they can get those over whom 
they hold power to accept the legitimacy of 
receiving lesser rewards for participation in 
social life. The acceptance of lesser rewards 
then becomes a matter not of performance 
competition in the division of labor, nor even 
of out-and-out struggle in which there is a 
victor and a vanquished, but of identity 
formation in the process of socialization. 
_ Identity involves the social placement of 
self, by both self and others (Stone, 1962). It 
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can be Seen, for example, that the identity, 
that is the ascriptive category label, male, 
means the greater right of access to certain 
positions in the division of labor, and high 
scalar status. On the other hand, the identity, 
_that is the ascriptive category label, female, 
means the lesser right of access to certain 
positions, and lower scalar status. The case is 
similar for whites and non-whites; Protestants 
as opposed to Catholics, and both as opposed 
to Jews; aristocrats as oppdsed to commoners, 
etc. Indeed, one of the most potent tools at 
the disposal of those with more power is to 
convert control from a matter of coercion or 
threat, with its potentially high costs (Har- 
sanyi, 1962), to a matter of the socialization 
‘of identity. This can be accomplished by 
controlling the central institutions of sociali- 


zation, from educational systems to the mass _ 


media.® 

It remains, finally, to state that as between 
males and females; whites and non-whites; 
Protestant, Catholics, and Jews; aristocrats 
and commoners, etc., that is, all the ascriptive 
sub-category variants, the sub-categories are 
ordered not only by status, but also, and more 
crucially, by power. Indeed, each of the sets 
ordered by status is ordered in the same way 
by power. 

If it is necessary to support the proposition 
that power is the probable independent vari- 


“able in this analysis, rather than status, the 


following may be cited: with regard to males 
and females, there is no firm evidence for 
matriarchy. Males in virtually all societies are 
the dominant sex-category (Fox, 1966; Col- 
lins, 1971a). With regard to Blacks and whites, 
clearly it is the Blacks who were brought to 
the Western Hemisphere as slaves by the 
whites, not the other way around. With regard 
to ethnic groups, Lenski and Lenski (1974) 
cite the prior occupancy of positions of power 
by Anglo-Saxon Protestants at the time of the 
first substantial immigration of Catholics and 
Jews from Southern and Eastern Europe. 
Where the more recent immigrants gained 


control in urban centers, the original power- 


8 There is a very large literature concerning the 
socialization of identity in terms of the various 
ascriptive reference points. For example, for age, see 
Friedenberg (1967); for sex, see Weitzman et al. 
(1972); for race, see Woodward (1966); for ethni- 
city, see Baltzell (1958); for religion, see Glock and 
-Stark (1965); for social class, see Mann (1970). 
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holders have struggled continuously to regain 
their ascendancy (Gordon, 1968;1970). 

It may be said, in general, that wherever 
“rights” have been acquired by law, factors of 
power have been involved — whether the issue 
was one of suffrage, fair employment, or 
access to public accommodations. These legal 
rights were not gained through voluntary 
acquiescence, but by overcoming the resis-- 
tance of social categories who enjoyed exclu- 
sive privilege, that is through political power.’ 

I conclude that .no adequate understanding 
of ascription, as it relates to socialization for 
position in the division of labor, can be 
attained without considering how power rela- 
tions determine status relations. 


KINSHIP AND ASCRIPTION 


If the socialization explanation of ascrip- 
tion fails — except for age and sex in certain 
strictly delimited ways — how does the kin- 
ship explanation fare? The first problem 
posed here is how the family gets to be the 
institutional basis for most non-performance- 
related status ascription.-Scott (1972), follow- 
ing Davis (1950) finds this valuable, for he 
sees the identity of status between parents 
and children as a mechanism to get parents to 
do the arduous job of child-rearing in the first 
place. But another perspective can be taken. 

If we postulate a society in which all. 
families have equal power, that is, ability to 
coerce others, there would likely be no major 
differences in the distribution of benefits and 
rewards. If, however, families have different 
amounts of power, then we may suppose the 
following to be true: families with more 
power will acquire more benefits and privi- 
leges than families with less power. Further, 
when a child is born in a less powerful, poorer 
family, it is not likely that the more powerful, 
richer families will contribute to its support. 
Indeed, it is to the interest of those with 
wealth and power that whenever a child is 
born, its own family be made solely responsi- 


®When achievement replaces ascription as the © 
criterion for assigning position or awarding status, 
while the logic of efficiency and performance may 
be present, there is evidence that the transformation 
is also accompanied by a struggle between an 
ascriptively selected elite and the rising achievers. 
The conflict between nobility and bourgeoisie which 
culminated in the French Revolution can be under- 
stood in these terms. 
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ble for it, without claiming resources from 
those who are better off. 

_ The family, thus, is a convenient basis for 
ascription, because it connects an infant with 
its biological and social similars, e.g. race, 
religion, ethnicity,.etc., where these are the 
axes of power and status differences between 
social categories and groups in society, and it 
places responsibility for the child’s support on 
its own group. For those of higher power and 
more privileges, this is an ideal principle of 
status assignment, since it frees their resources 
for their own, and not someone else’s chil- 
dren.’ ° 

This brings us to a second problem in the 


relationship between kinship and ascription. It 
entails Parsons’s view that the solidarity of the 


kinship system in American society makes it 
“inconceivable” that the father would not 
share his occupational rewards with his fam- 
ily. Parsons proposes that only “elimination 
of the current form of kinship unit” (Parsons, 
1951:161) would change the resulting pattern 
of unequal opportunity. Actually, other alter- 
natives are available. For example, it is con- 
ceivable to reduce the differential reward of 
different positions in the division of labor, so 
that even if father passes on his rewards to the 
family, differences in reward in one genera- 
tion would not seriously affect opportunity in 
the next. Even Davis and Moore (1945) do 
not defend any specific magnitude of reward 
differential in their functional theory of strati- 
fication, but only an amount. sufficient to 
ensure motivated performance of their “im- 
portant” positions. Parsons (1951:160) ad- 
mits the possibility of some variability here. 

The experience of societies which have 
recently operated on the “reward” end of the 
relationship (Parkin, 1971) without tampering 
with the kinship unit suggests that a good deal 
more can be done along this line than Parsons 
apvears to’ believe. What is conclusive, how- 
ever, is that societies in which the reward 
structure has been removed from strictly 
marketplace determination have had, by-and- 
large, to institute the new reward schedules by 
changing the distribution of power among 
social groups. Even in those cases where 
transformation has evolved from peaceful 
electoral and - legislative processes, that is, 


1°See Park and Burgess (1969) who come to the 
same conclusion concerning the role of ascription in 
preserving wealth in families. 
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Weber’s “party,” we are ‘still, as Weber said-of 
parties, “in a house of ‘power’ (Weber, 
1946:194),}! l 


EFFICIENCY AND ASCRIPTION 


We must deal finally with the view that 
ascription iş practised and will continue to be 
practised because it is efficient for the various 
“functional subsystems” of society. There is 
no doubt that ascription, as opposed to 
achievement, is often ‘‘cheap,” as Mayhew 
(1968:110) puts it. But I suggest that it is 
cheap only for the higher category or higher 
scorer on the ascriptive criterion. scale. 
Ordinarily, it is definitely not cheap for the 
lower categories or scorers.!? Davis, too, says: 
“Ascribed statuses also give a feeling of 
security that purely achieved positions can 
never give. All of life cannot be thrown open 
to competition. One cannot feel that every 
person is a competitor for whatever status one 
holds” (Davis, 1950:116). These psychol- 
ogical insights may or may not be valid. It is 
incontestable, however, that the sectirity and 


11The hypothesis that increased democratic po- 
litical participation by the disadvantaged would lead 
to greater income equality was proposed: most 
recently by Lenski (1966). Support for the hypothe- 
sis was found for a large sample of societies by 
Cutright (1967). But a more recent investigation by 
Jackman (1974) suggests that when economic devel- 
opment is held constant, the effects of democratic 
political participation are found to be spurious. 
Different measures of political activity were em- 
ployed by Cutright and by Jackman, and this may 
explain some of the difference in the findings. Both 
Cutright and Jackman deal with political participa- 
tion that is non-violent and institutionalized. Evi- 
dence suggests that one of the immediate, though 
perhaps not long run, consequences of intense 
outbursts of violence and power in the ghettos has 
been to effect some changes in the conditions of 
Blacks (e.g. Bachrach and Baratz, 1970; Piven and 
Cloward, 1971). 

12A grotesque, ironic reversal of this principle 
can be seen in the results of Nazi race policies against 
Jews which led to the flight of a number of 
important Jewish scientists from Germany, the most 
notable of whom was, of course, Albert Einstein. 
Had the Nazis not practised ascriptive exclusion 
against Jews, Germany rather than the U.S. might 
have developed the first atomic bomb and the 
outcome of World War I might have been entirely 
different. As for whether Jews would have been 
loyal to Germany in World War H in the absence of a 
German racial policy, we have no reason to think 
they would not have been, given that Jews served in 
the German and Austro-Hungarian military forces in 
World War I. 
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other rewards of ascription accrue largely to 
the higher categories and scorers on the 
ascriptive criteria, and that reducing competi- 
tion largely benefits the higher and not the 
lower of these.! 3 

It remains only to suggest that when some 
sub-groups practise ascription because it is 
“cheap” for them, there is strong likelihood 
that it is costly to some other sub-groups. 
According to the explanatory principle in- 
voked above, groups of lesser power are more 
likely to pay ‘the higher costs. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
The basic question posed in this paper was 


. how to explain the nature and purpose of 


ascription. By-and-large, and within strictly 
specified limits, only age and sex were found 
to deserve ascriptive treatment. Nonetheless, 
race, ethnicity, religion, social class, birth- 
place, “blood,” etc.—all related to kinship, 
either biologically or associationally—are also 
used as bases for ascription, though they have 
no categorical bearing on performance capa- 
city in the division of labor. The conventional, 
functional mode of analysis fails to compre- 
hend the additional, non-performance-related 
reference points of ascription because it fails 
to examine these in the light of the distribu- 
tion of power in society. 

Since, for the most part, those who hold 
power find it costly to exercise, it is conven- 


ient to transform the power into status, so: 


that the rewards, benefits, and compliance are 
given voluntarily. In the main this is done 
through socialization so that identity becomes 
the mechanism of social control instead of 
coercion. Since socialization is accomplished 
more successfully with a new generation than 
with those who are already adult, the training, 


131t is a little difficult to determine from the 
tenor of Mayhew’s argument whether he is arguing 
against ascription, but sees its staying power in the 
fact that some sub-groups in society find it cheap 
and therefore desirable for their own purposes, or 
whether Mayhew, while not favoring ascription, 
believes it is in some way necessary for the whole 
society because in its cheapness it does help solve 
certain problems of functional sub-systems. Some of 
the ambiguity results from the intricate entangling of 
the conventional and late-Parsonsian definition of 
ascription (see footnote 3). Whatever Mayhew’s 
view, his analysis does not touch on the distribution 
of power by social categories in society and how 
ascription perpetuates benefits to those with greater 
power. 
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as Davis says, indeed begins early. But it is 
training for much more than a position in the 
division of labor. It is training for a life of 
legitimated greater or lesser status, that is, 
inequality based on spurious (non-perfor- 
mance) grounds. 

My final point is that the foregone analysis 
of ascription was facilitated by a model of 
social relationship in which power and status 
are recognized as fundamental alternative 
modes by which social actors obtain benefits 
and rewards. A direct outgrowth of assuming 
such a model requires the analysis of the 


‘relationship between the two modes. Ascrip- 


tion is a crucial point of convergence and 
marks the intergenerational transformation of 
power into status. 
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SERIOUSNESS WEIGHTS IN AN INDEX OF CRIME* 
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The national index of crime published annually by the FBI is one of the most commonly 
used social indicators, Many authors have criticized the FBI’s index, an unweighted sum of the 


reported 


“index crimes” for falling to account for the differing seriousness of the 


heterogeneous crimes in the index. Sellin and Wolfgang (1962) provide a procedure for’ 
developing crime-seriousness weights. An intense public debate has raged over which of these is- 
“correct.” This paper compares the FBI and the Sellin-Wolfgang indexes for reported crimes in 

the U.S. over the 1960-72 period, and finds that the two have been almost perfectly linearly 

related. Thus, the Sellin-Wolfgang index, even though conceptually correct and of value for 

other purposes, contributes no significant information to a national crime index. Other crime 

indexes are explored, and conclusions generalized for other social indicators. 


he FBI crime index reported annually in 
the Uniform Crime Reports (UCR) 
(1972), is computed simply as the raw 
sum of police reports of the seven “index 
crimes” of criminal homicide, aggravated 
assault, forcible rape, robbery, burglary, 
larceny of $50 or more, and auto theft. Some 
of the limitations of this index have been 
widely noted, especially by Wolfgang (1963), 
the National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence (1969), and many 
others. 
The aspect most widely criticized is the 


amount of unreported crime (the so-called. 


“dark figure” of crime), which the President’s 
Crime Commission found to be “‘several times 
that reported in the UCR” (1972). The 
problem of exploring time trends in crime is 
complicated by the difficulty in distinguishing 
trends in the non-reporting rate from trends in 
the actual rate of committed crimes. The first 
estimate of the actual victimization rates was 
accomplished by sample surveys in 1965-66, 
and more recent surveys undertaken by the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
in 1972 will provide an indication of the trend 
in the non-reporting rate. 

The second most persistent criticism of the 
UCR index is the charge that it fails to 
account for the seriousness of the offenses, 


*The author is indebted to William Glass for his 
suggestions and his computational assistance. 


since the sum that generates the index weights 
the theft of a $50 bicycle the same as a 
complex crime that may even involve all seven 
types of offenses in a single criminal event. 
Also, since burglaries are one hundred times as 


_prevalent as homicides, a one percent decrease 


in burglaries could mask even a doubling of 
the homicide rate. The proposal most widely 
accepted for compensating for that limitation 
is the Sellin-Wolfgang (1964) index. 

In compiling this index, each criminal 


- event is characterized by its components 


reflecting the personal injury, threat and — 
intimidation, and the property damaged, . 
stolen, or destroyed. The seriousness score for 
each of these components is shown in Table 1.. 
The score for a criminal event is then the sum 
of the component scores for each victim of 
the crime. The crime index for the nation (or 
for any other jurisdiction) is then simply the 
sum of those seriousness scores for its 
individual criminal events. 

This system has seen very little imple- 
mentation in actual operations of a police 
department or as a national index, probably 
largely because of the complexity of deter- 
mining the components and total scores for 
each individual crime. It is, of course, far 
simpler to make a single crime-type assign- 
ment for each event, and then to count the 
number of events in each category. 

Heller and McEwen (1973) have prepared 
Sellin-Wolfgang scores for 9,728 reported 
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Table 1. Sellin-Wolfgang Seriousness 


Components and Scores 





: Injury Component score 
Victim assaulted 
Minor injury ` 1 
Treated and discharged 4 
Hospitalized ' 7 
Killed 7 26 
Intimidation Component Score 
For each forcible sex offense 
The sex offense 10 
Intimidation by weapon 2 
For non-sex offense 
Physical or verbal ý 
intimidation E a 
Weapon intimidation | 4 
Property Component Score 








Premises forcibly entered 
Stolen vehicle 


Value of property stolen- 
Under $10 

$10 - $250 

$251 - $2,000 

$2,001 - $9,000 

$9,001 - $30,000 
$30,001 - $80,000 

Over $80,000 


“ION 0 S ia DS e 


an 


crimes in St. Louis over the period April 4 to 
May 20, 1971. They developed these scores as 
a means of identifying the seriousness of the 
offenses that occur in St: Louis and as an aid 
in allocating police resources to respond to 
seriousness rather than simply to the number 
of offenses. In the process, they developed an 
average seriousness score for each of the 
- reported “index crimes” as the sum of their 
seriousness scores divided by their number. 
These averages are presented in Table 2. 

Using these averages, it is possible to 
examine the relationship between the Sellin- 
Wolfgang index and the FBI’s crime index. If 
the relationship between the two were highly 
scattered, that would suggest that the mix of 
index crime types is changing significantly, 
and that the Sellin-Wolfgang index provides 
the information that reflects that changing 
seriousness mix. On the other hand, if the 
relationship were closely proportional, then 
one could conclude that little additional 
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information is contained in the Sellin-Wolf- 
gang index, and that the considerable 
computational difficulty in obtaining the 
index is not warranted. 


Il. COMPUTATION OF CRIME INDEXES 


The Uniform Crime Reports for 1972 lists 
for each of the years 1960 through 1972 the 
numbers of each of the reported index crimes, 
the sum of the “violent crimes” (criminal 
homicide, forcible rape, robbery, aggravated 
assault) and of the “property crimes” 
(burglary, larceny of $50 and over, and auto 
theft), and the total of all seven, the FBI 
crime index. These data are presented in Table 
3. . 


A. FBI Index and Sellin-Wolfgang Index 


If we let Cit represent the number of index 
crimes of type i reported in year t, then the 
FBI crime index for year t, F}, is simply 


z 
Fee ži Cit: With these data, and with W,, the 
= : 


Heller-McEwen values of Table 2 for the 
average Sellin-Wolfgang score for index crime 
type i, we can also calculate S;, the 
corresponding Sellin-Wolfgang index, as St = 


2 ; WiCit. 


‘The two sets of indices are listed in Table 4 
for the years 1960-72. The regression 
equation that presents the Sellin-Wolfgang 


Table 2. Average Sellin-Wolfgang Seri- 
ousness Scores for Index ~- 
Crimes (developed by Heller 
and McEwen based on 9,728 
reported offenses in St. 


Louls in April-May, 1971) 


Ps a e a a — TT — a, 


Average Seriousness 


Index Crime Score Per Incident 


Homicide 33.29 
Rape 15.33 
Robbery 6.43 
Aggravated assault 9,74 
Burglary 2.64 i 
Larceny over $50 2.26 
2.29 . 


Auto theft 
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Table 3. Reported U.S. Index Crimes for 1960-72 
z (from 1972 Uniform Crime Reporte) \ 
Murder and 

Year e sent ee Robbery is ether ba Burglary $50 and enor Crime 

Man- a Over Index 

slaughter toe 

x10° x10? x10? x10? x10 x10? x10? x10?’ 
1960 9 17 107 153 900 507 326 2,020 
1961 9 17 106 155 937 530 ` 334 2,087 
1962 8 17 `` 110 163 981 574 364 2,220 
1963 9 17 116 172 1,072 650 405 2,442 
1964 9 21 130 201 1,198 733 470 2,762 
1965 10 23 ` 138 213 1,266 794 493 2,937 
1966 11 26 157° 233 1,391 896 557 3,272 
1967 12 27 202 254 1,611 1,049 655 3,811 
1968 14 31 262 283 1,835 1,274 778 4,477 
1969 15 37 297 308 1,956 1,528 872 5,013 
1970 16 38 348 331 2,177 1,750 922° 5,581 
1971 18 42 386 365 2,368 1,875 942 5,995 
1972 19 46 375 389 2,345 1,838 881 .5,892 





index as a linear function of the FBI index is 
given by the following: 


St ='.300 x 10° + 3.271 Fy 


The standard error on the estimate of the 
slope is .024, so that the 90% confidence 
interval on the slope is the interval (3.323, 
3.218). The linear correlation coefficient of 
the estimated relationship is .9994, clearly a 
close fit. The largest deviation from the 
regression line is the point for 1972, which 
deviates by only 1.6 percent. 

This relationship is reflected in Figure 1, 
which presents the two indexes and the 
regression line. Both indexes increased signifi- 
cantly over the period, having tripled from 
1960 to 1971, and both declined slightly in 
1972. 

The striking observation about Figure 1 is 
the close linear relationship between these 
two indexes. This is particularly surprising in 
view of the controversy that has existed over 
which is the “correct” means of generating 


the crime index. Clearly, over this entire 
period, both have contained the same 
information, and they differ primarily in their 
scale values. 


B. Inter-Crime Correlations 


The basis for the consistency between 
these two indexes can perhaps be, better 
appreciated by examining the correlation 
matrix (shown in Table 5) among the seven 
index crimes over the thirteen years. The 
lowest values occur between auto theft and 
the violent crimes; and the lowest of these is 
.958, between auto theft and homicide. All . 
the correlations other than with auto theft 


exceed 0.98. 


If the individual crimes were perfectly 
correlated (a correlation’ coefficient of 1.0), 
then all indexes derived as linear weighted 
sums of the index crimes would be equally 
good, since all would be linearly related, and 
there would be no.change in mix of crime 
types whatsoever. The existence of correla- 
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Table 4. FBI and Sellin-Wolfgang 
, Indexes, 1960-1972 


ee mel 


FBI Sellin-Wolfgang 
Year,t Index,F, — Index , S+ 

(x10°) (x10) 

eee E mE eer ae ene oer nee 
1960 2.02 6.01 
1961 2.09 7.18 
1962 2.22 7.57. 
1963 2.44 8.20 
1964 2.76 9.32 
1965 2.94 9.91 
1966 3.27 11.01 
1967 3.81 12.72 
1968 4.48 14.89 
1969 5.01 16.58 
1970 5.58 18.38 
1971 6.00 19.91 
1972 5,89 19.88 





tions somewhat less than unity indicate that 
there has been some change in mix, but that 
any such changes have been dominated by the 
secular trends over the period. Figure | clearly 
reflects the fact that whatever change in mix 
may have occurred was not enough to 
significantly affect the Sellin-Wolfgang index. 
This stability of mix is also reflected in the 
correlation matrix of Table 6, which compen- 


‘Homicide 1.000 992 


Forcible rape 1.000 
Robbery 


Aggravated 
assault 


Burglary 
Larceny 


Auto theft 
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sates for the linear time trends over the 
period. Table 6 presents the correlation 
among the variables {Cjt—(aj + bjt); i = 
eee where aj and bj are the 
coefficients of the linear time regression for 
each crime type. These correlations are, of 
course, lower than those of Table 5, but still 


very large, exceeding .70 for all crime pairs 


` but auto theft and the violent crimes. 


Thus, while the conceptual criticism that 
the FBI index fails to account for seriousness ' 
weights is unarguable, the high correlation 
among the different crime-type components 
makes the issue one of negligible operational 
significance. It appears that very little 
information would be gained by pursuing the 
much more elaborate Sellin-Wolfgang index 
instead of using the much more simply 
developed FBI index. Rather, in competition 
with either, it is preferable to have the two 
components of the relatively more homoge- 
neous “violent crimes” and “property crimes” 
as well as the numbers of the seven individual 
crime-type events. g 

This discussion, of course, relates only to 
the use of seriousness weights in generating an 
aggregate crime index. These weights can have 
considerable value in other contexts. They can 
be useful in examining the progression of 
individual criminal careers, as Wolfgang et al. 
(1972; p. 74 ff.) have used them to explore. 
the criminal experience of members of a birth 
cohort. 


C. Dollar Index 


A fundamental difficulty with the Sellin- 
Wolfgang index is the doubtful additivity of 


Table 5. Correlation Matrix among Reported -Index Crimes, 1960-72 





.989 986 986 958 
996 .987 . 986 964 
£981 .990 .995 973 
1.000 .994 .988 .972 
1.000 995 987 

1.000 983 
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for Linear Time Trends, 1960-72 
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Table 6. Correlation Matrix among Residuals of Reported Index Crimes, Corrected 





Forcible 


Aggravated 


Homicide Rape Robbery Aecault Burglary Larceny 
Homicide 1.000 927 .909 976 „891 845 
Forcible rape 1.000 .794 .956 734 . 765 
Robbery 1.000 » 861 979 978 
Aggravated 

assault 1.000 836 . 809 

Burglary 1.000 .944 
Larceny 1.000 


Auto. theft 


Auto i 


Theft 


4410 
. 336 
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Table 7. Estimated Dollar Values for Index Crimes. 





Estimated Dollars Based on 





Crime Type Average uous Heller-Mcayep Scores 
Criminal’ homicide 33.29 i 1,650,000,000 
Forcible rape 15.33 15,100,000 
Robbery 6.43 78,300 
Aggravated assault 9.74 968,000 
Burglary 2.64 — 357 
Larceny of $50 or more "2.26 139 
Auto theft 2.29 151 


its component scores. Sellin and Wolfgang 
point out (1964) that their index is derived 


from a logarithmic scaling of subjective values. . 


For example, the scale scores 26 for murder, 
10 for forcible rape, and 1 for a larceny under 
£10. The obvious additivity questions thus 
arise: Are three rapes more serious than a 
murder? Or twenty-seven larcenies? This 
additivity issue can be addressed by trans- 
forming the Sellin-Wolfgang scale into a dollar 


original data to which the power function was 
fit, and especially so for homicide, rape, and 
assault. 

Using these weights, Vj, with appropriate 
misgivings for the problems inherent in the 
extrapolation, it is possible to generate a 
dollar index, U;, where U; = $ VjCjt, for each 
year, as was done for the raw Sellin-Wolfgang . 
score in Table 4. These dollar values are - 
tabulated in Table 8 along with the 


scale which does have some natural additive 
properties. ` 





Sellin and Wolfgang (1964: 285) provide - Table 8. FBI Index and Doller Indexes 
the basis for such a transformation to a dollar for 1960-72 
scale by their power function: 
I dex 
WV; 16515 Year et a 

This function is an empirical fit to the 7°°° es Di 

relationship between dollar losses, Vj, and the 1961 -~ 2.09 9.78 

associated Sellin-Wolfgang scale value, Wj. The 49 62 2.22 by 

data to which the power function was fit were : ` 

based on larcenies of $1 up to $5,000, and the 1963 2.44 9.68 

associated Sellin-Wolfgang scale values ranged 3964 2.76 10.53 

from 1 to 4. Sellin and Wolfgang extrapolate 

these to cover money losses over $80,000 and 1965 2.94 11.22 

associated scale values up to 7. This power 1966 3.27 12.43 

function permits computation of a dollar . 

value appropriate to any of the Sellin-Wolf- 1967 5.81 13.76 

gang scale values developed by Heller and 1968 4.48 15.53 

McEwen. These are presented in Table 7.! Of 

course, the extrapolation becomes trouble- 1969 5.01 16.64 

some as one extends beyond the range of the 1970 5.58 18.00 

‘These values are somewhat different from those 1971 6.00 20.01 

- derived by the Science and Technology Task Force 

of the President’s Commission (1967); there the 1972 5.89 21.05 


doliar values were derived in a similar way. 
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Figure 2. Dollar Index vs. FBI Index 1960-72 


corresponding FBI index values. Figure 2 
presents the plot of these two indexes. The 
linear regression line through the points is 
given by: 


Ut = 3.58 x 101° + (2.71 x 10°) Fy 


with a standard etror of (.13 x 10°) on the 
slope. This relationship exhibits a correlation 
coefficient of .974. 


D. Comparison Among Indexes 


Figure 2 reveals that though the two 
indexes remain closely related, there is 
considerably more dispersion from the FBI 
index than with the origirial Sellin-Wolfgang 
index. This results from the much greater 
sensitivity of the dollar index to changes in 
homicides, marginally to forcible rapes and 
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64 U,. = 3,58 x 10 + (2.71 x 10 FL 
(£ = 9738) 
f 
3 4 5 6 


FBI Index x 10 
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aggravated assaults. In contrast, the Sellin- 
Wolfgang index is much less sensitive to these 
personal crimes. 

Over the 1960-1972 period, the dollar 
index and the FBI index were quite 
comparable and differed most at the begin- 
ning and end of the period. Over the 1963-70 
interval, the crime mix remained stable, and 
both indexes were parallel. Over the 
1960-1962 period, homicides declined; and so 
the dollar index (which is dominated by 
homicides) declined comparably, while both 
the FBI Index and the Sellin-Wolfgang Index 
were increased due to the increase in 
burglaries and larcenies. 

The situation between 1971 and 1972, 
shown in Table 9, reflects the opposite 
situation. Between 1971 and 1972, there were 
increases in homicides (+890 or 5%); forcible 
rapes (+4540 or 11%), and aggravated assaults 
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Table 9, U.S. Reported Crime Changes, 1971-72 : 
(from 1972 Uniform Crime Reports |. 





Change from Percent Change 





Crime Types 1971 1972 1971 to 1972 (as percent of 1971) 
Criminal homicide 17,630 18,520 -890 5 
Forcible rape . 41,890 46,430 . 4,540 11 
Robbery 385,910 374,560 ~11,350 l -3 
Aggravated assault 364,600 388,650 24,050 7 
Burglary 2,368,400 2,345,000 -23,400 -1 
Larceny 1,875,200 1,837,800 ~37,400 -2 
Auto theft 941,600 881,000 -60,600 -6 





(+24,050 or 7%); and these drove the dollar 
index up. The Sellin-Wolfgang Index and the 
FBI Index both declined slightly, principally 
in response to the decline of 11,000 robberies, 
23,000 burglaries, 37,000 larcenies, and 
61,000 auto thefts. Of the three indexes, only 
the dollar index was sufficiently sensitive to 
‘personal crimes to overcome the impact of the 
decline in the relatively less serious property 
crimes. , 

Having thus displayed these results on the 
three indexes (and, if we were to accept the 
UCR-reported crimes as correct) we must now 
leave to philosophers the question of whether 
the crime situation in 1972 -was more or less 
“serious” than in 1971. The personal crimes 


4 


all rose more or less together, the property 
crimes fell more or less together; and any 
attempt at commensuration between the two 
groups is bound to be artificial. The various 
indexes conflict, and there is no obvious 
resolution to the conflict, The seven compo- 
nent numbers contain the basis for each 
individual observer to make his own judg-` 
ment. 

It is illuminating to examine the crime type 
components of the three indexes, as shown in 


Table 10 for 1972. Homicides and rapes 


comprise only 1.1% of the FBI index, and still 
only 7 percent of the Sellin-Wolfgang index 
gives-‘much more prominent weight to robbery 
and assaults; these two comprise only 13. 


Table 10. Crime-Type Components of the 1972 Indexes 


— ene warren ee = aaee = eo) ——-) — 


FBI Index Sellin-Wolfgang Index 





ever wae ve SS ee + ma Penner eT) C m< 


Dollar Index 





peo anes Component Component 
= (x10?) Percent (x10?) Percent (x10 °) Percent 
Crim. homicide 617 3 30,577 96.13 
Forcible rape 701 2.20 
Robbery 30 09 
Aggravated assault 376 1.18 
Burglary 84 .26 
Larceny 26 l .08 
Auto theft 2,026 13 04 
Total index 100 31,807 100.00 


5,892 100.0 19,844 
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percent of the FBI -index, but 31 percent of 
the Sellin-Wolfgang index. 

The tabulation of the components of the 
dollar index makes clear that three separate 
groups of crimes are at least an order of 
magnitude apart in their contribution to crime 
seriousness. One involves homicide alone, a 
second involves forcible rape and aggravated 
assault, and the third involves the remaining 
crimes of theft (including robbery, which is 
much more often grouped with the personal 
crimes). This structure suggests that commen- 
suration among the three groups is probably 
very difficult, and inappropriate in any index, 
and that the three groups might well be 
, reported separately. 


Il. SENSITIVITY ANALYSIS 


The previous analyses have involved a 
weighting of reported U.S. index crimes by 
crime-seriousness weights based on 1971 data 
from St. Louis, and the same weights have 
been applied over the entire period, 1960-72. 
Using these data, we have derived the 
principal result that over this -period the 


Sellin-Wolfgang index has been virtually 


indistinguishable (except for an irrelevant 
scale constant) from the FBI index. This 
conclusion results principally from the facts 
that the mix of crime types over the period 
has been reasonably stable, and that there has 
been.a strong time trend over the period. 
Thus, the specific crime-type weights asso- 
ciated with different indexes are relatively 
unimportant. 

Thè quantitative results were developed 
‘using individual crime-seriousness weights 
from St. Louis rather than from the United 
States as a whole, and the weights were 
derived at one point in time rather than over 
the entire 1960-72 period. It would be useful 
to explore the sensitivity of the basic 
conclusions . to these two aspects of the 
calculations. l 

If the St. Louis data were not representa- 
tive of the U.S., then other weights would be 
more correct and the absolute values of the 


scores each year would be somewhat differ- 


ent. Obtaining those weights would require a 
study like Hellers and McEwen’s for the 
entire nation. Lacking their diligence, we must 
settle for a test of the sensitivity of our 
conclusions to a reasonable range of Variation 
in the national serioùsness weights from those 
found in St. Louis. l 
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A. Value of the Crime-Seriousness Weights - 


We can explore the question of the 
sensitivity of the results to the possibility that 
St. Louis seriousness weights are not repre- 
sentative of national weights by assuming that 
national weights are significantly different, 
and then developing a counterpart to Figure 1 
for these revised weight estimates. For this - 
test, we introduce an arbitrary large deviation 
by doubling the Sellin-Wolfgang seriousness 
score of the three most serious crimes (to 
66.58 for homicide, 30.66 for rape, and 19.48 
for assault), and halving the seriousness score 
of the three least serious crimes (to 1.32 for - 
burglary, 1.13 for larceny, and 1.15 for auto 
theft). The results of these assumptions are 
reflected in Figure 3, which still shows the 
relationship (a correlation of .9983 between 


‘the FBI and the Sellin-Wolfgang indexes) 


albeit with a slightly different scale value (a 
slope of 2.93 instead of 3.27). Thus, even if 
violent crimes in the U.S. in general were 
twice as serious as in St. Louis, and property 
crimes only half as serious, the strong 
correlation would have persisted. This, of - 
course, results from the high inter-crime 
correlations that generated the high correla- 
tions among the indexes noted earlier. 


B. Time Trends in the Crime-Seriousness 
Weights — l 

The sensitivity of the results to the use of 
seriousness weights that were constant over 
the 1960-72 period can be explored in a 
similar way. It is possible, for example, that 
robberjes could have been becoming more (or 
less) violent over the 1960-72 period, and 
incorporating that effect would require 
considering a time trend in the seriousness 
weights. To explore this possibility, we 
calculate a Sellin-Wolfgang index based on 
seriousness scores which doubled over the 
twelve year period, i.e., Wit, the modified 
Sellin-Wolfgang seriousness weight for crime i 
in year t is: 


t 
Wit = Wio + (Wio) G5) 


where Wjo is the Heller-McEwan value for 
crime type i, and t ‘= t-1960. ; 
This relationship tests the sensitivity to a 
continuous increase in all the seriousness 
scores. The results for this analysis are plotted 
in Figure 3. Again, we see the strong 
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Timea Trend in 
Crime Seriousness 
Weights 


Sf =. (-9.04 x 10°) + 7.83 Fy Ass 
(r = .9964) 
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Variation in Crime 
Seriousness Weights 
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Analysis of the Sensitivity of the 


Correlation Between the Sellin-wolfgang 
Index and the FBI Index to ‘Crime- 
Seriousness Weights 


correlation (.9964) and with a slope of 7.83, 
about double the previous because of the 
eventual doubling imposed on all the serious- 
ness weights. 

Thus, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
if a national Sellin-Wolfgang index were 
created, it would be highly correlated with the 
FBI indexes, and that this conclusion is 
insensitive to the particular values of the St. 
Louis data, or to any reasonable trends in 
seriousness of individual crimes. 

Of course, these strong correlations be- 
tween the Sellin-Wolfgang and the FBI 
indexes result from the high inter-crime 
correlations shown in Table 5. Almost any 
linear sum of the numbers of the reported 


crimes with weights within even one or two 
orders of magnitude of each other will be 
highly correlated. The dominating effect of 
these inter-crime correlations can be overcome 
only when the weights become significantly 
different, as in the dollar weights of Table 7. 


IV. SUMMARY 


The previous analyses have compared the 
FBI Crime Index for the 1960-72 period with ° 
variations on the Sellin-Wolfgang index for the 
same period. It is shown that because of the 
high correlation among the reported index 
crimes, deriving partly from their increasing 
trend over the period, the regular Sellin-Wolf- 
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gang index is almost perfectly linearly 
correlated with the FBI index, and so provides 
little additional information. 

If greater sensitivity to the more serious 
personal crimes is desired, then a dollar scale 
(which may be additive where the Sellin-Wolf- 
gang scale is not) which uses approximately 
the sixth power of the Sellin-Wolfgang score 
of a crime, can show significant seriousness 
sensitivity to the personal crimes. 

When the mix of crimes remains stable, as 
it did over the 1962-70 period, then any index 
is equally good, and the choice is based more 
on convenience and ease of development. It is 
difficult to surpass the FBI index in that 
regard. When the mix changes, as it did in 
1971-72, then almost any index is arbitrary, 
and the information is probably better 
conveyed by reporting the components and 
their changes than by trying to aggregate them 
artificially into a single index. 

This point is applicable to any set ot 
indicators composed of heterogeneous compo- 
nents. When the set of phenomena comprising 
the index move together, then virtually all 
indexes are equally useful, since the results are 
insensitive to the particular form of the index. 
On the other hand, when there is internal 
diversity in the movement of the components 
comprising the index, and unless there is some 
“natural”. commensuration measure (like 
price, with which the economists are blessed), 
then the internal variation among the 
components will be reflected in one way on 
some indexes and in another way on other 
indexes. At these times, the index is really of 
little value in dictating whether conditions are 
getting “better” or “worse.” The important 
information is contained in the components, 
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and these tend to be masked in any single 
index. This argues, therefore, that there 
should be multiple indexes and that there is 
no single “best” index. Where they agree, we 
have some solid indication of direction. Where 
they disagree, internal examination is required 
to identify which of the basic components are 
getting better and which are getting worse. 
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This study focuses on riot process. Detailed temporal and spatial data on over 1,850 instances 
of crowd action recorded during the Los Angeles riot are categorized, quantified and analyzed. 
Data are generated using an adaptation of team reporting, in which a number of segments, or 
pieces of behavioral action, are combined to increase the amount of information available on a 
complex event. Common crowd characterizations and riot classificatory and conceptual 
Schemes using monolithic concepts ("generalized belief,” “the foray for pillage,” “the 
rampage,” “the Roman holiday,” and “the siege”) fare poorly under the scrutiny of a 
large-scale empirical inquiry. The emerging pattems indicate the need for studies which 
approach collective violence as a complex, diverse, dynamic and interactive behavioral process. 


he sharp increase in collective violence 

during the 1960’s has promoted a 

corresponding increase in collective vio- 
lence research. Most recent empirical studies 
in this field have focused either on individual 
attributes of riot participants (e.g., Caplan, 
1970; Caplan and Paige, 1968; Sears and 
McConahay, 1970; and Moinat, et al., 1972) 
or on riot community attributes (e.g., 
Bloombaum, 1968; Downes, 1968; Lieberson 
and Silverman, 1965; Spillerman, 1970; 
Warren, 1969; and Abudu, et al., 1972). The 
former have sought to create an inventory of 
individual attributes characteristic of the 
riot-prone individual, and have at least 
dispelled earlier notions that riot participants 
represent a tiny criminal minority in a ghetto 
community. The latter have sought, with little 


3? This research was supported jointly by a 
National Institute of Mental Health Metropolitan 
Center Fellowship awarded the senior investigator, 
Margaret J. Abudu Stark (Grant #1 ¥FO3 
MH49214-01) and by United States Public Health 


. Service Research Grant MH17595, from the National 


Institute of Mental Health, funding a team research 
project, the Urban Disorder Project (Walter J. Raine, 
Ph.D., Principal Investigator, Margaret J. Abudu 
Stark, Ph.D., Project Director, Stephen, L. Burbeck 
and Keith K. Davison, Programmers). 

*Computing assistance was obtained con the 
Health Science Computing Facility, UCLA, spon- 
sored by NIH Special Resources Grant RR-3. 


, Success, to specify in socio-demographic terms 


the types of urban communities in which 
rioting tends to occur? 

Despite their different aims, both have 
been handicapped by. similar simplistic as- 
sumptions. The first of these is a simple 


3McPhail’s review (1971) of civil disorder 
research facilely documents the general failure of the 
two major thrusts of recent inquiry to produce - 
results of a sufficient order of magnitude, as well as 
the enormous interpretative problems which make 
even the few high correlations which have emerged 
of little practical or theoretical value. We view the 
study by Abudu, et al. (1972), postdating McPhail’s 
review of the field, as an exception to his lament: 
“Unfortunately, none of the riot researchers has as 
yet provided us with a sensitive multivariate analysis 
of this or any other package of socioeconomic and 
demographic attributes in relation to not participa- 
tion. It might be that multivariate indices would 
yield an impressive correlation with participation in 
civil disorders” (McPhail, 1971:1069). The Abudu 
study did use multivariate techniques of analysis of 
socioeconomic and demographic attributes in rela- 
tion to the spatial configuration of riot activity in 
one major riot. It revealed riot behavior to be 
non-random, highly patterned, structured, and 
differentiated. Different categories of riot activities 
were found to possess different sets of predictors, 
with multiple ‘R’s ranging from .46 to .78, indicating 
that from 22 to 61 percent of the variance in the 
spatial patterns of these riot activities was being 
accounted for—levels which,’ given the existing 
literature, must be termed empirically fruitful. 
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866 
_ input/output orientation. Both major strands 
of empirical inquiry reflect 

-. -the dominant bias.in American sociol- 

ogy .. .toward formulating theory in terms 

of variables that describe initial states, on 
the one. hand, and outcomes, on the other, 
rather than in terms of processes whereby 
acts and complex structures of action are 
built, elaborated, and transformed (Cohen, 

1965:9, italics added). 

This bias assumes that action, or behavior, 
results from some prior state, whether 
Objective (ascribed or achieved), subjective 
(perceived), or some combination of the two. 
Accordingly, rioting and riot participation are 
deemed outcomes of prior states or processes, 

rather than processes with inner dynamics of 

their own. To the extent that such thinking 
has linked instances of collective violence to 
other, more conventional sociopolitical pro- 
cesses, and has thus discredited the view that 
collective violence is aberrant and bizarre, it 
has been useful. However, to the extent that it 
has blinded social scientists to the need to 
‘examine what happens between apparent 
initial states preceding outbursts of collective 
violence, and the “resting states” which 
follow, we feel research efforts should be 
redirected. 

The second assumption might be termed 
the assumption of monolithicity. Most riot 
research has assumed that a riot and riot 
behavior are monolithic phenomena. Certain 
investigators have recognized and classified 
differences in riot behavior.* Yet far too little 
thought has been expended developing a 
framework capable of handling the complex- 
ity of riot reality, i.e., intermittent partici- 
pants engaged in interactive, multiple and 
differentiated behaviors mediated by pro- 
cesses which encourage or inhibit certain 
behaviors at certain times and places (see 


4 Accordingly, we have learned about riot 
participants in terms of doting, counter-rioting, and 
withdrawal (Warren, 1969), gladiators and active and 
distant spectators (Sears and McConahay, 1970). 
Most riot environment studies treating community 
_ attributes have tended to treat rioting as a dummy 

variable, i.e., a city is either a riot city or a non-riot 
city; and either all hell is breaking loose or it’s not. 
5Several explanations have been offered for this 
deficiency (see Couch, 1968, and Abudu, et al., 
1972). Perhaps most important are certain hard, 
- pragmatic considerations having to do with method- 
ological problems of data collection which make the 
study of mob and riot process extremely difficult 
(see Berk, 1972). 
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McPhail, 1971; and McPhail and Miller, 1973). - 

A small group of scholars has begun to 
study the complexity and extent of differenti- 
ation of behavior in riot communities. The 


. work of Abudu, et al. (1972) and Rossi, Berk 


and Eidson (1974) has begun to reveal the 
complexity of factcrs involved in riots and 
other expressions of community grievances. 

Still, little. is known about what actually - 
happens during a riot, and most knowledge 
of the riot process has been inferred from the 
prior states of what have been deemed 
relevant individuals and communities. 

Yet neither of these may tell us much 
about the riot process. If we want to 
understand riot behavior, let us begin to talk 
about, and quantify, what actually happens 
during riots. 


~ 


A NEW DIRECTION 


This study examines the behavioral process 
of rioting. It describes, quantifies and analyzes 
the behavioral dynamics of “the crowd.” 

The near decade of intermittent but 
shattering black ghetto riots of the °60’s 
provided unparalleled opportunities for empir- 
ical inquiry into the processes of collective 
behavior. To this end, we developed a method 
for categorizing, quantifying (and ultimately 
describing and analyzing) in unprecedented 
detail a mass of instances of collective 
violence. 

Our investigation is a case study which uses 
data on more than 1,850 instances of riot 
action recorded during the Los Angeles Watts 
riot of 1965. It is an attempt to answer some 
of the following kinds of questions: Are there 
spatial and temporal patterns which charac- 
terize the behavior of the acting crowd? If so, ` 
what do these suggest about the forms of riot 
behavior and the mechanisms by which they 
spread? How appropriate are the classical 
crowd stereotypes and the theoretical riot 
models and typologies as explanations for the 
empirical patterns uncovered? Do the activity 
patterns suggest an incomprehensible process, 
unrelated to other social phenomena? Is “the 
crowd” really as like-minded as classical and 
modern theorists would have us believe? How 
far do such monolithic concepts as “the 
crowd,” “the rampage,” “the outburst of 
righteous indignation,” “the Roman holiday,” 
or “the siege” (see Banfield, 1968; and 
Speigel, 1968) take us in attempting to 
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account for an outbreak on the scale of the 
Los Angeles riot? . 


Methodology, Data and Procedures 


We conceptualized the riot as a finite 
` number of incidents, events, or behaviors 
transpiring between an initiator and a target at 
some common point in time and: space.® 


Through a series of staff interactions with all- 


available data, we devised a system for 
classifying riot behavior. Ideally, reports 
should have indicated all of the following: (1) 
some subject (the initiator) (2) was “doing 
something (the behavior, action, or event- 
type) (3) to somebody or something else (the 
target) (4) at some particular time (the 
temporal frame) and (5) at some specific 
address (the spatial frame). 

For practical reasons, events were included 


if information were available on the type of 


action and on both its time of occurrence and 
spatial location. 

Data for the study were derived from a 
variety of not commonly available accounts 
and archival records.” The effort was to 


6 This basic framework, though more elaborate, 
more detailed and developed independently, parallels 
that used in the study of the 1960 Swastika 
epidemic (Caplovitz and Rogers, 1961) in which 
significant patterning was uncovered in the forms of 
attack, kinds of- targets, and -the distribution of 
epidemic incidents through temporal and spatial 
frames. : 

7Specifically, the following sources were used: 

a) A 235-page narrative summary of the events 
of the Los Angeles riot drawn up by the McCone 
Commission. 

-b) Four volumes of Activity Recaps denoting the 

actions of the Los Angeles City Fire Department 
during the period of the Los Angeles riot were 
obtained from the Ohio State Disaster Research 
Center through the courtesy of Dr. E. Quarantelli, 
Center Co-Director. We are grateful to Los Angeles 
Fire Chief Raymond M. Hill, represented by his aide, 
Captain Robert T. Dove, for his assistance in 
interpreting these documents. 
y ©) The Los Angeles County Fire Dispatcher’s 
‘Log, also obtained through the courtesy of the Ohio 
State .Disaster Research Center, was used to 
complete the picture of fires m the Los Angeles 
curfew area, approximately one-fourth of which lies 
in county jurisdiction. 

d) Twenty 16mm film reels of unedited KTLA 
aerial news coverage of the Los Angeles riot, 
cbtained on loan from the Ohio State Disaster 
Center, were perused systematically. Each reel was 
screened to evaluate whether it carried relevant 
footage; sixteen reels were retained for systematic 
viewing. Each was viewed by two research assistants 
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reconstruct as accurately and y as 
possible the date, time, and exact street 


. location of five specific crowd behaviors. Each 


- 


reported fire, false alarm, instance of looting, 
incident involving rock (and other projectiles) 
throwing, and crowd gathering incident was 
treated as a specific crowd action. The intent 
was to record and study behavior in the 
natural setting (Tausky and Piedmont, 1968) 
using a variety of reports of behavior prepared 
by individuals who were first ang partici- 
pant-observers. 

This strategy surmounts some of the 
important methodological encumbrances to 
the study’ of collective violence (Berk, 1972). 
It includes events at which the investigators 
were not present, events occurring rapidly, 
often simultaneously, and over a . wide 
geographic area. It uses team reporting, which 
combines a number of segments or pieces of 
behavioral action, increasing the information 
available on a complex event—though not 
eliminating, the subjective and objective 
constraints placed on each individual observer ` 
(Fisher, 1972). 

We do not pretend to have solved the 
problem of the intrinsic subjectivity of reports 
of complex events, nor is our strategy 
all-inclusive. What we have undertaken is a 
broad sampling of events which we hope will 
shed new light on a subject most difficult to 
study naturally or comprehensively. 

Certain limitations inhere in archival 
documentation of riot behavior data: (1). 
incomplete reporting; (2) self-serving docu- 
mentation; and (3) incomparability of data. 


experienced in the riot analysis coding scheme, each 
of whom took separate notes of the time, address, 
initiator, action and target of each riot incident. 
Their notes were compared to identify inconsisten- 
cies and gaps in recording. Footage was then viewed 
a third time and a final set of events for each reel 
was verified and readied for actual coding. 

. e) A computer print-out of “Property ‘Crimes of 
the 1965 Watts Riot” obtained from the Los Angeles 
Police Department yielded 436 lootings, which were 


Subsequently re-coded under the riot analysis 


scheme. We are grateful to Edward M. Davis, Chief 
of Police, Los Angeles Police Department, acting 
through his aide, Captain J. R. Wilson, Commander, 
Public Affairs Division. 

f) A Los Angeles County Sheriff’s Department 
document, entitled “Watts Riot Property Damage,” 
yielded 221 additional not events, most of which 
were instances of looting and vandalism. ‘For this 
data, we thank Los Angeles County Sheriff Peter 
Pitchess, represented by his aide, Sergeant Robert 
Gibson. 
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The accounts used often represent simply the 
best record-keeping possible in a state of 
emergency. Undoubtedly, many important 
details were left out. We recognize also that 
these reports come from human beings with 
their own personal and professional biases. 

Coding was a team effort subjected to 
checks at various stages, including a 25 
percent coding check by alternate coders, 
which found errors of less than 10 percent in 
coding categories used in this analysis. 

This report relies on coding fields delineat- 
ing the following five kinds of information: 
(1) the specific type of crowd action (fire, 
looting, etc.); (2) the crowd event “grid point 
location” specified in terms of two four-digit 
numbers determined by translating each 
crowd action street address location into 
numerical ‘values along “X” and “Y” axes 
using a transparent grid overlay (constructed 
in increments of 125 feet) of the Los Angeles 
. curfew area; (3) the census tract location for 
each crowd action within the roughly 
135-tract Los Angeles riot area; (4) the date 
on which each crowd action occurred; and (5) 
the time of each crowd action recorded in 
hours and minutes. 

Following ‘coding, we undertook a cluster 
analysis routine in which coded crowd actions 
were clustered by action type by computer 
around specified time and location ranges and 
then scrutinized by hand in a “data base 
cleaning process.” This netted a “clean” set of 
over 1,850 crowd actions, free from multiple 
or duplicate reporting within or across 
different data sources® (see Table 1). 

The number of crowd actions of each 
classification represents the number of times 
action of that type was recorded as having 
occurred. Thus, although perhaps only 400 
separate commercial establishments may have 
been looted, the 555 figure indicates the 
number of times persons were recorded as 
having engaged in that type of crowd action. 
Accordingly, these figures should be inter- 


t Events reported as occurring within an hour of . 


* one another and within 125 feed (a grid point) of 


one another were traced back to all original sources | 


from which they were drawn. Using descriptive 
accounts and other auxiliary information found in 
the - original reporting sources, teams of two 
researchers, cross-checking one another’s work, were 
able to determine with a high degree of reliability 
whether in fact these reports represented multiple 
reportings of the same event or two or more 
different events. i 
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Table 1. Indicating the Number of 
Crowd Actions by Type 





Number of Crowd 


Crowd Action Type Actions of this 


Classification 

Fires 926 
False alarms 138 
Lootings ($55, 
Rock (and other pro- 

jectiles) Throwing 174 
Crowd Assemblies (in 

which no other 

action type was 

recorded 854 

Total 1,878 


*We speculate that this category of 
crowd action was systematically 
under-recorded. We reason that, in 
an outwardly chaotic situation of 
such magnitude in which so many, more 
drastic happenings were occurring 
with such frequency, the tendency of 
those recording crowd actions would 
be to begin to treat simple crowd 
gatherings as "routine" phenomena and 
to record those actions of a more 
serious nature, such as fires, loot- 
ings, rock throwings, etc. 


preted as reflecting the dynamics of crowd 
action and not simply as presenting a static 
picture, or final tally, or the number of 
commercial institutions looted. 

Some interesting empirical patterns 
emerged from this examination. The results 
are organized under three main headings: 
spatial patterns, temporal patterns, and 
temporal-spatial patterns. This method of 
presenting data, which may seem mechanical 
and lacking in theoretical focus, was chosen 
out of our commitment to a radically 
empirical approach, and is consisterit with our 
belief that existing theoretical formulations 
are premature and based on insufficient data.. 


SPATIAL PATTERNS 
An initial frequency distribution by tract, 
by crowd action type documented two crucial 
points of fact. 
l. The different crowd action types 
exhibit across-tract patterns of incidence/ 
non-incidence and frequency which differ 
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markedly from one another. Tracts experienc- 
ing high rates of one crowd action type were 
not necessarily high incidence tracts in 
another event-type category, suggesting that 
different tracts, and the people residing in or 
accessible to them, for whatever combination 
of reasons, provide settings and potential 
actors in the riot drama varying in conducive- 
ness and proneness to various crowd actions. 

2. Even limiting examination to the 
dispersion pattern of a single crowd action 
type, we were struck with the variation across 
the tracts in incidence/non-incidence and 
density distribution. 

Figure 1 was produced from a computer 
generated map of Los Angeles riot actions.” It 
provides a to-scale geographic simulation of 
the spatial pattern and density of that riot, 
and indicates that the riot, as defined by the 
-five crowd action types, was of tremendous 
scope, spreading across the 46.5 square mile 
Los Angeles curfew area. There are relatively 

few tracts in which no crowd activity of any 
kind occurred, and the preponderance of 
tracts had a wide range of crowd actions in 
varying frequencies. Clearly the riot was not 
localized; nor gid it encompass only homoge- 
neous tracts.’ 

The predominantly linear patterns in 
Figure 1 reflect the location of surface streets 
in the riot area. North/south linear patterns 
are particularly noticeable. Significantly, how- 
ever, this patterned linearity emerged only 
toward the end of the riot, as portrayed by 
the computer generated time simulation. The 
riot’s actual spatial spread through time was 

not in the linear strokes one might imagine, 


"Coded crowd events were displayed in a 
time-space simulation on the CRT display scope of a 
PDP-12 computer, in which the lapsed time interval 
between simulated riot events was proportional to 
the actual lapsed- time between events as they were 
reported to have occurred during the riot Q.e., 1 
second = | hour). The time scale was variable within 
wide limits at the option of the investigator. Spatial 
scale was fixed at about two miles per inch. 

10A measure of the extent of homogeneity 
among the 135 census tracts comprising the Los 
Angeles curfew area was undertaken using roughly 
80 census variables encompassing a wide range of the 
_demographic and socioeconomic status (SES) vari- 
ables traditionally used in the analysis of sociopoliti- 
‘cal phenomena. The subjection of these variables to 
factor analytic techniques resulted in fourteen 
factors possessing substantial variability across the 
tracts—an important indication that the Los Angeles 
ghetto is far from monolithic. 
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viewing this static representation of its final 
configuration. Rather, it developed in. what 
appeared to be an almost random spatial 
pattern. 

Figure 2 was constructed manually as a 
companion to Figure 1 to illustrate the 
dynamics of the spread of the rioting and to 
demonstrate how inaccurate the linear pat- 
terns of final configuration achieved in Figure 
1 are as representations of crowd. action 
dynamics once the time dimension is added. 
In Figure 2 each new riot location has been 
numbered according to the order in which it 


entered the riot, and then joined by line with 


that location immediately préceding and 
immediately following its entry, in ‘“follow- 
the-dots” fashion. Locations in Figure 2 were 
plotted according to the'ordering of first 
entry (repetitive action at a point is ignored); 
and for visual clarity, only those locations 
entering the riot by the end of the second day 
are plotted. Figure 2 indicates something of 
the complexity of riot spread dynamics and 
begs for further inquiry into the sociometry, 
mechanics and structural dynamics of crowd 
processes. Examination of riot growth pat-- 
terns through time—without reference te 
spatial location—has revealed certain other 
interesting configurations. 


TEMPORAL PATTERNS 


The Los Angeles riot began in the 
aftermath of a police arrest of a riot area 
resident for drunken driving, at approximately 
7:00 p.m. on -August 11, 1965. Computer 
generated growth graphs were used to plot the 
cumulative number of crowd actions against 
time. Analysis of the resultant growth curve 
revealed the following: In general, the rate of 
crowd ‘action activities grew during the’ first: 
half of the riot and declined during the 
second. Superimposed on this first order 
effect, we note a marked cyclic variation in 
crowd activities within periods of approxi- 
mately twenty-four hours. + 

Looking more closely at the twenty-four | 
hour cycle, we note that approximately 12 
percent of crowd activities occurred between 


the hours of 4:00 a.m. and noon; 26 percent 


*? Fourier analysis, a method of analyzing time 
series for harmonic components, indicated that the 
twenty-four hour cycle is second only to the main 
effect in importance. A twelv--hour cyclic effect also 
appeared. 
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Fig. l--Census tract map showing the final spatial 
configuration and density of Crowd Actions within the 
Los Angeles Riot Curfew Area* 


*Where the curfew area boundary does not coincide ‘with 
tract boundary lines, a dotted line delineates the 
boundary of the Curfew Area. 
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’ Fig, 2--Map showing the dynamics of the spread | 

.of riot actions through `the'end of the second riot 
day* | , ) a 
*Initial entry only has been plotted; repetitive 
action at a point is not treated. 
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between noon and 8:00 p.m.; and a full 62 
percent between 8:00 p.m. and 4:00 a.m. 
Indeed, 34 percent of all riot activity as we 
have defined it occurred between 8:00 p.m. 
on August 13th and 4:00 a.m. on the 14th, 
with another 16 percent of total riot activities 
taking place during these same hours the 
following night. 

` This cyclic temporal ee certainly 
suggests the existence of a patterned inner 
dynamic in crowd phenomena, but it raises 
more questions than it answers. To what 
extent, for example, can these riot patterns be 
related to and explained in terms of other 
social behavioral patterns and other daily 
routines? Correspondingly, to what extent can 
we -model the time distribution of events 
within a riot using assumptions concerning 
possible mechanisms by which a riot grows? 


TEMPORAL-SPATIAL PATTERNS 


The End of the Like-Minded Crowd 


Fire and looting events were examined 
simultaneously against two independent units 
. Of analysis: (1) the day on which events 
occurred and (2) the nature of census tract 
involvement, i.e., whether new tracts were 
becoming riot involved or whether events 
were simply occurring at a greater rate in 
tracts with prior riot involvement. 

Table 2 compares fire and looting actions 
by date of occurrence and indicates both the 


Table 2. Day/Tract Patterns for 


Fire Events 
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total number of events of each category and 
the number of previously uninvolved census 
tracts becoming riot involved on each given 
day. A measure of tract overlap is also given, 
indicating the number and percent of newly 
involved tracts in which both fire and looting 
actions occurred on the same riot day. 

From this table, and particularly from the 
measures of tract overlap in the geographic 
spread through time for these two crowd 
action types, the complexity of this riot 
becomes apparent. We note, for example, that 
these two crowd action types have markedly 
different time-space spread profiles. With the 
exception of looting actions on August 13th, 
the percent of overlap in the spread of these 
two types to previously uninvolved tracts is at 
its maximum when overlap exists in -50 
percent of the instances of new tract 
involvement. 

An examination of the raw data from 
which Table 2 was constructed revealed that 
even in those instances where newly involved 
riot tracts experienced both looting and fire 
activities on the same riot day, the two 
differed markedly regarding the time ordering 
of new tract entry. Thus, although Tract 2422 
may actually have experienced both fires and 
lootings on August 13th, these riot phenom- 
ena more than likely occurred in substantially 
different portions of that twenty-four hour 
time-span. This means that the percent of 
overlap figures in Table 2, greatly exaggerate 
the amount of similarity existing in the 


Fire and Looting Crowd Activities 


Looting Events 




























vey ee No. of Tracts|New Fire Tracts No. of et Ney boot tne 
` . Involved in |Also Experienc- Involved in racts Also 
AC EINARY e This Event ing Looting for Events This Event | Experiencing 
Category for | First Time on Category for | Fires for 
First Time Same Day First Time First Time 
on Same Day 
No. $ 
August s a 
August 6 50% 
August 43 65% 
August 5 26% 


August 


August 
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temporal-spatial spread profiles of: eae two 
riot activities. 

- The, dynamics of the spread of these two 
activity types indicate that they are markedly 
different kinds of collective behavior phenom- 
end. For, although a certain amount of 
overlap marks their temporal-spatial spread 
profiles, the differences are more ‘impressive 
than the similarities. 

These patterns reveal that looting and 
burning occur together at the same place and 
time far less often than the theoretical 
material treating riot process would lead us to 
expect. They suggest that -what we have 
recorded are complex behavior processes, 
engaged in by different groups, interwoven 
with varied and shifting motivations, and 


‘transmitted or blocked by a variety of formal 


and informal mechanisms and structures. 
These patterns call into question existing riot 
typologies and the appropriateness or .accu- 
racy of such phrases as “like-minded,” “herd 
instincts,” and “the group mind” as descrip- 
tions of these phenomena. They suggest the 
usefulness of further inquiries into the 
interplay of the many variables which 
condition such complex processes. 


Riot Day Configurations 


A tract/day frequency distribution of the 
five combined categories of crowd activity 
indicated the number of crowd actions 
occurring in each tract on each riot day. 
Within each day tracts were ordered temporal- 
ly according to the time sequence of new tract 
involvement. 
activity consistently spanned across midnight, 
we have considered riot days as running from 
8:00 am. to 7:59 am. the following 
morning—the approximate center of what was 
consistently the lowest activity period. Rather 
than use the possibly arbitrary calendar day, 
we hoped to follow the natural dynamic of 
the action. Thus, the “Day 1, Day 2..” 
breakdown . used below reflects the twenty- 
four hour cyclic pattern of riot action 
beginning at 8:00 a.m. 

_ A check of the sequence of new tract 
involvement against a census tract map of the 
Los Angeles riot area determined that in only 
21 percent of the cases of new tract 
involvement did the riot spread to a tract 
contiguous to that tract last experiencing new 
riot activity. In the remaining 79 percent of 


Since periods of peak riot 
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the instances of new tract entry, spread was to 
non-contiguous tracts, many of which were 
actually widely separated geographically- from 
the preceding tract. This same basic pattern of 
non-contiguous spread was found to obtain 
even when much smaller spatial units (grid 
point locations, i.e., specific street address 
locations) were examined over time. 

Day I Tracts. An examination of those 
tracts which became riot involved on Day 1l 
reveals that with the exception of that tract in 
which the riot began (which by definition 
could not be a contiguous tract, there being 
no prior riot tract) each of the other three 
Day 1 tracts was contiguous to that tract with 
a prior riot involvement. Notably, this kind of 
contiguity emerges at no later point in the 
riot’s tract spread through time. 

With one exception, each of these Day 1 
tracts ceases in riot activity after Day 4. The 
first two of these Day | tracts are marked by 
a relatively high intensity (frequency) of riot 
actions; the latter two reveal low intensity riot 
activity patterns. All these tracts exhibit an 
intensity pattern over their riot-active days 
which closely resembles a normal distribution 
pattern, a pattern which appears to charac- 
terize riot event day distributions for the bulk 
of all riot involved tracts. 

Day 2 Tracts. Day 2 tracts (ie., those 
tracts entering the riot on its second day) 
exhibit very different growth/spread patterns. 
Of the forty-five Day 2 tracts, only ten, or 
roughly 22 percent, are tracts contiguous to a 
previously involved riot tract. Moreover, if we 
define low riot intensity as involving five or 
less riot actions per day, all but one of these 
Day 2 tracts entered the riot with low 
intensity on their first riot-active day. 
However,. forty of these forty-five Day 2 
tracts were marked on Day 3 (their second 
riot-active day) by increases in the number of 
daily riot actions. Of these, most experienced 
riot activity at a rate heavily accelerated over 
that experienced on their first day of 
involvement. Indeed, almost half of these 
accelerating tracts experienced riot growth by 
a factor of ten or greater on their second day 
of riot involvement.. An average growth factor 
figure of 10 was calculated, with individual © 
tract growth factors ranging from 1-1/2 to as - 
high as 36. “2 

With seven exceptions (in which riot 
activity continued to accelerate) these same 
Day 2 tracts experienced either a very slight 
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drop in riot activity (eight tracts dropped by 
two events), or a marked deceleration in the 
number of riot events on Day 4 of the riot 
(their third day of riot involvement). By Day 
5 all but one of these Day 2 tracts had 
returned to a low level of riot intensity (five 
or less riot actions in a twenty-four hour 
period). 

Day 3 Tracts. There were seventy-seven 
tracts which became riot active for the first 
time on the third day of the Los Angeles riot. 
Riot activity in these tracts reveals markedly 
different patterns from those noted for the 
forty-five Day 2 tracts discussed above. 
Contiguous riot spread in these seventy-seven 
tracts dropped to only 17 percent of the 
instances of new tract entry. In contrast to 
Day 2 tracts, Day 3 tracts tended to enter the 
riot at much higher levels of intensity. Only 
slightly more than half of these tracts (56 
percent) entered at what we are considering a 
low level of intensity, while the remainder 
entered at what we are terming high levels of 
riot intensity. Equally notable is the fact that 
despite markedly higher tract entry intensity 
levels for Day 3 tracts, a full 77 percent of 
these tracts decrease (rather than increase) in 
their level of riot activity on their second 
riot-active day (riot Day 4). Of these, 58 
percent return to a low level of riot intensity 
(five riot events or less). Thus, Day 3 tracts 


reveal a growth profile differing substantially © 
from that noted for either Day 1 or Day 2 < 


tracts. 

Day 4 and Day 5 Tracts. Day 4 and Day 5 
tract riot dynamics are so similar as to allow 
_concurrent discussion. In only two instances 
did riot spread to any of these ten tracts 
involve contiguous spread. All these tracts 
entered and remained at low levels of riot 


intensity. With only two exceptions these - 


tracts were marked by token entry (one riot 
event only) and, with only one exception, by 
riot activity on one day only. 

We have noted for Los Angeles, patterns of 
daily riot dynamics indicating at least four 
distinct daily riot growth curves. This suggests 
that within one large-scale riot several smaller, 
simultaneous mini-riots may be occurring, and 
that coherent patterns may be discernible 
within more limited temporal and spatial 
‘frames. Additionally, we have seen that tracts 
entering the riot on Day 1, Day 2, or Day 3 
tended to maintain activity through Day 4, 
and in many cases continued to experience 
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riot activities through Day 5 and 6. In 
contrast, tracts entering the riot on Day 4 or 
Day 5 (this was the last day on which 
previously uninvolved tracts entered the riot) 
were characterized by riot activity far less 
intense and by activity which, by and large, 
occurred on one day only. l 
Thus, despite some notable differences . 
between riot patterns for Day 1, Day 2 and 
Day 3 tracts, in general, tracts entering earlier 
in the riot experienced both more days of riot 


-activity and markedly more intensive riot 


actions. Did these tracts have more to riot 
about or did they enjoy some advantages in 
the conduct of riotous behavior? Can we 
dismiss these patterns as merely coincidental, 
or even tautological; or do they suggest inner 
dynamics and explanatory mechanisms under- 
lying riot contagion? 


CONCLUSIONS 


This research has attempted to take a hard, 
empirical look at the process of noting, using 
data on actual riot behavior. Although many 
more questions have been raised than have 
been answered, at least one conclusion can be 
clearly drawn: existing theoretical formula- 
tions of the acting crowd do not hold up well 
against the close scrutiny of more systematic 
empirical inquiry. 

Our methodology has allowed us to 
analyze detailed data on various forms of mob 
violence and to dissect the crowd process into 
some of its component parts, revealing some 
striking attributes and patterns: 

1. The final spatial configuration of each 
class of riot action represents a unique pattern 
of incidence/non-incidence and frequency— 
clearly not well explained by the model of a 
tempest scattering in every direction or 
theoretical constructs such as generalized 
belief. 

2. Temporal patterns are marked by a 
relative clarity and cyclic regularity not 
adequately accounted for by those represent- 
ing riot process as simple phasal development. 

3. In only 21 percent of the instances of 
riot spread to a new geographical area did 
contagion involve a geographically contiguous 


area, a finding which provokes us to question 


possible mechanisms of riot spread and 
indicates a level of complexity in the 
contagion of riot behavior not adequately, 
treated in the literature. Moreover, the fact 
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that the phenomenon of adjacent spatial 
spread decreases as the riot progresses through 


time hints of even greater subtleties relating to- 
the extent to which the mechanisms and - 


agents of contagion change over time. 

4. A corollary finding indicated that 
different riot days exhibit distinctive patterns 
of riot growth, both with respect to the 
number of new areas entering the riot, the 
intensity with which they enter and the 
duration and daily fluctuation of their riot 
participation. This suggests differential 
changes over time in the mechanisms aiding 
and impeding riot spread, or possibly the 
successful legitimizing of riot norms over time 
and through variegated populations (Menzel, 


1960; Kerckhoff, Back and Miller, 1965), or, | 


even more intriguing, the existence of several, 
distinctive mini-riots discernible within what 


had appeared to be a single, largescale event.. 


In any case, it suggests complex inner 
dynamics in riot processes not adequately 
accounted for in previous work. 

5. Unique temporal-spatial spread profiles 
were found to differentiate patterns of fires 
‘ and lootings, indicating that these are two 
distinct crowd processes and suggesting that 
crowd activities may be more thoroughly 
understood if they are not lumped together 
under monolithic concepts like Banfield’s 
“foray for pillage” or Speigel’s “siege.” 

This case study has indicated the promise 
of an approach which addresses rioting as a 
complex, diverse, dynarhic and interactive 
process. It also raises some broader issues 
concerning how to -study instances of 
collective violence, what to look at, and what 
‘kinds of conclusions can be reasonably drawn 
on the basis of what is examined and how it is 
being examined, To understand rioting and 
mob processes, we must look beyond the riot 
participant and riot community. and begin to 
devise complex strategies suitable to the 
` diversity of the behavioral processes we seek 
to comprehend. - 


~ 
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It is commonly believed that the nature of the generating structure of a stochastic process can 
be determined by examining the distributional form of the stachastic process in time. For — 
example, it is believed that correlations between time intervals can be used to distinguish 
between contagion (after-effect) and heterogeneity (stratification). These beliefs are incorrect, 
and no amount of statistical information internal to the sampled process, is sufficient for such a 


distinction, 


\ ` 


n their investigation of disorders in public 
schools Ritterband and Silberstein 
(1973:462-66) have examined three mod- 
els that “...might be appropriate for 


understanding group disorders. These are-1) ` 


random events 2) exogenous causation and 3) 
system effects.” This same categorization has 
- been a commonplace in the literature of the 
statistics of -repeated happenings since the 
work of Greenwood and Yule (1920:256-7). 
Greenwood and Yule first considered a 
problem raised by Karl Pearson, the problem 
of the statistics of multiple cases of cancer in 


the same household (Pearson, 1913). They. 
then applied these techniques to the study of. 


industrial accidents. 

Corresponding to the terms used by 
Ritterband and Silberstein, Greenwood and 
Yule distinguished three generating mechan- 
isms for the stochastic process. These are 1) 
uncomplicated chance, 2) different uncompli- 
cated chance mechanisms. acting on a 
heterogeneous population and 3) contagion- 


- 
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like processes where the occurrence of an 


“event has an after effect which increases the 


probability that the next event will occur. A 
variety of names have been attached to these 
models. Random event and uncomplicated 
chance models are also known as the Poisson 
process and exponential waiting time models. 
Exogenous causation and heterogeneity mod- 
els are also known as‘spurious contagion, 


- stratification and mixture models.. Contagion 


and systems effects models are also known as 
after effect models. 

Like Ritterband and Silberstein, Green- 
wood and Yule explain that by uncomplicated 


_ chance they mean that the Poisson distribu- 


tion describes the process. Then after showing 
that the Poisson distribution does not fit the 
data, they proceed to determine which of the 


‘other two hypotheses will be chosen as a 


preferred explanation. Ritterband and Silber- 
stein (1973:465-6), quoting from Coleman 
(1964:301), explain that to distinguish 
between assumptions of contagion and hetero- 
geneity requires “. . .over-time data; which can 


show the development of contagion if it 


exists.” They then explain further that they 
do not have the data for such a direct test and 
offer a different solution, which is quite 
satisfactory. . 

These authors imply that if certain kinds of 
appropriate “over-time data?” were available 
then the distinction between contagion and | 
heterogeneity could be made from the form 


- 
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of the distribution and the way it changes 
over time. This belief is a myth. While the use 
of such time data can improve and refine 
causal analysis, one cannot distinguish be- 
tween contagion and heterogeneity only on 
the basis of statistical properties of the 
distributional form. The confusion has arisen, 
as best as I can reconstruct, from Coleman’s 
_ interpretation of a very misleading remark by 
Feller. . . 

Feller’s original statement (1943:398) was: 
“In order to decide whether or not there is 
contagion, it is not-sufficient to consider the 
distribution of events, but a detailed study of 
correlation between various time intervals is 
necessary.” Coleman (1964:301) paraphrased 
this: 


Therefore, as Feller points out, it is 
impossible to choose between a contagious 
interpretation and a heterogeneity interpre- 
tation merely on the basis of the empirical 
distribution itself no matter how well it fits 
a theoretical distribution. What are re- 
quired in addition are over time data, 
which can show the. development of 
contagion if it exists. 

While Coleman’s reading seems reasonable 
‘it does not seem to me to be an accurate 
description of the difficulties since it leaves 
the impression that the distinction between 
the two models can be made if distributional 
information is refined in some appropriate 
way. If we look again at Feller’s paper (1943), 
we find that he does not give any direct 
support for his apparent contention that the 
distinction can be made if “. . .correlation 
between -time intervals...” is available, nor 
does he describe what he means by that 
phrase. Instead, he refers to two studies, in 
which he says such analyses are carried out 
(Newbold, 1927; Lundberg, 1940). Newbold 
never explicitly considered the possibility of 
after effect. Lundberg does not attempt to 
distinguish between the two hypotheses on 
statistical grounds. 

A variety of interpretations can be given to 
Feller’s statement that are consistent with the 
fact he emphasizes throughout; namely, that 
distributional information is not sufficient to 
make the distinction between the two kinds 
of causal mechanisms (heterogeneity and 
contagion). A fair reading would be that the 
study of “. . .correlation between various time 
intervals. . .” can be used to refine the analysis 
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that leads: back to the structure of the causal ` 
mechanism, if it is assumed to be of a 
particular type. One then proceeds to 
determine if the structures implicitly defined 
by such an analysis can be discovered 
explicitly, can be-confirmed on replication, or 
are even plausible. 

Whatever Feller had in mind an interpreta- 
tion of a comment in 1943 should be 


‘consistent with his widely known views as 


expressed in the paper, referred to by 
Coleman (Feller; 1943:389,398), and in his 


‘text on probability (Feller, 1966:57). To 


verify a contagious effect by looking at a 
sample and then looking to its future to see if 
prior events correlate with later events, does 
not determine whether the effect is true 
contagion (where the fact of an earlier event’s 
occurrence changes the probability of the 
occurrence of a later event) or spurious 
contagion (where the fact that an event did or 
did not occur at an earlier time period to a 
sampled individual changes the estimate of the 
probability that the individual came from a 
lower or higher risk stratum of the popula- 
tion). In either case, you will always get the 
appearance of contagion. | 

The mathematical content of the claim 
that distinctions between the assumptions of a 
heterogeneity and a contagion model are 
possible on statistical grounds, and the 
counter claim of the impossibility of making 
such a distinction rest in the following 
observations: 

The various models referred to by Ritter- 
band-Silberstein, Coleman and Feller all lead 
to the conclusion that the probability of 
exactly k events occurring in the time interval 
(o,t) (where k is a non-negative integer, and 
t>o) is given by the negative binomial 
distribution, P(t) = f (ksp,a) = otk 1) p* 
(1-p)*,where a@ is a positive parameter, and p 
= p(t) is a probability which is a function of | 
the time parameter, where a and p(t) are 
determined by the assumptions of the 
particular model under consideration. (See 
Feller, 1968:164-7 for more details: on the 
properties of the negative binomial.) 

There has been consensual agreement that 
the assumption of heterogeneity will lead to 
the Greenwood-Yule model (Greenwood and 
Yule, 1920). There are two candidates for the 
contagion model. ‘The first, .a time damped 
model, was devised by Eggenberger and Polya 
(1923) and the other, a time homogeneous 
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model was devised by Yule (see Feller, 
1968:450 for details). . 

The Greenwood-Yule and Eggenberger- 
Polya models both lead to a functional form 
for the probability, p(t) = t/tts, s >'o; while 
the. Yule model leads to the form p(t) = 
e -At à >o, 

If one then looks at a single time interval, 
these models cannot be distinguished. The 
Egzenberger-Polya, Greenwood-Yule models 
operate on.a time scale A(t) = t/s, and the 
Yule model on the time scale A(t) = eAt-1. 
We note here that the expectation of the 
process is @A(t) and its variance is aA(t) 
(1+A(t)). Thus, ìf- long enougti time intervals 
are available, one can, in principle, distinguish 
between some of the models on the basis of 
time scale. Operational time scales are, 
however, notoriously unstable, and long time 


intervals rarely available. Further discussion of < 


time scales and the concept of operational 
time can be found in Lundberg (1940:55-8, 
67-9) and in Feller (1966:178). 

The suggestion that the ‘distinction be- 
tween the Greenwood-Yule (heterogeneity) 
and Eggenberger-Polya model (contagion) can 
be made on statistical grounds by examining 
correlations between the process in disjoint 
time intervals fails since both processes give 
rise to the same joint distributions. Namely, 
let kj. j=l,....n be n non-negative integers, 
and = (sj, tj) j=l,...n ben non-overlapping 
time intervals and let Aj=A(tj)—A(sj). Then 
' the probability of exactly kj events occurring 
in the time interval (sj,tj) for all j is given by 


TYatk, +ky+.. tkp) 
I(a)k, k}. Sae A oy 
AK Ag? ©. AK n 


9 etk, tk,.. tk, 
(1+A tA, +t.. +tAn) 


The calculations proceed rather differently, 
since the models are quite different in their 
assumptions, but straightforward computa- 
tions show that the required probability is th 
same for both models. . : 

' These same computational results appear in 
Arbous and Kerrich (1951:414-23) and in 
Bates and Neyman (1952). The notation in 
these papers differs slightly from that- used 
above, and although they deal with the case of 


- 
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contiguous time intervals (two such intervals 
in the Arbous and Kerrich paper), the main 
ideas are ell there. 

An easy calculation shows that correlation 
between two time intervals, say į = 1 andj = 
2, iiM, A2/(1+A1) (ItA2). 

Since the Greenwood-Yule and Eggen- 
berger-Polya models have an operational time 
of the same form, they cannot be distin- 
guished cn the basis of the joint distribution 
or any consequence of it, such as the 
correlations between time intervals. The Yule 
model can be distinguished from either of 
these models, only if one accepts assumptions 
that depend on the stability of the operational 
time scale. o 7 


~ We note here that Bates and Neyman 


(1952) generalized the Eggenberger-Polya 
model and constructed a family on contagion 
models which are time transformations of the 
Greenwood-Yule, Eggenberger-Polya models. 
The operational time scale is of. the form 
A(t}=-(1+bt}#—-1 for appropriate choices of 
a,b>o. Ir a=] we get the Eggenberger-Polya 
model, which is indistinguishable from the 
Greenwood-Yule model. 

Arbous and Kerrich (1951) claimed that 
heterogeneity can -be distinguished from 
contagion by comparing the Greenwood-Yule 
and Yule models. Bates and Neyman (1952) 
make the same claim by identifying hetero- 
geneity with an exceptional case (a=1) among 
the time scales they propose for study. 

Thus, these papers contend that a distinc- 
tion between the assumptions of hetero- 
geneity and contagion can be made in 
principle because under heterogeneity “time is 
linear,” but under contagion “time is 
exponential”? [Arbous and Kerrich] or that 
“time grows like a power of t” [Bates and 
Neyman], and with the exception of a very 
special case, growth is not linear. The essence 
of the argument of Arbous and Kerrich is that 
by contagion, one means the undamped, time 
homogeneous contagion of Yule; but as many 
authors have pointed out, contagion can be of 
the Eggenberger-Polya variety. Bates and 
Neyman’s argument depends on allowing the 
assumption of contagion to correspond to a 
family of assumptions and the assumption of 
heterogeneity to be unitary. If, under 
heterogeneity, we also allowed the use of-a 
variable operational time (as is common in. 
practice), the argument of Bates and Neyman 
no longer obtains. l 
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We must reject the interpretation that 
heterogeneity and contagion can be distin- 
guished by the form of the distribution 
without considering a framework that relates 
the distributional information to observables 
and terms of the theory under study. That is 
true whether one examines the distributions 
cross-sectionally or over time. It is true 
whether one samples the entire population or 
homogeneous parts of the population, unless 
the homogeneity is taken with respect to 
variables external to the phenomenon under 
study. However one proceeds, the primary job 
will remain. The analysis over time and 
between time intervals may help one define 
the precise character of a given causal 


structure, if it exists; but one still has the job. 


of finding out whether or not the supposed 
cause exists. 

Ritterband and Silberstein solve their 
problem satisfactorily. If, however, we take 
them at their word (Ritterband and Silber- 
stein, 1973:466), they avoided substantial 
error only because certain kinds of data were 
not available to them. 


~~ 
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A COMMENT ON THE EFFECT OF 
DURATION ON INTRAGENERATIONAL 
SOCIAL MOBILITY 


In a recent article in this Review 
McFarland (1970) presented an interesting 
model designed to demonstrate why intra- 
generational social mobility rates would 
decline over time. This comment does not 
dispute the substantive findings of that article; 
tather, it presents from an economic stand- 
point several addenda to certain arguments 
presented there..In addition, we provide one 
bit of empirical evidence regarding the 
relationship between the length of time spent 
in an occupation and the probabilities of 
observing subsequent moves from that oc- 
cupation. 

That the expected effect of duration on 
the probability of mobility is uncertain can be 
seen from an economic model of occupational 
mobility in which a change in occupation 
depends on the expected benefits net of any 
` costs attributable to the change. On the one 
hand, attachment to familiar job surroundings 
and associates plus increasing familiarity with 
tasks associated with a particular occupation 
may prove important barriers to job changes. 
Also, as an employee works in a particular 
occupation he obtains skills for which his 
employer will be willing to pay a premium to 
avoid turnovers which would require training 
new personnel.' On the other hand, it can be 
argued that a major cost of occupational 
mobility is the cost of information about 
other positions and that this cost is a 
decreasing function of the time spent in an 
occupation.” Only if this decreased cost 
outweighs. the increased cost of mobility due 
to increased attachment and increased wage 


offers would increased mobility rates be likely | 


to occur with longer duration. 
These remarks suggest that, in addition to 


i! Becker (1963:18-29) argues that such 
employer-specific training should impede both quit 
and layoff rates, 

*For a more complete discussion of the role of 
information costs in labor markets see Stigler 
(1962). 


the stochastic model applicable to hetero- 
geneous populations developed by McFarland 
(1970), there are behavioral economic reasons 
to expect a relationship between duration and 
social mobility. Although the evidence con- 
cerning this empirical question presented 
below suggests the form and strength of the . 
relationship, it does not lead to a clear-cut 
choice among competing models designed to 
explain observed associations between mobili- 
ty and duration. More complete modeling of 
employee and employer behavior is required 
before definitive hypotheses regarding the 
effects of duration on occupational mobility 
can be posited and tested. 

In another study Schroeder (1971) investi- 
gated the occupational (and intercounty) 
mobility patterns of a longitudinal sample of 
male taxpayers living in Wisconsin who had 
filed at least two state income tax returns for 
the period. 1947-1959.2 The method of 
measuring occupational mobility was to 
observe self-reported major (1-digit) occupa- 
tions on successive tax returns and record a 
move whenever this occupation changed. To 
standardize the mobility duration time, the 
only taxpayers included in the analysis were 
those who moved at least once — at which 
point their ‘‘duration clocks” were set to zero. 
Although this procedure may bias the sample 
by excluding all non-movers, it would 
decrease the measured effect of duration on 
the likelihood of mobility. 

Regression analysis was used to iest the 
effect of duration on relative frequencies of 
occupational mobility for different duration 
statuses. The data-preparation procedure used 
was similar to ‘those used by Land (1969), 
Meyers, et al. (1967), and Morrison (1967) in 
testing McGinnis’ (1968) “Axjom of Cumula- 
tive Inertia” for geographical mobility. That 
is; duration-specific relative frequencies of 
mobility were first determined for those 
included in the sample. Using two different 
functional forms, these proportions were then 
regressed-on variables related to the number 


For a description of the Wisconsin Assets and 
Incomes Studies Data Archive see Bauman, et al. 
(1970). 
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Regressions of Probability of Occupational Mobility on Duration Status 


(t-values in parentheses) 


Table 1. 
Model Constant in Yr 
A .148 -.0482 
(-9.49)* 
B 166 -.0949 
(-9.87)* 


* denotes significance at. less than the 


(In Yr)? R? RAR 
909 90.0% 
2 (1,9) 
0185 978 180.4% 
(5.05) (2,8) 
“01 level 


** numbers in parentheses in this column denote the degrees of freedom 


-of years in the occupation. Since pre-test 
examination of the relationship indicated a 
non-linear association between duration- 
specific propensities to move and duration 
measured in years, a simple semilog regression 
was first fit to the data (Model A). Following 
Morrison (1967) the alternative function used 
included both the natural log of duration and 
the square of this variable as simultaneous 
independent variables in the regression. The 
results of these regressions are shown in Table 
| where it is apparent that one can reject the 
null hypothesis that duration of residency in 
an occupation does not retard subsequent 
moves from that occupation. A comparison of 
the results from the functional forms suggests 
that the impediment of duration is strongest 
in the first several years in an oceupation, 
then trails off slowly.* ` 


Several comments about these results and 


the results reported in the studies cited above 
are in order. First, note that the data used 
here can suffer from idiosyncracies of annual 
self-reporting of occupations. Second, there is 
no real justification for the functional forms 
used in the equations other than nonlinearity. 
Admittedly, the R? statistic indicates that 
much variation in the dependent variable is 
explained by the independent variables; 
however, that is not equivalent to a 
theoretical justification of its form: Finally, 
the use of a relative frequency as the 
dependent variable poses the problem of 
inefficient estimators caused by heterosceda- 
sticity in, the error term of the regression 
equation.’ 

In conclusion, the effect of duration of 
residence on occupational mobility is a 





*One must bear in mind, however, that the 
results were obtained from g semple in which the 
greatest observed duration bevel was only ten years. 


* See for example, Goldberger (1994). 


phenomenon which deserves further study, 
preferably with data analogous to those used 
here, i.e., a time series on a cross-section of 
individuals, but which avoid potential prob- 
lems with reporting occupations and have a 
longer time span of observation. More 
important, however, is the need to construct a 
behavioral model of mobility, based on 
sociological or economic theory, which is 
capable of untangling the offsetting tenden- 
cies of duration to increase or decrease 


- subsequent probabilities of changing occupa- 


tions. Likewise, this theory should include 


rationale for the proper functional form to be 


used in tests of the hypotheses. 


LARRY SCHROEDER 
Georgia State University 
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ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
MATHEMATICAL MODELS AND 
EMPIRICAL DATA, AND THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
DURATION OF STAY 
AND SUBSEQUENT 
MOBILITY 


Larry Schroeder offers some “empirical 
evidence regarding the relationship between 
the length of time spent in an occupation and 
the probabilities of observing subsequent 
moves from that occupation,” and briefly 
sketches some economic arguments which he 
regards as “addenda to certain arguments 
presented. ..” in my. 1970 paper, “Intragener- 
ational social mobility as a Markov process.” 

It is useful to distinguish between evidence, 
on the one hand, and mere empirical data, on 
the other. A datum becomes a piece of 
evidence only in. the context of a dispute 
which it helps to resolve. Insofar as I am 
aware, there is no dispute as to whether a 
negative relationship exists between the length 
of time already spent in a current status 
category and the probability that one selected 
randomly from those still remaining there will 
subsequently move. 

Indeed, this negative relationship must by 
now be one of the most thoroughly replicated 
findings in sociology. It has been observed for 
mobility of persons between industries 
(Blumen et al., 1955), mobility of both 
` persons and family lines between occupational 
categories (Hodge, 1966), and migration of 
persons or families between geographic 
regions (Myers et al., 1967; Morrison, 1967; 
Land, 1969; Spilerman, 1972). This empirical 
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generalization seems to hold up regardless of 
variations from study to study in (a) the 
nature of the mobility — geographic, occupa- 
tional, or industrial; (b) the precise category 
boundaries selected; and (c) the time, 
location, and nature of the sample and the 
population it represents. 

Schroeder adds to our stock of empirical 
findings the fact that the same negative 
relationship obtains for occupational mobility 
in a sample of “male taxpayers living in 
Wisconsin who had filed at least two state 
income tax-returns for the period 1947-1959” 
and who had in addition reported two 
different “major (l-digit) occupations on 
successive tax returns.” 

But the observed decline in mobility rates 
over time, in Schroeder’s and the earlier 
studies, constitutes an empirical generalization 
to be explained, and not evidence favoring 
one over another explanation. As Schroeder 
notes, his empirical data do not “lead to a 
clear-cut choice among competing models 
designed to explain observed associations 
between mobility and duration.” 

In the remainder of this comment I wish to 
elaborate on Schroeder’s note by clarifying 
the precise sense in which the different 
models are “competing,” and the require- 
ments which must be met by data in order for 
them to become evidence which would help 
to resolve a dispute between the authors who 
set-forth those various models. l 

An important point often overlooked is 
that not all mathematical models are intended 
to fit empirical data; not infrequently 
mathematical models are developed to work . 
out the implications of postulates their 
authors themselves regard as counterfactual or 
at least dubious. Lieberson and Fuguitt 
(1967). for example, asked what would 
happen if racial discrimination were elimi- 
nated at once, and found that about a century 
would elapse before all the effects of prior 
discrimination would be eradicated. “What 
would happen if...?” may be a fruitful 
question to explore whether the specified 
conditions be plausible or implausible, and 
exploration of the implications of counter- 
factual postulates is a practice by no means 
confined to mathematical sociologists. 

Max Weber (1904, pp. 89 ff.), in his 
discussion of the ideal-type, provided a by 
now longstanding justification for such a 
practice. According to Weber the ideal-type 
“is not a description of reality.” Rather it “is 
formed by the one-sided accentuation of one 
or more points of view and by the synthesis of 
a great many diffuse, discrete, more or less 
present and occasionally absent concrete 
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individual phenomena, which are arranged 
' according to those one-sidedly emphasized 
viewpoints into a unified analytical con- 
struct.” The value of an ideal-type is not 
determined by how well or how poorly it fits 
empirical observations: the ideal-type is not 
intended to be a description of reality. 

In-my 1970 paper I explicitly disavowed 
any claim that mine was “The Correct Model” 
(p. 467), but perhaps I :failed to specify 
clearly just what I do want to claim for that 
model. In my paper I gave “one-sided 
accentuation” to population heterogeneity. 
My purpose was to argue that population 
heterogeneity was a second possible explana- 
tion for the empirical. findings” which 
McGinnis and others had been attributing to 
nonstationarity. That argument is most clearly 
‘and forcefully stated in the form: “Even had 
nonstationarity been completely absent, the 
relationship between mobility and duration 
would still be negative; and thus the observed 
negative relationship is not necessarily due to 
nonstationarity.” Accordingly I postulated 
the complete absence of nonstationarity, and 
worked out the logical implications of that 
postulate. 

McGinnis (1968), Mayer (1968), and 
others, in contrast, had given “one-sided 
- accentuation” to nonstationarity, its specific 
form variously keyed to duration of stay in 
current category, to aging per se, or to 
something similar. 

But an empirical test to yield a clear-cut 
choice among these several models would, in 
- my view, be no more appropriate than, say, an 
empirical test to yield a clear-cut choice 
between the ideal-type “‘church” and the 
ideal-type “sect” as the two appear in Weber’s 
writings. The purpose of my model was to 


facilitate my argument that certain kinds of’ 


variables which are being neglected did 
deserve attention in studies of social mobility; 
I would not, however, go on to claim that 
these are the only variables deserving at- 
tention. 

Population heterogeneity, which I argued 
had been unduly neglected, may be studied by 
focusing on characteristics on which an 
individual remains the same throughout his 
lifetime, but upon which different individuals 
differ. Examples include sex, race, intelli- 
gence, place and year of birth. In samples 
limited to adults, variables describing various 
aspects of childhood experience join the list. 
Likewise, for educational attainment, which 
remains more or less constant throughout 
one’s adult lifetime, but which differs 
considerably from person to person. My 
emphasis on population heterogeneity sug- 
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gests hypotheses to the effect that differences 
in mobility probabilities exist between blacks 
and whites, between those born in urban and 
those born in rural areas, between those who 
grew up in homes with both parents and those 
who did not, between those who have 
attended college and those who have not, etc. 

McGinnis suggests that duration in current 
status is important, regardless of such 
variables such as those in the above paragraph. 
Mayer suggests that age per se is important. 
And Schroeder suggesis that economic vari- 
ables, including one’s value to his current 
employer and one’s access to information 
about opportunities elsewhere, as well as 
psychological variables, including attachment 
to the familiar and avoidance of the unknown, 
are also important. 

These hypotheses are by no means 
mutually exclusive. We already know, for 
example, that mobility probabilities for blacks 
differ substantially from those for whites 
(Duncan, 1968). But that fact certainly does 
not preclude blacks with much seniority from 
being less mobile than blacks with little 
seniority, nor does it preclude blacks who are 
well informed about alternative job opportu- 
nities from being more mobile than blacks 
who are not. 

The task for future empirical studies is not, 
as Schroeder seems to believe, to provide “a 
clear-cut choice among competing models 
designed to explain observed associations 
between mobility and duration,” but to 
determine the relative importance in various 
circumstances of the variables suggested by 
the different models. Spilerman (1972) has 
carried out such a study for the case of 
geographic mobility. But these variables must 
be directly measured if one is to determine 
empirically which of them are how important 
under what conditions; a study like 
Schroeder’s, in which only duration and 
mobility are measured, will be of no help in 
this next task. 


DAVID D. MCFARLAND 
University of Chicago 
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SYSTEM-EEVEL 
AND SYSTEM PROPERTY* 


Comparing similar system properties at 
different system levels raises the important 





*The extensive help of Ramsay Shu in collecting 
and processing the data is gratefully acknowledged. 
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and difficult issue of specifying the appro- 
priate working definition of the system 
property at each level. For example, if we are 
interested in the relationship between the size 
of a system’s administrative sector and its 
overall system size at different levels, the 
appropriate working definition to measuré the 
administrative sector of an organization or 
institution may not be appropriate for a city, 
state, or society. Because John Kasarda 
(1974) in his recent article on the structural 
implicatians of system size at three levels does 
not appreciate nor raise this important issue, 
his substantive conclusions must be set aside. 
` The problem with Kasarda’s analysis is the 
way he has operationalized the concept of 
administrative sector and its managerial, 
communicative, and professional components 
in examining the relationship between the size 
of a system’s administrative sector and its 
overall size for three levels: institutions, 
communities, and societies. Although each 
component--and hence the entire concept—of 
the administrative sector is faulty as he 
operationalizes it at systems levels above that 
of the institution or organization, attention 
here will be focused solely on the managerial’ 


component of the administrative sector. For 


institutions (actually school systems in Color- 
ado), Kasarda defines the managerial compo- 
nent as consisting of superintendents, princi- 
pals, directors, business managers, supervisors, 
and their assistants. Although not everyone 
would agree with this approach, in general for 
institutions it seems satisfactory. For com- 
munities and societies, problems develop. 
Consider his working definition of the 
managerial component of communities (small 
towns in Wisconsin). It is defined as consisting 
of “managers, officials, and proprietors,” 
based on the definition of the category in the 
1970 U. S. Census of the Population. The 
problem with this definition is that it equates 
the functional responsibilities of “managers” 
of institutions with those of “managers, 
officials, and proprietors’? of communities. 
While “managers” of an institution have the 
obligation to manage that institution, com- 
munity “managers, officials, and proprietors” 
do not have to manage the community; rather 


- “government officials” do. That is, while 


superintendents, principals, etc. are responsi- 
ble for managing institutions or organizations, 
government officials are responsible for 
managing (or governing) a community. To 
include proprietors and managers in the 
managerial component of the community 
implies that owners of drugstores, meat shops, 
and notions emporiums, along with managers 
of loan agencies and department stores have 


_the same duties as government officials. 
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Data that I have drawn from the 1970 U.S. 
Census of the Population (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1972 and 1973) for the system levels 
of cities, counties, and the fifty American 
states, demonstrates the importance of this 
distinction. 

Consider first Kasarda’s findings. He 
reports (1974, Table 3, p. 24) that, while 
there is a negative relationship (r= -.431) 
between the (relative) size of the managerial 
component of the administrative sector and 
its overall system size at the level of 
institutions (as has been widely reported in 
the literature), he finds a positive relationship 
between the managerial Component and 
system size at the levels of communities or 
cities (r= .045) and societies (r = .359). This 
finding is surprising. However, if unlike 
Kasarda, one defines the managerial compo- 
nent at higher systems levels—in our case 
cities, counties, and states'—as consisting of 
government officials, one does not find such 
positive relationships, Instead the correlation 
between the relative size of the managerial 
component of each system and its system size 
is negative at each system level: for cities r = 
—.218 (p<.01); for counties r= —.659 (p. < 
.01); and forstates r= —.516 (p.< .01).2 
Unlike Kasarda’s, these findings or relation- 
ships parallel those found on the lower system 
level of the institution or organization. They 
also suggest, as Rushing, Blau, and others have 
argued at the level of organizations, that there 
may be economies of scale in the managerial 
component of the administrative sector of 
systems at higher levels as well. In conclusion, 
while Kasarda’s analysis is provocative in 
examining empirically similarly structural 
relatidnships at various systems levels, because 
of the faulty way in which he has 
operationalized his dependent variables at 
higher systems levels, his conclusions cannot 
be accepted. Indeed, his work is an invitation 
to theoretical and methodological clarifica- 


1The units employed are (1) cities: all cities in 
Wisconsin for which published Census data are 
available (N= 151); (2) counties: all counties in 
Wisconsin (N = 72); (3) states: the American states 
(N= 50). Kasarda also used data on Wisconsin, and 
there is no reason to believe it atypical in respect to 
the issue at hand. 

2 All data come from the 1970 U.S. Census of the 
Population. The relative size of the managerial 
component is defined as the proportion of 
government officials in the labor force at each 
system level (for cities and counties, local govern- 
ment officials; for states, state and local government 
officials). System size at each system level is 
measured in terms of the “log” of the number of 
people in the Jabor force. 
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tions of the concept of administrative sector 
at different system levels. 


JAMES J. NOELL 
University of Notre Dame 
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ON SOCIAL SYSTEM PROPERTIES: 
AN ALTERNATIVE VIEW - 


-There is no doubt a need for improving our 
conceptualizations and working definitions of 
comparative system properties. ‘However, I 
believe that Mr. Noell’s commentary and 
research are a step in the wrong direction. His 
attempt to vitiate the conclusions of my 
article (Kasarda, 1974) is based on mistaken 
theoretical assumptions and serious methodol- 
ogical errors. 

Mr. Noell begins by asserting that all my 
measures of system properties above that of 
institutions are faulty, and hence the sub- 
tantive conclusions of the article must be set 
aside. Except for his treatment of managerial 
functions (which I will show is conceptually 
and empirically incorrect), he neither docu- — 
ments nor discusses this generalization. 

Let me respond, however, to the specific 
issue raised by Noell. That is, what is the 
appropriate working definition of the manage- 
rial component of communities and larger 
social systems? Noell chooses to discuss this 
problem at the community level, chastizing 
me for including managers and proprietors 
along with officials in their managerial 
component. Here, I reject Noell’s contention 
that the managerial component of the 
community consists only of government 
officials. I also take exception to his equating 


1 Readers of the original article will recall that the 
measure and inference on which Noell bases his entire 
commentary constitutes only a small portion of the 


` article’s content. 
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of “managing” with “governing.” This com- 
parison would be satisfactory if one conceived 
of the community as a mere polity. However, 
the community as a total social system also 
contains important economic and institutional 
sectors over which local government officials 
exercise surprisingly little control (Warren, 
1972). The daily activities and relationships 
‘ within and among the units of the com- 
munity’s economic and institutional subsys- 
tems are directed and integrated primarily by 
proprietory and managerial personnel. To 
exclude owners and managers from : the 
managerial component of the community 
neglects those persons most directly involved 
in the routine coordination and control of 
two integral sectors of modern communal 
systems. 

A more serious theoretical error in Noell’s 
commentary is his mistaken assumption that 
local government officials are the real 
community decision-makers. Noell apparently 
is not familiar with the vast literature on 
community structure and decision-making 
which for nearly two decades has been 
addressing the question, who governs? Regard- 
less of the methodology employed, the answer 
that emerges repeatedly is that if one group 
dominates community decision-making and 
policy it tends to be the proprietors and 
managers of the community’s businesses and 
institutions, rather than local government 
officials (Clark, 1968; Hawley and Svara, 
1972). This is particularly the case in smaller 
communities of the type examined in my 
study (see Gilbert, 1972).7 For these 
well-documented empirical reasons as well as 
for the conceptual reasons stated above, I 
believe my including managers and proprietors 
in the working definition of the managerial 
component of the community was correct.? 

Now, let me address Noell’s empirical 


*Note also that in smaller communities, local 
government officials are almost always part-time 
politicians whose main occupational title is typically 
in the proprietory or managerial classifications. 

3I remain non-plussed by Noell’s accusation that I 
did not appreciate that the working definition of the 
managerial component of formal organizations may 
not be the same for communities. It was precisely 
because I] was aware that communities generally 
contain more diverse subsystems than formal 


organizations that I altered my working definition of - 


management as I moved from the institutional to the 
communal levels of analysis. Noell then goes on to 
make the statement that to include proprietors and 
managers in the managerial component of the 
community implies that they have the same duties as 
“government officials.” This simply is not so, 
although managers and proprietors do serve ana- 
logous functions within their own subsystems. 
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analysis of the relationship between system 
size and management which he uses to 
challenge my conclusions. Using his own 
restricted working definition of the manage- 
rial component of communities and larger 
units (i.e., only government officials), he 
observes a negative relationship between the 
size of cities, counties, and states and the 
proportion of “government officials” in the ` 
labor force at each “system” level. I must 
admit that I was somewhat skeptical when I 
read his analysis because, after working 
intensely with published employment data 
from the 1970 Census of Population, I had 
never seen the classification “Government 
Officials.” Further examination of Noell’s 
data sources confirmed my skepticism. There 
is no occupational, industrial, or class of 
worker entry on government officials in the 
volumes he cites. What is there, and what 
Noell apparently coded and analyzed, is the 
entry “Government Workers” which sub- 
divided by level of government. 

If Noell had read the definition of 
“Government Workers” provided in -the 
appendix of the volumes, he would have seen 
that the entry is not what one would normally 
consider ‘Government Officials.” Included in 
the classification “Government Workers” are 
all persons employed by any government unit 
regardless of the activity of the particular 
agency. The bulk of those classified as 
government workers consists of such person- 
nel as public school teachers, policemen, 
firemen, streetcleaners, municipal garbage- 
men, and custodians of public buildings. 
Certainly one must stretch the concept of 
“government official” to include these person- 
nel. ; 

I therefore don’t know what “system 
property” Noell has tapped (other than all 
those on the public payroll). Nevertheless I 
am pleased to see that whatever it is, his 
analysis of this “property” supports rather 
than contradicts the basic proposition of my 
article. That proposition, recall, is that as the 
size of any social system changes, the relative 
proportion of personnel allocated to its 
various components will also change. 

Noell’s ad hoc approach to social system 
structure and his choice of units of analysis 
also require a response. Without question, the 
concept “social system’’ has been used 
variously and loosely in the literature. 
Stripped to its basics, a social system is an 
arrangement of functionally differentiated 
parts which operates as a unit. Unit character, 
however, assumes a boundary, or outer edge, 
which separates the entity from other fields 
and makes it recognizable (Hewley, 1969). 
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Whether the majority of political units (i.e., 
cities, countries, and states) that Noell calls 
“social systems” possess this salient feature is 
doubtful. —- 

Furthermore, in my article, I presented 
explicit methodological reasons for not using 
political units in the ad hoc manner of Noell 
when relying on de juré census data to 
represent their internal structure. These data 
are published on the basis of the political unit 
where the worker resides rather than the 
political unit where his occupational function 
is performed. This is one reason (the other is 
conceptual) why I turned to the fourth-count 
tapes for my data and used maps to select 
only smaller, more isolated communities 
(places) where commuting would not serious- 
ly distort occupational structure. 

In sum, the distinction between a polity 
and a total social system is an important one. 
I thus cannot accept Mr. Noell’s argument 
that the managerial component of com- 
munities and larger social systems consists 
only of government officials. Even if this were 
true, 
meaningless - since they are based on an 
erroneous indicator of government officials 
and the de juré census data he analyzed do 
not depict the actual labor force size or 
occupational composition of his political 
units. I do not wish to imply, however, that 
the basic issues raised by Noell are unim- 
portant, only that his commentary would 
have been more persuasive had it been 
presented on stronger theoretical and meth- 
odological grounds. 


JOHN D. KASARDA 
Florida Atlantic University 
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NON-RANDOM EXOGENOUS VARIABLES 
IN PATH ANALYSIS: A COMMENT 


In “Non-random Exogenous Variables in 
Path Analysis” by Klemmack et al. (1973), we 
find that the authors incorrectly assert that 


“treating” exogenous variables as fixed or 


non-random allows one to ignore the speci- 
fication error of omitting relevant variables; 
and they make misleading assertions about 
alleged bias and inconsistency in standardized 
path coefficients in such situations. 


Fixed Exogenous Variables and ae 
Error 


Klemmack et al. 973) at the onset of 
their paper call our attention to one of the 
“crucial” assumptions in the use of path 
analysis for estimating effect parameters for 
some model of a process in a given 
population. They note, as others have, that 
for the estimates of effect parameters 
generated from path analysis to be consistent 
the exogenous variables must not be cor- 
related with the disturbance terms incor- 
porated in the model. They then note that to 
meet this requirement, and hence obtain 
consistent estimates of effect parameters, 
sociologists have assumed that the exogenous 
(or predetermined) variables are not a 
function of some third variable or set of. 
variables, not included in the model, that also 
affects the endogenous (or determined) 
variables. As an alternative to the above 
assumption, Klemmack et al. propose the 
following: “treat the input or exogenous 
variables as fixed or nonrandom 
(1973:778).”* 

The solution presented by Klemmack et al. 
to the problem of correlation between 
disturbances and exogenous variables is indeed 
not a solution and is dangerously misleading. 
They appear to have arrived at this solution 
through a misunderstanding of the assump- 


1A variate is either a random variable or it is not. 
Exogenous variables cannot simply be “treated” as 
fixed or random. What the authors appear to mean is 
given that exogenous variables are random (stochas- 
tic), one can undertake analysis conditional upon the 
values realized by those random variables in a 
particular random sample. 


A 


‘tions of the General Linear Model (GLM). 
Path analysis as both a mathematical and 
statistical technique depends fully on the 
successful realization of the assumptions of 
the GLM for its validity. Klemmack et al. 
correctly note this fact, but misunderstand the 
implications of these assumptions for research 
practice. 

Consider the assumptions of the General 
Linear Model and their implications for 
research practice. Stated formally, the as- 
sumptions are, fori,j=1,...,n: 


(1) Yj = 8, Xj, +82 Xj2 t.. 
(2) E (€j) = 0 

(3) E (ejej) = 05143 

(4) E (e?) =o"; 

(5) ej distributed N (0, 07) 


(6) Xj, ...Xjx are non-random (non-stochas- 
tic), i.e. fixed in repeated samples. 


+ BK XK + 6; 


If the X’s are stochastic we get the same 
results if we replace the above model by one 

in which assumptions (2) through (5) hold 
one on the’ X’s. That is, the distur- 
“bances must be mean and variance inde- 
pendent of the X’s (a stronger condition than 
uncorrelatedness); they must be conditionally 
normally distributed, and have zero auto-co- 
variances conditional on the X’s (Goldberger, 
1964:267-8). 

Together these assumptions form an 
axiomatic system or model from which 
certain consequences follow. In general, this 
model has been used to derive the characteris- 
tics of sample estimators. On the basis of the 
axioms of this model we can describe the 
sampling distributions of the least-squares 
coefficient estimators, f,,...,B,, and in 
particular, features such as unbdiasedness, 
consistency, and efficiency. It is true that we 
need not use all the axioms to determine some 
of the characteristics of our sample estima- 
tors. For example, we need not make 
assumption (5), normally distributed distur- 
bances, to show that least-squares estimates 


are minimum variance linear unbiased, nor - 


need we use assumptions (3), (4), and (5) to 
demonstrate unbiasedness of least-squares 
estimators. But surely no one of the 
assumptions is by itself sufficient for deriving 
the properties of sample estimators. 
Klemmack et al. seem to be arguing that 
meeting assumption (6) compensates for the 


7 By setting Xj = 1 for all i, we allow for the case 
where an intercept is specified. 
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violation of assumptions (1) and (2), often 
referred to as “specification error.” 

Klemmack et al. are concerned about the 
situation where the assumption violated is 
that “the exogenous variables are not 
themselves a function of some third set of 
factors which also relate to the endogenous 
(1973:778). Clearly, they are 
concerned with the type of specification error 
in which the third factors are relevant 
exogenous variables which have been omit- 
ted.” We can illustrate such a situation by 
considering the following model: | 


(7) Yj = Xib + Xj282 tG, 


where Y is the endogenous variable, X; is the 
non-omitted exogenous variable, and X, is the 
third factor related to both Y and X,. The 
parameters 6, and $8, are the population 
regression coefficients for the non-omitted 
exogenous variable and for the omitted 
exogenous variable, respectively. It is well 
known that if X; and X, are fixed the 
least-squares regression of Y on X, will give 
biased extimates of B, (Johnston, 
1972:168-9), the authors’ assertions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

But truly fixed X; and X, are not the 
central concern of Klemmack et al. They-are 
primarily concerned with the situation where 
Y, Xi. and X, are jointly distributed random 
variables, but X, has been omitted from the 
regression specification. In this case, “‘treat- 
ing? exogenous variables as fixed supposedly 
rids one of the concern for specification error. 
Unfortunately, least squares regression of Y 
on X; alone will unbiasedly estimate the slope 
of the conditional expectation function, 
E [Y| X; ]: À 


(8) E [Y | Xi} =Xıßı +E [X | X:ı] & 
+E [e| Xi], 
=X18; +E [X | X;] Be, 


since E[ e |X, ] = 0. We learn from equation 
(8) that when the random X; is “treated” as 

fixed there remains a bias term, E[ X1] 
X, ] Be, precisely analogous to the situation 
when X; and X, are truly fixed. In all cases, 
omitting relevant variables results in biased 


*Their statement of the problem is ambiguous; 
the term “related” is subject to several interpreta- 
tions. However, the problem of bias and incon- 
sistency engendered by any specification of third 
factors sufficient to cause correlation between a 
disturbance and exogenous variables cannot be 
circumvented by “treating” exogenous variables as 
fixed. 
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least-square estimates. Fixed versus random 
exogenous variables is simply not an issue 
with respect to specification error. 


Research Implications of the Assumption of 
Fixed Exogenous .Variables in the General 
Linear Model 


Exactly what does it mean to assume fixed 
X’s in sociological applications of the General 
Linear Model? The assumption facilitates the 
derivation of the properties of least-squares 
estimators since variation in the disturbance is 
the only source of variability from sample to 
sample (Theil, 1971:101-62). In experimental 
applications one implication of the assump- 
tion is that the experimenter determines a 
priori the number of cases per cell. Ac- 
companied by random assignments of subjects 
to cells, it resolves the omitted variable 
problem with respect to factors external to 
the experiment~such factors must be uncor- 
related with the independent variables. 

In non-experimental research, the assump- 
tion of fixed X’s is unlikely to be realized. In 
the typical survey research situation involving 
several independent variables which are 
tandomly sampled jointly with the dependent 
variable, the independent variables are ob- 
viously random. The only design that clearly 
allows one to meet the fixed X assumption is 
one where the sample design involves 
complete a priori stratification on all inde 
pendent or exogenous variables. Completely 
stratifying means that the researcher has 
specified cell sizes for each level of the 
exogenous variable in the single exogenous 
variable case, and for each combination of the 
levels of the exogenous variables in the 
multiple independent variable case. Although 
much survey research involves a priori 
stratification on a few selected variables, we 
know of no study that has been executed with 
stratification on ali independent variables. 

The ability to fix exogenous. variables, 
when unaccompanied by random assignment 
of subjects to ceils, does nothing to remove 
the potential specification problem of omitted 
variables. It is the random assignment of 
subjects to cells per se, and not fixed X’s 
‘which makes the assumption of correct 
specification tenable in experimental situa- 


tions. What the fixed X’s assumption does: 


accomplish, in both experimental and non-ex- 
perimental situations, is to simplify the 
distribution theory for sample estimators of 
population parameters. 


*Of course, least-squares estimates are unbiased 
when the omitted variables are orthogonal to the 
non-omitted X’s. 
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Standardization Issues 
Klemmack et al. then address the question 


-of standardization when exogenous variables 


are fixed. The choice between’ standardizing 
sample estimators with respect to the total 
and conditional sample- variance of Y is 
absolutely independent of the randomness OI 
nonrandomness of the X’s. 

(1) Fixed XY. In the truly fixed case, 
equation (5) of Klemmack et al: 


(9) Elsy?) = sx? By 


is technically correct? (our O% x is equivalent 
to oy in the original article.°). The researcher 
has the choice of standardizing with respect to 
the sample estimates of the conditional 
variance of Y,o7. x, OF with respect, to the 
sample estimate of sxPxy + x = E (SẸ .) Path 
analytic standardization 1s consistent Yor the 
latter quantity, a quite respectable parameter 
to be estimating; and of course, for that very 
reason, it is inconsistent for the former. 

(2) X Stochastic, or X Stochastic but 
Conditional upon Realized Sample Values. In 
the two variable case, when X is random, sy is 
consistent for the “‘marginal’ population 
variance of Y, oy: 


2 
x + OF x 


(10) plim [s}] =o ž B§x to}, =o F. 


Again the researcher has a choice of 
standardizing with respect to the sample 
estimates of oY. x, the “conditional” variance 
of Y, or the * “marginal” variance of Y. 
Klemmack et al. are-incorrect in asserting that 
standardized path coefficients are inconsistent 
when stochastic exogenous variables are 
“treated” as fixed. 

To resolve the standardization issue, it 
suffices to decide what population parameters 
one wants to estimate. Whether the exogenous 
variables are fixed, “treated” as fixed, or 
random is entirely irrelevant. For over fifty 
years researchers have standardized on sy, and 


“we can think of pragmatic reasons for 


continuing to do so. First, note that if one 
had a perfect linear relationship between Y 
and X (r*=1.0) and chose to standardize on 
the conditional variance, the measure of the 


*But the reader, should not be misled into 
believing that E(s? bgy) = 32 Be or that E(sy. x) = 
oy x. Both sample quantities are biased, but the bias 
terms are of equal magnitude.and opposite in sign. — 

‘Note that we have taken the liberty of changing 
the no‘ation to emphasize that ay, x is a conditional 
variance around the population regression line. The 
sample quantity Sy.x is consistent for ay x whether 
X is fixed or random. 
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effect of a standard deviation change in Xon Theil, Henri 


Y would be infinite! Second, the fundamental 
theorem of path analysis (Duncan, 1966) 
wauld be inapplicable in decomposing the 
sample correlations among causally related 
variables if the path coefficients are stan- 
dardized on conditional variances. 


Summary 


Although the properties of standardized 
coefficients have been a neglected area in the 
social statistics literature, Klemmack et al. 
contribute little that is useful to our 
knowledge of the statistical properties of 
stendardized regression coefficients. They 
incorrectly assert that the consistency of 
standardized regression coefficients is predi- 
cated on the randomness of the exogenous 
variables. When the exogenous variables are 
‘non-random, standardized path coefficients 
are biased for the population parameter that 
Klemmack et al. wish to estimate; but that 
pepulation parameter for which a stan- 
dardized path coefficient is consistent is a 
perfectly respectable parameter to be esti- 
mating. When the exogenous variables are 
random but “treated” as fixed, Klemmack et 
-al err in asserting that standardized path 
coefficients are inconsistent. We conclude that 
nothing in their article should lead researchers 
to abandon the universal practice of stan- 
dardizing on the total variance. 


WILLIAM T. BIELBY* 
l JAMES R. KLUEGEL* 
University of Wisconsin 
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“NON-RANDOM EXOGENOUS VARIABLES 
IN PATH ANALYSIS” A REJOINDER 
TO THE COMMENT BY BIELBY 

AND KLUEGEL 


Although we feel that the arguments of 
Bielby and Kluegel are based on a misreading 
of our statements, we welcome the opportuni- 
ty to defend our research by commenting on 
their -interpretation of our results as well as on ' 
their failure to present the (general) linear 
model correctly. We begin by noting that they 
have misinterpreted one of our arguments. We 
then comment on their false statements 
regarding linear model theory in statistics and 
mention that they have seriously confused 
two different models. We will conclude by 
suggesting that their final argument (minus its 
appeal to tradition and authority) actually 
supports our position in the sense that it 
opens the door for the use of our coefficient. 

Bielby and Kluegel begin by taking issue 
with our claim that the assumption of 
non-stochastic predictor~ variables eliminates- 
the problem of predictors and error terms 
being correlated. They present an elaborate 
display of the fact that ordinary least squares 
estimators are biased in linear models which 
are misspecified. Their arguments are correct 
but inappropriate, for we have explicitly 
assumed that the model we are dealing with is 
correctly specified. We agree that mis-specifi- 
cation is a real problem in the theory of linear 
models, but we have never claimed that 
models with non-stochastic predictors cannot 
be misspecified. However, we do claim (and as 
far as we can see they have not challenged our 
claim) that since non-stochastic predictors 
have no variation internal to the model, they 
cannot be correlated with any error term in 
the model. Certainly if the predictors are 
non-stochastic, the sociologist must worry 
about specification error. However, if the 
predictors are stochastic, then the sociologist 
must worry both about predictors being 
correlated with error terms and about 
specification error. 

Bielby and Kiuegel make several incorrect 
statements about the linear model. These. 
errors must be mentioned since they may tend 
to confuse -the reader who is looking to our 
discussion to decide how to standardize 


regression coefficients computed from real 


data. First, Bielby and Kluegel state the “path 
analysis as both a mathematical and statistical 
technique depends fully on the successful 
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realization of the assumptions of the general 
linear model for its validity.” Assuming that 
they mean path analysis ‘‘as a data-analytic 
technique,” this statement is absurd (if they 
do not mean this, then their statement 
deliberately misleads the reader). If their 
statement were true, then the only valid 
(publishable?) applications of the linear model 
would be ones using simulated data. On the 
contrary, the computational features of path 
analysis can be used whether or not the 
assumptions of the linear model are met. This 
fact is well known to engineers who often use 
several linear regression techniques as “‘first 
` order” approximations to a non-linear regres- 
sion model. It is the statistical inferences 
which rely on the linear model assumptions. 
Furthermore, if a model, other than the usual 
(Gauss-Markov) linear model is assumed, then 
statistical inference may be possible although 
‘the inferences may be completely different 
from those based on the usual model. Finally, 
the new (and growing) literature-on robust 
regression and on non-parametric regression 
constitutes further evidence against their 
claim. The former tells us the relative validity 
of the usual inferential statements when the 
usual linear model does not hold, and the 
latter allows. statistical inferences under 4 
model much more general than the usual 
linear model. 

A more serious error of Bielby and Kluegel 
is that they incorrectly conclude that to 
assume that the predictors are nonstochastic 
requires that the input values “are fixed in 
repeated samples.” The reader can convince 
himself that this is not the case in at least 
three ways. First, he can pick any property of 
the estimators of the regression parameters 
and show (mathematically) that the property 
does not depend on repeated sampling with 
the same values on the predictor variables. 
Second, he can consult the text, An 
Introduction to Linear-Statistical Models by 
Franklin Graybill, for an excellent discussion 

of the linear model in which this assumption 
does not appear. (We chose this text because 
it is accepted as authoritative by both 
methodologists and statisticians and is a 
standard first year graduate text in statistics). 
Finally, he can consider a k factorial fixed 
effects analysis of variance design with one 
observation per cell, which is an example of a 
general linear model in which the input values 
are never repeated. 

Bielby and Kluegel also assert that the 
assumption of a fixed predictor variable 
simplifies the distribution theory for sample 
estimators. Since they are only contrasting the 
linear model with fixed predictor variables 
with the linear model with stochastic 
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predictor variables in which values on the 
predictor variables are sampled and then fixed 
(we will call this the conditional stochastic 
linear model) and the inferences are condi- 
tional on the fixed values, their statement is 
false. The assumption that the predictor 
variables are non-stochastic simplifies distribu- 
tion theory only if this model is compared to 
the model in which the predictor variables are 
stochastic and inferences are made with 
respect to the joint distribution of the 
predictor variables and the dependent vari- 


able. However, this (unconditional) stochastic 


model, which is the most common in social 
research (it includes the “multiple correlation 


` model”) is ignored in their comment. The fact 


that they do so is unfortunate since it is the 
model that we are considering when we 
discuss the “stochastic predictor model.” 

The most serious error the authors make is 
that they convince themselves that our theory 
applies only to the experimental setting in 
which the scientist chooses his input values in 
advance and thus designs his experiment. 
When we suggest that the sociologist treat his 
predictor variables as non-random, we are not 
suggesting that he relocate his data-gathering 
operation in a psychology laboratory. Un- 
fortunately, Bielby and Kluegel seem unaware 
that the conditional stochastic linear model 
(in which the values on the predictor variables 
are sampled and then fixed in the sense that 
inferences are restricted to units of analysis 
that have the same predictor variables as those 
units in the sample) is statistically equivalent 
to the model in which the predictor variables 
are non-stochastic by virtue of being fixed in 
advance (Graybill is excellent on this point). 
The alternative model, from the statistical 
point of view, is the stochastic predictor 
model in which the inferences are not 
conditioned on the values of the predictor 
variables being fixed. When we suggest that 
the sociologist consider using the non-stocha- 
stic predictor model, we are merely suggesting 


that he sacrifice generalizing across values of 
‘the 
‘inferences to those values of the predictor 


predictor variables and restrict his 
variable represented in the sample, since by 
doing so he does not have to worry how the 
predictor variables behave outside his. sample. 

In their final comment, Bielby and Kluegel 
confuse the issue by separating the problem of 
standardization in the fixed predictor model 
from the problem in the conditional stochas- 
tic predictor model and the stochastic 
predictor model. They conclude that in all the 
models it may be best to standardize by Sy, 
the marginal sample standard deviation of y 
(as opposed to Sy. x, the conditional standard 
deviation of y given x as we have suggested). 


COMMENTS l : 


They base their argument on the following: 
i) It has been done this way for over fifty 
years ii) The fundamental theorem of path 
analysis due to Duncan would fail if our 
method were used and iii) Our standardized 
coefficient ‘is infinite if there is perfect 
correlation. If these reasons appeal to the 
empirical sociologist, then we certainly would 
not want him to break with tradition. In our 
opinion the first reason is absurd, virtually 
everything in data analysis has changed in the 
last fifty years. The second reason is. vacuous 
since a similar theorem is easily proven for our 
estimators. I will postpone commenting on 
the final reason until I give reasons for using 
our estimators. Rather than appeal to 
authority or tradition, I will appeal to the 
‘common sense of the data analyst. 

First we consider the model in which the 
predictor variables are fixed. We agree with 
Bielby and Kluegel that Sj, the sample 
variance of ye estimates (is anbasad for) the 
parameter Sf? + OF-x- However, we do not 
agree that this is a reasonable parameter to 
estimate since its size depends on the quantity 
Sł which is chosen in advance by the 
experimenter (since he chooses the x values). 
If the experimenter feels that the standardiza- 
tion factor should not depend on the 
predictor values, then it is not reasonable to 
use S in the standardization factor: More- 


over, in both the fixed predictor model and ~ 


the conditional stochastic predictor model, 
inferences must be restricted (by definition) 
te the conditional distribution of y given x. 
Taus it seems unreasonable to standardize by 
A term which depends on S2. Thus we replace 
Si + x/by Sy ° xy * x SZ? + S + x by Sy x. 
For a more formal justification of this sub- 
stitution consider that in either the fixed 
predictor model, the sufficient statistic is 
(§,0y * x) and thus the maximal invariant 
parameter (under scale change) is Sf ‘oy `x- 
Using Stein’s theorem we obtain that our 
estimator (but not the usual estimator) is an 
invariantly sufficient estimator of the un- 
known parameters. 

Turning to the stochastic predictor model 
in which inferences are made with respect to 
the joint distribution of the predictor and 
dependent variables, we are delighted that 
Bielby and Kluegel point out that there are 
two parameters that can be estimated. They 
are B = oxB/oy and B* = oxf8/oy.x. We also 
aay that the usual beta BE a N, B = 

xB/Sy estimates the first and that our 
estimator B* = S,6/Sy.x estimates the latter. 
` However, unlike’ Biel y “and Kluegel, we feel 
that the choice of which standardization to 
use (and thus which estimator to use) should 
depend on the type of scale-free statement 


“ 
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that the sociologist wants to make and should 
be made by the sociologist. In particular if he 
chooses the parameter B, then he is interested 
in the marginal standard unit change in the 
conditional mean of y given a standard unit 
increase in x. Thus B, in a sense, is the 
measure Df the relative degree of change 
induced by increasing x by S, when an 
“observation” is being compared to all other 
observaticns in the population. However, if he 
chooses the parameter B*, then he is 
estimating the ‘conditional standard, unit 
change in the conditional mean of y given a 
standard anit increase in x. Thus B* measures’ 
the relative degree of change induced by 
increasing x by Sy when an observation is 
being compared to the other observations at 
the same x value. The parameter B* is 
standardized relative to the conditional 
distribution of y given x. For example, 
suppose we regressed degree of crime on the 
starting patrolman’s salary and found Ê = —.4 
and B* = —.8. Then the average crime rate per 
city decreases .4 standard units as the 
patrolman’s salary increases 1 standard unit 
when a city is compared to all cities, but the 
average crime rate per. city would change by 
—.8 standard units when the city is compared 
to only those cities with the same crime rate. 
Note that B* is always larger than B in 
absolute value. 

The fact that a perfect correlation leads to 
an infinite value of B* is not surprising since if 
the correlation is perfect then y has no 
variation except that due to x and any change 
in the x value would produce an infinite 
change in the y value relative to the 
conditional distribution of y given x. We have 
not found large values of B* difficult to live 
with in practice. However, we are not claiming 
that the parameter B* makes sense in all 
applications. We do insist that standardizing 
by Sy does make sense when the predictor — 
variables are non-stochastic or stochastic.but 
inferences are conditional. We also believe 
that B* is an appealing alternative to the 
parameter B when the predictor variables are 
stochastic and unconditional inferences are 
desired. We await the empiricists’ opinion of 
the parameter B*. 


LAWRENCE S. MAYER 


Department of Statistics 
Princeton University 


ON TELLING WHO’S CRAZY 


Scheff’s defense (1974) of the label- 
ing explanation of mental illness deserves 
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more detailed criticism than -I care to 
present here. However, .some comment is 
in order: 

1] Scheff’s citation of Rosenhan’s re- 
search “On Being Sane in Insane Places” 
` (1973) is unfortunate—as is Scheff’s consis- 
tent misspelling of R’s name. Rosenhan’s 
study does not demonstrate what it claims. 
Rosenhan claims that “we cannot distinguish 
the sane from the insane in psychiatric hospi- 
tals” (p. 257). This statement leaps from “did 
not” to “can not.” On the contrary, all 
Rosenhan has shown is how little attention 
mental hospitals pay their inmates. The failure 
to detect fake patients after their admission to 
_ the hospital is principally a failure to observe 
them. Whether we can discriminate among 
more and less sane people in psychiatric 
settings remains an empirical question. 

2} Traditional psychiatry locates the 
sources of behavior within the person 
while labeling theory moves the causes 
into the circumstances. Both hypotheses 
are true, of course. The only interesting 
question is “How true?” Carried to its 
logical extreme, the labeling assumption 
does not distinguish between persons 
and denies the continuity of behavior. 


3] The denial of a source of con- 


duct within the individual and the con- 
sequent skepticism about behavioral con- 
tinuity are assumptions with -their own 
costs. One price may well be a lowered 
accuracy in “knowing” (predicting) the 
behavior of others. Another price is the 
less important one of logical consistency. 
Thus Rosenhan can. say, “We now know 
that we cannot distinguish insanity from 
sanity,” but three sentences later he 
asks, “How many people...are-sane but 
not recognized as such in our psychi- 
atric institutions?” (P. 257). If Rosen- 
han’s labeling allegation makes sense, his 
question does not. 
` 4] The assumption of labeling the- 
- ory —that social definitions of behavior 
are widely divorced from the reality of 
those behaviors—denies the authenticity 
of the suffering experienced by the 
psychically distressed. This denial contri- 
butes to wickedness as well as to folly. 
Some people are more crazy than 
others; we can tell the difference; and calling 
lunacy a name does not cause it. 


Gwynn Nettler 
The University of Alberta 


COMMENTS 
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REPLY TO NETTLER 


My apologies to David Rosenhan for mis- 
spelling his name. Nettler’s points numbers 1 
and 3 concern several interpretations that 
Rosenhan makes of his findings. Since my 
argument uses none of these interpretations, I 
fail to see their relevance to my article, which 
limits itself to the point that the findings 
themselves are more congruent with labeling 
theory than with the medical model. 

With regard to his second point, I have 
repeatedly stated that labeling theory is only a 
tactic, and is not to be carried to its logical 
extreme. See for example, the quotation from 
Being Mentally III, cited in the ASR article (p. 
445) which ends with the sentence “By 
allowing for explicit consideration of these 
antithetical models, the way may be cleared 
for a synthesis... .” 

With respect to point number 4, I can see 
how Nettler, and Matza before him, might 
think that labeling theory denies the authen- 
ticity of the suffering of the mentally ill. As 
indicated.in the last paragraph below, part of 
this difficulty may arise because its critics 
misunderstand labeling theory, wrongly attrib- 
uting to it the notion that mental illness is 
nothing but a myth (Anderson and Wilkinson, 
1974, also make this point). Part of the 
difficulty may also arise from our statements 
of the theory itself. In retrospect, it strikes me 
that choosing the term “denial” to represent 
the process that is the polar opposite of 
labeling was unfortunate. Someone, it may 
have been Charlotte Schwartz, has suggested 
the more appropriate term “‘normalization.” 
In any case, the intent of labeling theory is 
just the opposite of that attributed to it by 
Nettler and Matza. The labeling process can be 
seen as an extreme manifestation of what 
Buber has called the J-it relationship, one 
person or group reducing another person or 
group to an object, and thereby denying all of 
their subjective experience, including their 
suffering. Subsumed under the process. of 


~ 


COMMENTS 


normalization is what Buber calls the I-thou 
relationship, of being present for the other, of 
being alive to their inner experience, to their 


personhood, to their joy as well as to their ` 


anguish. The relationship of the labeling- 
normalization continuum to the I-it, I-thou 
dichotomy is explored in my article “Label- 
ing, Emotion, and Individual Change” (Scheff, 
forthcoming). 


Finally, the series of assertions in the last 
sentence, together with the tone of the entire 


letter, suggest that Dr. Nettler misunderstands. 


the theory. Like Gove, he seems to assume 
that we propose that there is no such thing as 
madness. On the contrary, we suggest that 
there is a vast amount, much more than is 
usually recognized. The theory states that in 
some: cases, labeling is the critical factor in 
stabilizing the mad* behavior. Henceforth, if 
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Dr. Nettler will try to avoid misunderstanding, 
I will try to avoid wickedness and folly: 


Thomas J. Scheff 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 
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ERRATA 


In the article, .“Unionization and Racial Income Inequality in the 


Metropolis,” 
the correlation reported between 
of racial 
rectly reported as 


Table 4, is —.183. 


by Richard Child Hill 
levels of unionization and 
income equality in Southern metropolitan areas is incor- 
.183. The correct correlation, 


(August, 1974) on page 516, 


levels 


as reported in 


Tables 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, and 10, in “The Internal Stratification of 
the Working Class: System Involvements of Auto Workers in Four 
Countries,” by William H. Form (Vol. 38, No. 6, pp. 697-711) 
incorrectly identify the tota/ percent of sub-columns as sub-column 
N’s. . 
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